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I .—On the Action of Water and of various Saline Solutions on Copper, 

By Thomas Carnelley, D.Sc., Demonstrator in the Chemical 
Laboratory of The Owens College. 

Having lately been engaged in the working out of an accurate and deli¬ 
cate method for estimating colorimetrically very small quantities of cop¬ 
per, I thought it would be interesting to investigate fully the action of 
distilled water and of water holding various salts in solution on this 
metal. About the time I commenced the work my friend, Mr. Patti son 
Muir, published a paper on the same subject before the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society (Proc., vol. xv. No. 3, p. 40), and 
had I not already obtained results differing from his, I should have 
discontinued working in this direction. The results obtained by 
Mr. Muir were, with one exception, negative, no copper being dis¬ 
solved. He examined the action of distilled water, ammonium nitrate, 
potassium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and mixtures of these salts, and 
the only liquid which exercised any solvent action upon the copper 
was that containing a large quantity of ammonium nitrate (0*408 gram 
per litre), and that only after 150 hours* contact with the copper, the 
amount of metal which then passed into solution being 3 mgrms. per 
litre. In my experiments, on the contrary, I have found that not 
only do solutions of all the salts tried, but also that distilled water 
itself dissolves a distinct amount of copper on standing in contact 
with the metal even for one hour only. The cause of this seeming 
discrepancy is owing to the fact that Mr, Muir did not expose a suf¬ 
ficient surface of copper to obtain an amount of the metal in solution 
lai^ enough to be detected and estimated; for whereas the extent of 
VOL. XXX. B 
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surface lie exposed«was only 0*042 sq. deem., the amount which I used 
was 1 sq, deem., or nearly 26 times as great, the quantity of water 
generally used with this amount of copper being 100 c.c. 

Though the amount of copper exposed was comparatively large with 
respect to the volume of water, yet we may safely assume that the 
same solvent action takes place with smaller quantities, though to a 
proportionately less extent, and as copper exerts on the human system 
a very poisonous effect, it is important to know what solvent action 
different waters have on this metal, especially as copper vessels are so 
largely used for various culinary purposes, and as pipes and cisterns 
composed of it are not unfrequently employed for conveying and storing 
water intended for household use. 

That most waters, on passing through copper pipes, &c., can take up 
a greater or less quantity of this metal into solution, has been shown by 
several chemists, among whom I may mention Reich art, who found 
{Arch. Pharm, [3], ii, 513) that water which took up, when freshly laid 
on in 1859 through copper pipes, 7*23 mgrms. of this metal per litre, 
took up 0*8 mgrm. per litre in 1872. Even this latter water gave a 
perceptibly green metallic soap. Although the quantity had diminished 
during the 13 years, yet at the end of that time a most objectionable 
amount of copper was still taken up. Again, Roux .found {Jour, 
Pharm, [4], xiv, 104) that a water used for drinking in a certain 
village, and supposed to be the cause of an epidemic which had broken 
out there, contained a large amount of copper, and further examination 
showed that the presence of the metal in this water was due to the 
use of copper pumps and pipes. 

Bergeron and H6te have published a paper in the Cornet, rend. 
(Ixxx, 268) on the presence of copper in the animal organism. The 
kidneys and livers of fourteen human bodies wore examined for copper 
with the following results :—In two individuals, aged 17, its presence 
could be proved only qualitatively; in eleven individuals, aged from 
26 to 58, the quantities of copper ranged from 0*7 to 1*0 mgrm.; 
and in one individual of 78 years it amounted to 1*5 mgrm. The 
quantity of this metal contained in the systems of these persons 
appeared therefore to increase with the age. In the experiments 
the greatest care was taken not to introduce copper into the dif¬ 
ferent liquids, the metal being determined by the intensity of colour 
produced by ammonia. These authors think, that copper continually 
finds its way into the human body in consequence of the daily use of 
copper vessels, coins, &c.; and though the greater quantity of the metal 
is again eliminated from the system, yet a minute quantity is retained 
by the secretory organs, as the kidneys and liver. 

The above cases will be sufficient to show, I think, the importance 
of the subject from a sanitary stand point; but there is also another 
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view which may be taken of this question, and that is with reference 
to the corrosive action which various waters have on the brass fittings 
of machinery and on brass taps, Ac., which, with waters containing 
ammonical salts and chlorides, is in many cases considerable. In one 
of these, which has lately come under my notice, some brass water- 
gauge taps were so eaten away by one water, that they had to be 
renewed three times as often as was the case when another kind of 
water was employed. I intend shortly to publish some investigations 
on this part of the subject, when I hope to describe a method by which 
the corrosive action of various waters on brass, copper, and iron may 
be readily determined. 

The following is a description of the method employed in the experi¬ 
ments given below for determining the action of water and of various 
saline solutions on metallic copper:— 

Thin copper foil was cut into pieces of such a size that each exposed 
a surface of | sq. deem, on each side or 1 sq. deem, in all; these were 
next cleaned by immersing them for some time in dilute nitric acid 
(1 to 6) and then thoroughly washing them with distilled water. In 
many cases it was not possible to remove all the stains entirely, especi¬ 
ally those which had been produced during the passage of the metal 
through the rolling mill, as they appeared to extend right through the 
metal. The pieces were cleaned just before use and retained under 
water till they were transferred to the vessels in which the experi¬ 
ments were to be made. The liquids whose actions were to be tried 
were placed in beakers, and the requisite quantity of metal then dropped 
in, care being taken that the copper was entirely covered with the liquid 
during the whole of the experiment; the beakers were covered to pro¬ 
tect them from dust and placed in a room apart from the laboratory, 
or exposed in a closet at the requisite temperature. After they had 
been exposed for a sufficient length of time, the copper was taken out 
and washed with distilled water, which was added to the rest of the 
liquid. In cases where a deport had been formed, a few drops of nitric 
acid were added in order to dissolve the latter, and the liquid rendered 
as nearly neutral as possible with ammonia. The quantity of copper 
in the liquid was finally determined by means of the colorimetric 
method described by mo in a paper read before the Manchester Lite¬ 
rary and Philosophical Society (Proc., vol. xv, No. 2, Session 1®75~6, 
p. 24, and Chem. News, vol. xxxii, p. 808). 

I will now give an account of the results which I have obtained, 
dividing them into three heads. (A.) Action of distilled water. (B.) 
Action of solutions of single salts, (C.) Action of solutions of mixtures 
of salts. 
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A. Action of Distilled Water, 

The water employed was in all cases obtained by distilling Man¬ 
chester town’s water in glass retorts, its reaction being perfectly 
neutral. 

Though with respect to the amount of copper dissolved by distilled 
water concordant results were not always obtained, yet I think they 
were as much so as could be expected from the nature of the experi¬ 
ment. 

1. Influence of the Time of Exposure, —In each case 2 sq. deem, of 
copper were exposed in 100 c.c. of water at the ordinary temperature 
for various times. The following table shows the results thus ob¬ 
tained. Those experiments which were started at the same time are 
arranged in the same horizontal line, and this is the case throughout 
all the following tables. In all cases the quantity of copper dissolved 
is represented in milligrams. 


Table I. 


No. of 


Time of Exposure in Hours. 


ment. 

■ 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6 . 

Bi 

Bi 

54. 

72. 

1 

•03 


mm 

•07 

_ 

•07 

^9 


_ 

2 

— 



— 

•22 

, -23 

•23 

•29 

•32 

3 

•04 1 

— 


•09 

•09 

•26 

•16 


•24 

4 





** 

•27 


H 


6 









— 

6 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r -og-i 


H 

— 






1 09 } 


B 


Mean .. 

•085 


HQQII 

•085 

•165 

•168 

•210 

•290 

•280 


From these numbers it appears that the quantity of copper dissolved 
increases with the time of exposure, but nothing like in the same ratio, 
the incirease taking place very slowly. 

2. Influence of the amount of Copper exposed, —In each of these ex¬ 
periments the quantity of copper given at the head of the respective 
columns of the following table was exposed in 100 c.c. of water for 48 
hours at the ordinary temperature. 
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Table II. 


No. of 


Surface of Copper in Sq. Decimetres. 


Experiment. 

1 

1. 

2. 

4. 

6. 

1 

•16 

r -24 

1 -20 

•301 

•39/ 

•60 

2 

— 

•23 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— I 

•49 

4 

•08 

•21 

•21 

•34 

5 

— 

•15 

— 

— 

6 

•08 

— 

— 

— 

7 

•13 

— 

— 

— 

Mean.... 

•11 

•21 

•30 

•44 


Here the action increases gradually with the extent of surface ex¬ 
posed, though it does not appear to bear any definite relation to the 
latter. 

3. Influence of the Quantity of Water .—2 sq. deems, of copper were 
exposed for 48 hours at the ordinary temperature in the volumes of 
water shown in table III. 


Table III. 



Quantity of Water Present. 

No. of 




Experiment. 




100 c.c. 

200 c.c. 

300 c.c. 

1 


•28 

•29 

2 



— 

3 



•26 

4 


BjjH 


Mean.... 

•21 

•29 

•28 


The quantity of water present seems to have little or no effect on the 
total quantity of copper dissolved; if anything it slightly increases it; 
the amount taken up therefore per litre varies almost inversely as the 
volume of water present. 

4. Influence of the presence of Solder .—As the joinings of many 
copper vessels and pipes are made with solder, it was considered 
worth while to try the influence of the latter when exposed together 
with copper to the action of water. Small pieces of solder of about 
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equal surface were used. The action of the water on the solder itself 
was not determined, but only that on the copper. At the end of the* 
experiments small glistening metallic scales were usually found sus¬ 
pended in the liquid, these having been derived from the solder. The 
following table shows the results obtained;— 


Table IV. 


No. of 
Experiment. 

1 

Copper only 
exposed. ^ 

Copper and 
Solder 
exposed. 

Conditions under which the Experi¬ 
ments were carried out. 

1 

*97 

•05 

r 2 sq. deem, copper exposed in 100 o.o. 
■< water for 48 hours at the ordinary 

2 

•14 

•08 

1 temperature. 

Ditto, at 90—100° C. 

3 

13 

•07 

•05 

1 sq. deem, copper exposed in 100 o.o. 
water for 48 hours at the ordinary 

4 

1 *07 

temperature. 

Ditto, at (90—100°) C. 

Mean 

•116 

•066 



The numbers given in the first experiment were obtained with 
copper which had been cleaned by washing with water only, and not 
by previous treatment with nitric acid; they are omitted in the 
average. 

From this table it appears that the solder diminishes the solvent 
action of water on copper, but is in all probability attacked to a 
greater extent itself, by playing the part of the positive element in a 
copper-solder couple. 

5. Influence of TemTperakire.—Wvom the following table it is seen 
that the action of pure water on copper is loss at (90®—100®) than at 
the ordinary temperature. 


Table Y. 


No. of 
Experiment. 

At the 
Ordinary 
Temperature. 

1 

At 

(90°—lOO")©. 

Conditions of the Experiments. 

1 

■24 

•14 

2 sq. deem, copper exposed in 100 c,c. 
water for 48 hours. 

2 

•08 

•05 

2 sq. deem, copper exposed in 100 c.c. 
water for 24 hours. 


From the above five tables we may conclude, then, that the weight 
of copper dissolved by the action of distilled water alone is increased 
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hj the time of exposure and hj the extent of metallic surface exposed, 
on the other hand, is diminisbed by the presence of a more posi¬ 
tive substance, as solder, and by rise of temperature, while the quan¬ 
tity of water in contact with a fixed amount of copper seems to have 
little or no effect. 

The metal was always much discoloured after exposure alone at 
(90°—100°), while if solder were present it remain^ almost quite 
bright. 


B. Action of Solutions of Single Salts, 

These solutions, with the exception of the alkaline carbonates, were 
all neutral, and the weights of the different salts are given in the 
anhydrous state. In the case of the more active salts the solutions 
were, especially when strong, coloured deep blue, while with the 
chlorides and ammonium sulphate deposits were found in the liquids 
subsequent to exposure; after removing the copper, these deposits were 
always dissolved in a few drops of nitric acid, and the liquid neu¬ 
tralised with ammonia as nearly as possible without producing a pre¬ 
cipitate. In all cases the liquids, except of course the alkaline 
carbonates, were neutral after exposure, while in some cases the surface 
of the copper was very much stained and blackened. 

1. Relative Action of Different Salts .—The weights of the various 
salts given in Table VI were dissolved in 100 c.c. of water and 1 sq. 
deem, of copper exposed in each for 48 hours. Those numbers marked 

Table VI. 


Grams of Salt in Solution. 

•001. 

•01. 

•06. 

•60. 

6-00. 

J 

f Potafl^uni niiirate. 

•13 


•13 

•14 

•16 

i 

L Sodium „ .. 


•18^^ 


•19* 


C/alcinin aulphate. 






* 

1 Potaasium ,, ............ 

•11 


L *11/ 
•12 

•16 

*28 


[ MfuynAAtiim „ .. 


•16* 

•84* 

1 

Pflndinrp carbonate ............ 



*11 

r-281 

J 1 

2-80 

1 

I^Potaasium „ . 

L 06/ 

l 06/ 

•14* 

1 ‘28 ( 
L’31J 

2*35* 

■ 

[ Sodiiun chloride.. 




1-63 

7*60* 

K 

[ Potasaium „ ... 

1 *11/ 


8-17* 

B 

r Ammonium sulphate. 

•17 

•17 

*66 

2*35 

28 -60* 

P. 

1 „ nitrate . 

•08 

•19 

•68 

3*38 

60*00* 

■ 

L „ chloride. ^. 



•92 


168-76* 
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with an astensk in this table, and in the whole of those given in 
Table XI are not strictly comparable with the others, since they 
were obtained by using a different sample of copper, all the metal 
which had been employd to obtain the other numbers having become 
too badly stained to be satisfactorily cleaned. This second sample 
of copper was softer than the first, and appeared to be more easily 
acted on. 

^ From the above table it appears, as far as the salts investigated are 
concerned, that, with the exception of the ammonium salts, the nature 
of the base has only a comparatively small effect, the action of the salt 
depending chiefly on the nature of its acid radical, and also that of 
these acid radicals the following is the order of action, beginning 
with that which has the least: nitrates, sulphates, carbonates, and 
chlorides. 

The greatest action of all is exerted by the ammonium salts, which 
far exceeds that of any other. 

In the case of ammonium chloride, which was the most active, small 
greenish-white pearly plates always separated out when the solution 
contained 5 grams of salt to 100 c.c. of water; the substance thus 
formed is probably an ammoniacal chloride of copper, which I intend 
to investigate more closely. 

The four following tables show the influence which the various con¬ 
ditions mentioned in the case of distilled water have on the weight of 
copper dissolved by solutions of some of the above salts. Many of 
the numbers here g^ven are the mean of four or five separate deter¬ 
minations, which agreed well among themselves, and much better 
than those obtained in the case of distilled water, with which the 
action appeared to some extent irregular under apparently identical 
conditions. 

1. Influence of Time of Exposure ,—1 sq. deem, of copper was ex¬ 
posed for the undermentioned times at the ordinary temperature in 
100 c.c. of water containing 0*5 grm. of the salt in solution. 


Table VII. 


Salt. 



Time of Exposure in 

Hours. 




1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

24. 

48. 

72. 

Potassium nitrate .... 

•04 

•04 

•05 

•07 

•04 

•17 

•15 

•20 

„ sulphate... 

•04 

•06 

•07 

•07 

•06 

•13 

•17 

•16 

Sodium carbonate .... 

•03 

•04 

•06 

•06 

•09 

•20 

•29 

•29 

„ ehlorids. 

15 

•16 

•24 

•21 

•41 

•82 

1-41 

2-26 

Ammonium sulphate.. 

1 *32 

•22 

•20 

•66 

1-90 

2-87 

2-85 

9*25 

„ nitrate... 

•26 

•23 

•66 

1-65 

— 

2-28 

3-33 

12 -00 
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2. Influence of the Amount of Metallic Surface Exposed. —The quan- 
tities of copper given in Table VIII were each exposed in 100 c.c. of 
water containing *6 gi’am of the salt, for 24 hours at the ordinary 
temperature. 

Table VIII. 


Surface of Copper exposed in sq. decimetres. 


Salt. 



i. 

i. 

1. 

li. 

2. 

4. 

6. 

PotaBsium nitrate. 

•08 

•11 

•17 

•18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

„ sulphate. 

•06 

•12 

•13 

•19 

— 

— 

— 

Sodium carbonate. 

•09 

•16 

•20 

•38 

— 

— 

— 

„ chloride. 

•30 

•49 

•82 

1 -22 


— 

— 

Ammonium sulphate. 

— 

— 

2-37 

— 

4-30 

4-75 

4-50 

„ nitrate. 

•40 

— 

2-28 

3-87 

— 


—— 


3. Influence of the Quantity of Water. —This will of course depend 
on whether the weight of salt dissolved in the water is constant in 
each case, or whether it is proportional to the quantity of water; and 
on this account the following table is divided into two parts, each 
referring to one of these two cases respectively. 

In each experiment 1 sq. deem, of copper was exposed for 24 hours 
at the ordinary temperature in the undermentioned quantities of water, 
which in the first series of experiments (given in the division (a) of 
the table) always contained gram of the salt in question whatever 
the quantity of water, while in the second series (given under (&)) 
the weight of salt was proportional to the volume of water. 


Table IX. 


Volume of water .. 

(a). 

(i). 

100 c.c. 

200 c.c. 

300 c.c. 

500 c c 

100 c.c. 

200 c.c. 

300 c.c. 

500 c.c. 

Weight of salt dis- \ 
solyed.J 

•5 grm. 

*5 grm. 

•5 grm. 

*5 grm. 

•5 grm. 

1^0 grm. 

1’6 grm. 

2*5 grins 

Potassium nitrate .. 

•17 

•25 

•22 

•14 

•17 

•20 

•19 

•18 

„ sulphate 

•13 

•17 

•14 

•07 

•13 

•20 

•21 

•22 

Sodium carbonate .. 

•20 

17 

•12 

•14 

•20 

•18 

•26 

•84 

„ chloride ... 

•82 

•f50 

•60 

•40 

•82 

•87 

1-07 

1-26 

Ammonium sulphate 

2-87 

3-60 

1-36 

1-09 

2-37 

2-70 

2-95 

3'13 

1 , nitrate 

2*28 

2*37 

1 66 

1-22 

2-28 

1 

3 75 

6-49 

9 16 


4i. Influence of Tmnperature. —In each experiment 1 sq. deem, of 
copper was exposed for 24 hours in 100 c.c. of water containing 
0*5 gram of the salt in solution at the temperatures shown in the 
following table. 
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Table X. 


Salt. 

At the 
ordinarj 
temperature. 

At 

(60—100°) 0. 

Potassium nitrate... 

•17 

•11 

„ sulphate. 

•13 

•11 

Sodium carbonate. 

•20 

•74 

„ chloride . 

•82 

1-60 

Ammonium sulphate. 

2-37 

4 14 

„ nitrate . 

2 28 

1 68 


When exposed at (90°—100°) the copper was always much dis¬ 
coloured, and in the case of sodium carbonate it became quite black, 
being covered with a black velvety-looking film. 

Prom the results given in the above tables it is seen that the weight 
of copper dissolved by the solutions of the different salts increases 
with the time of exposure, and with the surface of metal exposed, and 
also with the quantity of water present, if the weight of salt in solu¬ 
tion also increases in the same ratio; but if the quantity of salt 
remains fixed while the volume of water increases, the weight of cop¬ 
per dissolved at first slightly increases and then gradually decreases 
as more water is used. With regard to the influence of temperature, 
Table X shows that with three of the salts, viz., potassium nitrate, 
potassium sulphate, and ammonium nitrate, the action is diminished at 
(90°—100°), while with the other three it is considerably increased. 

0. Action of Solutions of Mixtures of Salts. 

With regard to this point only a few determinations were made, the 
results of which are embodied in the following table. 

In each case 1 sq. deem, of copper was exposed for 48 hours at the 
ordinaiy temperature in 100 c.c. of water containing a mixture of two 
salts which are bracketed together in the table, the weight of each 
present being shown in the second column. 

Table XT. 


Salts. 

Weight of Salt. 
Q-rams. 

Copper disBolyed. 

Mgrms. 

Sodium chloride. .... 

6 0 

7-60 

r Sodium chloride 

6 01 


1 Potassium nitrate.. 

6-0/ 

9*00 

r Sodium chloride.. 

6*01 


1 Potassium nitrate • .. 

6-0 r 

9 *25 
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Table XI— omtmued. 


{ 


{ 

{ 


{ 

{ 


{ 

{ 

{ 


Salts. 


Weight of Salt. 
Orams. 


Copper diaaolyed. 
Mgrxna. 


Sodium chloride . 
FotaBsium sulphate 


6*0 

6*0 


Ammonium sulphate 
Ammonium sulphate. 
Potassium nitrate ... 

Ditto . 

Ditto ......... 


6*0 
6*0 
6 0 
6*0 
6*0 
6*0 
1*0 


Ammonium nitrate 
Ammonium nitrate 
Potassium nitrate . 

Ditto . 


6*0 
6*0 
6*0 
6 0 
6*0 


10*76 
28 *60 


} 

} 


80*00 
32*00 
81 *60 

60*00 
63 *00 

60*00 


Ammonium chloride 
Ammonium chloride 
Sodium „ 

Ammonium chloride 
Potassium nitrate .. 

Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Ammonium chloride 
Potassium sulphate 

Ditto .. 

Ditto. 


6*0 
6*0 1 
6 *0 f 
6 0 1 
6*0 / 
5*0 1 
10 ; 
6*0 1 
0*5 f 
6 *0 \ 
0*1 ; 
6 * 00 l 

0 05J 
6*0 1 
2 6 / 
6*0 1 
1*0 I 
6*0 1 
0*6 / 


168*76 

121*60 

128 *00 
140 *00 (?) 
129*00 
131*00 
137*00 
160*00 
154*00 
164*00 


These numbers show that the action of sodium chloride is somewhat 
increased by the presence of potassium nitrate^ and to a greater extent 
by that of potassium sulphate. 

The hiction of ammonium sulphate is very slightly increased by the 
presence of potassium nitrate, while that of ammonium nitrate is not 
altered, or, if anything slightly diminished. 

With respect to ammonium chloride, its action is diminished by 
sodium chloride, and to a less extent by potassium nitrate, and to a 
less extent still by potassium sulphate, the influence of these salts 
inoreasing with the weight of them dissolved. 

One of the chief oonclusions to be drawn from the above experiments 
and results is, that waters contaminated by sewage (and therefore, as a 
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rule, containiniif, compared with other waters, large quantities of 
ammoniacal salts and chlorides in solution) are not only had for house- 
hold purposes on account of their actual composition, but also because 
where copper pipes, vessels, &c., are used, they have a greater action 
on that metal; and also that, on account of this greater action on 
copper, they are less suitable for use in generating steam, &c., where 
brass taps and machinery fittings are exposed to their action. 


II .—On certain Bismuth Gomjpounds, Part II. 

By M. M. Patti SON Muir, P.R.S.E., Assistant Lecturer on 
Chemistry, the Owens College, Manchester. 

1. In a paper communicated to the Society (J. Ohem. Soc., Feb., 1876, 
p. 144), I have shown that by gently heating together powdered bismuth 
and bromine in a reversed retort, tribromide of bismuth sublimes in the 
form of golden-yellow scales. In carrying out this process I noticed 
that, after prolonged heating, there always remained a light yellow- 
coloured solid, which refused to sublime: this solid I regarded as 
tribromide, mixed probably with metallic bismuth. Being desirous of 
obtaining a further quantity of one of the products of the action of 
dry ammonia upon bismuth-tribromide, I prepared the tribromide, but 
did not wholly separate the sublimed from the unsublimed portion. 
On heating this supposed tribromide in a stream of ammonia, I found 
that but a very small portion of it was acted upon by the ammonia: 
it seemed probable, therefore, that the tribromide was largely mixed 
with some other compound, upon which, under the conditions of the 
experiment, ammonia gas was without action. I therefore heated a 
portion of the yellow substance containing tribromide of bismuth and 
the supposed new compound in a tube of hard glass, whereby the 
tribromide was volatilised and condensed on the cold part of the tube, 
while a greyish-yellow powder remained. This powder proved to be 
a new oxybromide of bismuth. 

As I found that water was without action upon this oxybromide, 
while, as has been already shown, it decomposes bismuth tribromide, 
I shook up with water a quantity of the substance (from which the 
greater part of the tribromide had already been removed by heating) 
so long as the liquid became turbid. The residue was then dried at 
100° and analysed. The analysis was carried out by placing a weighed 
quantity of the substance in a flask furnished with a funnel-tube, and 
with an exit-tube, which dipped into water contained in a beaker. 
By pouring moderately concentrated nitric acid through the funnel 
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tube, the salt was decomposed without heating; the very small quan¬ 
tity of evolved hydrobromic acid was absorbed by the water in the 
beaker. The following numbers were obtained:— 

(1.) 0*9765 gram gave 0*7675 gram of BiaOa = 0*6888 gram of Bi. 


(2.) 0339 „ 


0-267 

» 

„ = 0-239 

99 99 

(3.) 0-864 „ 


0-6678 


„ = 0-6999 

99 >» 

(4.) 0-630 „ 


0-2965 


AgBr and 0 003 

,, Ag. 

(6.) 1-3062 „ 

»> 

0-6050 

tf 

„ „ 0-010 

»> 99 





Calculated for 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. Mean. 

BigBreOi.. 

Bismuth.. 70 51 

70*50 

' 70-19 

— 

— 70-34 

70-00 

Bromine.. — 

— 

— 

20*38 

20-20 20-29 

20-00 

Oxygen .. 




(diff.) 9-37 

10-00 


The most probable formula may be written 3 Bi206.2BiBr3: or the 
substance may, perhaps, be looked on as an oxybromide of bismuthyl, 
thus:— 

BiO^o 

Br—BiO< 

>0 

Br—BiO/ 

Br—BiO<"*^ 

Br—BiO/® 

Br—BiO/® 

Br—BiO^ 

BiO'^ 

2. The new oxybromide is a grey lustrous powder, consisting of an 
aggregation of minute crystals: it is insoluble in water. Concentrated 
nitric acid quickly dissolves this compound, with evolution of hydro¬ 
bromic acid: in dilute nitric acid it is soluble only after prolonged 
heating. Dilute hydrochloric acid dissolves it with tolerable ease. 
By dissolving a quantity of the oxybromide in hydrochloric acid con¬ 
taining a few drops of nitric acid, and pouring the solution into much 
water, a white, shining, crystalline precipitate was obtained, which 
contained bismuth and chlorine. An estimation of bismuth in this 
substance showed that it contained 80*42 per cent.: the oxychloride, 
2BiCl3.Bi208, contains 79*39 per cent, of bismuth. If the solution of 
the oxybromide in hydrochloric acid be boiled down to a small bulk, 
and be then largely diluted with water, a white amorphous precipitate 
is formed, which is probably the oxychloride BiOCl. 

The new oxybromide of bismuth is not changed by prolonged con- 
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taet with air; it is partly volatilised in greenish*white vapottrs when 
slightly heated over the blowpipe; the residue appears to consist of 
unchanged oxybromide. When heated with diy charcoal, the oxy- 
bromide is reduced, with formation of bismuth tribromide. The action 
of dry hydrogen upon this compound at a low red-heat brings about a 
change in the colour of the substance from grey to reddish*brown, and 
finally to black; the issuing hydrogen carries with it, mechanically, 
particles of a bismuth salt, inasmuch as if passed into water it causes 
the formation of a white precipitate containing bismuth and bromine 
—^probably oxybromide, BiOBr. The reddish-brown substance pro¬ 
duced in the above reaction was separated, and the quantity of bismuth 
in it was estimated: the amount found nearly coincided with that 
contained in the original oxybromide. The final product of the action 
of hydrogen upon this compound is metallic bismuth. Inasmuch as 
very considerable quantities of this oxybromide are always produced 
in preparing tribromide of bismuth by the method described in a 
previous paper, I have modified that method somewhat by conducting 
the operation in a reversed retort, through which a very gentle stream 
of dry carbon dioxide is passed. By this means a better yield of 
bismuth tribromide is obtained, but the process involves the expen- ’ 
diture of a larger amount of bromine. 

3. In my former paper, when describing the action of dry ammonia 
gas upon tribromide of bismuth, I stated that an ash-grey substance 
remained in the boat in which the tribromide was heated. I have 
attempted to prepare this substance in quantity, but have not suc¬ 
ceeded. Very gentle heating of tribromide of bismuth in a slow stream 
of ammonia appears to be the best method for forming this compound, 
but the quantity obtained is even then so very minute, that, after the 
expenditure of a large amount of tribromide, 1 have only been able 
to obtain less than 0*5 gram of the substance. 

I give the following estimations of bromine and of bismuth, therefore, 
only as approximate numbers, and am not inclined to place very much 
value upon them :— 

(1.) 0*1583 gram gave 0*1145 gram of Bi^Og = 0*1028 gram Bi. 

(2.) 0-1167 „ „ 0-1005 „ „ = 0-078 „ „ 

(3.) 0-1167 „ „ 0-040 „ Ag = 0-0296 „ Br. 

. Calculated for Found. 

BiNjBr. I. II. III. 


Bismuth . 66*04 66*89 66*84 — 

Bromine . 25*16 — — 25*36 

Nitrogen ........ 8*80 — — 


If BiNJBr be the true formula for this body, it might be regarded as 
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iwo molecules of ammonia in which five hydrogen atioxns are replaced 
iff one bismuthf and the sixth by bromine, thas:— 

NT Bi^ 

NJ Br 

Or as a derivative of (hypothetical) bismuth pentabromide, BLNa^^r. 

4. Xu a paper published in the April number of the Society’s 
Journal (1876, i, 483), I have described a process for the volumetric 
estimation of bismuth, founded upon Lowe’s observations (J. pr, Chem, 
Ixvii, 288) that chromate of bismuth is precipitated on the addition of 
potassium dichromate to a nearly neutral solution of bismuth nitrate. 
As, however, the exact composition of the bismuth chromate produced 
in the above reaction is still doubtful, I have undertaken a series of 
experiments with the view of determining the formula of this salt. 

6. Lowe (loc, cit.) describes two bismuth chromates, to which he 
assigns the formula? 3 Bi 203 . 2 Cr 03 and Bi 203 . 2 Cr 03 respectively: the 
former is produced by adding a solution of potassium chromate to a 
neutral solution of bismuth nitrate; the latter by digesting this salt 
with a small quantity of nitric acid, or by precipitating a neutral solu¬ 
tion of the nitrate with excess of potassium dichromate. 

6. 1 dissolved a quantity of metallic bismuth in nitric acid, boiled 
off the greater part of the acid, and added a solution of potassium 
chromate, whereupon a dense yellow precipitate was produced and 
quickly settled to the bottom of the vessel. This precipitate, when 
washed with boiling water, dried at 100®, and analysed, gave numbers 
agreeing with those required by the formula Bi 20 a. 2 Cr 03 assigned by 
Lowe to this salt. A further quantity of a solution of bismuth nitrate 
prepared as already described was precipitated with an excess of 
potassium dichromate; the precipitate, when washed and dried at 
100®, had likewise the composition expressed by the above formula. 
These results are in keeping with those of Lowe. Pearson (PhiL Mag., 
[4], xi, 204) assigns the formula BiaOa.CrOs to the salt obtained by 
precipitating bismuth nitrate with potassium dichromate, but taking 
Lowe’s extended series of analyses in conjunction with my own, I 
cannot but greatly doubt the accuracy of Pearson’s numbers. 

I have not obtained the salt 3Bi308.2Cr03 described by Lowe, because 
the solution of bismuth nitrate with which I worked was always made 
distinctly acid by means of nitric acid, 

7. Lowe mentions the fact that tlie yellow chromates of bismuth 
prepared by him are converted into a red salt or salts by boiling with 
caustic alkali; he does not appear to have inquired into the composi¬ 
tion of this red substance. To a quantity of the freshly precipitated 
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salt obtained by adding potassinm cbromate to bismuth nitrate nnder 
the conditions already detailed, a few drops of nitric acid were added, 
and the whole was boiled for 3-—4 hours: the yellow colour of the 
original chromate slowly changed to red, which became more and 
more brilliant in shade as the boiling continued. When no further 
change in the colour of the solid substance could be detected by con¬ 
tinued boiling, the liquid was decanted, the salt was washed with 
boiling water until every trace of acid was I'emoved, and the wash- 
water was no longer coloured; it was then dried at 100° and analysed. 


1. 0*18024 gram gave 0*1484 

gram Bi 203 

= 01331 gram Bi. 

2. 0-4506 

)) 

0-3690 

ft 

= 0-3311 

3. 0-18024* 

J? 

0-150 

ft 

= 0-1346 

4. 0-18024 

ft 

0-024 

gram Cr 203 

= 0-0166 gram Cr. 

5. 0-4506 

ft 

0-064 

ft 

= 0-0438 „ 

6. 0-7032 

ft 

0-091 

ft 

= 0-0623 

Calculated 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. V. 

VI. Mean. for 

Bi 203 .Cr 03 . 

Bismuth.... 73-85 

74*67 

73-48 

— — 

— 74*00 73*94 

Chromium., — 

— 

— 

9*21 9*64 

8*84 9*28 915 


8. On boiling the chromate obtained by precipitating bismuth 
nitrate with excess of potassinm dichromate, with a very little nitric 
acid, it also was converted into a brilliantly red-coloured salt: this 
salt was washed, dried at 100°, and analysed. 

1. 0*6976 gram gave 0*6025 gram Bi 203 = 0*4609 gram Bi. 


2. 0-23905 

ft 

0-1990 

„ = 0-1785 

ft 

3. 0-6976 

ft 

0-085 

gram Cr20s = 0*0582 gram Cr. 

4. 0-23905 

ft 

0-0308 

„ = 0-0211 

ft 





Calculated for 


I. 

n. 

III. IV. Mean. 

BiaOg.CrO*. 

Bismuth .... 

75-47 

74-68 

— — 75-07 

73-94 

Chromium .. 

— 

— 

9-74 8-82 9-28 

9-15 


9. The new chromate of bismuth is a vermillion-coloured salt, con¬ 
sisting of an aggregation of very minute microscopic needles; it is 
insoluble in water, but is easily dissolved by dilute hydrochloric acid; 
it is also soluble, although not so readily, in dilate nitric or sulphuric 
acid. The salt is partly dissolved by hot caustic soda-solution, and 
partly transformed into a yellow chromate, probably BiaOs.CrOa. This 
chromate is not changed by gentle heating over a Bunsen lamp, but 
when more strongly heated it is converted into a dark-brown substance 
which is insoluble in water; but is readily dissolved by dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, with formation of a very dark coloured liquid. 
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10. In order to determine the circumstances which principally condi¬ 
tion the formation of the red from the yellow chromate, a quantity of the 
latter was allowed to remain in contact with a solution of potassium 
dichromate and a few drops of nitric acid for six weeks, at ordinary 
temperatures; a very small amount of red salt was produced, but the 
production soon ceased. By decanting the supernatant liquid, adding 
dichromate solution und a little acid, the production of red chromate 
of bismuth seemed to be slightly increased, but eventually only a very 
small percentage of the yellow was in this way converted into the red 
salt. 

I found also that boiling the yellow chromate in contact with excess 
of potassium dichromate in a neutral solution brought aljout no change 
in the former salt, but that the presence of a small quantity of caustic 
potash or soda caused ilie formation, at a boiling temperature, of the 
red salt, although much more slowly and to a much smaller extent 
than w^as the case with riitjic acid. 

11. If this red chromate be boiled with a small quantity of concen¬ 
trated nitric acid, it is partly dissolved and partly converted into a 
mass of small ruby-red crystals: by evaporating the solution a further 
quantity of the red crystals is obtained, and the mother-liquor from 
these, when poured into water, deposits a copious precipitate of a 
light yellow colour. 

The ruby-red crystals appear, under the microscope, as monoclinic 
prisms; they are insoluble in water whether hot or cold; they are 
easily dissolved by dilute hydrochloric or nitric acid. 

The ruby-red crystalline salt was dried at 100"', washed repeatedly 
vvitli hot water, again dried at 100®, and analysed with the following 
results:— 

1. 0’2555 gram gave 012H gram Bi^Oa = 0*1149 gram Bi. 

2. 0*2555 „ 012(; „ = 0*1122 

3. 0*2555 ,, 0*088 gram CrgOj = 0*0602 gram Cr. 

4. 0*2555 „ 0*0875 „ = 0*0599 

5. 0*3242 gram lost 0*0045 on heating to 200°—250°* 

6. 0*274 „ 0*0040 

I II. III. IV. V. VI. Mean. Calculated for 

Bi 2 O 8 . 4 CrOs.H 2 O. 

Bismuth.. 4497 43 82 — — — —. 44*39 44 73 

Chromium — — 23*56 23*44 — — 23*50 23*55 

Water.... — 1-39 1*04 1 52 203 

The yellow precipitate obtained by pouring the mother-liquor from 
the red crystals into water, when washed and examined was found to 
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oouTespond in its general chemical behaviour with Lowe’s yellow 
chromate, Bi208.2Cr03: the same salt was obtained by dissolving the 
rtiby-red salt in a little strong nitric acid and pouring the solution into 
water. The action of strong nitric acid upon the red chromate— 
BijOa-CrOa—may very probably be represented thus:— 

6 (Bi 208 .Cr 03 ) 4* 8 HNO 3 = Bi20a.4Cr03 + Bi 203 . 2 Cr 08 + 

8(Bi0)]sr03 + 4H2O. 

Strong hydrochloric acid dissolves the salt, Bi203.4Cr03, with evolu¬ 
tion of chlorine : on evaporating the solution to a very small bulk, a 
thick, dark red, semi-solid, non-crystalline mass is obtained, which on 
the addition oT water yields a very light-yellow coloured flocculent 
pretsipitate, which is insoluble in hot water, but is easily dissolved by 
dilute acids, and which contains bismuth and chromium. 

By prolonged boiling first with dilute nitric acid, then with water, 
Bi203.4Cr03 is transformed into another light orange-coloured chrom¬ 
ate, the exact composition of w hich I have not as yet ascertained. 

When the rnby-red chromate is very gently heated over a Bunsen 
flame, it parts with water of crystallisation: at a somewhat higher 
temperature it undergoes decomposition, reddish fumes are given off, 
and a very dark green powder remains, which is with difficulty soluble 
in acids. 

12. In one instance when boiling a quantity of the yellow chromate 
(Bi2032Cr03) with caustic soda, I found that the formation of red salt 
did not take place to any appreciable extent; I therefore removed the 
greater part of the alkali by washing, added nitric acid, and heated the 
liquid for some days at a temperature of about 60°, when I found that 
the yellow salt was converted into highly crystall'ne, shining, reddish- 
coloured needles. These crystals were thoroughly washed, dried at 
100°, and analysed. 

1. 0-2148 gram gave 01475 gram BijOg = 0*1323 gram Bi. 

2. 0*2148 „ 0-1495 „ = 01341 

3. 0*2148 „ 0*049 gram CriOs = 0*0336 gram Cr. 

4. 0*2148 „ 0*050 „ = 0*0342 

6. 0*2148 „ 0*051 „ == 0*0349 

6. 0*2148 „ 0*052 „ = 0*0356 

7. 0*3893 gram lost 0*0098 gram on heating. 

8. 0*1695 „ 0*0045 „ 

I- n. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 

Bismuth.. 61*59 62-43 — — — — — _ 

Chromium — — 15*65 15*92 1626 16*57 — — 

Water.... — — 2*62 2*66 
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Calculated for 

Mean. Bi 203 . 2 Cr 03 H 20 . 

Bismuth.. .. 62*01 61*19 


Chromium. 16*09 15*21 

Water . 2*59 2*62 


13. This salt presents the appearance of brilliant orange-yellow 
crystalline needles belonging to the monoclinic system; the crystals 
appear of a canary-yellow colour when viewed under the microscope by 
reflected light, but orange-yellow when viewed by transmitted light: 
they do not undergo any change by heating to 150° : by gentle heating 
over a Bunsen lamp, they part with water of crystallisation, and 
become of a deeper orange colour. 

When strongly heated, the orange-yellow crystals become perfectly 
black, but retain their crystalline form unaltered: at a higher tempera¬ 
ture the black crystals fuse and are partly decomposed. This salt is 
insoluble in water even aff-er protracted boiling ; it is readily dissolved 
by dilute hyd)*ochloric acid, less easily by dilute nitric acid. The 
black crystals which remain on heating the original salt are less 
soluble in acid than that salt, and their solution is of a darker and 
more green colour than that of the original salt. 

14. For the three chromates of bismuth described in the foregoing 
pages, and for Lowe’s salt, I would propose the following names, 
which seem to me to express their composition with a tolerable degree 
of accuracy:— 

a. The red chromate, BijOaCrOs, may be represented by the 
formula— 

/OBiO 

CrO,; 

\OBiO 

and may be called hism-uthyl chromate, 

b. The crystalline orange-yellow salt, Bi 208 . 2 Cr 03 H 20 , may be repre¬ 
sented by the formula— 

OBiO 

CvOy 

yo H 3 O 

CrOa\QgjQ 

and may be called monohydrated bismuthyl dichromate. 

yOBiO 

c. Lowe’s salt then becomes bismuthyl dichromate, Cr 02 ^ 

CrO< 

^OBiO 

d. The rabj-red crystaJQine salt, Bij0s.4Cr0a.H80, may be called 

c 2 
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monohydraied lismuthyl ietraohromate, and may be represented by the 
formula— 


CrO 

CrO 

CrO 

CrO 


/OBiO 

> 

> 

> 

\OBiO 


H,0. 


I hope to be able to communicate to the Society, in a future paper, 
the results of further researches upon the chromates and other salts of 
bismuth. 


III.—COMMUNICATIONS FKOM THE PATHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF DR. THUDICHUM. 

No. I.—“ On Olycero-jpliofiplLOTie Acid and its as obtained from the 

Phosphorised Constiiuenis of the BratnP 

Bj J. L. W. Thudichum and C. T. Kingzett. 

(1.) Glycero-phosphortc acid was first prepared syntliotically by 
Pelouze from glycerin and phosphoric acid, by heating these lx)dies 
together at a somewhat high temperature. Soon after Pelouze had 
constructed the acid synthetically, Goblcy obtained it from egg 
lecithine (C 4 ^H 04 NPO 9 ) by decomposing this substance witl) acids. 
Subsequently Lehmann observed its presence in diseased brain-matter, 
and for many years the source of it in the brain was considered, by 
inference rather than observation, to be the above named lecithin, while 
certain well defined principles contained in bra in-matter, from which 
glycero-phosphoric acid is formed on chemolysis, were overlooked. 

Quite recently one of us has discovered the body named heplialin 
(C 42 H 79 NPOi 3 ) in brain-matter, and has further already published some 
account of its decomposition-products (see Jiep, Medical Off. Privy 
Council^ New Series, No. iii). 

When kephalin is boiled for many hours with baryta-water, there 
are formed the insoluble barium salts of certain new fatty acids, and a 
solution containing one or two nitrogenous bases, and baric glycero¬ 
phosphate. It is to the acid obtained in this way, that the present 
research more especially refers. 
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(2.) Olycero-phosphate of lead may be prepared from the solution of 
baric glycero-phospbate just described, by precipitation with any soluble 
salt of lead, as for example, the chloride or acetate. In order to entirely 
remove glycero-pbosphoric acid in this way from the solution, it is 
necessary to concentrate and ncutrali.se the latter from time to time, on 
account of a slight solubility of the glycero-phosphate of lead. 

Giycero-phosphate of lead prepared synthetically is granular and 
white, and remains so on drying, whereas when it is obtained from 
kephalin it dries to a hard, brittle, slightly coloured mass, even when 
chemically pure. 

On ignition, the salt leaves a residue of pyrophosphate of lead, and 
this ofFers a ready means of ascertaining the purity of the preparation. 
Thus with a specimen of the salt prepared as described from kephalin, 
it w'as found that 0*911 gram left a residue of 0*744 gram Pb2p207, 
while theory requires 0*7104 gram. 

(3.) Qlycero-phoiiphafe of calcium (normal salt) may be prepared from 
the lead salt by decomposition with hydrosulphuric acid, and neutralisa¬ 
tion of the filtrate with calcic carbonate. 

This salt is but little soluble in a hot concentrated aqueous solution, 
from which it is consequently deposited. 

A quantity of the lead salt, of which some analytical evidence has been 
given above, was converted into calcic salt, and the solution evaporated 
near the boiling point, when a white deposit of calcic glycero-phosphate 
occurred. This, when washed and dried, was analysed. 0*3400 gram 
after strong ignition with the aid of nitric acid, left a residue of 0*207 
gram, equal to 00*8 per cent. Ca 2 P 207 . Pure calcic glycero-phosphate 
should leave 60*5 per cent, pyro-phosphate. 

Another sample of the calcium salt prepared as described gave the 
following figures on analysis :— 

C = 13*243“] = 2*3“] 

H = 3*421 =7*1 

Ca = 19*149 rper ceut, = 1*0 ^atoms, taking Ca = 1. 

P .= 14*841 = 1*0 

O = 49*346^ = 6’4l- 

There is in tin's analysis a slight deficiency in the carbon, while it 
leaves no doubt that the formula of the salt is CsHTCaPOe. A third 
preparation gave the following analysis:— 

C = 16*30“] = 2*9" 

H = 3*47 = 7*3 

Ca = 18*96 per cent. =1*0 Vatoms, 

P = 14*69 = 1*0 

0 = 46*58J = 6*1^ 

which fully confirms the above inferred composition of this salt. 
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(4) Acid Olycero-phosphate of Calcium, —A solution of tho calcium 
salt neutral to test-paper, becomes, on beating and at the same time as 
the normal salt separates, acid to test-paper; and if the motherwliqudr 
is now precipitated with alcohol, there is produced, not the normal 
but the acid salt. A portion precipitated in this way by alcohol was 
white and granular. It was dried at 100° 0. 

0*82? gram left on ignition 0*478 gram residue = 57*80 per cent. 
N“ow the normal salt would have given, as we haweseen, 60*5 per cent, 
residue. By this observation we were led to the theory of an acid salt 
of this construction, C 3 H 7 CaP 06 ,C 3 H 9 P 06 , giving a total formula of 
C 8 HieCap 20 i 2 , and it was probable that on ignition such a salt would 
leave a residue of half-saturated acid pyrophosphate H 2 CaP 207 , losing 
only C 6 ,Hu, 05 . 

On this theory, the residue should have amounted to 66’54 per cent.; 
it did amount to 57*80 per cent. 

The idea of the existence of an acid calcium salt is supported by a 
corresponding salt of glycero* sulphuric acid known to exist. Glycero- 
sulphuric acid, is 03115 ( 11 ^^ 02 ) 03 , and forms an acid salt CsHiCaSO®, 
C3H6SO5. 

(5.) Ohjcero-phosphate of barium prepared from synthetically made 
acid and baric carbonate was white, and behaved, as regards its insolu¬ 
bility in, and consequent precipitation from hot aqueous solution, simi¬ 
larly to the calcic salt. But this property of separation of the salt on 
boiling the solution, seemed to be only transient, for after a solution 
had stood for 10 honrs since it was so precipitated, no precipitation 
occurred on again boiling the solution, and ammonia produced a 
voluminous precipitate in the solution, apparently indicating that some 
degree of decomposition of the salt had occurred. 

Some of the salt was prepared from the solution resulting from 
the decomposition of kephalin by baryta, by precipitation with alcohol. 
This was redissolved in water, and reprecipitated by alcohol several 
times ; finally it was dissolved in water, and concentrated by evapora¬ 
tion on the water-bath, when a deposit occurred, rather grey in colour. 
This was isolated, dried by pressure between folds of paper, and over 
H 2 SO 4 m vacuo, and finally at 100® C. At 110® it was not afFected; 
it was now analysed. 


C = n- 46 ’ 
H = 2-44 
Ba = 4515 
P = 10-21 
0 = 30-74- 


= 2-f' 
= 7-4 
^ per cent. = 1-0 
= 1-0 
= 5-8- 


atoms, leading to a formula 
ofCJEI,BaPO,. 


Another specimen of baric glycero-phospbate was prepared much in 
the same way, bnt with one difference, that wbereae the one, the 
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analysis of whicli has just been given, was separated from water by 
boiling, the one now to be described was precipitated from aqueous 
solution by alcohol, with which it was also washed. On isolation the 
precipitate contracted, became horny, transparent, and finally fused 
to a thick liquid. It eventually dried to a brittle mass. On analysis 
it gave— 


C = 
H = 
Ba = 
P = 
O = 


12Gir 

2-933 

40-950 

9*266 

34-240. 


per cent., leading to a formula of 
C3H7BaP0G,H20. 


These observations led us to the surmise that the baric salt as pre¬ 
cipitated by alcohol was a true alcoholate. The truth of this hypo¬ 
thesis was proved by the experiments now to be described. 

(6.) The Alcoholo-liydrated Baric Glycero-phosphate —A quantity of 
baric glycero-phosphate, as prepared by the chemolysis of kephalin 
with baryta, was precipitated by alcohol, and the precipitate washed 
with alcohol, after which it was exposed to the air, when it lost 
alcohol, became brown and somewhat brittle round the edges, and 
began to fuse. At this stage it was again dissolved in the minimum 
amount of cold water (very soluble), and the solution reprecipitated 
by absolute alcohol. The precipitate so prepared was isolated, allowed 
to drain, and a portion examined as follows:— 

When thoroughly drained, a small quantity was pressed in a vice 
between folds of blotting-paper, until it became pulverulent. It was 
now heated in an air-bath at 100° C., until it was approximately dry. 
In this \\ay 0*7354 gram lost 0*2376 gram, and became 0*4978 gram, 
corresponding to a loss of 32*30 per cent. The lesidue of this opera¬ 
tion, when burnt, left a residue weighing 0*3064 gram, equal to 61*5 
per cent. 

Pure normal baric glycero-phosphate leaves on ignition 72*96 per 
cent, residue, while the hypothetical acid salt of formula CsHTBaPOs, 
C^HgPOe, might presumably leave under such conditions 65*3 per cent, 
of S^BaP^O;. 

A salt of the formula 1would leave on ignition 62*9 

per cent. H 2 BaP 207 . After this preliminary experiment, the whole 
precipitate obtained by alcohol, and amounting to 71 grams, was dried 
by pressuie between folds of paper, until it was quite pulverulent, then 
placed in 200 c.c. water, in which the substance first of all set like 
glue, but after 48 hours had not entirely 'dissolved. 

An addition, however, of 100 c.c. more water gave a perfect reddish- 
brown solution, which was now subjected to distillation, and the 
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alcohol contained in the first 150 c.c. distillate determined. It was 
thus shown that in the 71 grams of glycero-phosphate, so dry that it 
could be powdered, there were 14*84 grams of absolute alcohol, or 20*9 
per cent. 

We abstain from giving any formula for this alcoholo-hydrate of 
baric glycero-pliosphate. The general analytical results show— 


Absolute ethylic alcohol. 20*9 

Water . 11*4 

Total volatile at 100° C. .. 32*3 

Residue of baric phosphate .... 41*6 

Volatile at red heat. 26*1 


Total glycero-phosphate of Ba.. 67*7 


32*3 

(form undetermined.) 


67*7 


100*0 


There are probably at least three molecules of alcohol and six of 
water combined with one molecule of acid glycero-phosphate in this 
compound. 

The residue, from which the alcohol had been distilled, was concen¬ 
trated by evaporation on a water-bath, when it deposited grey granular 
matter, which on analysis was found to bo normal glycero-phosphate of 
barium, CsIlTBaPOg. 

The mother-liquor obtained after the separation of the normal baric 
salt just alluded to, was again precipitated bjy absolute alcohol. The 
precipitate was dried by pressure between folds of paper until it was 
pulverulent. It now weighed 63 grams, and was dissolved in 300 c.c. 
water, and the solution distilled to one-half. On estimation of the 
alcohol, it was found that the salt bad contained 15*5 per cent, absolute 
alcohol. 

Finally the residual solution of barium glycero-phosphate was trans¬ 
formed into lead salt, and the lead salt into calcium salt. That portion 
of the calcium salt which was deposited from a boiling solution was 
found to be normal. From the mother-liquor, which grew acid, a salt 
was precipitated by alcohol, which, from a determination of the residue 
left on combustion of a portion of it, seemed to be the acid salt of 
calcium. 

(7.) The salts of kryptophanic acid (from urine) and kreatylic acid 
(from flesh) present characters which recall those above attributed to 
glycero-phosphate of barium. Thus the copper salt of kryptophanic 
acid when precipitated by alcohol behaves like the glycero-phosphate 
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of barium already described, yielding, on distillation with water, 
alcohol. 

The following alcoholates are known: ZnCIa,2CiH60 ; CaCl2,4C2H60; 
Mg(]Sr 03 ) 2 , 6 C 2 He 0 ; Ac. 

Glycero-phosphate of barium not only seems to be the only organic 
compound which is known to form alcoholates, but it is in so far 
unique, as it is an alcoholate and a hydrate at the same time. 

The difEerences observed in the relative amounts of alcohol and 
water may bo caused by the different proportions of these bodies 
which are present at the moment of precipitation. If several alcoholo- 
hydrates are producible, the method of preparation makes it unavoid¬ 
able that a mixture of these should be produced. But even if this 
were not the case, and if there were only one type of alcoholo-hydrate, 
the varying amounts of Jilcohol in different precipitations would compel 
us to assume that alcohol and water may substitute each other in 
indefinite proportions, as iaoniorphous compounds do in mixed 
crystals. 

(8.) It is to be remarked that during the elementary analyses of the 
salts of glycero-phosphoric acid, some difficulty is experienced in burn¬ 
ing the whole of the carbon; hence the results obtained are generally 
rather low as regards that element. When glycerin and phosphoric 
acid lire heated together, even for a long time, only a small portion of 
both is transformed into glycero-phosphoric acid ; it may be that the 
acid is constantly formed and again decomposed. And this idea is 
supported by the unstable character of the acid and its soluble salts. 

The insoluble lead salt is very stable ; next comes the calcium salt, 
then the barium salt. 

Other salts, such as those of silver and copper, seem to decompose 
at every stage of their pi eduction, so that although voluminous at 
first, they fall away to almost nothing during attempts at their purifi¬ 
cation. 

During all transformations or concentrations of solutions, consider¬ 
able quantities of the acid are decomposed, and the relative phosphates 
and glycerine are formed. 

(9.) We now know three classes of phosphorised bodies in the brain, 
which contain glycero-phosphoric acid as a proximate nucleus. These 
are the keplialins, myelins, and lecithins. Ot the constitution of these, 
one of us has given a diagmm (in the research already alluded to) to 
show that they contain four classes of radicles each, which give rise 
to four different poles of combining power; the acid pole, the alka- 
loidal pole, and two substitution-poles. 
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B 


R + P 

R + N 


R 



The acid pole, feebly developed as it is, seems to be mainly the result 
of the survival of one of the hydroxyls of the phosphoric acid radicle 
in the larger radicle of glycero-phosphoryl. The fatty acid radicles 
seem to occupy the places of the two hydroxyls of the glycerin left 
nnoccupied by the phosphoryl; so that there is only one dynamicity 
left to which the nitrogenised nucleus (neurine or oxy-neurine, or 
choline) can be fastened, and this is the second hydroxyl of phos¬ 
phoryl. 

rOH. C 3 H 9 PO 6 

CaHfl< OH. Glycero-phosphoric acid. 

tOPO(OH)a 

f ClyHssOa 

p XT J tlifiHaiOa = C42H85HPO9 

opo r C 5 H 15 NO 2 Lecithin. 

I lOH 



C18H3302 


OH I C3H5 OPO C,H,.,NO, 

Pole. * 

016H3102 

or better still, 

Pole. 

1 

( CiaH^aO, ) 

/ G3H. \ 

C16H31O2 ^ 

HO 

1(0 P 0)1 

( C^HijlfO* ) 


\ 


Pole. 


Pole. 


These formulsB explain the circumstance that the first observers of 
lecithin (Gobley and Diaconow) believed it to be a nalUlike body. 
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IV.—OOMMUNIOATIONS FROM THE PATHOLOGICAL ^ 
LABORATORY OP DR. THUDICHDM. 

II. On some Reactions of Biliverdin. 

By J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D. 

In the following experiments a quantity of biliverdin was used, which 
had been prepared from bilirubin by Heintz’s process, and on analysis 
had yielded the formula C 8 H 9 NO 2 . 

1. Monobrominated Biliverdin .—A quantity of finely powdered bili¬ 
verdin, which when quite dry at 100“ weighed 0*8064 gram, was 
treated in a Liebig’s drying apparatus with dry bromine vapour mixed 
with dry air. It absorbed the bromine and became perfectly black* 
When the action of bromine had been allowed to complete itself 
during many hours, at the ordinary temperature, the excess of bromine 
was displaced by dry air. The product now weighed 2*3684 grams, or 
almost threefold the weight of the original biliverdin. The apparatus 
was now heated to 100 ® and dry air passed over the product for many 
hours. A little bromine and much hydrobromic acid escaped, and 
after the passing of more than two hundred litres of air (measured by 
the displacement of the water in the aspimtor) the apparatus became 
of constant weight, and the substance lost mere vestiges of HBr. It 
now w'eighed 1*22236 gram. The equation 

CaH^NO, -h Br* = HBr + CeHsBrNO*, 

requires that 151 parts biliverdin should become 230 parts of bromin- 
ated substitution-product, and therefore the 0*8064 biliverdin should 
have increased to 1*2282, equal to an addition of 0*4218 gram of 
bromine. This hypothesis is therefore very nearly satisfied by the 
experiment. 

The new product is a perfectly black powder, insoluble in ether, 
very little soluble in alcohol; soluble in oil of vitriol, precipitated 
from this by dilution with water; the solution has a feeble purplish 
tint; soluble in caustic soda, precipitated from this in brown flakes 
by acetic acid. From the aspect of the reaction it is probable that 
the substance cannot be dissolved in either sulphuric acid or soda 
without change. 

Analysis. — a. 0*0282 gram burned with copper oxide in vacuo 
yielded a mixture of gas which after the necessary corrections 
amounted to 23*78 c.c. Of this 22*4 c.c. wore CO 2 , and 1*38 were N. 
This is equal to 42*58 per cent. C., and 6*12 per cent. N. The relation 
of C : N is therefore 8*1 : 1*0, 
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b, 0*1920 gram ignited in a glass tube with soda and nitre, 4o., 
gave 0*1613 AgBr, equal to 35*72 per cent. Br, 

c, A combustion with lead chromate in a very long tube yielded 
quantities which showed that the quotient of carbon by its atomic 
weight was to that of hydrogen as 3‘22 to 3*179, or, in atoms, very 
nearly 8 : 8 . These analyses, therefore, confirm the presumption 
derivable from the synthetical genesis of the product, namely, that it 
is C 8 H 8 BrN 02 . Theory requires 41*73 per cent. C; 3*47 per cent. H ; 
34*73 per cent^ Br; 6*08 per cent. N ; leaving for O 13*99 per cent. 

This reaction, therefore, confirms the formula which (in consequence 
of my researches communicated in the 10th Report of the Medical 
OflBcer of the Privy Council, 1867, p. 240 to 251: also Jour, pr. Ghem,^ 
104 (1868), 4, et seq,, and Proc. Boy. Soc.^ xvi, 217) I have attributed 
to biliverdin, namely, C 8 H 9 NO 2 . Incidentally the reaction by which 
bilirubin is transformed into biliverdin is also confirmed, and some 
additional light is thrown on the process: 


C9H9NO2 -f 0, = ChH^NO* 4- CO2. 


Bilirubin (as I have shown in a paper printed in the Chetn. Soc. 
May, 1875, p. 389) when treated with dry bromine vapour, yields up 
two atoms of hydrogen, and assumes two atoms of Br in their place : 

+ Br 4 = 2HBr + C»H 7 Br 2 N 02 . 

This reaction I ha^'e confirmed by several new preparations and their 
elementary analyses (see my “ Open Letter to the Imperial Academy 
at Vienna,” &c., Clmnical News, April 15 and 22, 1876). It is there¬ 
fore clear that bilirubin, when passing into biliverdin, not only loses 
an atom of carbon, but also undergoes a change regarding the manner 
in which one of its atoms of hydrogen is bound, to that this hydrogen- 
atom, though capable of being replaced in bilirubin, is no longer 
replaceable by Br in biliverdin. 

2. Hydrohiliverdin .—A quantity of biliverdin was dissolved in 
caustic soda and water, and some sodium-amalgam added. The mix¬ 
ture was repeatedly agitated. On the third day the solution, at first 
greenish, was brownish-red. Hydrochloric acid now gave a brown 
deposit which was collected on a filter and edulcorated with water. The 
filtrates were coloured reddish, and seemed to contain a side product, 
soluble in dilute HCl. The precipitate was treated with alcohol, and 
dissolved to a great extent, but a portion remained insoluble in even 
boiling alcohol, and ultimately formed a black powder. The alcoholic 
solution contained, however, the bulk of the new product. 

Spectral Phenomena of the Alcoholic Solution of HydrobiUverdin ,— 
The concentrated dark-brown solutioh, with Drummond^s light, trans- 
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mits red only. On greater dilution, all red, yellow, and some green 
rays pass; green is shaded Again more dilated, a separate feeble 
absorption-band appears at the junction of green and blue, overlying 
the line F equilaterally. This spectrum is, therefore, not identical 
with that of hydrobilirubin (see Journ. Cheni. Soc., May, 1875, 389, 
spectrum 8), in which the absorption-band fills the space between the 
lines E and F, overlapping them both, and is of unsymmetrical 
intensity, its greatest intensity being about one-third nearer to E than 
F. This experiment thus leads to a presumption that hydrobiliverdin 
and hydrobilirubin, i hough similar in external appearance and some 
properties, are not, as has been alleged, identical. 

The alcoholic solution of hydrobiliverdin is precipitated by water. 
Ammoniacal solution of zinc chloride added to this dissolves all, and 
the solution fluoresces feebly greenish-brown in sunlight only; the 
fluorescence appears to be homochroraatic. 


V .—Note Oil the occurrence of Benzene in Eosm Light Oils, 

By Watson Smith, F.C.S. 

In refining rosin obtained as a bye-product in the distillation of oil of 
turpentine (from crude turpentine), the dark-coloured crude rosin is 
placed in iron stills and superheated steam passed through the mass, 
the distilled rosin being deposited in a series of condensers. A quan¬ 
tity of light oils also passes over. The distillation is thus partially a 
destructive distillation. These light oils have formed the subject of a 
few experiments at different times. 

In the year 18G7, having occasion to examine tlie above-men¬ 
tioned oils, I found that they contained a large proportion of 
benzene, together with products boiling below 80° C. This sample 
began to boil at 50°, and a large proportion of it passed over below 
100°. This portion was carefully fractionated, and a considerable 
amount of product obtained, boiling constantly between 80° and 85°. 
It possessed all the properties of benzene, but appeared still to be 
slightly contaminated by turpentine-products, so that on treating it with 
fuming nitric acid, though the nitro-benzene was easily obtained, yet 
this product when tasted was found to possess, at first for an instant, 
the characteristic sweet taste of nitro-benzene, rapidly succeeded, 
however, by a most disagreeable acrid taste. 

Since the time above mentioned the plant in the works whence the 
above sample W'as obtained, has undergone considerable alteration, the 
effect of this alteration being a considerably higher temperature used 
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in the rosin distillation in order to get a larger yield of rosin oils. LiEst 
year (1876) I made a further examination of this rosin spirit, and pro¬ 
cured a sample of the first gallon of rectified spirit coming over from* 
the “ rectifier.” It was perfectly clear and transparent, but of a faint 
^llow tint, deepening on exposure and keeping. 200 c.c. were placed 
in a flask and fractionally distilled, with the following results:— 


Liquid begem to 

b(yil at 

109° C., and 

the Distillate to drop in the 



Receiver at 116 

°C. 

Temperature. 

Vol. 

Per cent. 


Below 120°... 

.. 7 

3-5 


„ 130 .. . 

... 50 

25 0 .... 

Redistilled this fraction: It 

„ 140 ... 

.. 44 

220 

began to boil at 108® C., and 

150 ... 

.. 36 

18-0 

the larger bulk of it came 

„ 160 ... 

.. 28 

140 

over below 117®. Smelled 

„ 170... 

... 22 

110 

strongly of toluene, and 

„ 180... 

.. 8 

40 

readily yielded nitrotoluene 

„ ino ... 

.. 4 

20 

with nitric acid. This was, 




however, contaminated with 



99-5 

small quantities of tui'pen- 




tinc products. 


It would appear that the effect of using a comparatively low tem¬ 
perature in distilling the rosin with superheated steam, results in the 
yield of light oils containing a considerable proportion of benzene 
as a constituent, together with bodies boiling below 80”. That when 
higher temperatures are used, no benzene is obtained, or but traces, and 
toluene makes its appearance as the lowest-boiling member. 


VI.— A new method for preparing the Eydrocarlons, ^'DiphenyV' and 
Iso-dinaphthyland on the action^ at a high temperature^ of Metallic 
Chlorides upon certain Hydrocarbons. 

By Watson Smith, F.C.S. 

Benzene and Antimony Trichloride. 

The mixed vapours* of benzene and antimony trichloride were passed 
through a red-bot tube, when the following equation was realised 

C H 

OCeHa *+• 2SbOl3 ss 3 I -f* 6IIC1 •+* Sb2 

UeHs 
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The distillation was repeated several times. It ^as found that though 
the yield was greatly increased hy this method above that obtained with 
benzene alone, yet that it was not as large as could be desired. The 
diphenyl was separated from the mixture of diphenyl, metallic anti- 
mony, and excess of antimony chloride by treatment with hydrochloric 
acid, and finally distilling with water, in the vapour of which the 
hydrocarbon is carried over. The experiment was now repeated with 
tetracMoiide of tin. 


Benzene and Tin Tetrachloride, 


On passing the mixed vapours of these bodies through a red-hot 
tube filled with pumice-stone fragments, hydrochloric acid gas was 
copiously evolved, and the following equations were realised, both 
metallic tin and stannous chloride being reduced and found in the 
receiver:— 


The mixed result 
is what is ob- -< 
tained 



C.H 5 


( 1 ) 4C,H, + SnCI. 

= 2 | 

+ 4HC1 + Sn 

C«H. 



CeH. 


(2) 4CoH, + 2RnCl4 

= 2 | 

+ 4HC1 + 2SnCl, 

CcHj 



By this method diphenyl is formed in large quantity, being found in 
the receiver in solid cakes, consisting of a mixture of diphenyl with 
some stannous chloride. It is undoubtedly the simplest and quickest 
method for procuring diphenyl in quantity. 


Tohcne and Antimony Trichloride, 

Large volumes of hydrochloric acid evolved and much metallic anti¬ 
mony reduced. However, a tarry, oily mass was obtained, which 
yielded on distillation no stilbene, but at 270° a red oil smelling like 
burnt cheese; at from 280°—300° another oil, with a still ranker and 
more disagreeable odour, and at 360° or thereabouts a thick gummy 
oil, which crystallised, forming a striated mass of crystals. I am 
experimenting further in this derectioin 

Naphthalene and Antimony Trichloride through a red-hot Tube, 

Considerable quantities of hydrochloric acid were evolved, metallic 
antimony reduced, and a largely increased yield of iso-dinaphthyl 
obtained. This is shown as follows:— 
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Per cent. 

Najphthalme alone used : After eight distillations through 

red-hot tube, crude substance obtained . = 17 ‘23 

Naphthalene and Antkmyiy Trichloride : After three distil¬ 
lations through red-hot tube, crude substance ob¬ 
tained . = 48 ‘6 

(After distilling to purify. Yellow crystalline 
substance partially purified . 

In purifying the crude substance by triturating and washing with 
petroleum-spirit, a yellow substance is dissolved communicating a red 
tint to the spirit; from this solution crystals in wart-like masses gradu¬ 
ally separate. This substance I shall now endeavour to isolate. 

Naphthalene and Tin Tetrachloride, 

The results of this experiment were hydrochloric acid gas, together 
with a considerable separation of carbon, metallic tin, and stannous 
chloride, and the formation of chlorinated substitution-products of 
naphthalene, and of a considerable amount of iso-dinaphthyl. It 
was found, however, that, owing to the frequent stopping up of 
the tube with reduced carbon, and continual danger of explosions, 
the method with antimony trichloride is much to be preferred, as 
it is quite easy of performance and presents neither of the above 
disadvantages. 

In the above reactions it would appear that, in the first case^ the 
following equation is realised:— 

CioH, 

6 C,oH8 -f 2SbCl3 = 3 I + 6HC1 + Rb*; 

in the second — 

ChoH, 

r 40,oHs + SnOh = 2 I -h 4HC1 + Sn. 

CioH, 

C,oH, 

and4CioH« + 2SnCl4 = 2 | + 4H01 + 2SnCh. 

C,oH, 

Of course these equations represent only approximately what actually 
and totally takes place, other bodies being formed in small quantity. 

The melting point and boiling point of the substance obtained in 
both the reactions named agreed with those of iso-dinaphthyl. A 
combustion was also made and gave the following results 
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Calculated for C10H7 



Found. 


Carbon. 

... 93-97 

94-48 

Hydrogen ... 

5*50 

5*52 


99-47 

100-00 


Melting Point = 186® to 187°. 

This I find is also the melting point of iso-dinaphthyl, prepared 
from naphthaline alone, and the number I formerly gave (204°) is 
erroneous, having been obtained by too rough a method. The cor¬ 
rected melting point is therefore 187®. I have also discovered a new 
solvent for iso-dinaphthyl, viz., glacial acetic acid, from which the 
hydrocarbon separates on cooling in most beautiful and perfect rhom- 
boidal plates, exhibiting a delicate blue fluorescence. 

I cannot forget to thank Prof. Merz, of Zurich University, for his 
kind assistance in this investigation. 


VOL. XXX. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 

Spectroscopioal Notes. By J. Norman Lockyer 
(Pogg. Aan., civ, 136—146). 

I. On the Evidetice of Variation in the Molecular Structure of Vapours, 
—The author has made researches leading to the inference that a mass 
of elemental matter becomes continually broken up under the influence 
of an increasing temperature (or electrical action). 

Solid bodies produce continuous spectra; vapours, produced by the 
high-tension spark, give line spectra. 

Prom the fact that a continuous spectrum may be, and in fact is 
produced by chemical compounds, whereas compounds known as such 
become by the high-tension spark decomposed into their elements, the 
author assumes that an clement in the solid state is a more complex 
mass than the element in a state of vapour, its spectrum being the 
same as that of a mass known to be more complex. 

Cases are cited in which intermediate stagOvS between these two 
extremes can be produced by the spectroscope. To take the first 
example, a variation in the spectra is produced on passing from the 
induced current with the jar to the spark without the jar, to the voltaic 
arc, or to the highest temperature produced by combustion, and this 
spectrum of elements in the state of vapour coincides with tliat pro¬ 
duced by vapours, the compound nature of which is unquestioned. 
If therefore the various spectra referred to be i*eally the result of 
different molecular aggregations, they will form a series passing from 
the more simple to the more complex. 

The author gives a few instances of the passage of spectra from one 
stage to another. 

II. On the Molecular Structure of Vapours in Connection with their 
Densities. —The author has attempted to determine whetlier vapours of 
elements below the highest temperatures are really homogeneous, and 
whether the vapours of different chemical elements, at the same 
temperature, are all in a similar molecular condition; this note con¬ 
tains the preliminary results of his researches, from which he cjon- 
cludes that, if similar spectra be taken as indicating similar molecular 
conditions, then the vapours, the densities of which have been deter¬ 
mined, have not been in the same molecular condition among them¬ 
selves ; also that each vapour is non-homogeneous for a considerable 
interval of time, the interval being increased as the temperature 
becomes reduced. (From the Proceed, of the Boy, Soc.^ 1874.) 

H. H. B. S. 
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New Lines in the Spectrum of Calcium. 

By J. Nobman Lockyer (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 665). 

If calcium chloride be dissociated only slightly, the calcium line 
obtained is that one which is in the blue of the spectrum ; as the 
amount of the dissociation increases, that line becomes more brilliant, 
and the spectrum of the chloride gradually disappears. 

If the electric arc be employed, the blue line is extremely well 
developed, and at the same time two new lines, corresponding with 
the lines H in the solar spectrum, become visible. It is remarkable 
that the ray in the blue is broader and much more brilliant than those- 
in the violet when the electric arc of a 30-cell Grove’s battery is used, 
whereas in the solar spectrum the rays in the violet are the broadest 
in the whole of the spectrum, and the blue line is represented at best 
very feebly. Possibly betw^een the temperatures which we can pro¬ 
duce, and that of the sun, there is a difference which, as regards the 
spectrum of calcium, is the same as the different temperatures we call 
produce are for the chloride of calcium. 

By the employment of batteries 'and coils of varying strength, it 
was possible to obtain a spectrum in which only the blue, or only the 
violet rays w^ere visible, and which was verified by photographing the 
spectra so obtained. By varying the surface of the battery, a spectrum 
was obtained resembling the absorption-spectrum of calcium in the sun. 

The author then questions w'hclher the phenomena do not indicate 
a true dissociation of calcium itself, and ho points out that the question 
can only be solved by photographing the calcium rays in the spectra 
of different stars. Prof. Stokes docs not consider the evidence in 
favour of the dissociation of calcium as perfect, and he suggests as an 
explanation of the observed facts, that possibly with an increase of 
temperature the more refrangible lines increase in brilliancy at the 
expense of the less refrangible, although it was pointed out to him 
that such a law does not hold good in other cases, for instance, in the 
case of hydrogen, where an increase of temperature increases the 
intensity of the red line C of hydrogen. 

C. H. P. 

New Electro-spectram Tube. By B. Delacha^jal and A. 

Mebmet (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 194). 

This instrument consists of a tube 11 cm. high, and 1*5 cm. diameter, 
closed at the lower end, through which passes a platinum electrode; 
into the open end of the tube tits a cork, through which passes a glass 
capillary tube, carrying a platinum wire, w^hich is the other electrode. 
The important part of the apparatus is a short capillary tube slightly 
conical, which caps the lower electrode, and terminates about 
()'5 cm, above it. To work the instrument, the liquid to be examined 
is poured into the tube to such a height, that only about half of the 
lower electrode is immei'sed ; capillary action determines its ascent to 
the top of the tube surrounding the lower electrode, and upon psissing 
the electric current, the illumination is produced, which can be 
observed for a long time without intermission. 
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The results of some experiments with the apparatus are recorded, 
one being the detection of gallium and indium in commercial zinc, 
which it is estimated contains about former, and 

the latter metal. 

C. H. P. 

Experimental Contributions to the Theory of Electrolysis. 

By Alfred Tribe (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1876). 

After a short review of the history of the theory of electrolysis, the 
author continues :—If the condition of an electrolyte just prior to and 
in the act of decomposition be in accordance with the views of Grotthus 
and Faraday, an electrolyte may be regarded as a di-electric, whoso 
molecules are possessed of the power of mutually exchanging their 
constituents during discharge. This view, jointly with some supposed 
points of resemblance between magnetic and electrolytic bodies, led 
to the following experiments:— 

I. A piece of thin copper wire 1 inch long was hung lengthwise 
between platinum electrodes in a 5 per cent, solution of K.Cl. 
Hydrogen was at once given off from the end facing the positive 
pole, the other end being corroded. 

II. Four silver strips ^ inch long were suspended in a line between 
the electrodes in a 5 per cent, solution of copper sulphate mixed with 
a little potassium chloride. Clouds of silver chloride formed upon the 
ends facing the negative pole, and copper was found deposited upon 
the other ends. These effects are referred to electric induction. 

Ill—IV. Tlie action upon each of a series of 12 strips was found to be 
equal w^hen the electrodes stretched quite across the ends of the trough. 

V—VI. Determinations of the amount of copper deposited upon each 
of a series of 12 strips when the electrodes were half an inch broad, 
showed that about double the action took place at the positive as at the 
negative end, and that there was a minimum in the middle. The in¬ 
fluence of the direction of the strip was also investigated. When it 
was put directly across the line joining the electrodes, there was no 
action nor did the transverse strip affect tlie action of the others. 

VII. A longer strip gives increased action. 

VIII. The influence of the conductivity of the material of the strip 
is shown. 

IX. Also the influence of the chemical activity of the metal. These 
numbers were obtained, expressive of the relative activity— 


Zinc. 19*5 

Aluminium. 15*2 

Copper. 1*7 

Lead . ] *6 

Silver. ... 1*3 

Platinum . 1*0 


X. By the use of strips the electrical condition of the different parts 
of an electrolyte was demonstrated. The electric influence is shown 
to spread out in a manner much resembling the magnetic field. 

M. W. W. 
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The Replacement of Electro-positive by Electro-negative 
Metals in a Voltaic CeU, By J. H. Gladstone and Alfred 
Tribe (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1875). 

The chemical theory of galvanism supposes that the force originates 
in the chemical action which takes place between the zinc and acid; 
the contact theory that it originates in some unexplained manner in 
the opposite electrical condition of the two metals induced by their 
contact. If the chemical theory be the true one, it is evident that a 
zinc-platinum cell can become active only when the binary liquid con¬ 
tains hydrogen or some metal which is less powerful than zinc. If 
for instance a potassium salt were employed instead of a hydrogen 
compound, it is inconceivable on the pure chemical theory that there 
should be any action at all. 

The authors found that a zinc-platinum pair immersed in potassium 
chloride solution, liberated potassium against the platinum plate, as 
evidenced by the evolution of hydrogen and the presence of free 
alkali. The experiment also succeeded with the chlorides of sodium, 
ammonium, barium, strontium, calcium and magnesium. 

This action is slow, but upon substituting magnesium for zinc, it 
becomes very decided. Quantitative experiments are given, in which 
a magnesium-platinum pair w^as used with the chlorides of potassium 
and sodium. 

Sulphates and nitrates are also decomposed, and it is found that a 
metal when joined to another more electro-negative will decompose its 
own salts. For instance, mercury and gold decompose chloride of 
mercury, metallic mercury being deposited upon the gold. 

M. W. W. 

Action of the Electric Current on Fused Amalgams and 
Alloys. By E. Obach (Chem. Ceutr., 1875, 497). 

The experiments were made with sodium amalgam and with alloys of 
potassium with sodium, and of tin with lead. The results, however, 
were negative, the portions in the neighbourhood of both the poles 
employed for passing the current being identical in chemical composi¬ 
tion, and in physical properties. 

C. E. G. 

Researches on the Conduction of Heat in Oases. Part II. 

By Stefan (Chem. Centr., 1875, 529). 

This paper contains the results of determinations of the relative con¬ 
ductivity of different gases for heat. The method employed was the 
same as that adopted for the determination of the conducting power of 
air, which w^as publishe^d in Part I. The experiments were conducted 
upon the following gases :—Carbonic acid, nitrous oxide, olefiant gas, 
carbonic oxide, air, oxygen, marsb-gas, and hydrogen. The rapidity 
with which a hydrogen thermometer or an air thermometer will cool in 
these different gases is in the following ratios : 0 64, 0‘G6,0*75, 0*98,1, 
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1*02, 1*37, 6*72, and these numbers show approximately the relation 
between the conducting power of these gases for heat. 

H. H. B. S. 

Remarks on the Conduction of Heat by Gases. By L. Boltz¬ 
mann (Chem. Centr., 1875, 764, from the Wien. Anz,, 1876, 
174). 

The author enters into some considerations on the researches of Stefan, 
Kundt, Warburg, and Winkelmann. Stefan has already remarked 
that these observations seem to indicate that the intra-molecular move¬ 
ment is not connected with the conduction of heat to so great a degree 
as Maxwell supposed. It is shown that it closely agrees with practical 
knowledge to assume that the share which the intra-molecular move¬ 
ment furnishes to the total conduction of heat amounts to only about 
•^^ths of that which it would be according to Maxwell’s hypothesis; 
and it is remarked that this is much less than the intra-molecular 
movement would contribute to the conduction of heat in consequence 
of the mere diffusion of the molecules, supposing that in each zone 
th^ relation of the working force {vis viva) of the progressive and 
intra-molecular motions is the same as in an uniformly warmed gas of 
the same temperature. 

H. H. B. Sr 


On the Equilibrium of Temperature of Gases upon which 
Exterior Eorces act. By L. Boi,tzmann (Chem. Centr., 1875. 
7S4, from Wien. Anz., 1875, 174). 

This paper contains the proof that in the case of the action of exterior 
forces, a function exists the value of which, in consequence of the 
molecular movement, cannot increase, and which therefore, for the 
equilibrium of temperature, must have a constant minimum value. 

H. H. B. S. 


Application of the Mechanical Theory of Heat to the Study 
of Volatile Liquids, Simple Relations between Latent 
Heat, Molecular W eight, and Vapour-tension. By R. P i o t b t 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 260). 

Feom the considerations explained in the memoir, the following five 
laws arc deduced;— ® 

1. For all liquids, the cohesion is a constant number. 

2 . The derivative of the Napierian logarithm representing the ratio 
between vapour-tension and temperature, is constant for all liquids, 
when they are compared under the same circumstances of pressure 
and temperature. 

3. The latent heat of all liquids referred to one and the same pres¬ 
sure, multiplied by the molecular weight referred to an uniform 
peirature, gives a constant product. 

4. For all liquids, the difference between the internal latent heat at 
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Any two temperatures multiplied by the molecular weight, is a con* 
staait number. 

6 . The latent heat of every liquid is a multiple of its specific heat. 

J. W. 

The Dispemoxi of Heat in Bodies, and its Belation to the 
Structure of Minerals. By Ed. Jannettaz (Jahrb. f. Min., 
1876, 199). 

The author comes to the following conclusions:—The plane parallel 
to the direction of perfect cleavage is also that of easy separation. 
The direction of separation of stratified bodies does not appear to be 
influenced by the law of the expansion of heat in natural bodies built 
according to the same molecular type; such as the amphiboles and 
pyroxenes. It is highly interesting to notice the coincidence of the 
thermal properties of the varieties of amphibole and pyroxene whilst 
they differ so much in chemical composition. Similar forms, cleavage, 
and position of axes seem to ensure similar thermal properties. 

_ S- 

Freezing Mixtures. 

ByL. P FAUN OLE R (Chem. Centr., 1875, 7»i8). 

The author has already shown (this Journal, 1876, i, 867), that on mix* 
ing sulphuric acid of 66 per cent, with snow, a minimum temperature of 
—87° is reached, the initial temperature of the materials being 0®. 
Prom theoretical reasoning he concluded that if the initial tempera¬ 
ture of the materials were lowered, the minimum temperature attained 
on mixing these materials w ould be likewise lowered. By pouring acid 
over snow in a high cylinder the upper layers of acid and snow quickly 
attain a temperature of —87"^: a series of layers is formed, the 
temperatures of which increase from the upper downwards: but the 
excess of acid in contact with the upper layer has now reached a 
temperature of —37 ': hence as it percolates downwards and comes into 
contact with very cold snow, a temperature considerably under this 
point is attained. A similar result may be attained by causing acid of 
66 per cent, to ascend through a tube surrounded with snow, and then 
to pour on to the upper surface of this snow: temperatures of —50® 
to —60® may thus be readily reached. 

M. M. P. M. 

Temperature of Steam. By L. Pfaundler 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 689). 

AocoRDfNa to the author’s experiments, the temperature of the steam 
from a saline solution is probably lower than that of the liquid, even 
when external cooling influences are removed. He advances an hypo¬ 
thetical explanation of the fact, based upon the dynamical theory of 
gases. 


R. B. 
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On the Thermic Effect Produced by Dissolving Nitrate of 
Ammonium in Water^ and on the Value of this Salt for 
Freezing Mixtures. By J. Tollinger (Chem, Oentr., 1875, 
763). 

This is a short abstract of a paper from the Wien. Anz. (1875, 172). 
In the original paper the results of the author’s investigation are stated 
in two tables, the one showing the data in connection with the mixture 
of nitrate of ammonia and water, and the other those referring to the 
mixing of nitrate of ammonia with snow. 

H. H. B. 

On the Affinities Developed during the Slow Oxidation of 
Hydrogen and Carbonic Oxide by Platinum. By Ernst 
VON Meyer (J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 121—158). 

Varying volumes of hydrogen and carbonic oxide were mixed with 
oxygen in quantities insufficient for complete combustion, and a ball of 
carbon containing platinum-black was introduced into the mixture. In 
soii^ cases an indifferent gas (nitrogen) was also added. 

It was found that the oxj’gen first united with the carbonic oxide, 
and that considerable quantities of hydrogen w^ere oxidised only after 
the carbonic oxide was reduced to a minimum. In this respect the 
action of the carbonic oxide may be compared with that of antiseptic 
bodies, for just as these (acids for instance) are robbed of their power 
by being brought into some combination (e.y., by neutralisation), so 
is the carbonic oxide rendered inert by conversion into carbonic acid. 

The relative proportion of the two gases which are oxidised does 
not vary regularly, but goes by bounds, and in such a way that in 
distinct intervals of time the quantities of carbonic oxide and hydrogen 
stand to each other in simple molecular proportions. Experiments on 
the imperfect combustion of the two gases by explosion with an insuffi¬ 
cient quantity of oxygen showed that the affinity of the hydrogen for 
oxygen was 3*14 times greater than that of carbonic oxide for the 
same gas. But when platinum is used to bring about the union of the 
gases, the affinity of the carbonic oxide was found in some cases to be 
7*06 to 7*75 times greater than that of hydrogen: or taking the 
affinity of hydrogen to oxygen as the unit, the affinity of a molecule 
of carbonic oxide for oxygen on slow oxidation by platinum was 22’2 to 
24*3 times greater than when the union was brought about by explosion. 

The affinity of the carbonic oxide for oxygen is diminished when 
the quantity of oxygen is increased, the proportion of hydrogen to 
carbonic oxide remaining constant. The quantity of carbonic oxide 
in proportion to that of hydrogen appears (within certain limits) to 
exercise less influence on the relative affinity of the two gases for 
oxygen ; but, on the other hand, the presence of nitrogen increases 
the affinity of carbonic oxide for oxygen, or lessens that of hydrogen, 
whether the oxidation is brought about instantly by explosion or slowly 
by platinum. The action in this case is probably mechanical. The 
oxidation of carbonic oxide is favoured by the continual removal of 
the carbonic acid formed. The affinity of hydrogen for oxygen in 
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cx)mparison with that of carbonic oxide, was found to be increased by 
elevation of temperature, but in this case also by bounds, for the law 
of oxidation in molecular proportions holds good for higher tempera¬ 
tures. To explain the fact that the carbonic oxide is oxidised before 
the hydrogen in the mixture of gases, the author supposes that carbonic 
oxide is much more strongly attracted than hydrogen by the molecules 
of the platinum, which then becoming surrounded by an atmosphere 
of carbonic oxide, do not come freely in contact with the hydrogen. 
When the carbonic oxide has been oxidised, the hydrogen molecules 
have free access to the exterior surface of the platinum molecules. 
Elevation of temperature increases the molecular motions of the gases 
and loosens the (hypothetical) atmosphere of carbonic oxide sur¬ 
rounding the platinum, and thus allows the hydrogen molecules to 
come within the sphere of activity of the platinum. The addition of 
an indifferent gas like nitrogen does not essentially lessen the attrac¬ 
tion of the platinum molecules for those of carbonic oxide, whilst it 
does prevent the impact between the platinum and hydrogen mole¬ 
cules. 

Q. T. A. 

- « 

On the Influence of Pressure and Strain upon the Thermal 
Coefficient of Expansion of Bodies, and on the Relative 
Behaviour of Water and Caoutchouc. By C. Puschl 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 561). 

Thk coefficient of expansion of a fluid or of a solid is generally 
diminished by compression, and increased by dilatation. The beha¬ 
viour of water is, however, peculiar in this respect. Its coefficient of 
expansion is found to increase with the pressure, and it will therefore 
follow that the temperature of its maximum density will diminish with 
the pressure. According to Schmulewitsch the coefficient of expansion 
of caoutchouc becomes, at a certain tension, zero, and at a greater 
tension negative. 

H. H. B. S. 

Researches upon the Specific Volume of Liquids. By 

T. E. Thoupe (Phil. Mag. [5], i, 554). 

1. The Ato 7 nic Vahie of Phosphorus ,—If the variation in the specific 
volume of oxygen and sulphur, in combination, be due to the manner 
in which those elements are held in union (as assumed by the accepted 
theory), it is possible to decide, in the case of the thio-chloride and 
oxychloride of phosphorus, the atomicity of the phosphorus therein 
combined. If the phosphorus be a pentad, the formulas of those bodies 
would be written 


Cl 

I 

C1-P=S. 

I 

Cl 


Cl 

C1--~P=:0. 

Cl 
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By the determination of the specific gravity, boiling point, and rate of 
expansion of P.CI3, P.O.Cla, and P.S.CI5, the author decides that the 
specific volume of the oxygen and of the sulphur in the two latter 
bodies, corresponds with the values given by Kopp for those elements 
when in combination, “without the radicle,’* from which it would 
appear that in the compounds mentioned the phosphorus exists as a 
triad, and that their formulae should consequently be written 


Cl Cl 

I I 

p^O—Cl and P—S—Cl 

1 

Cl Cl 


C. H. P, 


Hygrometric Difilision. By L. Du four 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 643). 

When a porous partition separates two masses of air in different hygro- 
mejbric conditions, it is traversed by inverse but unequal difhision 
currents, the stronger of which goes from the drier into the moister 
air. The difference between these currents depends chiefly upon the 
difference of the tensions of the aqueous vapour. This diffusion takes 
place even through plates of marble 5 mm, thick ; and, more slowly, 
through alabaster. When air in a hygrometric state different from 
that of the external air, is enclosed in a vessel having part of its walls 
porons, the diffusion produces a difference of pressure, which is inde- 
pendent of the extent of porous surface, but is longer in attaining its 
limit as the surface of the porous partition is smaller. In the case of 
porous earthenware this pressure-difference is inversely proportional to 
the square root of the thickness of the porous septum. The excess of 
the current from the drier air is greatest when the pressures on each 
side of the partition are equal, and it varies with the nature of the 
partition, and with the hygrometric conditions. 

R. R. 


Determinatioxi of the Elasticity of Regular Crystals in 
Different Directions. By P. Groih (Jahrb. f. Min., 1876, 199 
— 200 ). 

The experiments made by Voigt for this purpose by deteimining the 
tenacity of the crystal in different directions, gave for the relation 
between the minimum and maximum elasticity the ratio 1; 1*22. The 
transmission of sound in solid bodies was found by Groth to be 
dependent upon their elasticity. He determined the relation between 
the minimum and maximum elasticity of rock-salt by means of “ nodal 
lines,” produced upon a rod of the same, 80 mm. long and 2 mm. thick, 
and ionnd it to be as 1: 1*19. This determination proves the correct¬ 
ness of Void’s results, which were obtained in an entirely different 
way. The difference between the condition of regular crystals and 
amorphous bodies is therefore apparent. 

C. A. B. 
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The Unequal Solubility of the Different Surfhces of the same 

OiTstal. By L. Pfaundlee (Chem. Centr., 1875, 498). 

The author explains the phenomenon of a crystal changing its shape 
without alteration of weight in a saturated solution of the same sub¬ 
stance at a constant temperature, by supposing that when the molecules 
in the liquid come in contact with the crystal molecules, they may 
either be reflected, they may adhere, or they may tear away some of 
the latter. As the crystal does not alter in weight, it follows that as 
many molecules adhere as are tom away, and if the average energy of 
vibration were the same on all the surfaces of the crystal, and in all 
directions, the crystal would not alter in form. If, however, it is not 
equal on all the surfaces, some will present less resistance to the 
molecular action and will decrease, whilst the others, at which it is 
greater, will increase, and thus the crystalline form will be altered with¬ 
out any change of weight. 

C. B. G. 

On the Sudden Cracking of Glass. By Ed. Hagenbach 
(Pogg. Ann., civ, 479—480). 

The author having examined, by polarised light, the fragments of two 
glasses which had suddenly cracked without any apparent cause, 
noticed in both cases the prismatic colours discovered by Seebeck. On 
submitting a number of sound glass articles to a similar examination 
he observed traces of colour in a few cases only. He suggests that 
glass wares should be examined in this way, those being rejected which 
distinctly exhibit these colours, 

H. H. B. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Decomposition of Water by Platinum. By H. St. Claire 
Deville and H. Debray (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 241—243). 

When potassinm cyanide is heated with spongy platinum, in presence 
of water vapoi;^r, to a temperature of 500 ° — 600 '^, hydrogen is disen¬ 
gaged and a double cyanide of platinum and potassium is formed. The 
principal reaction may be represented as follows :— 

4KCN -f 2 H 2 O -f Pt = Pt(CN)2.2KCN + 2KHO + Hj. 

Since a molecule of pohissium cyanide absorbs during decomposition 
86'7 kilogram-degrees of heat, and a molecule of water vapour 28'8 
kilogram-degrees, the quantity of heat absorbed in the above reaction 
will be 115*5 kilogram-degrees: and since the quantity of heat evolved 
by the combination of potassium with one molecule of oxygen and one 
molecule of water vapour is 75'6 kilogram-degrees, it is necessary, if 
the heat disengaged during the reaction is to exceed the heat absorbed. 
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that more than 40 kilogram-degrees should be set at liberty by th^ com¬ 
bination of the platinum with cyanogen and potassium cyanide. 

Berthelot has observed that iron under similar circumstances disen¬ 
gages an amount of heat equivalent to 67 kilogram-degrees; it is 
probable, therefore, that platinum would disengage at least 67 kilogram- 
degrees, since it displaces iron from its combinations with cyanogen. 
If this low number be chosen, the total heat evolved in the reaction 
would be 142*5 kilogram-degrees, and the difference between the heat 
evolved and the heat absorbed 27 kilogram-degrees. There can be 
little doubt, therefore, but that the formation of the caustic potash plays 
an important part in the decomposition, inasmuch as a large develop¬ 
ment of heat is thereby produced. 

A concentrated solution of potassium cyanide also dissolves platinum 
with evolution of pure hydrogen, and with formation of the double 
cyanide as in the previous instance. By calculating the amount of 
heat which takes part in this latter reaction, from the same data as 
before, a difference of 25 kilogram-degrees is observed against 27 kilo¬ 
gram-degrees, found by the previous method of operating. 

J. W. 

On the Exchanges of Ammonia between Natural Waters and 
the Atmosphere. By Th. Sculcesii^g (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 
747). 

It is found by a series of experiments that when the quantity of 
ammonia in the air is about equal to that usually found therein, the 
exchanges of ammonia between the air and the waters are regulated by 
the law of absorption; the amount of ammonia condensed by each unity 
by weight of water increases, as the temperature lowers. 

C. H, P. 


Amidosulphonic Acid. ByEMiLBEBOLUND 

(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 252—256). 


By acting on chlorosulphuric acid (HOSOaCl) with ammonia, a body 
is obtained which the author considers to be the ammonium salt of an 
acid of the formula: 


HO.SOr 

HO.SOi 


NH. 


and which might be called imidosulphunc acid. 

This salt, the formula of which is (H4!N)20.2(S02)2NH, is identical 
with the parasulphatammonium of Rose (l^ogg. Arnal.^ xlvii, 471, xlix, 
183), Jaquelin’s sulphamide {Ann, Cliim, Fhys, [3], viii, 293), and 
Woronin’s acid ammonium sulphamate {Zeitschr. f. Chem., 1861, 54). 
Imidosulphonic acid is tribasic, for the hydrogen in combination with 
the nitrogen can, though not with the same facility as the other two 
atoms, be exchanged for positive radicles. The salts formed have the 
formula R 202 (S 02 ) 2 NR, are characteristic, and at times well crystal¬ 
lised. Besides these another series may be obtained with the formula 
B202(S02)2NH. The first series is basic, the second neutral, and they 
are all remarkable for the intimate combination between the sulphur 
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ai)d nitrogen, as is shown by the diffiotilty of converting them into sul¬ 
phate by the action of barium chloride, and by the fact that the nitrogen 
is expelled only on ignition with soda-lime. 

The neutral salts are in general easily soluble: only those of 
ammonium, potassium, and barium are crystal Usable. The potassium 
salt is distinguished by its difficult solubility, and is interesting as 
being identical with Claus* potassium disulphammonate {Dieh, Ann»^ 
clii, 336, clviii, 63 and 194). 

The basic salts are much more stable and more insoluble than the 
neutral ones. They are mostly crystallisable, and on treatment with 
even weak acids pass into neutral salts. An interesting series of salts 
maybe obtained with tlie general formula K 202 (S 02 )aN.Hg.N(S 02 ) 202 R 3 
where the mercury is retained with considerable force. These might 
be called salts of merctir-imidoiiiilphonic acid^ H 404 (S 02 ) 4 N 2 Hg, more 
especially as this body can be obtained in the free state by treating 
the salt Ba 204 (S 02 ) 4 N 2 Hg with an equivalent quantity of sulphuric 
acid. 

G. T. A. 

Some Compounds of Tellurium. By F. B e c k e r 

(Liebig’s Annalen, clxxx, 257—268). 

The author prepares pure tellurium by distilling the crude substance 
in a current of hydrogen. In this process combination of hydrogen 
with tellurium takes place to a slight extent. 

Telluric acid is prepared very conveniently and without loss by the 
following process :—Finely powdered tellurium is dissolved in excess 
of dilute nitric acid, care being taken to avoid rise of temperature, 
whereby tellurous anhydride would bt) precipitated. Lead peroxide is 
then added in slight excess, and the solution is boiled till a few drops 
of the filtered liquid gives no brown colour with stannous chloride. The 
filtiuto is freed from lead by sulphuric acid not in excess, and from 
nitric acid by evaporation over tlie water-bath; and- the residue, after 
digestion with alcohol and ether to remove the last traces of sulphuric 
acid, is purified by repeated crystallisation in a partial vacuum. 

Tellurium and Sulphur .—The precipitates produced by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide in solutions of tellurous and telluric acids are not tellurium 
sulphides, as was thought by Berzelius, for when the precipitates are 
digested with carbon bisulpliide, nearly the whole of the sulphur is 
extracted. They must, (herefore, be regarded as mixtures, not com¬ 
pounds, of sulphur and tellurium : 

TeOo -f 2 H 2 S = Te -f- R, f 2 H 2 O ; 

TeOa -f 3 H 2 S = Te 4- S 3 -f 3 H 2 O. 

The author thinks that sulphides are formed at first, but immediately 
decomposed. 

Tellurium Tartrate .—Tellurous acid dissolves readily in solution of 
tartaric acid. The solution, when allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
yields long pointed transparent crystals, which effloresce in the air, 
turning white and opaque. Their composition, after drying at 100°, 
agrees with the formula, (C 4 H 50 e) 4 Te. 
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TnethyUidlurium Iodide .—Tellimum ethyl and ethyl iodide oombine 
together to form this compound, which crystallises in large pale-yellow 
oblique rhombic tables and prisms. It dissolves easily in cold water 
and alcohol but not in ether. Melts at 90®—92®, and solidifies again 
at 86®. Its composition agrees with the formula Te(CfH«)8l. It is 
rapidly decomposed by strong sulphuric acid, a little hydrogen telluride 
being evolved. 

When a solution of triethyl-tellurium iodide is digested with freshly 
precipitated silver oxide, a strongly alkaline liquid, which refuses to 
crystallise, is formed. On addition of hydrochloric acid and platinum 
chloride it gives at once an orange-red crystalline precipitate of triethyU 
tdluritm platinochloride. Te(C 2 H 5 ).jCl.PtCl 4 . This substance is insoiu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, sparingly soluble in water. 

J. Bi. 

Titanium Compounds. BjC-Friedel and J. G u e ii i n 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 509—512). 

Titanium Oxychloride^ Ti202Cl2.—This compound may be obtained in 
brownish-red crystals, which are not immediately attacked by water, 
or even by dilute nitric acid. When, howev^er, they are exposed for 
some time to the air thty become white and are transformed into 
titanic acid. They are attacked by ammonia, which first blackens 
them, but afterwards they become white, still retaining their shapes ; 
at the same time there is ah evolution of hydrogen. Heated in the 
air they are decomposed, giving off vapours of tetrachloride of tita¬ 
nium and leaving a residue of titanic acid. 

Titanium iSesquioxide, Ti 203 —This, like the former, is a product of 
the reaction of hydrogen and titanium chloride upon titanic acid. It 
is obtained in the form of minute red crystals, which the authors find 
to be isomorphous with those of the oligist of Elba. They conclude 
that there exist three isomorphous compounds, Fe 203 , FeTiOs, and 
TijOa, and that the constitution of titaniferons irons is explicable as 
a mixture of the first two, but they consider that these facts would 
not, of themselves, justify the withdrawal of titanium from the com¬ 
panionship of silicon and tin with which it is commonly classed. 

B. B, 

A New Property of Aluminium, By E. Ducretet 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 738). 

If an alnmininm plate be made the negative pole of a galvanic circuit 
while the positive pole consists of a platinum plate, acidulated water is 
quickly decomposed by the arrangement, but if the position of the 
plates be reversed by making the aluminium the positive pole, the 
water is now decomposed very slowly. An iron wire communicating 
with the two poles in the first arrangement is readily fused, but in the 
second is scarcely raised in temperature. The author promises further 
investi^tion on this subject. 


M. M. P. M. 
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On the Blue Oolonr of Betorts 6mplo3red in the Dietillation of 
Zinc. By 0. Deobnhardt (Chem. Centr., 1875, 511). 

Aftbe being used for a sliorfc time, these retorts acquire a blue colour, 
the intensity of which increases with the temperature. An analysis of 
a blue retort gave Si02,41*13; AI 2 O 3 , 33*48; Fe 208 , 2*84; ZnO, 21*47; 
MuO, 0*37; CaO, 0*92; MgO, 0*47; whilst a nearly white one gave 
SiOa, 50*10; AI 2 O 3 38*28; Fe^Os, 3*42; ZnO, 6*10; MnO, 0*41; 
CaO, 1*13; MgO, 07*3. An analysis of sev^eral specimens showed 
that the darker the colour the higher was the percentage of zinc : 
this does not combine with the silica, as the latter may be removed by 
hydrofluoric acid without destroying the colour. The zinc oxide is 
probably combined with the alumina, as in gahnite. 

C. E. G. 


A Ne-w* Oxide of Manganese. By 1^. Fkemt 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 475). 

On pouring a saturated solution of manganous sulphate into excess of 
an acid solution of manganic sulphate (prepared by treating potassium 
permanganate with sulphunc acid), a red liquid is formed, from which 
deliquescent unstable crystals may be obtained. The base of this new 
salt is considered by the author to be an oxide intermediate between 
the monoxide and the sesquioxide of manganese [manganoso-manganic 
oxide]. The same salt appears to be sometimes formed in small pro¬ 
portions, when oxide of manganese is treated with sulphuric acid, as 
in fhe preparation of oxygen. 

B. H. 

Preparation of Platinum Black by means of Glycerin. 

By B. Zdrawkowitch (Bull. Soc. Cbim. [* 2 ], xxv, 198). 

If a mixture of 15 c.c. of glycerin and 10 c.c. of caustic potash of 
specific gravity 1*08 be heated to boiling, and then 3 to 5 c.c. of solu¬ 
tion of platinic chloride be dropped in, the platinum-black thereby 
produced is possessed of very great catalytic energy. If an excess of 
potash be used, a platinum mirror is obtained by careful heating. 

C. H. P. 

Silication of Platinum and certain other Metals. 

By J. B. BoussinGxVULT (Compt. rent., Ixxxii, 591—596). 

A SERIES of experiments undertaken to determine the canso of the 
increase of weight which platinum undergoes when heated in a silica 
crucible lined with carbon, show that the increase is due entirely to 
silicon derived from the crucible,—^previous experiments having shown 
that if silica be heated with carbon to a very high temperature, and 
then cooled in an atmosphere of hydrogen, no free silicon is found 
in the mixture. 

The conclusions drawn from the whole of the results are as follows:— 
1, That under the conditions of the experiments platinum, ruthe* 
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niutn, iridium, or palladium, heated to redness in pure carbon, were 
not carburised. 

2. At a very high temperature silica is reducible by carbon. 

3. In a mixture of carbon and silica heated to whiteness, and into 
which platinum is introduced, the metal does not exercise an action of 
contact, determining the reduction of the silica; but its operation 
is limited simply to the removal of the silicon at the same rate as this 
is produced. 

The production of chloride of silicon by passing chlorine through 
a heated mixture of carbon and silica is duo to a precisely similar 
action. 

4. If after heating a mixture of silica and carbon, and cooling it out 
of contact of air, no free silicon is found, it is because the silicon is 
carried away by the gases,—among which probably carbon monoxide 
dominates,—its stability appearing not to be absolute ; and the proof 
of this is tiiat if a sheet of platinum be held at a distance of 1 centi¬ 
meter above the brusque from which the silicon is proceeding, the 
platinum becomes silicurised. 

C. H. P. 

Removal of Arsenic from Sulpjiuric Acid. By R. Wagner 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 722). 

Thorn’s method (this Journal, 1876, i, 618), gives good results; the 
author, however, gives the preference to the use of sodium sulphide. 
By using barium thiosulphate the whole of the arsenic is precipitated 
as sulphide, without the introduction of any foreign substance into the 
sulphuric acid. 

M. M. P. M. 

Occluded Hydrogen in so-called Explosive Antimony. 

By R. Bottger (Ohem. Centr., 1875, 674). 

The metallic-looking deposit which is obtained at the negative pole 
on electrolysing a hydrochloric acid solution of antimony chloride, 
and was formerly supposed to consist of antimony in a peculiar allo- 
tropic condition, was some time ago sliown by the author to contain 
chloride of antimony, and he has now discovered that this curious 
product also contains occluded hydrogen. 

R. R. 


Crystals in Glass. By O. Schott (Pogg. Ann., civ, 422). 

The author has had an opportunity afforded him of studying the 
phenomenon of the “ devitrification of glass ” in its different stages 
of development. He believes that the tendency to devitrify depends 
upon the proportion of amorphous and crystalline substances, and 
therefore generally upon the amount of lime present. Since silicate 
of lead becomes amorphous on cooling, lead glass cannot devitrifr. 
Diagrams are given of the different crystalline forms met with m 
devitrified glass. 


H. H. B. S. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


On a If ewly-dlsoovered Deposit of Stilver-ores in the Troitzker 
District of the Government of Orenburg. By W. yon Beck 
(Jahrb. f. Min., 1876, 162—170). 

The silver-ores occur in a quartz vein which has an almost vertical 
position, with a strike towards the north-west, and an inclination 
of 70®. This vein penetrates a white crystalline schist which is de¬ 
composed for a distance of 8*5 meters from the p)oint of penetration, 
tlo^ result being the formation of a white talc and mica-clay. At a 
farther distance the rock has a decided slaty text are and is a mixture 
of talc, mica, quartz, and some felspar. The vein-quartz is very hard, 
partially vitreous, and coloured by ferric oxide and arsenical com¬ 
pounds ; the silver-ore has not yet been found in the quartz itself, 
but occurs in ochreous bands enclosing the vein. The silver is com¬ 
bined with chlorine, bromine, and iodine, and these combinations are 
sometimes observed occurring in almost microscopical crystals, which 
(according to Professor Jercmejew) are rhombic octahedrons. Besides 
the crystals, extremely thin deposits and crust-like plates of these silver 
compounds are found; also native silver in scales, and sometimes 
accompanying them are deposits of earthy malachite. The thickness 
of the bands (which do not occur equally on both sides of the vein) is 
very variable, ranging from a mere him to 17 centimeters, and is gene- 
ally inversely proportionate to the thickness of the quartz-vein. The 
ore occurs in nests or pockets, both in the “^dip ” and “ strike ” of the 
vein, but has only been worked to a depth of 19*2 meters and for 53 
meters in the direction of the “strike;’* nevertheless 81 kilos, of 
silver of excellent quality have been obtained. The silver was ob¬ 
tained from the ore by the “amalgamation process;” it was also 
observed that the temperature of the air, and the water used in wash¬ 
ing the ore, had a great influence on the results of the process ; as in 
summer, the duration of the process was 8 hours and in winter 16. 
The amount of silver present was 25*6 grains in 16*38 kilos, of ore. 

Similar silver-ores occur in Chili, Mexico, and Spain, where they 
are famous for their richness, which increases with the depth. This 
may prove to be the case with the Russian mines, as at present the 
greatest depth attained is only 230 feet. Some difficulty was experi¬ 
enced in obtaining pure specimens of the ore, as the microscopical 
crystals and crust-like plates were found to have a grey tarnish on 
tfieir surface, whilst their interior exhibited a dark yellowish-green 
colour. The mineral is malleable, soft enough to receive impressions 
of a finger-nail, and has a resinous lustro; fuses easily before the blow¬ 
pipe to a yellowish-green globule, the flame being tinged blue at the 
firast impact with the assay. Strong ammonia dissolves it partially, 
but on the addition of nitric acid in excess gives rise to a yellow 
precipitate consisting of silver chloride and bromide. Silver iodide 
was obtained only once. An analysis gave the mineral the follow¬ 
ing percentage composition:—Ag = 63*35, Br = 28*44, Cl = 8*21 

VOL. XXX. » 
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= 100*00. It will be seen that the ratios of 01: Br: Ag are as 
28*06 : 6*30, so that it may be assumed to be a oombination of 
3 atoms of AgBr with 2 atoms of AgCl. A second variety of thiB 
mineral occurs in the bands along with the other variety already 
described. It is an amorphous mass, of a dark liver-brown colour 
passing into deep indigo-blue, occurring sometimes in large impure 
masses mixed with much ochre and quartz, or in the form of spherical 
enclosures having a foliated texture mostly of a deep indigo-blue 
colour, and often attaining the size of a pea. Sp. gr. = 3*064. A 
qualitative analysis showed that it contained silver, ferric oxide, cal¬ 
cium, bromine, arsenic acid, water, and traces of silica. On heating 
the mineral in a tube closed at one end water is first evolved and then 
a sublimate of arsenious acid is formed. Three methods of quanti¬ 
tative analysis were employed. 

1st. The mineral was treated with caustic soda and chlorine gas, 
and the arsenic acid thus formed estimated as ammonium-magnesium 
arsenate. The amounts of the other constituents were determined in 
the usual way. 

2nd. The mineral was decomposed by means of hydrochloric acid 
and potassium chlorate, and the arsenic precipitated as sulphide and 
determined. 

3rd. The mineral was placed in a small porcelain boat enclosed in a 
glass tube and heated in a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
sublimed arsenic sulphide was collected in ammonia, but no good 
results were obtained, as the amount of arsenic acid was eventually 
obtained by difference. Subjoined are the author’s results:— 



(AgCl and AgBr+SiOj) 

CaO. 

FejO,. 

AsO^i. 

HjO. 

No. 1. 

678 

2-18 

36-80 

42*37 

13-43 = 100-66 


(AgCl. AgBr and SiOj, See.) 

CaO. 

Fej03. 

ASO4. 

HjO. 

No. 2. 

641 

2-07 

36-73 

41*44 

13-43 = 100-48 

No. 3. 

9'25 

1-48 

35-40 

40*44 

13-43 = 100-00 


If the calcium oxide and the silver salts be considered as impurities, 
and deducted from the other constituents, the following percentages 
are obtained: — 

Ferric Oxide. Arsenic Acid. Water. 


No. 1. 39*74 45*75 14*50 

2 . 40*09 45*24 14*66 

3 . 39*65 45*30 15*04 


On comparing these amounts with the known percentage composi¬ 
tion of scorodite, it seems probable (according to the author) that the 
new mineral is scorodite, mixed w'ith hydrated ferric oxide and silver 
compounds. 

C. A. B. 
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The Crystallographic System of Muscovite. By Q. Tschebmak 
(Jahrb. f. Min., 1876, 196). 

On examining crystals of this mineral from the lower Snlzbachthal, in 
the Pinzgau, it was found that the plane of the optical axes, which, as 
is well known, runs parallel with the longer diagonal of the basal 
terminal plane, is not exactly perpendicular to the latter plane; but 
has an upward anterior inclination, when the crystal is placed in the 
usual position. The apparent angle which is formed by the plane of 
the axes with the most complete clea^age-face (OP) was found to be 
88"^ 15' for yellow light. A measurement of a cleavage plate of Ben¬ 
galese muscovite gave the angle 88° 20' for yellow light. The author 
contends, therefore, that muscovite crystallises in the monoclinic 
system, 

0. A. B. 

Microscopical Examinations of thin Sections of compact 
Garnet. By A. Wichmann (Jahrb. f. Min., 1876, 198—199). 

On examining specimens of compact garnet from Berggiesshiibel and 
the Teufelstein, near Schwarzenberg, in Saxony, they were found to 
consist of irregularly formed granules, and also of distinct crystals, 
sometimes imbedded in cal cite or quartz. The granules do not exhibit 
any peculiarity, but the crystals appear mostly as hexagonal sections, 
with a very distinct characteristic shell-like formation. Examined in 
polarised light, the innermost crystal kernel appears quite dark, whilst 
the surrounding crystal shells exhibit the most beautiful colours in the 
alternate zones. Each of the shells exhibit independently the same 
colour as the others, and two opposite systems alw^ays show the same 
phenomena. Similar colours wxre observed on examining the iiTCgular 
granules, the innermost garnet kernel appearing dark. In the variety 
called allochroite found at Berggiesshiibel it was observed that the 
garnet individuals were doubly refracting, and the shell-like structure 
was only slightly developed; under polarised light the hexagonal 
sections appeared divided into six equal, sharply defined fields, of 
which the parallel and opposite ones exhibited the same colours. The 
author could not account for the double refraction observed by him, 
and states that the greatest part of the variety called colophonite 
(particularly that from Arendal) is a species of vesuvianite. 

C. A. B. 


Occurrence of Apatite in Norway. By W. C. Bbogger and 
H. H. Rbusch (Jahrb. f. Min., 1876,196—198). 

Apatite is found on the south coast, between LangesundQord and the 
town of Arendal, in veins, the most important of which occur at Oede* 
garden, in the parish of Bamle, in gabbro rock. This rock has a 
spotted appearance, and consists of hornblende and labradorite, inter¬ 
sected by veins of a magnesia-mica containing apatite. At Persdal 
the vein mass in the gabbro is magnetic iron-pyrites, and in it lie many 
cry&tals of apatite, exhibiting the characteristic rounding ofE of the 
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mgles and edges. Afc ^Kragero i^atite does not oooui? in gaJbbfo, Jill" 
in vein-stocks of hornblende; the centre of the vein consisting prinoi-^ 
pally of coarse radiating hornblende, which often encloses masses of 
apatite two feet long. These Kragero veins have a most peculiar and 
beautiful appearance, being composed of intensely black hornblende, 
red apatite, light green and grey radiating masses of asbestos-steatite, 
and rutile. The other reins are either hornblende or granite. It 
appears that apatite crystals are generally fonnd only in the ** magnetic 
iron pyrites-hornblende veins.** It has, however, been found crys¬ 
tallised in qnartz-masses which intersect the layers of hornblendic and 
micaceous schist of Oestre Kjorrestad, in the parish of^ Bamle; some¬ 
times in crystals two inches long, exhibiting the combination QO P. 
OP. P. Apatite crystals from Oexoiekollen (Snarum) exhibit the 
combination oo P. oo P2 . OP . P . 2P2; the variety called moroxite 
found at Aestesvag, is found in beautiful large crystals, on which the 
basal terminal plane does not occur; the colours are white, grey, 
yellow, green, violet, brick-red. The apatite from Oedegarden is 
penetrated and coloured by a peculiar carbouaoeous substance. 

Kjeruljin. —This mineral occurs at both the localities named above 
near Havredal, the colours being light flesh-red to brown and whitish- 
yellow. Prom crystals found by the author, the crystal system of this 
mineral was ascertained to be rhombic. 

Esmarhlte .—Occurs at Vestre Kjorrestad, in Bamle, in polysynthetic 
twins, but as one individual predominates, and innumerable twin 
laminae are interposed, the crystals appear to l>e simple ones. They 
have a peculiar rounded surface resembling that obtained by fusion, 
and are often covered with a fine greenish-black crust, which gives 
them a very peculiar appearance, differing completely from that of 
felspathic minerals, but approaching that observed on the plagioclases 
of Bodenm&is, Orijarfvi and Lojo. The crystals exhibited the follow¬ 
ing forms; oo 'F. oo 'P'S. oo P o6. OP. 56.2 ^P,od . 2T^(X), the 

types being either tabular through the basal terminal plane, or pris¬ 
matic. They are twinned according to two laws, viz.; (1st) twin- 
plane the brachypinacoid; (2ud) twin axis, the macrodiagonal. Com- 
pl^ete basal cleavage, less complete, parallel with the brachypinacoid. 
H = 6. Spec. gr. = 2'6G, Colour bluish-grey. Pearly lustre on 
the cleavage planes, resinous lustre on fractures. This mineral is 
accompanied by hornblende, apatite, and magnetic iron pyrites. 

Hornblende seems to occur more frequently than other minerals in 
the veins containing apatite, exhibiting the forms oo P, oo P, 2P oo, 
-hF cx), OP, P, -f 3P3. Some of them are intergrown with apatite, 
others covered with small albite crystals. 

Rutile. —^Nearly always accompanies apatite, sometimes occurring in 
large quantity. One crystal, weighing 1140 grams, exhibited the 
following combination, ooPoo. ooP. Poo. P3. P; on another, the 
pyramid P3 was the predominating form. 

Decomposed Dnstaiite. —Also generally accompanies apatite, colour 
leek-green. Resinous lustre. Hardness 2—3. Chemical compoaitioi^, 
according to C. Krafft:— 
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SiO,. AlsO,. MgO. FeO. OnO. HjO. 

From Oedegarden.... 37-63 1-02 30-37 4*99 — 7-21=101-22 

„ Enden.59-51 0*97 30-89 2‘95 0*37 6-01=100-70 

Usual combination ooP.qoPo6.qo . Poo. The crystals of enstatite 
occur often with undecomposed minerals, sometimes enclosing them, 
and at other times being enclosed by them. 

C. A. B. 


Apatite from XJntersulzbach. By U. Tscheemak 
(Jahrb. f. Min., 1876, 200—201). 

Some magnificent crystals of this mineral have been lately found at 
this locality of unusual size. They often enclose fine needles of horn¬ 
blende, but are sometimes perfectly colourless and transparent. They 
are tabular through OP, One of them had a breadth of 5 cm., 
another of 8 cm., caused by the parallel growth of two individuals. 

0. A. B. 


Crystallographicf Remsirks on Qypsnm. By H. Laspbtrks 
(J ahrb. f. Min., 1876, 200). 

Twins fr<m EichsiMt, near Merseburg. —These twins are found in 
clay; they are sometimes 4 cm. in size, exhibiting the combination, 
ooP. 00 ^ 00 . ^ P; and considerably elongated parallel to the edge of 
—P. There were ‘‘juxtaposition and “ penetration ” twins observed 
in every possible variety, according to the usual law. Five figures of 
these crystals are given by the author. 

Gj/psum Crystals from the Papelsherg^ in the Siehengehirge. —Beauti¬ 
ful, large, completely developed crystals occur at this locality in ter¬ 
tiary clay. They are prismatic, parallel to the vertical axis, and 
broadly prismatic through the clinopinacoid, exhibiting the combination 
ooP. oc4? 00 , —P, sometimes also P, ^ oo, and JPoo. 

Gypsum Tioins frmn Eisleben .—These twins are double cones, formed 
by juxtaposition, according to the usual law. They closely resemble 
those from Girgenti; their combination is ocP. ooS oo . — P. -h -1:62 . fPoo . 
—.—|Pqo . The last two are new. 

C. A. B. 


Mineralogical Notices. By G. vom Rath 
(Jahrb. t Min., 201—202). 

1. The Chemical Composition of the Yellow Augite of Vesuvms, —The 
author obtained a splendid bomb, 5 centimeters in diameter, from this 
locality. The outer crust consisted of sanidine, blax;k augite, a little 
hornblende, and melanite. Below this crust, which was thin, there 
was a second zone, composed chiefly of green diopside and biotite; the 
interior of the bomb, however, was an aggregate of reddish augite, 
mica, and humite. The augite exhibited the following combination:— 
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ooP. OP. 2Ex . 2P.Poo. ooP c» . ooP3. Sp. gr. = 3*233. Its cbemioal 
composition was:— 

SiOo. AI2O8. PeO. CaO. MgO. Loss on ignition. 

53*2 1-5 2*8 23*4 19*3 0*2 = 99*9 

which agrees closely with the white or colourless varieties found at 
Achmatowsk, Orrijarfvi, Gulsjd, &c. A remarkable fact connected 
with this augite from the Vesuvian bomb, is that the outer crust con¬ 
tains only black augite; the druses of the second zone contain green 
augite, and those of the interior yellow augite. 

2. A Brookite Crystal from the Qold-ivashvigs of AiUamk^near MiasTc^ 
in the Urals. —This crystal was the largest and finest ever seen by the 
author, its length being 11 mm., and its thickness 4 mm. It was par¬ 
ticularly rich in the number of faces observed, and afforded ample proof 
of their rhombic character, which was lately disputed by A. Schrauf. 
The crystal closely resembled rutile in colour and transparency, the 

combination being ooP.Pcx) .P.2P.-|P.2P2. 5PJ3®-.2P4. '’P§. ^Poo •iPoo. 
2P(X) . ooPqq . 00 Poo . OP. The pyramids, 2P4 and .]P3. are new. 
From measurements made of this specimen, vom Rath feels confident 
that brookite crystallises in the rhombic system. 

3. Bemarlcable Sanidme Crystals found in Drusy Spaces in the 

Boloritic Lava of Bellingen^ WesterwaJd. —Small prisms of this mineral 
were discovered in a druse, together with specular iron and hornblende. 
These prisms rested on a vertical edge, on the rock, and from their 
occurrence in this way they must all have been simultaneously formed 
by sublimation. The following faces were observed :— 00 P . 00 P2 . 
ooP3 . ooPoo . ooPx . OP. P 00 . 2Poo . . The clinoprism, ooP2, has 

never been observed before. It is also unusual to find sanidine in 
doleritic lava. The chief constituent of this dolerite was labradorite. 
Sanidine is extremely rare as a sublimation-product in lava, but the 
author observed a few small crystals (Baveno twins) of this mineral 
in the matter ejected from Vesuvius, in the eruption of 1H72. 

C. A. B. 

Some Peculiarities in the Microscopical Structure of 
Felspars. By Frank Roiley (Jahrb. f. Min, 1876, 202— 
203). 

The author draws the following conclusions from his investigations:— 
1st. The reticulated striation observed on compact orthoclaso does not 
penetrate through the cleavable mass. 2iid. There is not sufficient 
proof that this structure is due to twin formation, as colours arc some¬ 
times observed on examining specimens by polarized light; whilst at 
other times only lines are observed without the colours, which would 
not be the case if the striation were due to twin-formation only. 3rd. 
A similar structure is sometimes observed on felspar laminae, which 
apparently exhibit parallel striation alone. 4th. Tlie reticulated struc¬ 
ture is often observed on felspar lamina) and well developed crystals, 
only, however, on a very restricted space, whilst the other part of the 
laminae or crystals exhibits the usual twin-striation, or else none at 
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all. In oases of this kind it is scarcely possible to say definitely to 
which crystal system the felspar tinder examination belongs. 5th. A 
peculiar structure is observable in the sanidinc crystals of certain 
trachytes, similar to that observed in sanidine crystals from the 
Mexican obsidian, and probably identical with the ciystalloids of the 
“ blast furnace slags.” As the sanidine twins are really crystals, there 
cannot be much difference between crystals and crystalloids, under 
certain conditions. Although the crystals or crystalloids of the 
Mexican obsidian exhibit considerable differences in their internal 
structure, there can be no doubt about their belonging to the same 
mineral species. 6th. Tho present metliod of distinguishing mono- 
clinic and triclinic crystals cannot be ai)plied with certainty to difficult 
cases. 

C. A. B. 

Contributions to the Mineralogy of Nova Scotia. 

By H. How (Phil. Mag. [5], i, 128—136). 

Oentrallassite. —Tliis mineral, together with two others, cyanolite and 
cerinite, which were first described by the author in 1859 {Edinburgh 
New. Fhll. X, 84), having been placed in a list of “doubtful 
minerals by a rpcent writer, the circumstance led the author to a 
further elucidation of the composition of the first mentioned, and it is 
shown that it is really a mineral distinct from gyrolite and okenite, 
with which it was stated to be identical by other writers. Tho dif¬ 
ference is shown by tlioir formulae:— 

Okanite. CaO. 2 SiOi. 2 HO 

Central lassite.. 2 CaO. 3 SiO 2 . 2 H 2 O. 

Gyrolite .. 2Ca0.3Si02.3Ha0. 

Stilhite. —The results of the analysis of a Nova Scotian specimen are 
placed on record ; tlie percentages agree with the established formula. 

8;pli(jero8t’dhHe. —Several specimens were collected with perfectly 
rounded and smooth exterior surfaces, which may properly be placed in 
this subdivision. 

Gylindrdid of varimis viin orals Jill ivg a Va2)0ur4ube, —A curious speci¬ 
men, of an external green colour, consisting of a mixture of dissimilar 
minerals, one of wliich had tho appearance and general characters of 
stilbite. The green colour was prolmbly due to Poona earth. 

Magnetite. —Occurs in various veins and pockets in the trap between 
Blorindon and Brier Island. Frequently massive, sometimes crystal¬ 
lised, general^ associated with amethystine quartz crystals. 

Magnetic Hematite. —Crystallised hematite, showing apparently 
its derivation from tho magnetite. It has the red streak of hematite, 
and is more or less magnetic. 

Antimony, —In the course of the analysis of a trap-rock from Mar- 
garetville, traces of antimony were found; the form in which it exists 
is not made out. The metal has not been found in that province (sa\ e 
to a very small extent with galena), but it exists in New Brunswitk. 

The specific gravities of several snecimens of the trap-rock are then 
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g Veii; ism, a columnar trap, sp. gr. 2*994; throe crystalline tri^ 
om above the amygdaloid, from 2*962 to 2*916; three amygdaloid, 
from 2*747 to 2*669. 

C. H. P. 


Rock Interstratlfied in the Oneiss of Mantiqueire (Brazil). 

By H. Gorciex (Compt rend., Ixxxii, 688). 

A ROCK approaching to epidote, found in the midst of the gneiss which 
constitutes the major part of the Serre de la Mantiqueire, in the pro; 
vince of Minas Geraes. Its density was 3*4. It melts before the blow¬ 
pipe to a black slag. Hardness, 6 to 7. Its crystalline form is referred 
to the oblique prismatic with rhombic base. Its composition was— 

SiOj. AI2O3. CaO. FeO. MgO. Loss on ignition. Total. 

88*6 26*1 23*2 10*4 traces 2*6 99*8 

It is considered to be an epidote in which some portion of the iron 
exists as protoxide. 

C. H. P. 


Analysis of an Edible Earth from the Neograd District in 
Hungary. By J. Brix (Chem. Centr., 1875, 542). 

Earth eating is known to be practised by various races of people in 
different countries. In Spain, there is the bucaro; in Thuringia, the 
heurre de roche; in Russia, the farim de roi’ihe, or farine cele&te; in 
Hindostan, the so-called paiwa-eurtA; on the island of Java, a species 
of earth called teneanipa, and others, all of which are made use of by 
the inhabitants as food. At the general meeting of the Hungarian 
Pharmacentical Society, in 1875, a note was read by J. Molvar, on a 
species of earth used as food by the poorer classes of the Neograd 
district in Hungary in times of famine. The following results sliow 
the analysis of this earth :—Carbonic acid, 40*357 ; lime, 51*488; 
magnesia, 0*11; volatile matter, 5*545 ; ferrous oxide, 0*158; alumina, 
2*272. As the volatile matter seemed to be the probable means of 
nourishment, it was subjected to a special examination, and was found 
to contain, besides empyreumatic substances, 0*067 water, and 
0*010 nitrogen. 

H. H. B. S. 

Analyses of a Coal from the Island of Suderofi. 

By Beghin and C. Mere (Compt. rend., Ixxx, 1404—1406). 

There are important beds of coal in this island, one of the Faroe 
group. By distillation and incineration it gives 46*52 of volatile matters, 
51*98 of coke, and 1*50 oftash. Its specific gravity is 1*3531. It occurs 
in the doleiite rocks, and belongs to the carbons of the tertiary epoch. 
Its elementary analyses gave—1*052 water; 1*500 ash ; 70*672 carbon; 
5*148 hydrogen ; and 21*628 nitrogen and oxygen. 


C. E. G. 
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Axialysin of the MoritzqueUe in Sanerbmnn, near Bohitech, 
• in South Styria* By M. Buchnee (Chem. Centr., 1876, 743). 


The frater is very clear, exceedingly sparkling, and has an unpleasant 
odour. 10,000 parts contained-— 


Potassium sulpliate.. 

„ nitrate.,.. 
Sodium sulphate .... 
„ chloride .... 
„ carbonate .. 
Calcium „ 

Magnesium „ 
Strontium „ 

Iron „ 

Aluminium phosphate 
Calcium „ 

Silicic acid . 


0-4068 

0-0404 

6-2125 

0-4623 

2-2385 

9-0230 

5-5660 

0-(»044 

0-0505 

0-(‘274 

0*0054 

0-2270 


23-2642 

Partly combined carbonic acid .. 7-5813 

Free „ .. 23*2:387 


Temperature of water. 11®*3 

„ air. 14"1 


64-0842 

12°*26 

21 °- 2 . 

M. M, P, M. 


Oases in the Soil. By J. von Fodok 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 693). 

The author examined the gases drawn from the soil at various depths 
below the surface by means of iron tubes. The amount of carbonic 
acid had no relation to the quantity of organic matter, or of moisture, 
in the soil from which the gases were drawn ; but depended upon the 
permeability of the soil for air, and increased as greater depths were 
traversed. Important diurnal variations were observable at the depth 
of 4 meters, and the atmospheric pressure exercised an unmistakable 
influence, a fall in the barometer coinciding with a rise in the amount 
of carbonic acid, and vice versd. The permeability of the soil for gases 
was examined by injecting carbonic oxide gas, and then testing the 
atmosphere at various points by means of palladium chloride. Changes 
of a.tmo8pheric pressure, the direction and force of the winds, and rain 
were fcmnd to have a perceptible influence on tbe movements of gases 
within the soil. The quantity of carbonic acid in the stratum of air 
next the ground was found to be greater at night than in the day. 
Augmentations of the amount of moisture at the depth of 4 metres, 
were noticed about 80 days after the rainfall which caused them. 

E. R. 
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Carbonic Acid in the Atmosphere. By Fittbogsn and 
Hassblbabth (Chem. Oentr., 1875, 694). 

The average of 347 different determinations made by the authors at 
Duhme, during a year, gives 3*34 volumes of carbonic acid in 10,000 
volumes of air. They cite Schulze’s results (2*92, mean of 1600 deter¬ 
minations), and Henneberg’s (3*2), as supporting the conclusion that 
the generally received number (4 to 4*15) foimded on Saussure and 
Boussingault’s observations, is probably too high. 

R. R. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Sonrce of Carbon Monoxide^ characteristic of the Formins 

and of Polyatomic Alcohols. By Lobin (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 
629—631). 

Reference is made to a former paper in which was indicated the 
analogy between the etherification of ordinary oxalic acid, and a. poly¬ 
atomic alcohol on the one part, and a monatomic alcohol and sulphuric 
acid on the other. 

In the reaction between dehydrated oxalic acid and a polyatomic 
alcohol, a secondary reaction occurs after some time, whereby carbon 
monoxide is produced, the yield of formic acid being greater so long 
as the amount of carbon monoxide remains small, and diminishing as 
that increases. With orythrite, this does not occur, and it is possible 
to produce a stronger formic acid than with the other alcohols, and 
finally, with ordinary oxalic acid no carbon monoxide is evolved at all 
below 140°. 

Characters of the formins— 

Case of dehydrated oxalic acid. The abnormal evolution of carbon 
monoxide which occurs below 100° is due to the decomposition of the 
formins, serves to characterise this class of ethers. 

This is illustrated by treating glycerin, which has served for the 
production of a large quantity of formic acid, with a final addition of 
oxalic acid. The quantity of carbonic acid contained in the evolved 
gases gradually diminishes. As the carbon monoxide increases, the 
strength of the formic acid diminishes, falling to 54 per cent, when 
the effect of moderate heat is exhausted. 

The residue yields carbon monoxide only with difficulty ; but with 
sulphuric acid that gas is yielded, and its richness in acid, or latent 
acid, again rises to 25 per cent. 

The formic acid obtained gave no traces of allylic products. 

Second case, of ordinary oxalic acid. 

The distillation was performed on a product resulting from the 
saturation of glycerin by formic acid from oxalic acid. The distilla¬ 
tion, maintained at 130°—135° for three days, yielded much carbon 
monoxide free from carbonic anhydride, with simultaneous production 
of 50 per cent, formic acid and water. A residue similar to the former 
was obtained, containing latent carbon monoxide, and formic acid. 
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The other polyatomic ethers are no exception to the mle. 

New Method of obtaining Oarbon Monoxide, —^When a polyatomic 
alcohol is saturated with formic acid by means of ordinary oxalic acid, 
and maintained at 135®, a regular liberation of carbon monoxide takes 
place. The formic ethers of monatomic alcohols are not decomposed 
with evolution of carbon monoxide—the decomposition of crude 
formines becomes characteristic of the polyatomic alcohol. 

0. H. P. 

Sources of Carbon Monoxide; New Method of Preparing 
very Concentrated Formic Acid. By M. Lorin (Compt. rend., 
Ixxxii, 750—752). 

Action of Heat on Dehydrated Oxalic Acyl, —By heating oxalic acid in an 
oil-bath for several days, it is completely decomposed, yielding exactly 
equal volumes of carbonic anhydride and carbon monoxide: the water 
set at liberty contained but mere traces of formic acid. 

Action of Dehydrated Oxalic Acid mi Concentrated Formic Acid ,—^At 
about 105® these two bodies react, yielding carbonic anhydride and 
carbon monoxide, the latter being always in excess, in the ratio of 
about two or three to one of carbonic anhydride, from which it is 
evident that the formic acid is dehydrated by the oxalic acid. 

Action of Formates of Potassium a'nd Sodium on Concentrated Formic 
Acid, —If concentrated formic acid be added in equivalent proportions 
to formate of potassium, dried at 150®, and the biformate heated (after 
previous cooling), it melts at about 120®, and decomposes, yielding 
water and carbon monoxide. At 150®—155®, the action is regular, 
the liberation of the carbon monoxide being simultaneous with the 
production of aqueous formic acid. The phenomenon repeats itself 
with each new addition of formic acid to the same formate. Similar 
resuUs occur with the sodium formate. Formate of barium, and other 
formates evolve less heat, on admixture, and subsequently the formic 
acid separates and can be obtained by distillation without production 
of carbon monoxide. The reaction with formate of ammonium is 
reserved for future publication. 

Acetates of Potassium or Sodium and Concentrated Formic Acid ,— 
The admixture with potassium acetate evolved so much heat as to 
raise the thermometer from 10® to 55® ; the resulting salt decomposes 
regularly at 153°, yielding carbon monoxide, and free formic and 
acetic acids. 

New Mode of Preparing very Concentrated Formic Acid —A mixture 
of sodium formate and oxalic acid, dry, and in powder, yielded nearly 
the theoretical quantity of formic acid of 99 per cent. Mere traces of 
carbon monoxide appeared at the commencement of the operation. 

C. H. P. 

Action of Monohydrated Sulphuric Acid on Alcohols. 

By M. Berthe LOT (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 243—249). 

The heat evolved in the decomposition of various ethereal salts of 
sulphuric acid by water, has been carefully measured. Two methods 
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were employed:—1, The alcohol and acid were eaparately dissdted, 
withont being previously combined. The heat Q disengaged by «th 6 
onion of the acid with the water was first measured; then the he<d' 
Qi produced by the solution of the alcohol in the very dilute acid. 
2. The alcohol and acid were weighed into small bulbs, placed in a thin 
test-tube and the whole immersed in the water of the calorimeter. 
The bulbs having been broken, the alcohol and acid were allowed to 
oombine, and the ethereal salt was afterwards decomposed by mixing it 
with the water of the calorimeter. 

Let Q' represent the heat of combination of the alcohol with the 
acid, and Qi' the heat produced by decomposition with water, then— 

Q + Qi = (Q^ “f Q 0 + 

where a? ^ the heat which would be disengaged if the proportion of 
ethereal salt remaining in dilute solution were to resolve itself entirely 
into acid and alcohol. The undccomposed portion can be readily de¬ 
termined by acidimetry. 

By the first method the following numbers were obtained:— 

Q f Qi = 219-5 -f 1455-3 = 1669-8. 

By the second method— 

Q' + Q\ = 662-15 + 786-63 = 1448*8. 

The difference between these two final states corresponds tp 1669*8 
—^1448 8 = 221 kilogram-degrees; which represents the nndecomposed 
ethylsulphuric acid as before mentioned. By titration with baryta- 
water, 2*211 grams of sulphuric acid were found to remain combined ; 
the initial propor‘‘ions having been respectively. 3*98 grams of 
absolute alcohol, and 8’7075 grams of 98 per cent acid. 

The accompanying table shows the heat disengaged at 13® by the 
following transformations:— 

I. C„H 2 „+iO (dil.) + H2S04(dil.) = (dil.) -f HaO. 

II. Dissolution of CnH?n 4 .i iTi loo vols. of water. 

III. CDH 2 n+iO (pure) + H 2 SO 4 (liquid) = Cnilan+iHSOi (dil.) -f 


H2O. 

I. II. Ill 

Methyl alcohol . - 5-1 4 2 0 + 13-8 

Ethyl „ - 4-7 4- 2-54 4 - 147 

Propyl „ — 4*05 4* 3*05 4- 15*9 

Isopropyl „ — 3*3 + 8*45 4 17*1 

Isobutyl „ - 2*2 -f 2*88 4- 17-6 

Isoamyl „ — 0*2 4 2*8 4- 19*5 

Glycerine „ . — 3*2 4- 4- 15*2 


Fuming sulphuric acid was also made to act on absolute alcohol, 
and the heat was measured as in the previous instances. The total 
acid neutralised, which represents the two isomerides ethyl-sulphuric 
acid and isethionic acid, having been estimated, the former was 
destroyed by heating with a volume of standard solution of baryta, 
and tne percentage calculated. 18 per cent, was present as ethyl- 
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snlpktiric acid, and 82 per cent, ae isethionic acid. From these data 
the following equations are deduced;— 

CsBaO (dil.) HiSOi (dil.) = C 1 H 1 O.SO 3 (dil.) absorbs — 3*4 
C*H.O (abs.) + (dil.) =0,H.0.S0, (dil.) „ -0-9 

GiH-eO (abs.) 4 " H^SO* (liquid) = C 2 H 6 O.SO 3 (dil.) 4 " ELaO 4 " 16*0 

t 

The heat of formation of isethionic acid is therefore almost identical 
with that of ethyl-sulphuric acid, notwithstanding that the chemical 
relations of these two isomerides are so essentially distinct, 

J. W. 


Sulphuric Ethers. 

By M. Mazurowska (J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 158—175). 

Diethyl Sulphate .—When an equiralent of sulphuryl oxychloride is 
added to two equivalents of ethyl alcohol a brisk reaction takes place ; 
water and hydrochloric acid eHca{)e, and a yellowish, inodorous, per¬ 
fectly neutral liquid is left. This body is miscible in all proportions 
with water, but at the same time undergoes decomposition and becomes 
acid. It can be mixed in every proportion with akohol without de¬ 
composition : in ether, benzene, and chloroform a small quantity dis¬ 
solves, but is reprecipitated by excess of the solvent. Its specific 
gravity is 1*24. It can be heated on the water-bath without decom¬ 
position ; at temperatures above 100® carbon separates. Analysis 
shows that this body consists of diethyl sulphate. 

/OC2H5 

so/ 

^0C2H5 

When it is mixed with w*ater, and the solution is neutralised with 
barium carbonate, transparent, brilliant tabular crystals may be ob¬ 
tained, which consist of barium ethyl sulphate, (S 04 C*li 6 ) 8 Ba. The 
potassium salt has the formula, (S 04 C 2 H 5 )K. 

Dimethyl Sulphnte .—Prepared in the same way, is a syrupy liquid, 
which is decomposed by water, dissolves without decomposition in 
alcohol, is soluble also in ether and chloroform. The barium salt 
obtained by neutralising tlie mixture of this body with water, con- 
sisted of (S 04 CH 3 ) 2 Ha. The potassium salt was also prepared. 

By acting in the same way on propyl, isobutyl, and amyl alcohols, 
the corresponding neutral sulphates were obtained, and from these 
the barium and potassium salts. The whole series of these ethers is 
more or less coloured. When they are distilled uuder ordinary pres¬ 
sure they undergo decomposition, but at 600 mm. oily drops were 
obtained from the ethyl compound identical in appearance with 
WetheriH’s ether. The ether obtained from ethyl alcohol by means of 
sulphuryl oxychloride is the true neutral sulphate, that of Wetherill 
being the ether of oxethanesulphonic acid. 

The change from one to the other on distillation may be explained 
by supposing diethyl sulphate to have the constitution— 

C2H50.SOa.OO,H5, 
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SO that the ethyl gpponps are not held by the same force, and therefore 
only one of them suffers decomposition* Which of the hydroxyl groups 
of sulphuric acid is more prone to suffer alteration is not decided, 
since the conversion of the ethyl sulphate into ethyl oxethanesulpho- 
nate may be expressed by either of the equations— 


;C2H60*S02.0C2H5 = 




OH 

SO* 


00,H„ 


or 


.OH 

C,H.O 0,S0C,H, = CiOK ,OC,H.. 

^0,S 


Oxethanesulphonio acid on the contrary has only one hydroxyl 
group united to oxygen, the second being directly united to carbon. 

Dvphenyl sulphate was obtained by the action of sulphuryl oxyciiloride 
on phenol, and resembles the compounds above described. The free 
acid was prepared from the lead salt corresponding with the potassium 
salt (CcHsSOOK. 

Nitropheuol sulphate^ from (volatile) mononitrophenol is another 
similar compound. The barium salt obtained by neutralising the acid 
product of decomposition of the body by water consisted of— 

(C6H,N02S04)Ba -f- 2H2O, 

and is therefore identical with the salt obtained by Kolbe and by 
Armstrong from nitroxyphenolsulphuric acid— 


CoHjNo/ NBa. 

^so/ 

Thymol sulphate resembles the foregoing compounds. 

Though the ethers of the aromatic series agree so closely with 
those of the C„H 2 „+i series, they differ in their reaction with potassium 
snlphydrate. Not the slightest trace of phenyl-mercaptan was ob¬ 
tained by the action of the snlphydrate on phenol sulphate, nor on the 
potassium salt prepared by neutralising the product of decomposition 
by water. But possibly the reaction took place as follows :— 

(CeH5)2S04 -h 2KHS -f 2H2O = 2H2S + 2C0H5.OH 4- KO.SO,.OK. 

The potassium salt, CfiHsSOiK, is identical with that of paraphenol- 
sulphonic acid (obtained by treating phenol with sulphuric acid), the 
constitution of which is— 

.OH 

CeH/ 

^S020K 

Therefore paraphenolsulphonic acid is among the products of decom- 
position by water of the body obtained by the action of sulphuryloxy- 
chloride on phenol. Similarly by the decomposition of the body pro- 
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6S 


dnced by the action of sulphuryloxychloride on mononitroghenol by 

water, nitrophenolsulphonic acid was obtained, C 6 H 8 ir 02 ^ 

^S02.0H 

The bodies in question should therefore be regarded as the ethers of 
paraphenolsulphonic acid, the corresponding nitrophenolsulphonic 
acid, and an analogously constituted thymolsulphonic acid. 

The following equations represent the decomposition of these three 
ethers by water:— 


OsH, 


/ 


OH 
SO..OC.H. 


.OH 

+ H,0 = C,H4<( + CJi^OH. 


SO.OH 


.OH .OH 

O.H,NO,< + H,0 = CeHjNO/ + CeH^NOjOH. 

^SO,.OC.HiNOj SO*OH 


.OH 

CioHij^ 


^OH 


+ HjO — CioHu'C + CioHijOH. 

S02.0C„H,3 ^SOjOH 


If these experiments are conclusive as to the constitution of the 
compounds, they would show that the alcohols of the fatty series differ 
in their nature from the hydroxyl compounds of the homologues of 
phenyl, since by the action of sulphuryl oxychloride on the former 
true sulphuric ethers are produced, on the latter sulphonic ethers. 

The supposition that the compound obtained from phenol might be 
identical with the isomeric oxysulphobenzide of Glutz {^Ann. Ghem. 
Pharm., cxlvii, 52), prepared by heating phenol with sulphuric acid 
to 160°— 


CelliOH 1 
C,H 40 H / 


SOj. 


is shown by the properties of the two bodies to be unfounded. 

G. T. A. 


Decomposition of Ethyl Acetate by Heat By A. Oppenheih 
and H. Precht (Deut. Ghem. Gee. Ber., ix, 325). 

Vapour of ethyl acetate passed through a tube heated to just below 
dull redness is resolved for the most part into acetic acid and ethene: 

CjHaO.OOjH, = CjHA + C,H4. 

At a somewhat higher temperature acetone, carbon dioxide, and 
methane are also produced, owing to decomposition of the acetic acid 
first formed:— 


CHa.COOH = CH. + CO,; 
and 2CH,.COOH = CH,.CO.CH, + GO, + H,0. 


J. R. 
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FrepAiution of Olyool. By 0. LiBT 2 «iJM-iriiR 
(Liebig’s Annulen, clxxx, 282—286). 

The AHtbor has examined the methods of preparing glycol proposed 
by Demole and by Zeller and Haefnor. 

Demole’s proeess (which consists in boiling ethylene bromide and 
potassium acetate with alcohol) was found to yield some glycol mon- 
aoetate, but no free glycol. 

The Zeller-Huefner process gave better results, the yield of glycol 
being found to depend upon the proportion of water employed. The 
best result was obtained by boiling 50 grams of ethylene bromide and 
40 grams of potassium carbonate with 160 grams of water for 18 hours 
in a flask provided with reversed condenser. The product gave by 
fractionation 8 grams of glycol. 

J. B* 

Critical Observations on the new Dextrogsrrate Amyl-alcohol 
of M. Belgues Bakhoven. By J. A. Lkbel (Bull. Soc. Chim. 
[2], XXV, 109). 

Having repeated Bakhoven’s experiments with commercial amylic 
alcohol, the author is unable to discover any traces of the existence of 
the alcohol referred to, and considers it probable that the body in 
question was really a mixture of amylic ether, which is dextrogyrate, 
and the inactive alcohol. 

C. H. P. 

Action of Electrolytic Oxygen on Glycerin. By Ad. Benard 

(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 562—564). 

Glycerin, mixed with two-thirds of its volume of dilute sulphuric acid 
(1 in 10), was electrolysed by a current from six Bunsen elements. 
At the negative pole hydrogen was evolved, and at .the positive a 
mixture of 3 per cent, carbonic anhydride, 33 per cent, of carbonic 
oxide, and 64 per cent, of oxygen; after 48 hours calcium carbonate 
was added to the remaining liquid, which was then Altered and 
distilled. On spontaneous evaporation over sulphuric acid, a white 
amorphous residue of glyceric aldehyde, CaHeOa. or more correctly, 
( 04 H« 03)4 H 2 O, remained. 

Glyceric aldehyde is sparingly soluble in water and almost insoluble 
in alcohol or in ether. It melts at 71°—72® and boils at 130°—135°. 
It reduces ammoniacal silver nitrate, on oxidation it yields formic or 
acetic acids. When electrolysed it splits up into formic acid and 
earbonic anhydride and oxide. 

The author was unable to convert it into glyceric acid, but with 
nascent hydrogen it appeared to be transformed into glycerin. 

Oa treatment with sulphuretted hydrogen at 60°—80 , it deposits on 
cooling a gelatinous precipitate of the sulphaldehyde, ( 0 aHcS 2 O)iH 2 O. 
When dry this substance resembles wax; it softens at 80°—82° and 
boils at 180°—185°. It is soluble in hot and- sparingly soluble in cold 
water, and insoluble in alcohol and in ether. 
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Ghrceric aldehjde was treated witli ammonia and the solution evapo¬ 
rated ; crystals were deposited which, when purified by recrystallisa¬ 
tion, had the composition C 3 H 6 K 2 . They dissolved easily in water and 
in alcohol, but were insoluble in ether. When heated to 120®—130® it 
sublimed without previously melting in small brilliant crystals. When 
treated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acids it is reconverted into 
glyceric aldehyde; it is not altered on boiling with caustic soda. 

The residue, after distillation of the aldehyde, gives on evaporation 
crystals of calcium formate, and on addition of ten times its volume 
of alcohol, deposits crystals of calcium acetate and glycerate, A glu¬ 
cose is also formed, owing to the polymerisation of the aldehyde, 
which evolves a smell of caramel when heated, and on oxidation yields 
oxalic acid. With baryta water it gives a flocky precipitate, with the 
formula of barium glucosate (CeHn 06 ) 4 (Ba 0)3 -f 4H*0. It is not 
fermentable. 

W. R. 


On Aldol. By A. Wurtz (Bull. Soc. Chim. [ 2 ], xxiv, 100—101). 

When aldol-ammonia is distilled in a current of dry ammonia at 
200®—800® water is formed, and an oily liquid passes over containing 
various basic substances; amongst these is one which forms a platinum 
salt crystallising in regular octahedrons, and having the composition 
of collidine chloroplatinate. The following equation represents the 
reaction:— 

C^HieO* -f NH3 = CgHaN -h 4H3O. 

The other bases have not yet been examined. 

It is conceivable that, as aldol is formed from aldehyde, in a similar 
manner aldol might give rise to a substance, dialdol^ having the con¬ 
stitution represented by tlie formula, CgHuOa, or 

CH3.CH(0H).CH2.CH(0H).CH2.CH(0H).CH3.CH0. 

This compound, which is both a trihydric alcohol and an aldehyde, 
has not been isolated, but its first anhydride has been obtained and 
studied. This substance, dialdane^ 

CH3.CH(OH).CHa.CH~CH.CH(OH).CH2.CHO, 

is formed from dialdol by the elimination of a molecule of water, 
and bears the same relation to aldol that crotouic aldehyde does to 
aldehyde. Dialdane fuses at 139® and distils at 137® under a pressure 
of 2 centimetres of mercury. It dissolves in boiling water, but crys¬ 
tallises out in great part on cooling in brilliant scales. It is very 
soluble in alcohol, bat only slightly so in ether. Its aqueous solution 
reduces silver oxide with formation of a mirror, giving rise to a mono¬ 
basic acid, CsHuOi, the silver, sodium, barium, and calcium salts of 
which are crystalline. It is formed from dialdane by the transforma¬ 
tion of the aldehyde group, CHO, into carboxyl, COOH. It is very 
acid, and distils at 19^ under a pressure of 2 centimeters of mercury. 
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It 18 soluble in alcohol and in water, separating from its hot aqueons 
solution in magnificent cUnorhombio crystals which fuse at 80^« 

0* B* G* 


The Residue in the preparation of Chloral. By C. Fsixpsz* 
(Chem. Oentr., 1876, 514). 

Ok an examination of this lesidue, pentadhloracetalf 

PPl PTT / ^^2^3012 

was found. It forms a colourless fluid, boiling at 186®—189®, Soln* 
tion of potash has no action upon it, but on heating with solid potash 

it loses one moiecule of hydrochloric acid, forming CCUzzC | 

a colourless liquid, boiling at 153®—159®. Sulphuric acid converts 
pentachloracetal into chloral and products not yet examined. 

H. H. B. S. 


Amides of Chloral. By C. 0. Cech 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 487—340). 

Chloril cyanide-cyanate, O 4 H 8 CI 3 N 2 O 2 , a body previously described 
by the author (see this Journal, 1876, 376), combines directly with 
aniline when dissolved therein, with great rise of temperature and 
evolution of hydrocyanic acid. The product dissolves sparingly in 
water and easily in ether, alcohol, carbon bisulphide, and glacial 
acetic acid, and crystallises from the solutions in needles. Prom a 
mixture of ether and alcohol it crystallises in large colourless tables, 
which turn rose-red in the air. It melts at 117 . When heated it 
emits the characteristic odour of phenyl cyanate, but sublimes partly 
undecomposed in long silky needles. Hot acids dissolve it, forming 
solutiors from which it crystallises in needles on addition of water; 
boiling alkalis convert it into isonitril. The substance gave on analysis 
numbers agreeing with the formula, C 8 H 7 CI 2 NO. From this the author 
deduces the constitutional formula— 



fCeH* 

or N<H 

t(C2HCl20) 


according to which the substance is chloralmonanilide^ the first-known 
amide of chloral. Its formation is represented by the equation— 

C4H8CI3N2O2 “f* CeH 7 ]sr -f- H2O = CioHi 2 Ci 3 iir 808 ~ O8H7CI2NO 4* 
OO2* + CHN + H4CIN. 


Ghloralanilide is formed also when aniline hydrochloride is added to 
a mixture of chloral hydrate and potassium cyanide and cyanate, 

J. R. 
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Hydrogonaitioii of Ethyl^propyl Ketone. By W. Oechsnsk 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxiv, 99;. 

Tub ketone employed for this purpose was prepared by carefully 
fractionating the product of the distillation of calcium butyrate. It 
boiled at 122®—124®, and had a specific gravity of *833 at 0®. When 
acted on by sodium in presence of water, according to the method 
adopted by Priedel, it gives a secondary hexylie alcohol, CcHuO, or 
(0!jHfi)(C3H7)CB[.OH, and a pinacone, Ci*H2602. The former is a 
colourless mobile liquid boiling at about 135® ; the latter an oily 
liquid, of a slightly camphorous odour, distilling at about 255®, which 
is converted into a pinacoline with loss of a molecule of water when 
treated with dilute sulphuric acid. 

_ C. E. G. 

Dipaeudopropyl Ketone and Methyl-pseudopropyl Ketone. 

By R, Munch (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxx, 327—342). 

Dipseudopropyl ketone was obtained by oxidising isobutyl alcohol with 
potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid, neutralising the isobutyric 
acid thus formed with milk of lime, and distilling the calcium salt in a 
steel tube. The crude product was a brown, highly refractive liquid 
which yielded by fractional distillation a portion boiling at 124®—126®, 
and having the composition of the ketone of isobutyric acid. 

Dipseudopropyl ketone or isobutyrone, 

CH, 

CHa, 

CHa 

,CH3 

forms a clear, mobile, highly refractive liquid of ethereal camphor-like 
odour, freely soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble in water. It 
is readily inflammable and burns with a smoky flame. Sp. gr. 0*8254 
at 17®. It reduces an ammoniacal solution of silver, but does not com¬ 
bine with bisulphites of the alkalis. When boiled with a solution of 
chromic acid it yields isobutyric and acetic acids and carbon dioxide, 
the oxidation probably taking place as represented by the equa¬ 
tion— 

CiHiiO d- Os — CiHsOj -f* C2H4O2 -f- CO2 "f* H2O. 

Sodium-amalgam acting on the ketone dissolved in benzene con¬ 
verts it into a secondaiy heptyl alcohol and a pinacone. The former 
of these products, from its mode of formation, must have the con¬ 
stitutional formula— 

HaC^CHa 

CH 

in-OH. 

in 


or CO<f 


/CH< 

^CH<( 
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It is a colourlcjss liquid of agreeable ethereal peppermint-like odonr 
and burning taste, sparingly soluble in water and easily in alcohol 
and ether. Sp. gr. 0*8323 at 17°; boiling-point 131®—132®. By 
cautious treatment with chromic acid it is re-converted into iso- 
fautyrone. 

Methyl-psoudoproyl ketone, —CO—CHs, was obtained by 

distilling a mixture of calcium isobutyrate and acetate in a steel tube 
and fractionating the dark-brown distillate. It is a mobile, colourless, 
highly refractive liquid of ethereal odour, easily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, boiling at 98°—94°. Sp. gr. 0*815 at 16°. It does not reduce 
ammoniacal silver nitrate. Sodium bisulphite forms with it a white 
crystalline comj)ound, from wliich the ketone is liberated unchanged 
by alkaline carbonates. Chromic acid in strong solution, when boiled 
with the ketone, oxidises it to acetic acid, carbon dioxide, and water. 
Nascent hydrogen converts it into a secondary amyl alcoliol* boiling at 
108°, of agreeable ethereal odour and burning taste, easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether, of sp. gr. 0*827 at 17°, and yielding by oxidation 
with chromic acid the ketone from which it is derived. Together 
with this alcohol there is formed a high-boiling product resembling 
the pinacone formed from isobutyrone under the same circumstances. 

The isobutyl isobutyrate obtained in the preparation of isobu- 
tyric acid, when heated to 170° with a mixture of aqueous 
and alcoholic ammonia in sealed tubes, yielded isobutyramide, 

0 H/CII—CONHa, a body crystallising in thin shining scales, very 

soluble in water and alcohol and melting at 124*5°. 

J. R. 


Synthesis of Organic Acids by means of Carbon Oxychloride. 

By W, Michler (Deut. Cheni. Ges. Ber., ix, 400—4U2). 


When carbon oxychloride, liquefied in a freezing mixture, is mixed 
with diraethylaniline, the two bodies react upon each other in the 
manner indicated by the equation— 


2N 


a,H, 

(CHs)^ 


+ cocu = 


CHs 
+ NCH 3 

CeH4COCl 


The last product, when treated witli water, yields dimethyl-amido- 
benzoic acid, N(CH 3 ) 2 C 6 H 4 COOH, melting at 235°, and identical with 
that obtained by the action of methyl iodide on para-amidobcnzoic 
acid. 

J. R. 


* In the analysis of this substance, 0*120 gram furnished 0*284 gram carbon 
dioxide, and 0*147 gram water. The formula deducible from these numbers is 
O 4 HJ 0 O; not O 5 H 12 O, as stated by the author.—J. R. 
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Formation of EthyLdiacetic Acid and Oxyuvitic Acid, By 

A. Oppenhbim and H. Pbecht (Deufc. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 
318—323), 

Bthyl-diacbttc acid is conveniently prepared in large quantity by a 
slight modification of Geuther’s process, viz., by dissolving sodium in 
ten times its weight of ethyl acetate and adding the crude product 
whilst warm to the necessary quantity of glacial acetic acid diluted 
with four times its bulk of water. A mixture of ethyl acetate and 
ethyl-diacetic acid rises to the surface of the sodium acetate solution 
thereby formed, and may be separjited by fractional distillation. The 
produ^ boils at 180°—181°, and corresponds exactly with Geuther’s 
description. Its vapour-density was found to be G5T5, the formula, 
CeHioOa, requiring the density 05. 

Pure and dry ethyl acetate dissolves sodium very slowly at first 
without evolving hydrogen, but when once begun the action proceeds 
with increasing rapidity, because sodium ethylate is formed which 
reacts with ethyl acetate to form the sodium salt of ethyl-diacetic 
acid. Still, however, no hydrogen is evolved. The reaction is sup¬ 
posed by the authors to proceed in the manner indicated by the 
following equations:— 

CH 3 .C 0 . 0 C,H 5 -h Na = NaOC^Hs -f CH 3 CO; 

CH 3 .CO 4- CH 3 .CO.OC,Us -h Na = CH 3 .CO.CnNa.COOC 3 TT 5 + H,; 

I >—^-^- 

•• Sodium et]i;)l-diacotate. 

Ha -f Naa + CHa.CO.OCaH^ = CHaCHa.ONa + NaOC,H5; 

according to which 1 part of sodium should produce 1*41 part of ethyl- 
diacetic acid: experimentally 1*5 parts were formed. 

Direct experiments on the conditions under which oxyuvitic acid is 
produced showed that it is not foiyned by the action of chloroform on 
the sodium salt of cthyl-diaeetic acid alone, but that the presence of 
sodium alcoholate is also necessary. The reaction of chloroform on 
sodium ethyl-diacetate alone results in the formation of a crystallisable 
acid substance which is not yet investigated. 

J. R. 

Preparation and Properties of Dehydracetic Acid. By A. 

Oppenheim and H. Precht (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 323— 
325). 

The authors, after endeavouring unsuccessfully to prepare this sub¬ 
stance in quantity by heating ethyl-diacetic acid in open vessels, and in 
sealed tubes, and by treating it with zinc chloride and hydrochloric 
acid, hit upon the expedient of passing the vapour through a heated 
tube, which proved perfectly successful. Ethyl-diacetic acid was dis¬ 
tilled from a fiask connected with one end of an iron tube filled with 
fragments of pumice, and having at the other end a receiver and con¬ 
denser. The tube was heated to just below dull redness, that being 
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found to be the most feronrable temperature. In this war 900 
of the acid yielded 212 grams ( = 28 5 per cent.) of pure dehydraoetio 

The properties of the acid were found to agree with Geuthra s 
description. It melts at 108‘5°, and boils at 269°, being partially 
decomposed by boiling. With ferric chloride it gives a yellow to 
orange colour. It is extremely stable in presence of strong acids, 
crystallising unaltered, on cooling, from its solutions in boiling strong 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. It is*taken up by ether from its solution 
in hot strong sulphuric acid. Alkalis, on tlie contrary, decompose it 
very easily. When heated with excess of strong soda-ley it froths 
violently, owing to the sudden formation of acetone: the residue con¬ 
tains sodium carbonate and acetate. The decomposition is represented 
thus: 

CsH 804 -f SaO = 2 aH 40 , + CaHeO + CO^. 

When heated to 160® with baryta-or lime-water, in sealed tubes, the 
acid undergoes for the most part a similar decomposition. A portion, 
however, is decomposed in a different manner, apparently with forma¬ 
tion of orcin or a similar body. 

The methyl-ether of dehydracetic acid forms yellow four-sided prisms, 
melting at 91®. 

J. B. 

Sulphur-compounds of Pyroracemic Acid. By C. BorriNOEB 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 404). 

Pyroracemic acid forms with silver oxide a salt which, when decom¬ 
posed with hydrogen sulphide, yields an acid agreeing approximately 
with the formula C3H4SO2. 

Hydrogen sulphide passed into pyroracemic acid forms with it a solid 
compound, which is decomposed by water. Its composition agrees with 
the formula CeHgSOft = 0*^1403 H- CfH 403 S. It begins to melt at 87®, 
undergoing decomposition. 

J. R. 

The Dibromide of Angelic Acid. By E. Demakvay 
(C ompt. rend., Ixxx, 1400—1402). 

When this compound is distilled, it evolves a large amount of gas, and 
an oil passes over which sometimes crystallises; on dissolving this oil 
in potash, boiling the solution, after separating a small quantity of a 
brominated liquid, and adding excess of sulphuric acid, an oil separates 
which soon solidifies to a crystalline mass. These crystals, after being 
purifi.ed by distillation and pressure, melt at 61®—62®. They have an 
odour recalling that of angelic acid, and are but moderately soluble 
even -in boiling water, crystallising out on cooling in small lustrous 
needles. It boils at about 196®, and its ethylio ether, the odour of 
which closely resembles that of ethyl angelate, boils at 153®—165®. It 
is isomeric with angelic acid, CsHeOj, and unites directly with a molecule 
of bromine to form the compound CcHeBraOi. It will be seen, there- 
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it domly resembles Frazikland’s methylc^tonio acid, and as 
it Jields acetic and piepionfc adds when fosed with potash, there can 
be little doubt that thej are identical. 

The author finds that the bromides of methylcrotonic acid and of 
angelic acid are identical, so that either bromine in acting on angeUo 
acid gives the dibromide of its isomeride, or, what is very unlikely, con¬ 
sidering the formula of methylcrotonic acid, the dibromide of angelic 
acid is produced by the action of bromine on methylcrotonic acid. If 
wo admit Frankland’s hypothesis that angelic acid is propylenated 
acetic acid, the reaction is easily explained. The action of bromine on 
angelic acid— 

CH.CHa CH.cn3 

H,C< I graves rise to bromangelic acid H 2 C^ | and 

^CKCO,H ^CBr.CO^H 

hydrohromic acid, which, uniting at the instant of formation, produce 
CHBr.CHa 

the compound 1 which is the dibromide of methylcrotonic 

H3C.CBr.CO2H 

CH.CHs 

acid, methylcrotonic acid being || 

HaC.C.COtH 

C. E. G. 


The Active Malic Acids. By G. J. W. Bremer 
(B all. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 6). 


The malic acid obtained by the action of hydriodic acid on dextro-tar- 
taric acid has the rotatory power -|- 3*157^ while that of ordinary malic 
acid from the mountain ash is — 3*299®. This explains why, by the 
reduction of racemic acid, an inactive malic acid is obtained. The acid 
ammonium salts of the two active acids turn -H 7*912® and 5*939®. But 
when the acid calcium salt of levomalic acid is neutralised by ammonia 
and the calcium removed by oxalic acid, the acid ammonium salt thus 
obtained turns — 7*816°. This salt, therefore, exists in two isomeric 
forms, having the constitution : 


CO2NH4 

in-OH 

I 

CH, 

CO,H 


CO,H 

in.OH 

(3H, 

ioiNH, 


0. s. 


Synthesis of Propylnitrolic Acid. By Y. Meter and M. Legco 
(D ent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 895—396). 

The authors have previously sho*wn that ethylnitrolic add is formed bv 
the action of hydroxjlamine on dibromonitroethane (see this Journal, 
1875, 57). The same reaction has now been extended to the propyl 
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series. Propylnitrolic acid is formed by adding dibromonitropropane 
(prepared from primary nitropropane) to bydroxjlamine hydrocbloride 
mixed with an equivalent quantity of barium hydrate, and allowin|^ the 
mixture to stand for two days. When pure it crystallises in long hght- 
yellow prisms melting at 6(r and having all the properties of the sub¬ 
stance formed by the action of nitrous acid on nitropropane. The 
reaction is represe)\ted by the equation; 


CH3 

k 

I ’ + OH =; 2HBr + 

fcBr, 

\ 

NO, 


CH, 

Jh, 


I 

CUN—OH 

\ 

NO, 


J. B. 


Researches on Taurine. By B. E no bl 

(Compt. rend., Ixxx, 1398—1400). 

Taurine, generally considered as isethion amide, is in reality a glyoocine, 
that is an acid amide, and has been prepared synthetically by the action 
of ammonia on chlorethylsulphurous acid. The isethionamide of 
Strecker differs from taurine in its fusion point, and moreover, evolves 
ammonia when boiled with a solution of potassium hydrate. The 
glycocines unite with cyanic acid, giving uramic acids, of which 
hydantoic acid is the type; and in a similar way taurine yields tauro- 
carbamic acid, a substance analogous to the hydantoic acids. From 
these circumstances it seemed likely that taurine should yield salts 
similar to those obtained from the glycocines, and also that it should 
unite with cyanamide to form a compound analogous to creatine. 

In fact when a solution of taurine is heated with an excess of recently 
precipitated mercuric oxide, the yellow colour of the latter disappears, 
and a white precipitate of a basic salt of taurine is obtained, having the 
/CH NH \ 

composition ( Qjj^QgQ "i* HgO. As it is insoluble in water and 

but slightly soluble in dilute acetic acid, there is no difficulty in remov¬ 
ing the excess of mercuric oxide. On adding a solution of potassium 
hydrate to a solution of mercuric chloride mixed with an excess of 
taurine, no precipitate is obtained. It is possible that a soluble com¬ 
pound formed in this case. 

On allowing a solution of taurine with excess of cyanimide to stand 
for three months, and then evaporating, crystals of dicyanamide were 
first obtained, and then a white substance insoluble in boiling alcohol. 
On adding silver nitrate to its aqueous solution, and then potassium 
hydrate, a white precipitate is obtained, just as with creatine; on 
gently heating, the silver is reduced. The author has not as yet exa¬ 
mined this new compound. 

0. E. a. 
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A New Method for Preparing Thlo-ureas. By P. Miguel 
(Bull. Soo. Chim. [2], xxv, 104—106). 

When dry ammonia is passed into a solution of acetyl sulphocyanate 
in dry ammonia, an oil separates out consisting of acetylthio-urea 

{ NH*C H O heavy, yellow liquid, having a faint and 

insipid smell; it is decomposed by water and insoluble in ether and 
carbon sulphide. When heated it decomposes into ammonia, hydrogen 
sulphide, ammonium sulphhydrate and acetamide. Aqueous ammonia 
resolves acetyl sulphocyanate into^ acetate and sulphocyanate of am¬ 
monium. 

When benzoyl sulphocyanate is treated with aqueous or dry ammonia, 
it is at once converted into benzoyl-urea, crystallising in prisms melt¬ 
ing at 171° and having an exceedingly bitter taste. It is soluble in 
alcohol and very sparingly in hot water, and much less so in ether and 
carbon sulphide. 

By the action of benzylamine on benzoyl sulphocyanate, the com- 
f NH 

pound CSI H )C H 0 obtained in flexible, silky needles melt¬ 
ing at 180°. 

C. S. 


On Cyanic Acid Compounds. By Anton Fleischer 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Bor., ix, 436—440). 

Of the two possible series of metallic cyanates— 

.N 

C \ (cyanates) and 

one only is as yet known, and it is still doubtful to which series the 
known cyanates belong. In the ethers of cyanic acid alone are both 
series represented. 

A recent experiment of the author’s seems to throw some light on 
this subject. 

Ammonium oxysulphocarbamate may be represented by either of 
the formulas— 

/NH, /NH, 

C=0 or Cfs ; 

\s—H4N \0—H4N 

but it has previously been shown, by the experiments of Berthelot and 
Kretschmar, and also by the author in conjunction with Steiner, that 
this salt, when deprived of the elements of hydrogen sulphide, yields 
carbamide; and the author has now arrived at the same result by 
treating the salt with mercuric oxide at low temperatures, whereby he 
obtain^ 80 p. c. of the theoretical amount of carbamide. Whence it 
is concluded that the true formula of ammonium oxysulphocarbamate 
is that containing the group CO. The formation of carbamide by 


O 


■^NM 


(isocyanates), 
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abstractioo of hydrogen sulphide must, therefore, he represmted 
thus:— 



H,S 


C0N,H4. 


This process may take place in either of the ways indioated by the 
following diagrams:— 


/NH, 


CO 


/ 


.N,H 


- S B 4 N 


Now, tbe liquid obtained by the action of mercuric oxide on ammo¬ 
nium oxysulphocarbamate contains an ammonium salt, which effer¬ 
vesces with acids and gives with silver, lead, and other salts, preci¬ 
pitates containing nitrogen and free from hydrogen. This ammonium- 
salt, which yields carbamide when evaporated, can only be ammonium 

.N-NH4 

isocyanate, constituted according to the formula ; and the 


other salts must consequently be isocyanates, having the general for¬ 
mula CONM'. 

The author is continuing his investigations. 

J. R. 


Remarks on Fleischer’s Mercury Oxysulphocyanate.” 

By J, Philipp (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxx, 841—342). 

Referring to a rec ent paper by Fleischer, in which he describes as a 
basic mercuric sulphoc} anato a yellow body obtained by adding 
ammonia to a solution of mercury snlphocyanate in ammonium sul- 
phocyanate, the author points out that he described the same body 
some years ago {Pogg, Ann,^ 131, 86 ), but a 1 rived at a different con¬ 
clusion as to its constitution. Fleischer assigns to the body the 
formula Hg(CNS )2 -H 3HgO. Philipp, however, regards it as mer- 
curammonium oxysulphocyanate, N(HgH 2 )CKS + figO, which view 
accords better with the composition and properties of the body. 

J. R. 


On Ethyl Oxalurate. By F. Salomon 
(Dent. Chem. Gres. Ber., ix, 374—3711). 

This body has been previously obtained by Henry by the action of 
ethyloxalic chloride on urea, and by Orimaux by the action of silver 
oxalurate on ethyl iodide. The statements of these chemists respect¬ 
ing it not being quite concordant, the author has examined afresh tbe 
substances formed in both processes. 

1. From Silver Oxalurate .—The ether is conveniently obtained by 
boiling this body with a slight excess of ethyl iodide or bromide in 
absolute alcohol, filtering the solution while hot, and exhausting the 
residue with boiling alcohol, which deposits the ether, on cooling, in 
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the form of a white powder. By crystallisation from boiling ether, 
the compound is obtained in delicate white silky needles, melting at 
177®—178". 

A solution of the ether in hot water gives, on adding to it one drop 
of ammonia and then silver nitrate, a gelatinous precipitate of silver 
parabanate, CsNaAgaOa,!!^©. Baryta-water, added to a hot solution 
of the ether, produces a crystalline precipitate of barium oxalate, 
whilst urea remains in solution; the reaction is represented thus :— 


NHCOTSTH, . 

COCOOOaHft 


Ba 


OH _ COO 
OH COO 


Ba + CO 


NHa 

NHa 




C^HjOH. 


When the ether is heated to 120" with alcoholic ammonia, the solution 
deposits, as it cools, a crystalline powder, together with short needles ; 
and on evaporating the liquid, long needles of an easily soluble body 
(urea ?) crystallise out. The solid substance dissolves easily in strong 
sulphuric acid without decomposition: on diluting the solution, it 
deposits a crystalline powder, consisting of pure oxalan. 

On attempting to crystallise ethyl oxalurate from hot water, the 
solution acquires an acid reaction, and leaves, on evaporation, a white 
crystalline mass, having a strongly acid reaction and melting at 165". 
The same body is formed when the ether is evaporated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. It consists of a mixture of oxalic acid and oxalate 
of urea. 

2. From Urea and Ethylo*cnUc Chloride —The ethyl oxalurate ob¬ 
tained by the reaction of these substances, in the manner described by 
Henry, behaved towards silver nitrate, baryta-water, ammonia, and 
dilute acids, in the same way as that prepared from silver oxalurate. 
The author tiiinks there can be no doubt of the identity of the two 
pr^arations. 

The reaction of ethyl oxalurate with silver solution to form silver 
j)arabanate, shows that oxaluric acid stands in the same relation to 
parabanic acid as urea to cyanic acid. 

J. R. 


On Methyluric Acid. By H. Hill 
(Ueut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 370 — 372). 

This substance, C 6 H 3 (CH 3 )N 40 s, is obtained by heating dry lead urate 
to 150°—160° with methyl iodide diluted with ether, and treating the 
product with hydrogen sulphide to remove lead. The hot filtrate, on 
cooling, deposits crystals of the new body, which are purified by dis¬ 
solving them in hot soda-ley, precipitating with hydrochloric acid, and 
recrystallising from boiling water. It forms thin prisms, fusible with 
decomposition at a high temperature, soluble in 250 parts of boiling 
water, nearly insoluble in alcohol and ether. The aqueous solution 
reddens litmus. The ether dissolves in cold strong sulphuric acid, 
and is deposited in crystals when the solution is diluted. It dissolves 
easily in alkalis : alcohol throws down from the solutions dense preci¬ 
pitates of the alkali-salts, aqueous solutions of which precipitate many 
salts of the metals. 
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When methyluric acid is heated to 170° with hyd/rochlork acid, the 
products are carbon dioxide, methylamine, ammonia, and glycocine. 

J* 

On Aromatic Compounds which prevent the Precipitation 
of Cupric Hydrate by Alkalis. By W. Weith (Deut. Chem. 
Ges. Ber., ix, 342~>343). 

Accoebing to the experiments of WisHcenus and Coray, certain oxy- 
acids and polyatomic alcohols of the fatty series possess the above- 
named property, which, in the case of the oxy-acids, is due to the 
circumstance that after the hydrogen of the carboxyl has been replaced 
by sodium, the hydrogen of the hydroxyl becomes replaceable by 
copper, and thus easily-soluble double compounds are formed. Weith 
finds that amongst bodies of the aromatic series, only ortho-compounds 
prevent the precipitation of copper sulphate by alkalis. Salicylic acid 
mixed with copper sulphate and soda-ley, forms a dark bluish-green 
solution, from which no trace of copper hydrate is thrown down by a 
large excess of alkali. One mol. of salicylic acid, with at least two 
mol. of sodium hydrate, prevents the precipitation of half a molecule 
of copper sulphate. One mol. of the acid, with only one mol. of soda, 
gives, with copper sulphate, a precipitate of ordinary copper salicylate, 
which dissolves readily in excess of soda. Oxybenzoic and para- 
oxybenzoic acids, on the contrary, do not prevent the precipitation. 

Similarly with the dioxybenzenes. Pyrocatcchin, with excess of soda, 
retains a large quantity of copper in solution; resorcin and liydro- 
quinone have no such effect. As might be expected, gallic, pyrogallic, 
and quinic acids dc not prevent the precipitation. 

The aromatic dibasic acids which are not oxy-acids (phthalic, iso- 
phthalic), and the univalent hydroxyl-compounds (phenol, orthocresol), 
when mixed with copper sulphate and excess of soda, do not form 
solutions containing copper. 

Weith thinks that the behaviour of aromatic compounds towards 
copper sulphate and alkalis may serve as a means of determining 
whether the carboxyl- and hydroxyl-groups in them occupy the ortho¬ 
position. 

J. Tt, 


Trinitrobenzene. By Paul Hepp 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 402). 

This substance is formed by heating metadinitrobenzene with a mixture 
of faming sulphuric and strong nitric acids. It crystallises from 
alcohol in white laminae or needles, melting at 121°—122°, and sub¬ 
liming readily. Dissolves also in ether, and sparingly in boiling water. 
Analysis agrees with the formula C«H3(N02)3. 


J. R. 
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On the Trimethylbenzenes of Coal-tar Oil| and their Sepa¬ 
ration. By Oscar Jacobsen (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 
256—258). 

To separate the two trimethylbenzenes, the author first prepares the 
amides of their sulpho-acids. From a mixture of the sodium salts of 
the sulpho-acids, the acid chlorides are prepared by means of phos- 

? horns pentachloride, and from these the amides by means of ammonia. 

'he amides can then be easily separated by crystallisation from alcohol. 
Mesitylene-sulphamide, when crystallised from alcohol, forms a soft, 
fibrous, asbestos-like mass. From a hot aqueous solution it is depo¬ 
sited on cooling in very long, capillary needles. It is very easily 
soluble in alcohol, less so in ether, and almost insoluble in cold water. 
It melts at 141“ to 142“. 

Pseudocumenesulphamide is far less soluble in alcohol, and separates 
on cooling or evaporation of the liquid in hard, transparent, short, 
prismatic crystals. It melts at 175“—176°. Both amides can be 
boiled for a long time with water without suffering decomposition. 
They are decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid only at a 
temperature at which the sulpho-acids are split up into sulphuric acid 
and the hydrocarbons. These hydrocarbons were, therefore, pre¬ 
pared by heating the amides for a short time with fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid to 170°—175°. If the mesitylene is neglected, the greater 
part of the psoudocurnene may be extracted from the coal-tar oil in a 
much simpler manner. 

Pseudocuniene-sulphuric acid crystallises with water in obtuse 
rhombohedrons, w'hich are relatively little soluble in dilute sulphuric 
acid. If, therefore, the solution of the mixed hydrocarbons in sulphuric 
acid is mixed with the proper amount of water, the pseudocunienc- 
sulphuric acid can be separated by repeated crystallisation so perfectly, 
that no trace of mesitylene can be detected in the hydrocarbon pre¬ 
pared from it through the trinitro-derivative. 

G. T. A. 


Fluorene and its Alcohol. By P. Barrier 
(C ompt rend., Ixxx, 1396—1397). 

Aiter alluding to a previous communication in which he described the 
ti’ansformation of fluorene, C 12 H 8 .CH 2 into diphenylene-carbonyl, 
Ciallti-CO, showing that the latter compound and diphenyl-formic 
acid, CiiHe.CH^Oi, might be considered as derivatives of fluorene, he 
proceeds to describe some new compounds obtained from diphenylene- 
carboriyl. 

Flmrenic Alcohol^ C 13 H 9 .OH.—This substance is obtained by the 
action of sodium amalgam on diphenylene-carbonyl in alcoholic solution. 
After being purified by crystallisation from boiling benzene, it forms 
hexagonal plates which melt at 153°. Treatment with chromic acid 
reconverts it into diphenylene-carbonyl. 

Flmrenic Ether ^ (Ci8H9)20.—^When the alcohol is heated for some 
time above its fusing point, it loses water, and is converted into a 
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resinous substance, melting at about 290®. It is also formed when the 
alcohol is heated with glacial acetic acid to 150®—160®. 

Fluorenic Acetate, Ci 3 H 9 .C 2 H 302 .—This compound is formed when 
fluorenio alcohol is heated with glacial acetic acid at 100 ° for eight 
hours. It crystallises in rhomboidal plates, which melt at 75°. Heated 
to 150° with barvta-water, it gives barium acetate. 

C. E. G. 


Normal Phenyl-ethyl Alcohol. ByB. Rabziszewski 
(Dent. Ohem. Ges. Ber., ix, 372—373). 

This substance was obtained by treating the aldehyde of phenylacetic 
acid with sodium amalgam. The aldehyde itself was obtained by dis¬ 
tilling a mixture of calcium phenylacetate and calcium formate. It is 
a colourless oily liquid of sp. gr. 1*085, boiling at 205®—207®, having 
a pungent, characteristic odour, and forming, with acid sodium sulphite, 
a compound, (CgHgO.NaHSOs -f H 2 O), which crystallises in white 
shining laminm. This aldehyde, when acted on with sodium amalgam, 
yields normal phenyl-ethyl alcohol, C 6 H 5 CH 2 CH 2 OH,—a colourless 
liquid of sp. gr. 1*033, boiling at 212®. The latter, by oxidation with 
chromic acid, is converted into phenylacetic acid, melting at 76*5®. 

The acetic ether of this alcohol, C 6 H 5 CH 2 CH 2 O—C 2 H 5 » 0 , is easily 
obtained by heating it to 150® with acetic anhydride. It is a colour¬ 
less liquid, of strong agreeable odour, boiling at 224®. Sp. gr. 1*0286. 

J. R. 


The Terpene of Parsley Oil. 

By E. V. Gerichten (Deut. Chem. Ges, Ber., ix, 258—260). 

The parsley oil used began to boil at 160°, and all the terpene had 
passed over at 210®. The thermometer then rose rapidly, and other 
products were obtained which the author is investigating. By re¬ 
peated rectification a colourless terpene boiling at 160—164®, and 
with an intense smell of parsley, was obtained. The rapour-density 
of this body was taken in vapour of oil of turpentine, and gave 67*62 
instead of 68*00. Its sp. gr. at 12® was 0*865. The left handed 
rotation for yellow light for a layer 100 mm. thick was —30*8 (Wild's 
instrument). 

By long contact with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the colour of 
the terpene becomes brown, and it loses its intense parsley-smell, but 
does not form crystals of a hydrochloride. No terpiu could be 
obtained. The terpene saturated with hydrochloric acid did not deposit 
a solid hydrochloride after standing for a day in winter, but on being 
poured out on a broad surface and diluted with alcohol, a small 
quantity was obtained which had a camphor-like smell and melted at 
115®—116®. 

By treatment with iodine a hydrocarbon was obtained, the boiling 
point of which could not be determined, but which gave oxidation- 
products (paratoluic acid, m.p. 173®—176®, and terephthalic acid) 
pointing to paracumene. 
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Further accounts of the products obtained from parsley seeds will 
he published shortly. 

G. T. A. 


The Isomeric Camphors and Bomeols. 

By J. DE Mo]jigolfieu (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 17—19). 

The borneol which the author obtained together with camphic acid by 
the action of alcoholic potash on camphor, has the rotatory power 9*6*^ 
for the D line, while Berthelot found 44° and Kachler 42° for the product 
prepared by Baubigny’s process; but Riban found it only to be 2*6°, 
and the author in one case 1*5°, and in another in which a high tem¬ 
perature was used, 29*5°. 

Similar results are obtained by using rosemary-camphor, from which 
it appears that the different bomeols are mixtures of an active and an 
inactive modification which readily change into each other. 

c. s. 

On the Products of Reduction, and the Composition of Anethol. 

By F. Landolph (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 849—852). 

order to obtain the hydrocarbons corresponding with tbe chief radi¬ 
cals in this body, the author heated it with amorphous phosphorus and 
hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1*72 to 260 ’ for 24 hours (3 parts anethol, 
2 of phosphorus, and 25 of hydriodic acid). In this way, from 80 
grams of pure crystallisable anethol distilling at 228°—230°, there 
were obtained 40 of a hydrocarbon distilling at 60°—250°, and 10 
passing over at above 300°, after washing with dilute sulphur dioxide 
solution to separate free iodine. By fractional distillation an octane 
and a hydrocarbon of composition CisHjs were separated from tlie 
former portion, boiling respectively at near 150° and 210°—212°, 
after separation of traces of benzene by means of cold fuming nitric 
acid, and reduction of tlie resulting nitro-compounds by means of tin 
and hydrochloric acid. The octane possessed the vapour density 4*01; 
3*92; 3*81; mean = 3*91, calculated 3*87, whilst the other hydro¬ 
carbon gave the numbers 5*66; 5*73: mean = 5*70; calculated 5*73, 
tliese values being obtained in aniline and anethol vapours respectively 
by means of Hofmann’s apparatus. 

TJie uiisatui’ated hydrocarbon, C 12 H 22 , combined directly with 
bromine, and was present to the extent of rather more than one-third 
of the total hydrocarbons formed during the reduction, the octane 
forming about one-third: the gas liberated was almost pure hydrogen, 
containing not more than two or three per cent, of a hydrocarbon, 
probably benzene and hexylene, or possibly etliane or methane. 

Hence the chief action of hydriodic acid on anethol is represented 
by the equation— 

2CioHijO 4* 9Ha CgHie H* Ci2H32 4“ 2 H 3 O, 

Hence the author concludes that the formula of anethol should be 
doubled (notwithstanding its vapour density which corresponds with 
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the Cio formula), and that the body may be regarded as formed from 
a hypothetical aldehyde (termed by him acecampholic aldehyde), 
C^HieO, which is itself derived from the unknown acetylene oxide, 
C2H>0, and campholic aldehyde, CioHieO, by elimination of H 2 O. By 
union with anisic alcohol, CsHioO# and elimination of H^O, this hypo¬ 
thetical acecampholic aldehyde gives rise to anethol, thus— 

C8H!io02 4“ C 12 H 16 O ~ H 2 O C/2oH2402« 

Anethol is thus regarded as a kind of acetal: this view of its con¬ 
stitution is in harmony with the author’s previous results, whereby it 
was shown that on oxidising anethol by nitric acid, there are obtained 
equal quantities of anisic aldehyde, C 6 H 8 O 2 , and anisic camphor, 
CioHioO, with a certain amount of acetic acid; i.e., it is made up of 
a Ce, a Cio, and a C 2 compound. 

0 . a. A. w. 

Note hy Abstractor ,—It would seem possible that the formation of a 
Cj 2 hydrocarbon from a Cio benzene derivative might take place by 
the coalescence of two benzene groups, and the formation of a hydro¬ 
carbon, C 12 H 22 , having the structure— 

.CH 2 —CH 2 . 

CH2< >CH—CH<; >CH2 ; 

^CH2-~CH2"^ 

this body might perhaps be obtained by hydrogenising diphenyl by 
means of hydriodic acid and phosphorus. 

0. a. A. w. 

Action of Iodine and Mercuric Oxide on Anthracene. 

By 0. Zeidler (Chem. Centr., 1875, 740). 

The materials were heated together in a vessel fitted with an upright 
condenser, the anthracene being dissolved in hot alcohol. 

Anthraquinone was produced : 70 per cent, of the amount theoreti¬ 
cally obtainable according to the equation— 

CuHio + 2HgO -f 3 I 3 = CuHeO* + 2Hgl2 + 2HI 
being actually produced. 

The author is engaged with researches which seek to determine 
whether the action of iodine and mercuric oxide upon carbon com¬ 
pounds is in general an oxidising action. 

M. M. P. M. 

Dinitronaphthalene. By C. Liebermann and W. Hammer- 
SCHLAG (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 333). 

The authors have previously shown that in the dinitronaphthol of 
Martins, the two nitroxyl-groups occupy the a- and /3-positions in the 
same nucleus. They have now succeeded in obtaining the dinitro- 
naphthalene from which the dinitronaphthol is derived. 
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Acetonaphthalide in acotic solution, when heated on the water-bath 
with an equal weight of fuming nitric acid till gas begins to be 
evolved, yields dinitroacetonaphthalide, CioHfi(N 02 ) 2 .N,H(C 2 H 30 ), a 
body crystallising in long needles melting at 247®, and yielding, when 
heated to 160'^ with alcoholic ammonia, dinitronaphthylamine, which 
crystallises in lemon-yellow needles melting at 235°. To obtain dini- 
tronaphthalene, this last product is dissolved in strong sulphuric acid, 
and water is added till the whole forms a semi-fluid magma, which is 
treated with nitrous gas and afterwards mixed with alcohol, the 
reaction which then takes place causing sufficient rise of temperature 
to decompose the diazo-compound. Water is added, and the mass 
thereby thrown down, after boiling with potash to decompose any 
remaining dinitronaphthylamine, is crystallised from alcohol. The 
pi*oduct has the composition of dinitronaphthalene. It forms beautiful 
white or yellowish needles melting at 144'', and therefore differs from 
the two previously known dinitronaphthalenes which melt at 170° and 
214° respectively. 

The foregoing reactions are expressed by the equations:— 

C,oH 5(N02)2NH.O,H,0 -f NHa = C,H3(NH4)02 -f CioH,(N02),NH2; 

Dinitroacctunaplithalido. Dinitronaphtbylamine. 

CioHsCNOO^.NHo + NO2H -f H2 = N2 + 2H2O + CioHcCNO*)^. 

Dinitronaphthalene. 

J. B. 

Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride on f3-Naphthol. By 

P. T. Cleve and H. Juiilin Dannfelt (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], 
XXV, 258). 

8ume /3-nay)lithol prepared from /3-napthylsulphuroiis acid, was treated 
with phosphorus pentachloride, and the resulting mass heated in a 
retort traversed by a current of steam. The condensed water soon 
do})osited a solid body, which was purified by boiling with alcoholic 
])otash, and distillation, and was found to be ^-monochlornaphthalene. 
Thus obtained, it is a crystalline mass resembling stearin. It fused at 
55*5°, and boiled at 2oG'5° (corrected). 

C. H. P. 


Sulph onaphthalide. 

By P. T. Cleve (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 256). 

This substance, first obtained by Berzelius, the author obtained in the 
preparation of iiaplithylsulphurous acid. It crystallises in long 
needles, melts at 175’5°, and solidifies to a transparent vitreous mass. 
It is insoluble in water, difficultly soluble in alcohol and ether, very 
soluble in benzene, and is not attacked by alkaline solutions. Its 
formula is determined to be CioH 7 S 02 .CioH 7 , as substantiated by the 
following facts, though no direct estimation of the sulphur was 
effected. When a mixture of sulphonaphthalide and phosphorus 
pentachloride is heated to 180° in a retort, a reaction occurs, phosphorus 
VOL. XXX. o 
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trichloride and a solid body being found in the receiver, and a 
chloride, attackable by ammonia, together with a larger quantity of 
the solid body, remaining in the retort* After boiling this residue 
with ammonia, the insoluble mass was treated with ether. The body 
dissolved by the ether, was mixed with that obtained from the receive, 
and after purification with water, the whole was distilled. The dis¬ 
tillate solidifies to a stearin-like mass, which melts at 53^ ^d bolls 
at 254°, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, benzol, and acetic acid. It is 
a new modification of monochlornaphthalene, Ci(>H 7 Cl, corresponding 
with |S-naphthol. 

The amide crystallised in brilliant needles which melted at 213®; 
some amide from |3-napthylsulphuroas acid made for the purpose, 
melted at 212°, from which it is shown that the sulphonaphth^ide, 
fusible at 175*5°, splits up by the action of phosphorus pentachloride, 
into /3-monochlornapthalene and ^-napthylsulphnrous chloride, thus 

CioH^SOa.CioH, + PCI5 = PCI3 + C10H7CI + CioHiSOiCl. 

C. H. P. 

A New Mode of Formation of Aromatic Aldehydes. 

By K. Reimeb (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 423). 

When a mixture of equal numbers of molecules of phenol and chloro¬ 
form is agitated with excess of soda-ley, a violent reacttion takes 
place, which must at first be moderated by cooling, and ultimately 
aided by heat. On distilling off the undeeomposod chloroform and 
adding a strong acid, salicylic aldehyde separates in the form of an 
oil, and may be purified by means of acid sodium sulphite in tho 
usual manner. 

The reaction may be represented thus :— 

CeHfiONa -f 3NaHO + CHCI3 = C 7 H 503 Na + 3NaCl -f 2H3O. 

Cresol similarly treated yields an aldehyde which is still under in¬ 
vestigation. 

J. R. 

The Coloured Resorcin Derivatives. By Rudolf Wagner 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 825—827). 

This paper contains an account of the discovery of resorcin in rosins, 
Ac., by Hlasiwetz; as also of the artificial preparation of it by Kdrner 
from iodophenol, and of the other methods, such as tho treatment 
of chlorobenzene-sulphonates with fused sodium hydrate ; the action 
of molten sodium hydrate on phenolsulphonic acid; and by heating 
benzene-disulphonic acid with sodium hydrate, which last method 
yields the largest quantity of resorcin. 

The properties of resorcin are then described, as well’as its behaviour 
with various reagents, such as the non-formation of a precipitate with 
lead acetate, which distinguishes it from pyrocatechin, and the non- 
formation of quinone when resorcin is treated with manganese dioxide 
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and sulphuric acid, which distinguishes resorcin from its isomeride 
hydroqninone. 

The properties and formation of the azo-compounds discovered by 
Weselsky are also described. The diazo-compound (CwHuNaOe) being 
formed when nitrous acid is passed into an ethereal solution of 
resorcin, this substance when treated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid yields diazo-resorufin, C 36 Hi»N 409 , according to the equation 
2 Ci 6 Hi 3 N 206 — SHaO = C 36 H 18 N 4 O 9 . Both diazoresorcin and diazo- 
resorutin give hydro-diazoresorufin hydrochloride, C.< 6 Hi 8 N 409 Hi 2 -h 
3HC1, with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

Tetrazoresorcin is produced when diazoresorcin is heated with con¬ 
centrated nitric acid: diazoresorufin with nitric acid yields tetrazo- 
resorufin nitrate, in appcai'ance somewhat like potassium perman¬ 
ganate: finally, by treating this last compound with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, hydroimidotetrazoresorufiii hydrochloride is formed. 

When resorcin is heated with phthalic anhydride to 195°—200° 
(Bayer and Fischer), fluorescein is produced— 

2 (c«H,(on),) + cji,Os = + 2H2O. 

This substance is a yellow dye, which is changed into red by the 
action of bromine-water, forming tetrabromfluorescem (C^oHgBraOs). 
In all probability natural dyes will be obtained synthetically from 
resorcin. 

E. W. P. 


On Gentisin. By H. Hlasiwetz and J. Habermann 
(liicbig’s Annalen, clxxx, 348—349). 

A PREVIOUS paper on this subject appeared in abstract in this Journal 
(1875, 572), Further research has shown that pyrogcntisic acid is 
identical wdth hydroquinone. Of the various melting-points of the 
latter body hitherto given none are correct: the true melting-point is 
109"' (uneorr.). Gentisic acid has been found to be identical with 
oxysalicylic acid, which melts when pure at 196°—197°. 

Gentisin, when treated with sodium-amalgam, yields a compound 
having the formula C 13 H 10 O 4 , which differs from that of gentisin 
(CuBioOfi) by CO; and when fused gentisin is treated with dry hydro¬ 
chloric acid it yields methyl chloride. Hence gentisin contains the 
radicle methyl. In the former paper a diacetyl-gentisin was described, 
showing that gentisin contains two hydroxyl-groups. These facts 
admit of explanation on the assumption that gentisin is formed by the 
combination of phloroglucin with a body isomeric with piperonal, thus : 



Piperonal isomer. Phloroglucin. Gentisin. 


J. R. 
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Reaction of Alizarin with Nitrous Acid. By C. Niinhatjs 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., viii, 774). 


When artificial alizarin is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and potassium nitrite added into the solution, or when nitrous acid 
gas is passed in, the original intense red coloration changes into a 
brown: a drop of the mixture added to caustic soda-solution no longer 
gives the violet reaction of alizarin, but a yellowish-red. On further 
,addition of the nitrite, the solution finally becomes dark-yellow, and 
with soda gives no coloration, but a precipitate of anthraquinone. 
The filtrate contains anthraqninone-monosulphonic acid. The anthra¬ 
quinone obtained corresponds with one-third of the alizarin employed. 
The reaction takes place as follows: 




co- 

I 

co- 


COH 

-C COH 

-4 in 
• 

COH + 4NOjH + SO 4 H, = 4NOi,H + 
■C COH 


-C CH 

x/- 

CH 


CO 

CeH/ I 

\)0 

CS03H 

/X 

^CO-C CH 

CeHiX^CeH^ + CoH/ It I + H,0. 

^CO—C CH 

x/- 

CH 


In case the artificial alizarin should have contained anthraquinone 
already formed, natural alizarin w'as subjected to the same process, 
but with the same results. The coloration with soda shows the change 
of alizarin into monoxyaiithraquinone. Purpurin treated with nitrous 
acid also yielded ajitliraquinonc, but the formation of alizarin from 
purpurin could not be so detected, as the intense red reaction of pur¬ 
purin changed directly into the wdne-red, and not into the violet. 
This agrees with Kosenstiehrs observation, that purpurin by reduction 
forms purpuroxanthin, and not alizarin. 

E. W. P. 


Eosin. By BiNDbCHEnnEii and Busch (Chem. Centr., 1875, 743). 

Hofmann’s researches have shown that eosin is a brominated deriva¬ 
tive of fluorescein. The greatest difficulty in the manufacture of eosin 
consists in the preparation of resorcin which is the starting point in 
the manufacture. The authors find that Egli’s method—^which consists 
in forming benzenedisulphonic acid and then hydroxylating the com- 
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pound—works well in practice. The bromination of fluorescein offers 
no great difficulties: if silk be dyed yellow with this substance, and 
be then immersed in very dilute bromine-water, the yellow is quickly 
changed to red owing to the production of eosin. 

M. M. P. M. 

On Coniferyl- and Vanillin-compounds. By F e r n. T i e m a n n 

(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 409—423). 

A SUMMARY of the various papers bearing on this subject hitherto pub¬ 
lished by the author anil other chemists, of which abstracts have 
already appeared in this Journal. 

J. R. 


A New Hydroxybenzoic Acid. By 0. E m m e r l i x o and 

A. Oppenheim (Dcut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 32f‘)—328). 

OxTUViTic acid yields, by oxidation with chromic acid, or with sulphuric 
acid and potassium permanganate, a new acid which is precipitated 
from its solutions by hydi'ochloric and sulphuric acids. It crystallises 
in thin colourle.ss needles melting at 274*5and decomposing at a 
higher tem'peraturo. Analysis of this substance leads to the formula 
CtHsOh, which is that of a hydroxybenzoic acid. The calcium salt 
crystallises in small, nearly colourless needles, agreeing exactly in 
composition with the formula (C 7 H 70 a),>Ca -h 2111): the water goes 
off at 160°. The silver-salt, CTHTAgOs, is anliydrous and not quite 
insoluble in water. Neither the acid nor its calcium salt yields phenol 
when heated. The new acid, wdicn fused wdtli potash, is resolved into 
water and benzoic acid. 

J. R. 

Monobromoparatoluic Acid from Paratoluic Acid and Bro¬ 
mine. By A. Bruckner (Deut. Cluun. Ges. Ber., ix, 4u7). 

This acid is easily obtained by adding dry paratoluic acid to a large 
excess of dry bromine, and after 12 hours allowing tlio exce.ss of bro¬ 
mine to evaporato in the cold. The product dissolves sparingly in 
water, freely in alcohol, and crystallises from the solutions in needles 
which melt at 204°. It sublimes in laininro. The barium salt, 
(C(jH6Br02)2Ba -f 41120, crystallises in delicate needles. This acid is 
identical with that obtained by Jannasch and Dickmann by the oxida¬ 
tion of bromoparaxylene. 


Oxidation of Isoxylene to Metatoluic Acid. 

By A. Bruckner (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 405—407). 

Pure isoxylene (obtained by heating commercial xylene from coal-tar 
with dilute nitric acid for some time, and distilling in a current of 
steam, the hydrocarbon remaining nnattacked), when heated to 130° 
—150° for a day or two with nitric acid in sealed tubes, yields a mix-* 
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ture of metafcoluic and isophthalic acids. These products are separated 
by distilling the mixture in a current of steam, when the former alone 
goes over. The metatoluic acid thus obtained crystallises from water 
in long needles or prismatic crystals melting at 105°—106°. 

J. 


^-Naphthoic Acid. 

By Paul Vieth (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxx, 306—326). 

The author has prepared this acid on the large scale by the process of 
Merz and Miihlhauser, which consists in heating naphthalene with 
sulphuric acid, neutralising the naphthalene-sulphonic acid thereby 
formed with soda, distilling the sodium salt with potassium cyanide, 
and boiling the resulting naphthyl cyanide with alcoholic potash. A 
mixture of the potassium salts of a- and j(3-naphthoic acid is thus 
obtained, the constituents of which are sepamted by converting them 
into calcium salts, the a-iiaphthoate dissolving easily, the/S-naphthoaU^ 
very sparingly in water. The calcium salts are finally decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid. The successive steps in this process are minutely 
described in the original paper. 

jS-Naphthoic acid, after being pnrified and sublimed, melts at 182% 
and gives on analysis numbers agreeing with the formula CijHh 03 . 

Salts of ^•Naphthoic Acid .—The potassium salt, CiiH 70 aK.^H 20 , 
obtained by dissolving /3-naphtboic acid in potash and evaporating the 
solution, forms large yellowish laminae of fatty lustre, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol. The sodium salt, obtained in a similar manner, 
forms small tables, dissolving very easily in water and alcohol, and 
crystallising from the latter in needles. Both salts are hygroscopic. 
The silver salt, CiiH 702 Ag, is thrown down as a white flocculent pre¬ 
cipitate on adding the sodium salt to silver nitrate. It is slightly 
soluble in hot water, insoluble in cold water and alcohol. It turns 
violet in the light, like silver chloride. The magnesium salt, 
(CiiH 702 ) 2 Mg. 5 H 20 , obtained by boiling magnesium carbonate wdth 
|8-naphthoic acid and water, forms a white pulverulent and efflorescent 
mass, soluble in water and alcohol. 

6»NapJdhoic chloride, C 7 H 7 OCI, was obtained by distilling a mixture 
of |S-napbtboic acid and phosphorus pentachloride. It is a white 
crystalline body, melting at 43"' to a clear fainlly-yellow liquid, whi<!h 
boils at 304°—306^" without decomposition. It is soluble in ether, 
chloroform, and benzene, and dissolves also in alcohol, with which, 
however, it forms hydrochloric acid and ethyl |8-naphthoate. In 
presence of water it is resolved into hydrochlonc and /3-naphthoic 
acids. 

Methyl p-vfphthoaie is formed, together with hydrochloric acid, 
when /S-naphthoic chloride is dissolved in methyl alcohol: it crystal¬ 
lises out on evaporating the liquid. It forms white shining laminep, 
easily soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohols, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. The crystals melt at 77^ to a clear liquid, which boils about 
290*^. The ether has an agreeable fruity odour. Its composition 
agrees with the formula CuiHtCO.OCHs. 

Ethyl p-naphthoate, C10H7CO.OC2H5, prepared like the methyl-ether, 
forms a colourless oily liquid, of faint odour, soluble in alcohol, ether, 
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chloroform, and benzene. It crystallises from the alcoholic solution 
in the cold in small laminee, which melt with the warmth of the hand. 
Boiling point, —309®. 

^•naphthoic amide^ CioHtCO.NH*. This substance was obtained by 
heating over the water-bath a mixture of equal parts of /3-naphthoio 
chloride and ammonium carbonate, and exhausting the dry crumbly 
mass thereby formed with alcohol, which deposited crystals of the 
amide on evaporation. After being purified by dissolving it in alcohol 
and precipitating the solntion with water, it crystallises from alcohol 
in colourless tables which dissolve in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene, melt at 192®, and volatilise without decomposition at a higher 
temperature. 

^•NaphUmc carha/tnide. Urea reacts in the same manner as amm 0 ‘ 
niuin carbonate with /3-naphthoic chloride. The alcoholic extract 
leaves on evaporation a white crystalline powder of /3-naphthoic car¬ 
bamide, which dissolves sparingly in alcohol and chloroform, and very 
slightly in ether and benzene. The crystals melt at 215°, and do not 
volatilise undecomposcd. The numbers furnished by analysis agree 
with the formula— 

NHa 



I 

NH.C,„H,.CO. 

^•Naphlhcyic anilide is formed when a solution of /3-naphthoio 
chloride in benzene is mixed with an equal w’eiglit of aniline also dis¬ 
solved in benzene; or when /3-naphthoic acid is heated to 120® with 
excess of aniline. It crystallises in small shining lamin89 soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and in warm chloroform and benzene. The crystals 
melt at 170° and RuV)lime in large laminae at a higher temperature. 
Analyses agree with the formula Ci«H 7 .CO.NH.C,;H 5 . 

f^-Naphthoic tohildldi\ CiuHt CO.NII.C7H7. Obtained in the same 
manner as the foregoing substance by the action of toluidiiie on 
/3-napljthoic chloride, both dissolved in l>enzene. It forms silky 
colourless needles easily soluble in alcoliol and chloroform, sparingly 
in ether and benzene, and melting at 191°. 

^•Naphthoic nnphthylaviide, CUJFT 7 .CO.NH.C 10 H 7 , is obtained in the 
same way as the two foregoing bodies. It crystallises in small needles, 
which form violet solutions with alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. It melts at 157° and solidifies in a glassy mass on cooling. 

a-Naphthoic and S-naphthoic acids both yield phthalic acid by 
oxidation with chromic and acetic acids. 

J. R. 


Camphic Acid. 

By J. DB Mongolpier (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 13—17). 

This acid, which Berthelot obtained by treating camphor with alco¬ 
holic potash, is also formed by the action of oxygen on sodium 
camphor. 


CjoHisNaO “b 0 — Ci{>B[i5Na02» 
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Thus on heating a solution of the sodium-compound in benzene to 
100 ® in a tube filled with oxygen, the gas was completely absorbed in 
a few hours, while at the common temperature it took two days. To 
prepare camphic acid, the product of the action of sodium on camphor 
is dissolved in coal-tar naphtha boiling at 125®, and a current of air 
is passed to the gently-boiling liquid. After the reaction is finished, 
the naphtha is distilled off, the residue exhausted with water, and the 
solution fractionally precipitated with an acid. First a resin is pre¬ 
cipitated carrying down camphoric acid, which is also formed, and 
then camphic acid is thrown out, while some camphoric acid remains 
in solution. 

Camphic acid yields, by double decomposition, the salt (Ci()Hi 50 a) 2 Cu 
as a green powder, which is partly soluble in ether, benzene, chloro¬ 
form, and strong alcohol. The green alcoholic solution deposits a 
viscid almost black mass, drying up to a dark-green brittle substance 
consisting of CioHieO^ -f (CioHi 50 -i) 2 Cu. 

By oxidising camphic acid with potassium permanganate, it is con¬ 
verted into oxycamphic acid, CioHkjOs, which does not crystallise, and 
resembles camphic acid, but is more liquid. At the same time some 
acetic acid and camphoric acid are formed, as well a.s an acid which 
appears to be toluic acid. 

C. S. 


The Tannic Acid of the Oak. By J. Oskr 
(C hem. Ceiitr., 1875, 517). 

Reference is made to tlie fact that the gi’een leaves of the oak contain 
a considerable quantity of quercitannic acid, so that they would j)rove 
a good material for tanning purposes. I'lie leaves of tlie o.ak are also 
found to contain ellagic acid. The green gall-nuts contain prineipally 
tannic and ellagic acid, besides trifling quantities of quercitaimio acid. 
Attention is directed to two sources of error in tin* det(*rrnination of 
the astringent principles of oak-bark by Lowt‘iithars method. Firstly, 
that the oxygen absorbed by equal quantities of quercitannic acid and 
tannin is not the same, although ahvays assumed to Ik* so, but is in 
the proportion of 1 : 1*5 ; and, secondly, that tlie wakuw extracts 
contain, besides tannin, considerable quantities of other substances 
which become oxidised by the potassic permanganate. 

H. H. B. S. 

Anthraflavic and Iso-anthraflavic Acids. By E. Sciilnck and 
H. Roemer (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 370—383). 

In a previous paper, the authors described a new acid isomeric with 
anthraflavic acid. To this acid, which has now been more fully inves¬ 
tigated, they give the name isn-a7dhrajiavic acid. It was obtained by 
treating Crude alizarin (prepared chiefly from dianthraquinone-sui- 
phonic acid) with lime-water, and precipitating the red solution with 
hydrochloric acid. When pure, it crystallises in long yellow needles, 
the composition of which agrees with the formula CuH804.H80. Tlic 
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barium salt, Ci 4 HI] 6 Ba 04 -f- aq-, is very easily soluble in water, and 
crystallises with difficulty in dark-red shining needles. 


Properties of the Isomeric Acids, 


Iso-anihraflavic Acid, 

Crystallises with water from 
weak spirit. 

Dissolves with deep-red colour 
in strong hot sulphuric acid. 

Easily soluble in cold baryta- 
water. 

Easily soluble in lime-water. 

Solutions in alkalis and alkaline 
earths are deep-red. 


Anthraflavic Acid, 

Crystallises without water. 

Dissolves with yellow colour in 
strong sulplmric acid. 

Insoluble in cold baryta-water. 

Sparingly soluble in cold, nearly 
insoluble in hot lime-water. 

Solutions in alkalis and alkaline 
earths are more or less yellow. 


Both acids melt above 830®, and arc more freely solute in alcohol 
than in glacial acetic acid, and nearly insoluble in benzene, chloroform, 
and ether. From aqueous solutions of the barium salts, carbon dioxide 
throws down the free acids, but the salts are re-formed on boiling. 
Both acids are soluble in alcoholic lead acetate. Both sublime in 
yellow needles and laminas. 

Tt'tralromo^iso-anthrajlaric Actdy Ci 4 H 4 Br 404 .—Obtained by dropping 
a largo excess of bromine into an alcoholic solution of the acid. 
Yellow needles, sparingly soluble in alcohol and more freely in glacial 
acetic acid. 

Ttirahromo^atiihraflavic Acid ,—Prepared like the preceding com¬ 
pound. N^early insoluble in all ordinary solvents. 

DiaceUjhiso-UHthrajiacic Acid^ Ci 4 H 6 (€ 21130 ) 304 .—Formed by the 
action of acetic anhydride on anthradavic acid at IGO'—180®. Dis¬ 
solves sparingly in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, and separates 
from the latter in pale-yellow microscopic crystals, which melt at about 

195®. 

Dlaceti/Uanthraflavic Acid .—Previously obtained by Perkin. Crys¬ 
tallises more easily than the foregoing compound. Melts at 227°. 

DicthyUiso-anihrajiiunc .dnW, Ci 4 H(,(C 2 H 6 )a 04 .—Produced by heating 
iso-anthraflavic acid to 120° with soda-ley, ethyl iodide, and alcohol. 
It crystallises from alcohol in long shining pale-yellow needles, which 
are insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
more freely in glacial acetic acid and benzene. Strong sulphuric acid 
colours it red-violet. The solution exhibits two indistinct absorption- 
bands in the gi*een and yellow. Melts at 193°—194°. 

DIcthyUantJtmffavic Acid .—Prepared like the foregoing, which it 
resembles in most respects; the crystals, however, are somewhat paler, 
and the solution in sulphuric acid is red, and shows a distinct absorp¬ 
tion-band between the green and blue. Melts at 232°, and solidifies 
on cooling in large prismatic crystals. 

BimethjUanthrafavic Acid .—Prepared in a similar manner to the 
two preceding compounds, which it resembles in general. Melts at 
247°--248°. 


J. R. 
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Chrysammio Add and Chiysasin. By C. Liebebmakk and 
F. Gibsel (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 329—332). 

In a former paper it was shown that chrysammic acid is derived from 
chrysazin, and that probably the direct product of the action of nitric 
acid on chrysazin, but not on chrysophanic acid, is chrysammic acid. 
A comparative examination of the three acids has fully confirmed this 
view. 

Chrysammic Acid from Aloes ,—This acid, when allowed to ci'ystal- 
lise slowly from its solution in hot fuming nitric acid, forms small 
compact measureable crystals, with brilliant faces. Previously it had 
been obtained only in small gold-yellow scales. 

Tetramtrochrysaziny CuH 4 (N 02 ) 404 , crystallises in exactly the same 
form as chrysammic acid, the crystals being short clinorhombic 
prisms. 

Tetranitrochrysojfihmuc Acid, Ci 6 H 6 (N 02 ) 404 , crystallises from nitric 
or acetic acid in small gold-yellow lamincB,- never in compact crystals. 

The salts of chrysammic acid, many of which were examined, are 
also identical*with those of nitrochrysazin, but more or less different 
from those of nitrochrysophanic acid. The latter are more soluble, 
seldom crystallisable, and generally not quite pure. The salts were 
obtained by boiling the respective acids with acetates, and crystallising 
the resulting precipitates. 

The potassium salt of nitrochrysazin, Ci 4 H 2 (N 02 ) 404 K 8 , forms spa¬ 
ringly soluble anhydrous needles, having a metallic lustre. Potassium 
nitrochrysophanate, Ci 5 H 4 (N 02 ) 404 K 2 , crystallises in thin red needles, 
soluble with difficulty in saline liquids but easily in water. 

The calcium salt of nitrochrysazin, CuH 2 (N 02 ) 404 Ca, forms gold- 
yellow lustrous needles. Calcium nitrochrysophanate, Ci 6 H 4 (N 02 ) 404 Ca, 
crystallises in thread-like, indistinct needles devoid of lustre. 

The magnesium salt of nitrochrysazin forms fine reddish-yellow 
lustrous crystals, which turn brown on drying and recover their 
original colour when moistened. Magnesium nitrochrysophanate is a 
red sparingly soluble powder. 

Oxychrysazin, the authors find, is not identical with either of its 
isomerides purpurin and isopurpurin, and therefore forms the third 
known oxyanthraquinone. 

TriaceUjljmrpurin, Ci 4 H 5 (C 2 H 30 ) 305 , obtained by heating purpurin 
to 170'' with acetic anhydride, forms yellowish needles melting at 
190°--193° 

Triacetyloxychrysazm forms pale-yellow needles melting at 192®— 
193®. 

Triacetylisopurpmrin melts, according to Perkin, at 220®— 222°. 

Purpurin and oxychrysazin are readily distinguished by the colours 
of their alkaline solutions (purpurin, red; oxychrysazin, blue), and by 
the well-known optical characters of purpurin, which do not pertain to 
oxychrysazin. 


J. R. 
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Substituted XTreae. By W. Michlee 
(Dent. Cliein. Ges. Ber., ix, 396—400). 

When carbon oxychloride is passed into a solation of diphenylamine 
in chloroform, the gas is absorbed and diphenylamine hydrochloride 
is deposited. The chloroform leaves, on evaporation, a body crystal¬ 
lising from alcohol in fine white laminae, and giving, on analysis, 
numbers agreeing with the formula Cl—CO—N^CeHs)^. This sub¬ 
stance, earhonyhdiphenylamidochloride {DipJcenylJutrnstoff-chlorid) is de¬ 
composed by alcoholic potash, when heated therewith, in the manner 
shown by the equation— 

Cl—CO-N(C oH5)2 + H^O = HCl + CO, 4* NHCCsHs)^. 

TJimjmmetrical DiphenyJurea. —Carbonyl-diphenylamidochJoride re¬ 
acts with alcoholic ammonia in the following manner 

Cl—CO-N(C6H02 + NHa = HCl 4- NH,—CO—NCCoHs)^. 

The product, which is isomeric with carbanilide, crystallises in long 
needles melting at 189°. Like the derivatives of diphenylamine 
generally, it forms a fine blue solution with hot sulphuric acid. By 
distillation with solid potash it is resolved into diphenylamine, carbon 
dioxide, and ammonia. 

Diphenylurea is similarly decomposed by ammonia when heated 
therewith to 150° for some hours, diphenylamine being formed. 

Tripliemjlnrca ,—When carbonyl diphenylamidochloride, dissolved in 
chloroform, is heated to 130° with 2 mol. of aniline, a reaction takes 
place, resulting in the formation of triphenylurea— 

C«H5. .CcH5 

>N—CO-N<; 

^CeH, 

This body is resolved by distillation w'ith solid potash into aniline, 
carbon dioxide, and diphenylamine— 

C H C H 

\n—CO—N<^ ‘ “ + H,0 = CO, + NHCCeH,), + NH,C,H.. 

^C,H. 

Triphenylurea heated to 150° mth excess of aniline, reacts in the 
following manner:— 

C,H. OeH. 

Nn—CO—n/ + NH,C.H, = CO< + NH(CeH,),. 

Carbanilide. 

OarhmiyUphenyleihylamidochloride. — Carbon oxychloride, passed 
into ethylaniline diluted with chloroform, reacts with it to form a 
body crystallising in small white needles, which have an agreeable 
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odour, melt at about 62®, and agree in composition with the formula 

CjHs 

''C.H. 

Other analogous derivatives of urea are under investigation. The 
foregoing results show that the behaviour of carbon oxychloride with 
secondary aromatic amines is different from its behaviour with fatty 
amines; for whilst diethylamine is converted directly into tetrethyl- 
urea, aromatic amines yield only bodies of the general formula 
01 

co/ 


Cl—CO^W 


J. R. 


Sulpho-phenyl-urea. By Ph. de Clermont 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 512). 

This substance may easily be prepared by acting at 100*^ with hydro¬ 
chloride of phenylamine on ammonium sulphocyanaie, wljen the fol¬ 
lowing reaction occurs:— 

CeHvN. HCl + ON. NH4S = CS, NH,. NH. CeH* -f NH4CI. 

After evaporating to dryness, and heating for some hours, the 
residue is washed with water and dissolved in boiling alcohol, which, 
on cooling, deposits the sulphophenyliirea in crystals. These are very 
little soluble in cold, and slightly so in boiling water or cold alcohol, 
but dissolve abundantly in boiling alcohol. Cold hydrochloric acid 
dissolves sulphophenjlurea without change; but it is decomposed 
when heated with the acid to 120° in scaled tubes, thus :— 

CS,NH2.NH.C6H5 -h 2HC1 + 2H,0 = CO^ -f H.S -f NH4CI + 

HCl. 


Heated with ammonia in a close vessel to 140°, the phenylamine is 
displaced by the ammonia, and ammonium sulphocyanate is found 
among the products of the reaction. Heated alone in a sealed tube to 
180°, its decomposition gives rise to a number of complex substances, 
amongst which sulphocyanic acid, ammonia, phenylamine, ammonium 
sulphide, and diphenylsulphocarbamide may be recognised. 

R. R. 

Diazobromobenzene and Nitro-ethane. By H. Wald 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 393—394). 

The diazo-derivative of amidobenzoic acid reacts with nitroethane* 
potassium, to form the compound 

^COOH 

CbH/ 

C,H4N02 

which, however, it was not found possible to separate from the diazo- 
amidobenzoic acid formed at the same time. 
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The diazo-salt obtained by adding potassium nitrite to a solution of 
parabromaniline in nitric acid, gives, with nitroethane-potassium, a 
bulky precipitate consisting of the potassium-salt of the compound 
CeHiBr—Nil—C 2 H 4 NO 2 . This body crystallises from alcohol in brick- 
red shining crystals soluble in' ether, chloroform, &c. It melts with 
decomposition at 135°—138°. A solution of the potassium-salt gives 
coloured precipitates with silver, lead, and copper salts. 

J. 

Nitro-ethane and Diazonitrobenzene. By F. Hall mann 
(Deut. Chem. Oes. Ber., ix, 389—392). 

When a solution of nitraniline is added to a dilute solution of potas¬ 
sium nitrite, a pale-yellow precipitate is thrown down, which forms, 
when dry, a light, highly-clectric powder. This substance is almost 
insoluble in ordinary solvents, and indifferent towards acids and 
alkalis. It melts at 175°—176°, and gives on analysis numbers 
agreeing with the formula Ci 2 HtiN 604 . Its constitution is not yet de¬ 
termined. 

The solution of diazonitrobenzene nitrate filtered from the foregoing 
compound, gives, on addition of nitroethane-potassium, a precipitate 
of an acid having the formula— 

aH4N02-N~C2H4N02. 


This body forms, when pure, a yellow powder soluble with red colour 
in alkalis, and easily soluble in hot alcohol. The sodium salt is 
sparingly soluble in water: its solution gives coloured precipitates 
with silver, copper, and lead salts. When ti'eated with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the acid yields a body which forms with tin tetrachloride 
a crystalline compound agreeing in composition with the formula 
C^NieN^Cb + SnCh. 

J. R. 


Mixed Azo-compounds. By Vi c t 0 r Meyer 
(D eut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 384—386). 

Primary nitroproi)ane reacts with diazobenzene nitrate to form nitro- 
propylazobenzene, 


CHs 


-CH2—Cf^NOa 

\N2~C6H5 


abody crystallising in dark-orange needles easily soluble in hot alcohol. 
The crystals melt at 98°—99°, and dissolve in alkalis, forming deep 
red solutions. Like the homologous ethane and methane derivatives, 
which it otherwise resembles, it is an acid body, and is thereby dis¬ 
tinguished from the isomeric isopropyl-compound, which is a neutral 
substance. 


J. R. 
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Mixed Azo-oompounds. By J. Babbiebi 
(D eut. Ohem. G^. Ber., ix, 386—389), 


yCH, 

NUrodhyUazoparatolylj C 6 H 4 <f • .—This body is obtained 

CaH4.NO, 

by the reaction of diazoparatolyl nitrate on nitroethane. It forms fine 
orange-red prisms, having a peculiar steely lustre, and melting at 
133®. In other respects, it closely resembles the isomeric nitropropyl- 
azophenyl. It dissolves in altolis, forming deep-red salts. An 
aqueous solution of the sodium salt gives coloured precipitates (yellow 
to red) with mercury, silver, lead, copper, and zinc salts. 

NitroethyUazo-^orthotolyl ,—Obtained like the foregoing substance, 
which it resembles in properties. It crystallises in orange needles, 
which melt at 87®—88®. 


J. R. 


Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Alkaloids. By E. Schmidt 
(L iebig’s Annalen, clxxx, 287—304). 


Almost all the known vegetable bases are acted upon by hydrogen 
sulphide. The substances thereby formed, though in some cases 
definite compounds, appear for the most part to be mixtures which 
cannot be separated, owing to the facility with which they are decom¬ 
posed. The author has examined more particularly the compounds 
formed with strychnine and brucine. 

Strychnine ,—When an alcoholic solution of strychnine is saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide and left at rest for some time, it gradually 
deposits fine orange-red needles of a substance to which Schmidt 
attributes the formula 2C2iH22N202,3H2Si. This substance differs in 
colour and crystalline form from that which Hofmann obtained by the 
action of ammonium sulphide on strychnine, but cannot be distin- 
guished therefrom by analysis. When kept for a day or two, it gives 
off hydrogen sulphide and slowly changes colour, whereas Hofmann’s 
compound keeps for months without alteration. It was ascertained 
by direct experiment that this compound.is formed only in presence 
of oxygen, not when the air is completely excluded. Its formation 
may be represented by the equation— 


2C2iH,2N202 + GH 2 S 4- 30 


C2iH,2N202/ 
C2iH2,N202 ^ 


H 2 S 2 

H 2 S, + 3 H 30 . 
H 2 S, 


The compound is decomposed by mineral acids, with separation of 
oily drops of hydrogen bisulphide and formation of strychnine salts. 

Bruaine ,—^When hydrogen sulphide is passed into a strong solution 
of brucine in alcohol, freely exposed to the air, the liquid immediately 
assumes a yellow colour, and after a time deposits yellow needles, 
which, on prolonged standing, become covered with a yellowish-red 
layer of another sulphur-compound. The yellow needles gave, on 
analysis, numbers agreeing with the formula C 23 H 26 N 2 O 4 H 2 S 2 + 2 H 2 O, 
which is that of a compound of 1 mol. of brucine with 1 mol. of 
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hydrogen bisulphide. This formula, however, is of no value, for the 
substance after drying possesses altered properties, and its composition 
is not represented by the formula C23H26N2O4H2S2. The crystals are 
prismatic, insoluble in the ordinary solvents, and undergo partial 
decomposition when kept. They are decomposed by mineral acids, 
with separation of hydrogen bisulphide and formation of brucine salts. 
The melting point is about 125 °. 

A second derivative of brucine is easily obtained by passing hydrogen 
sulphide into a dilute alcoholic solution of the alkaloid (1 in 100), 
till the liquid assumes a deep-yellow colour and allowing it to 
stand in loosely-covered vessels. In the course of 24 hours there 
is formed a deposit of ruby-red crystals, which, after washing with 
alcohol and ether, have the composition represented by the formula 

C23H26N204j^'*g^ The crystals belong to the triclinic system. In 

their behaviour they closely resemble the foregoing yellow compound. 
The formation of these brucine-compounds is dependent, like that of 
the strychnine-compound, on the presence of oxygen, for if the air be 
perfectly excluded not a trace of tliem is produced. The following 
equations may, perhaps, represent their formation:— 

-f 2 H,S -h O = H2O -f C23H26N2O4H2S2; 
C»H^NA + 4 H,S + O2 = 2 HjO + CjjHaoNjOi | 

J. E. 


Amidines of Monobasic Organic Acids. By A. Ber^thsen 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 421 )— 435 ). 

The action of ammonia on phenyl thiacetamide in presence of 
air I'esults in the formation of a new base, ijlienylacetamimide^ 

C^Hj—CH2—, as previously described by the author. The 

base is formed also by the action of desulphurising agents 011 ammonia 
and the thiamide ; with mercuric chloride the reaction is as follows :— 

CeHfi—CH2-~CSNH2 -f 2NII3 -h HgCl, = HgS 4 * NH3.HCI -f 

J^B 

C.H5—CH,—HCl. 

The base absorbs carbonic dioxide from the air. Its melting point 
is 83 °— 89 °. It is decomposed by alcohol or water, phenylacetamide 
and ammonia being formed. 

NB J) 

CeH5-~CH2--C/ 4 * H2O = CeHi,—CH2—CY 4 - NH,. 

^NH2 ^NB, 

Several salts of the base have been analysed. The acid sulphate 
crystallises in large tables, easily soluble in alcohol and water. The 
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neutral oxalate forms 'white prisms or needles, also soluble in alcohol 
and water. The acid oxalate, which is less soluble, crystallises in 
matted needles. The nitrate is crjstallisable. 

When phenylthiacetamide is heated with aniline hydrochloride, 
hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and a new base, phenylacetomono'phenyU 

amimidey CeHs—CH2—, is formed— 

C 6 H 5 -CH 2 --CSNH 2 4- NH 2 HCI = H 2 S -f 

CeHs-CH^—Of , HCl. 

The same base is formed by the reaction of benzyl cyanide and aniline 
hydrochloride— 

.NCoH, 

C 7 H 7 -CN + CeHj—NH 2 . HCl = C 7 H 7 --Cf . HCl; 

^NHa 

also by the action of iodine on a mixture of aniline and phenylthiacet¬ 
amide in alcoholic solution: 

C«H 5 —CHa—CSNH 2 4- NHo--C«H5 + I 2 = S -f hi 4 - 

^NCcH, 

C«H5—CH2~-Cf . HI. 

^NHa 

Phenylacetomonoplienylamimidc forms small white needles or 
lamina?, melting at about 128®, and subliming in long needles. It dis¬ 
solves sparingly in water and very freely in alcohol and ether. Ji is a 
mon-acid base, forming salts which, with the exception of the oxalate, 
are not crystallisable. 

^NC7H7 

Phenylacetonionotolylamihiide, CcH®—CH 2 —C\ , a base coiTe- 

NH 2 

spending to the foregoing, is obtained by similar reactions, toluidine 
hydrochloride being employed instead of the aniline salt. It crystal¬ 
lises in thick prisms, which dissolve in watei*, alcohol, and ether, melt 
at 118°—119°, and sublime at a higher temperature. Its .salts are 
more easily cry stall isable than those of the phenyl base. 

The action of aniline hydrochloride on thiobeiizamido or benzonitril 
results in the formation of two bases:— 

^NC«H5 

1. Benzeiiylmonopheuylamwildef CeHs—C \ , a white substance 

dissolving easily in water, and forming salts which are mostly uncrys- 
tallisable. 

C sH, 

, nearly insoluble in 
CeHs * 
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water, and identical with Gerhard’s product obtained by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on benzanilide. This substance is produced 
by the action of aniline on the preceding, thus:— 

CeHfi—of -h NH 2 —CeHfi = CcHs—0<t -f NHj. 

Benzenylmonotolylamimide, CeHa—C \ , formed by the action 

NH 2 

of benzonitril on toluidine hydrochloride, crystallises in transparent 
tables melting at 99°—99*5°. The oxalate and nitrate crystallise in 
needles. 

Benzemjlditolylamhnide, Cells—C C , is formed together with 

^NHC,H7 

the preceding base. It crystallises in thick yellowish prisms, less 
freely soluble than the monotolyl base. It melts at 131°—132°, and 
sublimes at a higher temperature. 


Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride on the Amides of 
Sulpho-acids. By O. Wallach and Th. Hutu (Deut. Chem. 
Ges. Ber., ix, 424—429). 

A PREVIOUS paper on this subject has appeared in abstract in this 
Journal (1875, 102G). 

The substance formed by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
benzcnesulphanilido has the composition represented by the formula 
CioHuiSO^NCl. When decomposed with hydrochloric acid, it yields a 
solution from which alkalis separate solid monochloraniline melting at 
70°. The formation and decomposition of the substance must there¬ 
fore be represented as follows :— 


4- PCI5 = PCh + HCl -f CcH.SO.NHCcH^Cl: 

Bcnzene-sulpliochloraniliclo. 

CcH5S02NHC.H,CI 4 - H.o -h HCl = C.H,SO,H -h NH2CBH4CI + 

HCl. 

The correctness of this view has been established by direct com¬ 
parison of synthetically prepared benzene sulphochloranilide (obtained 
by the reaction of monochloraniline and benzene sulphochloride) with 
the foregoing product, with which it is identical in properties. 

Hence it appears that the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
benzene sulphamido is not analogous to its action on benzene sulph- 
anilide. The action in the two cases may indeed be supposed to be 
represented thus— 

R.SO2NHH 4- PCI3, Cl* = E.SOaNHCl -f PCI3 4- HCl 

R.SO3NHC3H5 + PCI3, Cl, = R.SOaNHCeH4Cl + PCU 4* HCl 

VOL. XXX. H . 
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but in the former case the product thus formed is further acted on by 
phosphorus trichloride— 

RSO.NHCl + PCI3 = R.SO2NCI.PCI2 -f HCl; 

while in the latter case this action docs not take place, as was found 
by direct experiment. 

Benzene sulphotoluide is not acted on by phosphorus pentachloride 
in the same manner as benzene sulphanilide. It was found impossible 
to isolate from the product of the action any substance containing 
chlorine or phosphorus. 

J. R* 

Secondary Monamines formed by the Action of Liquid 
Toluidine on Aniline Hydrochloride. By Ch. Gikard and 
Ed. Willm (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 248—252). 

With the object of preparing liquid pheiiyltoluidine (plienylpara- 
cresjlamine) aniline hydrochloride was heated with liquid toluidino. 
The reaction takes place, but the mixture behaves as though it con¬ 
tained free aniline and toluidine and their hydrochlorides. Fiu’tlier 
complication arises from the fact that the liquid toluidine contains 
some solid, or orthotoluidine,* which, taking part in the reaction, 
gives rise to isomeric secondary amines, in which the nitrogen is joined 
to one phenyl-group and one cresyl-group in the ortho position ; or to 
two cresyl groups, one ortho and one para, or both ortlio. The mix¬ 
ture resulting from the reaction contains the six following bases :— 


c,Hn 

-•CoHLCHa-) 

j).c,H 4 .ci],'i 

Vnh 

>NH 

>NU 

CeHj 

CoH, J 


o.c,n4.CH3'| 

CoH, ) 


vnh 


y NH. 

o.C„H4.CHJ 

. o-C\H 4 .CH 4 ) 

. p-CcH.-OUj) 


The crude product was washed with hydrochloric acid, and then 
treated with warm water, which ]ibcratt*d tlio mixed amines as a 
blackish liquid, acquiring the consistence of tar on cooling. After 
due washing, this mass was distilled in a vacuum, a somewhat dillicult 
operation, in consequence of the great frothing wliicli occurs. 

Three portions were fractionated, the first passing at 185'^ under a 
pressure of 2*5 cm., the second at 2IU'’—242", the pressure being 
15 cm., the third at 2()0", the pressure being 17 cm. A portion not 
examined passed at 300". 

The third portion was semi-fluid, and filled with crystals, wliich 
were sejiaraied from the liquid poHioii by filtration, by ex[)()sur6 to 
cold, and finally by treatment with cold aleolud, which scarcely affects 
them, whereas it dissolves the fluid portion witli.facility. The crystals 
consist of pheiiylortliocresylamine; they melt at 87"—88", and distil 

• Solid toluidine is usually regarded as tlio^am and liquid toluidino (Rosenstiehrs 
pseudotoluidino) as the oWAo-modification.— [Ed.] 
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at 307®—308®. The alcoholic mother-liquors deposit other crystals, 
fusible at 82®, which were found to be solid dicresylamime, the twice 
ortho body, which distils at 328®. 

The original liquid portion, together with the mother-liquors from 
both of the above bodies (after being freed from alcohol), were dis. 
solved in benzene and treated with gaseous hydrochloric acid; tlie 
precipitated hydrochloride filtered, washed with benzol, decomposed 
with water, distilled, and purified by crystallisation, was found to bo 
diphenylamine. 

From the benzene solution remaining after the separation of the 
diphenylamine, a crystalline substance, fusible at 41® and distilling at 
297®—299®, was obtained. Its exact nature is as yet undetermined, 
but it is considered to be probably phenyl])aracresyhimine. 

The alcoholic mother-liquids, deprived as far as possible of the above 
base, fusible at 41°, afford a liquid base not solidifiable by the cold pro¬ 
duced by a mixture of solid carbonic anhydnde with ether. 

The foregoing base's were converted into the corresponding form- 
amides, to be described in a subsequent paper. 

Action of Fh(nt(jeHe on Ih'^fient/laoiiite. —o3 grams of liquefied phos¬ 
gene were made to react u])on 3G0 grams of diphenylamine dissolved 
in benzene, with the object of producing tetraphenylurea; an inter¬ 
mediate body already mentioned by W. Michler, of the formula 
f Cl 

|n(C H ) ’ obtained, melting at 85®, crystallisable in alcohol. 

The benzene solution was tilteiH‘d, the benzene removed by distillation, 
and tlie residue treated with boiling alcohol, w^hich deposits the chlori- 
dised body almost wholly on cooling. After removing the alcohol and 
the remainder of the benzene by distillation, an evolution of hydro¬ 
chloric acid occurred; the residue yielded to boiling alcohol, a sub¬ 
stance which crystallised in hard crystals, which were free from 
chlorine, and melted at 178®—18ff. Tliis substance evidently was 
tetraphenylurea, foriiit'd by tht' action of excess of diphenylamine on 
the intermediate body. 

C. H. P. 

Action of Oxalic Acid on Diphenylamine. 

By C. Girard and E. Willm (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxiv, 99—100). 

In the course of a research on the constitution of the blue colouring 
matter formed by the action of oxalic acid on diphenylamine, the 
authors discovered amongst the secondary products which accompany 
the production of the blue, a crystalline compound distilling at 210®— 
220 ®, and liaving the formula of formodiphenylamiiie (CoHi) 3 N.COII. 
It is also formed, with elimination of water, by the direct action of 
formic acid on diphenylamine. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
benzene and in alcohol, crystallising from the latter, by spontaneous 
evaporation, in voluminous orthorhombic crystals. Treated with sul¬ 
phuric acid it evolves pure carbonic oxide ; the action of both reducing 
and oxidising agents reproduces diphenylamine. A solution of potas¬ 
sium hydrate, or water alone at 140®, causes it to split up into formic 
acid and diphenylamine. 

H 2 
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With regard to the blue itself, which is obtained in the state of 
hydrochloride, it appears to contain a complex amine, formed from 
several diphenjlamino residues united by a carbon atom or by the 
group CH or CH 2 . Heated in a current of hydrochloric acid, it gives 
off a gas which burns with a green flame, in all probability methyl 
chloride. This blue usually occurs in commerce as the double salt of 
a sulpho-conjugated acid, but the identity of the colouring matters 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on the insoluble blue, and 
those formed from the sulpho-conjugated acids of diphenylamine by 
the action of oxalic acid, have not as yet been established. 

C. E. G. 

Observations on the Metamorphoses of the Methyl-rosani- 
lines. By Ch. Girard and Ed. Willm (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], 
XXV, 200). 

It was found that the oxidation of a mixture of methylanilino and 
dimethylaniline by means of cupric chloride, trimethyl-rosaniline was 
obtained. A similar product results from the mere action of rosani- 
line upon trimethyl-rosaniline dirnethylate, at the ordinary temperature 
in alcoholic solution, from which reaction the extreme mobility of the 
exterior methyl-groups becomes evident, not even a ti’ace of the mono¬ 
methylate being found in the solution. 

C. H. P. 

Action of Ammonia on Rosaniline. BjE.Jacqurmi.v 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 261). 

Persoz and others have shown that rosaniline is cnpahle of uniting 
directly with ammonia, to form a colouiless compound, tlie solution of 
which was generally suppo.sed to be incapable of dyeing without the 
intervention of an acid. The author, hovvevi‘r, state.s tluit it is merely 
necessary, after liaving immer.sed the subslanee to be dyed in tlie 
ammoniacal solution, to raise the temperature of the latter gradually, 
without boiling; the material is thus dyed a brilliant i*ed, while the 
solution remains as at first, perfectly colourless. In exjilanation of 
this phenomenon, he suggests that po.ssibly tlie weak combination of 
rosaniline with ammonia is decomposed by hear, and that the wool or 
other material in uniting with the colourless base, plays the part of an 
acid, thereby producing the coloured compound. When aniline-blue 
is substituted for rosaniline, the material, after immersion in the 
colourless solution, will become blue merely on exposure to air. 

J. W. 


On Crystallised Hyoscyamine. By T h i b a l t 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 565). 

The hyoscyamine prepared by the author had no resemblance whatever 
to commercial hyoscyamine, and had a totally different smell; but 
during the preparation a substance was noticed having the same smell 
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as the commercial article, and the author consequently believes that 
there are two different alkaloids present in henbane. 

H. H. B. S. 

Decomposition of Atropine in Contact with Putref3ring Animal 
Substances. By F. Selmi (Dent. Cbem. Ges. Ber., ix, 347). 

The products differ according as the decomposition takes place in 
acid or in ammoniacal masses; and the decomposition by means of 
baryta differs from that effected by ammonia. It was not found 
possible to isolate small quantities of atropine giving the characteristic 
reactions of the alkaloid, or to obtain crystalline products with iodated 
hydriodic acid or picric acid. But atropine could still be recognised 
by the odour of liawtliorn-])loRSom emitted on evaporation in the air, 
which odour is not perceptible when oxygen is excluded. The intensely 
bitter ethereal extract was poisonous, and caused expansion of the 
pupils. 

J. R. 


On Pittacal. By C. Liebermann 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 334—337). 

The high-boiling portion of wood-Uir yields, by a process of oxidation 
which has not yet been published, a brown earthy substance, soluble 
in alkalis with ])lue colour, but containing only a small percentage of 
colouring matter. This colouring matter has been isolated by the 
author by digesting the brown substance with hot acetic acid, mixing 
tlio filtered solution with excess of neutral lead acetate, treating the 
resulting precipitate with hydrogen sulphide, and exhausting the 
washed lead sul])hide with warm alcohol, which dissolves the colour¬ 
ing matter, and leaves it on evaporation as an orange-red crystalline 
powder. 

The colouring matter is soluble in alcohol and acetic acid, with 
bi'owii colour. Alkalis dissolve it with purple, ammonia with blue 
colour, foriiiiiig solutions from which carbon div)xide throws down blue 
salts, soluble in pure water. In the alkaline solutions calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, banum, and tin salts produce blue jirecipitales, often Jiaving 
a beautiful golden lustre. I'he calcium and magnesium precipitates 
are soluble in pure water. Hydrochloric and strong sulphuric acids 
dissolve the substance with red colour: the latter solution turns pure 
blue on warming. The pure omnge-coloured substance acquires a 
deep golden lusti’e when moistened with strong mineral acids. In 
acid solution it dyes animal fibres orange; in ammoniacal solution, 
especially with tin mordant, blue-violet. The substance is free from 
nitrogen. It contains, as shown by three concordant analyses, G3‘6 p. c. 
carbon, and 5 G p. c hydrogen. 

This substance is not Reichenbach’s pittacal, to which, however, it 
is closely allied. To distinguish it therefrom the author proposes to 
call it ewj)itto 7 ie. 


J. R. 
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On the Oil of Blaeococca and its Solid Modification produced 
by the Action of Light. By S. Clobz (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 
501—604). 

The action of the more refrangible rays of light causes the neutral 
liquid oil of Elaeococca to solidify into a buttery substance, the melting 
point of which is 32® higher than that of the oil. When saponified 
with potash, and acidified with phosphoric acid, this fat decomposes 
into glycerin, and a mixture of two acids, one solid and the other 
liquid ; they were separated by pressure between bibulous paper. The 
solid acid was purified by crystallisation from alcohol, and combined 
successively with potassium, barium, lead, and silver. Instead of 
acidifying with phosphoric acid, the solution of the potassium salt of 
the new solid acid, which the author names imrgaroVic acid^ may be 
cooled; the potjissium salt crystallises out in a nearly pure state, and 
may be completely purified by recrystallisation from alcohol of 0*85 
specific gravity. The acid may bo prepai'ed from potassium margaroU 
ate by addition of phosphoric acid. Margarolic acid crystallises in 
rhoraboidal plates; it melts at 48®, is insoluble in water, soluble in 
ether, carbon disulphide, liquid hydrocarbons, and aqueous alcohol; 
it rapidly absorbs oxygen, and is converted into a soft transparent 
body, which gradually becomes hard and assumes a resinous appear¬ 
ance. The acid gains 8*5 per cent, in weight on exposure to air for a 
fortnight. It may be kept without alteration in a sealed tube, or 
under water. 

The analysis of the acid and of its salts led to the formula CitH^Os 
for the acid, and C 17 H 29 O 3 II for the salts. 

On addition of water to the potash salt, an acid margarolate crys¬ 
tallises in small nacreous scales. 

The liquid acid, separated from margarolic acid by pressure, is 
purified by formation of the calcium salt, which is treated with ether, 
and the portion which has dissolved is decomposed wdth hydrochloric 
acid. The author gives it the name elaeolic acid. Lead elaeolate is 
soluble in ether, whereas lead margarolate dissolves. These acids 
appear to indicate two glycerin ethers in the elaeococca, viz,, elaeolin 
and margarolin. 

The solid product formed by the action of light, gives, when saponi¬ 
fied, a mixture of fatty acids, from which one melting at 72® was sepa¬ 
rated, containing loss oxygen than margarolic acid. The author 
names it stearolic acid. W. R. 

On the Milk-sap of Cynanchum Acutum. By A. Butleroff 
(Liebig’s Annalcn, clxxx, 349—355). 

The author has examined a small specimen of this sap brought from 
the vicinity of the Oxus, where the plant (a creeper belonging to the 
Apoegnea^) is regarded as very poisonous, and especially dangerous to 
camels. The sap, as it reached the author, consisted of a white, soft, 
resinous mass, and an aqueons, nearly colourless, liquid, these being 
probably formed by coagulation of the sap. It had a faint disagreeable 
odour, somewhat resembling that of infusion of tobacco. 
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The fluid portion of the Bap deposited on evaporation a qnantity of 
potassinm chloride free from sodium chloride. The syrupy mother- 
liquor was treated with alcohol, the alcoholic liquid evaporated, and 
the residue dissolved in water. A portion of this solution injected into 
the veins of a dog, exerted no poisonous action. On distilling the 
solution with potash, there passed over a strongly alkaline liquid of 
peculiar odour, likewise without poisonous action on a frog. 

The white coagulum formed a soft resinous mass. When heated it 
melted and burned with the smell of burning caoutchouc. The 
coagulum was treated with alcohol, which dissolved the greater part: 
the residue dissolved almost entirely in hot carbon bisulphide. The 
latter solution left on evaporation a transparent yellow, sticky resin, 
which did not harden in the air, and smelt of burnt caoutchouc when 
heated. The solution in boiling alcohol deposited on cooling white 
granules, which, after being purified, crystallised in small needles and 
shining laminas. This substance, called by the author cynanclwl^ is 
moderately soluble in hot, but nearly insoluble in cold alcohol. It is 
accompanied by an amorphous, resinous body, which appears to hinder 
its crystallisation. 

Cynanchol, when sufficiently pure to crystallise distinctly, is white, 
bulky, and friable in the fingers. It melts at 135°—145° to a colour¬ 
less liquid, and on cooling solidifies in a transparent amorphous mass, 
which becomes white and opaque when moistened Avith alcohol. It 
dissolves in alcoholic potash, but, is not attacked by it even on heating 
to 100 °. It is not affected by hydrochloric acid or ferric chloride, nor 
by potassium, bichromate, and sulphuric acid. Strong sulphuric acid 
colours it reddish-brown in the cold, and blackens it when hot, evolving 
sulphur dioxide. Nitric acid acts violently upon it, giving off nitrous 
fumes, and ultimately forming a solution from wdiich water throws 
down a yellow pulverulent resin, insoluble in ammonia. Analysis of 
cynanchol leads to the formula C 15 H 14 O. 

J. R. 

Decoloration of Indigo-solution and other Vegetable Dyes by 
various Sulphur-compounds. By E. Scuaer (Deut. Chem. 
Ges. Ber., ix, 340—342). 

The bleaching of indigo-solution by sulphur-compounds, more par- 
ticularly hypfisulphurous acid, HjSOs, and the hydrogen persulphides 
(H 2 S 2 and 11 * 83 ), is generally attributed to the reduction of indigo to 
indigo-white, a view which derives support from the circumstance that 
when the bleached solution is shaken with air the blue colour is 
restored. The author thinks it more probable, however, that the 
bleaching is due to the formation of molecular combinations of the 
sulphur-compounds with indigo, whereby the colour of the latter is 
masked. For a solution of indigo bleached by hyposulphurous acid is 
turned blue, not only by atmospheric oxygen and all oxidising agents, 
but also by several reducing agents, especially hydrogen sulphide; 
and a solution bleached by hydrogen persulphide is turned blue by 
treatment with gaseous sulphur dioxide or its aqueous solution, as well 
as by oxidising substances;—facts which admit of easy explanation on 
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the supposition that hydrogen sulphide in this case acts upon hypo- 
sulphurous acid in the same way as upon sulphurous acid, and that 
hydrogen persulphide behaves like hydrogen sulphide towards sulphur 
dioxide. 

According to this explanation, indigo and other vegetable dyes 
bleached by hyposulphurous acid or hydrogen persulphide would be 
restored to their original colours by treatment with any substance 
which decomposes these sulphur-compounds, and thus sets free the 
colouring matters. 

J. R. 


Irisol, Oleum Iridls Florentinse. By H. Hager 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 688). 

The paper describes various reactions and properties of this substance, 
which is now prepared on the commercial scale, as a cheap but highly- 
esteemed perfume, by distilling with water the rhizome of the Florentine 
iris. 

R. R* 


Haemoglobin and its Derivatives. By G. Husson 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 694). 

A NUMBER of reactions of these substances are described. 

R. R. 


A few Remarks on Chitin. ByO. Butschli 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 566). 

Chitin was prepared from lobster shells and purified by boiling wuth 
permanganate of potash. The determination of the nitrogen in this 
substance by Dumas’ method showed a somewhat higher percentage 
than that usually ascribed to it, viz., 7’4 per cent, instead of 6*4 per 
cent. 

Water precipitates chitin unchanged from its solution in hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid. 

H. H. B. S. 


Researches on the Constitution of Gelatinous Substances. 

By A. Bourgeois (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 262—264). 

The method of conducting the investigations respecting the constitution 
of isinglass, ossein, gelatin and chrondrin has been explained in a 
previous communication. From the proximate analyses of these sub¬ 
stances the following results were obtained:— 

Isinglass. Ossein. Gelatin. Chondrin. 

Nitrogen as NHs .... 3*47 3*35 2*8 2*88 


Oxalic acid. 4*1 3*62 3*3 4*2 

Carbonic acid . 2*5 3*1 2*72 2*4 jS 

Acetic acid . 1*5 1*44 1*5 4*69 
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A xnixtiire of amido-cjompotinds also results which, having been sub¬ 
mitted to ultimate analysis, was found to be very fairly represented by 
terms of the series CnHjn+iNOa and 

The decomposition of isinglass, ossein, and gelatin may, therefore, be 
approximately expressed in the form of an equation, thus: 

076 ^ 124^14029 -|- I 8 II 2 O ~ H 2 O 2 O 4 -f" CO 2 “f* 0 ’ 6 (E[ 4 C 202 ) “f" 
G-elatiu. Oxalic acid. Acetic acid. 

4N^H[3 -j" 072Hi44l^*o04o. 

Amido-coropounds. 

The amidated mixture also may be separated in the following 
manner:— 

C 72 HU 4 N 20 O 40 = C(C2H5N02) -h 2(C3H7N02) -f 2(C4H9N02) + 
Glycocine. Alanine. Amidobutyric acid. 

6(C„H2„-iN02). 

Terms of the acryhc scries. 

The constitution of chondrin appears to be somewhat different. In 
the mixture of amido-compounds resulting from its decomposition, no 
glycocine can be detected, but only alanine, amido-butyric acid, the 
terms C 4 H 7 NO 2 and C 5 H 9 NO 2 of the acrylic series, and some acids of 
the series . 1 NO 4 : 


C 99 H,.^N 24042 -f I 8 H 2 O = C 2 H 2 O 4 -f CO 2 + 1 * 5 (C 2 H 402 ) + 
Chondrin. Oxalic acid. Acetic acid. 


4 NH 3 “t" C 03 H172^20052* 

Amido-compounds. 

The author thinks that the relation existing between the nitrogen 
disengaged as ammonia, and the carbonic and oxalic acids produced, is 
such as to warrant the conclusion that the simultaneous formation of 
these three bodies is closely associated with the hydration of urea and 
oxamidc. 

J. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Ozone and its Action on the Blood. By J. Dogiel 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 565). 

The author, being prevented by unforeseen circumstances from complet- 
ing his researches, confines himself to the publication of a short account 
of the most important results which he has at present obtained, among 
which are the following:— 

Blood is altered very much by the action of ozone, the red corpuscles 
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being principally attacked; the colouring matter of the oorpnscles is 
thus separated and the blood acquires a darker colour; this takes place 
in from five to fifteen minutes. By the action of ozone, for a longer 
time (about an hour), upon previously defibrinated blood, it becomes 
still darker. Blood thus changed does not deposit crystals of heemo* 
globin, even after the addition of othylic alcohol, ether, or chloroform. 

As the blood darkens in colour, it becomes also more viscid, and after 
this stage a glutinous substance separates in flakes which are shown by 
the micix)scope to consist of transparent filaments. This substance, 
after having been washed many times with water, is not distinguishable 
by its physical properties from fibrin. 

By passing a continued stream of ozone through blood for three or 
four days, the red colour of the hfemoglobin and heomatin is changed to 
a dirty yellowish-green, and the blood finally becomes quite decolorised. 
The decolorisation proceeds very rapidly if blood largely diluted with 
water is used instead of the undiluted defibrinated blood. 

Defibrinated blood, which has been decolorised by ozone, consists of 
a colourless fluid and an albuminous substance corresponding in its 
physical properties with fibrin. 

A dog’s blood poisoned with carbonic oxide gas acquires in a com¬ 
paratively short time, by the action of ozone, the characteristics of 
normal blood; it becomes darker by the action of carbonic acid, and 
arterial by the absorption of oxygen. Carbonic acid is separated by 
the action of oxygen on blood poisoned with carbonic oxide. 

H. H. B. S. 

The Influence of Temperature on the Metamorphosis of 

Tissue in the Mammalia. By E. Pfluger (Pfliiger’s Archiv. 

f. Physiologic, xii, 282—284). 

1. Artificial rise or fall of the animal temperature, as measured by 
a thermometer placed in the rectum, increases or decrefwses, as the case 
may be, the consumption of oxygen and excretion of carbon dioxide. 
With a rectal temperature of 2U°, the tissue degradation in mammalia 
IS not greater than in the amphibia. 

2. When the nervous system is intact, tlie depression of temperature 
in the interior of the animal may more than compensate for the greater 
activity of the central nervous system brought about by surface cool¬ 
ing; so that, within certain limits, the maximum amount of tissue 
change will be associated with a high internal temperature, and the 
minimum change with the lowest internal temperature. 

3. Severance of the spinal cord between the sixth and seventh 
cervical vertebrae brings about a marked diminution, amounting to even 
one-half, of tissue waste. 

4. Section of the cerebral peduncles beliind the corpora quadrigemina 
does not determine any appreciable change in the amount of tissue 
change. 


T. S. 
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The Influence of the Eye on Tissue Change in the Animal 
Body. By E. Pflxjgbr (Pfliiger’s Arcliiv. f. Physiologie, xi, 263 
-272). 

Of physiological interest. A theoretical criticism on the researches of 
many experimenters, and intended as an introduction to the memoir of 
0. von Platen, already noticed in this Journal. 

T. S. 


Human Bile. By N. Socolofp 
(Pfliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiologie, xii, 54). 

Not being able to operate on the bile of recently and suddenly deceased 
healthy persons, nor on that extracted by means of a fistula, the author 
had recourse to the contents of the gall-bladders of such patients as 
did not appear to suffer from any liver-disturbances during their ill¬ 
nesses. 

Weighed quantities of bile were evaporated at a not too high tem¬ 
perature, and the residue treated with absolute alcohol until the filtrate 
was colom’less; the alcoholic extract was evaporated to a small bulk 
and precipittvted by means of a large excess of ether; the precipitate 
was again dissolved in alcohol and precipitated by ether, and the 
process repeattjd until the ethei’eal liquors were colourless; the purified 
precipitate consisted of sodium and potassium chlorides with tauro- 
chloric acid and sodium taurocholatc ; by determining the percentage 
of sulphur in this, the amount of bile acids was obtained, no other sul¬ 
phurised body being present. The alcoholic-ethereal liquors w’^ere 
evaporated to dryne.ss and the residue treated with anhydrous ether; 
soapy matters w'ero left insoluble, whilst fats, cholosteiin, and lecithin 
were disvsolved. Tho following numbers wore obtained as a mean 
of six analyses pf bile from patients dying from Hceworrhagia cerebri^ 
Nephritis chrotiica. Phthisispuhnunnm^ heart tUsease, and Arteriosclerosis 
with emphjsema, and acute serous pleurisy :— 


Insoluble in absolute alcohol.. 

Percentage reckoned 
on tluid bile. 

.... 3*724 

On ethereal 
precipitate. 

Ethereal precipitate . 

.... f)-471 

— 

Sulphur . 

.... 0092 

1-483 

Taurocholic acid. 

.... 1-490 

28-833 

Sodium taurocholate. 

.... 1-567 

24-725 

Soap. 

.... 1-453 

— 


The amount of ethereal precipitate varied from 3*819 to 9*794 per 
cent.; other experimenters have obtained varying numbers within about 
the same limits. Tho sulphur varied only between 1*130 and 1*677 
per cent, of the ethereal precipitate, whence the amount of biliary acids 
present was approximately constant; similarly the soap fluctuated only 
between 1*803 and 2*082 per cent, of the bile. 

In two cases where the liver was affected, analyses w^ere made with 
the following results:—(A.) Young woman; died of Peritonitispuer-^ 
peraUs: liver much enlarged, and polygonal form of cells lost. (B.) 
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Man of 40 years; death from amyloid degeneration of spleen, kidneys^ 
and liver: liver enlarged and showing further fatty degeneration. 



(A.) 

(B.) 

Reckoned 

on 

fluid bile. 

On 

ethereal 

precipitate. 

On fluid 
bile. 

On 

ethereal 

precipitate. 

Insoluble in absolute alcohol .... 

6 

. 

1*734 

_ 

Ethereal precipitate. 

6-759 

— 

1 -316 

— 

Sulphur .. 

0-219 

3*249 

0 *0074 

0*557 

Taurocholic acid. 

3-535 

52 311 

0*117 

8*927 

Sodium taurocholate. 

3-090 

64 -605 

0*123 

9-336 

Soap. 

1*150 

— 

0*260 

— 

Chlorine. 

— 


0*238 

18*111 


In the first case the amount of biliary acids was abnormally high, in 
the second excessively low; just as would be a jyrion anticipated, since 
in (A.) tlie liver was in a state of inflammaiion, i.e., of much increased 
activity, whilst in (B.) the opposite was the case. Hoppe-Seyler once 
investigated a case of fatty degeneration of the liver in which no trace 
of biliary acids could be found in the bile. 

C. R. A, W. 

Urobilin in the Urine. By J o h a n n e s E s o f f 
(P fliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiol., xii, 60—53). 

In order to precipitate the body which yields urobilin as a decomposi¬ 
tion product, fresh urine is treated successively with neutral and with 
basic lead acetate; most of the body is throwui down by the former, 
the rest by the latter; the precipitate is collected aud washed and then 
decomposed by sodium carbonate, or preferably by alcohol and a slight 
excess of sulphuric acid. The dark-coloured liquid thus obtained is 
diluted with w^ater and shaken with chloroform as long as the latter 
takes up colouring matter; the chloroform extract is then filtered and 
shaken with acidulated water, which again dissolves out some urobilin, 
leaving, however, the greater part still dissolved in the chloroform 
together with fats, fatty acids, Ac. The acid aqueous liquor is then 
precipitated with lead acetate, the precipitate decomposed with alcohol 
and sulphuric acid, aud the alcoholic liquor treated with water and 
chloroform just as at first; the substance left on evaporating this last 
chloroform solution is not pure urobilin, ns it yields to ether a reddish 
body in some quantity, whilst only a small amount of brown fiakes 
remain insoluble; these exhibit strongly the spectral lines of urobilin 
when dissolved in alcoholic sulphuric acid. Urobilin is destroyed by 
both oxidizing and reducing agents; the characteristic lines are no 
longer shown after treatment with potassium permanganate, lead 
dioxide, chlorine-water, tin and hydrochloric acid, Ac., whilst the 
syrupy liquid left on evaporating its impure chloroform solution no 
longer contains it after several months* exposure to air. 
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Urobilin was detected spectroscopically in normal urine in 4 cases 
out of 39; in the other 35 instances it could only be found after addi¬ 
tion of strong acids, of which sulphuric, nitric and hydrochloric act 
most energetically in developing the linos, acetic acid being less 
effective. 

C. R. A. W. 

Occurrence of Pyrocatechin in Urine. By E. Baumann 
(Pfluger’s Archiv. f. Physiol., xii, G3—68). 

The dark coloration noticeable in the urine of cattle which has been 
exposed to the air for one or two days, is due, not to indican, but to the 
alteration of pyrocatechin and other alteration-products of tannin. 
This pyrocatechin can be readily extracted by acidulating fresh urine 
with acetic acid and agitating with ether. The ethereal extract yields 
on evaporation a brownish resinous mass which is dissolved in water 
and Oltered; the acid liquid thus obtained is treated with a few drops 
of lead acetate to precipitate colouring matters and resinous bodies; 
the filtrate from these is carefully neutralized with ammonium car¬ 
bonate and precipitated with lead acetate; ihc precipitate is washed 
and decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen ; the acid filtrate is neutral¬ 
ised with barium carbonate and shaken with other ; and finally, the ether 
is evaporated, when a residue is left which gives with ferric chloride 
a deep green colour, becoming a beautiful violet on addition of sodium 
bicarbonate or ammonia. A concentrated solution gives a greenish- 
black precipitate with ferric chloride; with soda or ammonia a liquid 
is obtained which becomes brown by exposure to air; with ammoniacal 
silver nitrate immediate reduction of silver occurs. As yet the author 
has not worked a sufficiently large quantity of urine to enable him to 
obtain the pyrocatechin in sufficient quantity and purity for analysis, 
but the qualitative tests are so well defined that the presence of pyro¬ 
catechin in 200 or 250 c.c. of fresh urine can be readily detected. 

Apparently the pyrocatechin is originally contained either wholly 
or partially as some compound which is insoluble in ether, and is only 
gradually split up, with formation of pyrocatechin; 200 c.c. of urine, 
aftei* acidulation and shaking with ether, till no more pyrocatchiu is 
dissolved out, will yield to ether perceptible quantities of pyroca- 
techiu after heating on the water-bath with hydrochloric acid for 
some time; similarly the urine of a boy twelve years of age gave 
with ferric chloi-ide no reaction when fresh, but after standing some 
time and becoming putrid, it yielded with that reagent a dark violet 
coloration, becoming a dirty green on addition of a drop of acetic 
acid; on treatment with ether the pyrocatechin reactions were readily 
obtained from the dissolved substance. This occurrence in urine of 
pyrocatechin, or of a body yielding similar reactions, has been pre¬ 
viously observed by Muller and Ebstein in the case of a healthy child, 
and by Rajewski in the course of a research on the action of tannin on 
the organism; the author, however, has failed to find it in the nrine of 
dogs fed on meat, whence apparently vegetable substances are essential 
to the production of the body. 

Hoppe-Seyler bos shown that carbohydrates are capable of yielding 
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pjrocatechin by treatment with water at high temperatures or by the 
action of alkalis; the author therefore examined various kinds of 
foods, with the result of finding distinct traces of a body giving the 
pyrocatechin reactions in various substances, notably in wine, cyder, 
beer, and saccharine fruits (e.r/., apples and grapes, ripe and unripe; 
potatoes and beets did not yield it). He believed at first that the 
brown discoloration on the cut surfaces of apples produced by ex-* 
posure to air is formed by the decomposition of the pyrocatechin, 
as the green coloration with ferric chloride and the change to violet 
on further addition of ammonia or sodium carbonate can be readily 
seen on the application of these reagents to the freshly cut apple itself; 
but on carefully examining cyder, he found that the colorific body 
forms a barium salt, and hence is probably either protocatechuic acid 
(which yields reactions much allied to those of pyrocatechin) or some 
analogous tannin derivative. Further experiments on this body are in 
progress. 

A liberal addition of fruit to diet did not seem to increase the 
quantity of pyrocatechin in the urine; on the conti*ary, the amount 
was larger when fruit was excluded from the food taken. 

C. R. A. W. 

Adipocere. By Ebert (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., viii, 77*5). 

The absence of glycerin having been ascertained, adipocere was sapo¬ 
nified with potash (1 per cent, of ammonia then passing off, and leaving 
about 6 per cent, of residue, consisting of tissues, &c.) and the method 
of partial precipitation by magnesium acetate employed. By far the 
largest quantity consisted of palmitic acid, manganic acid being also 
present, but in much smaller proportion; this acid had a melting point 
at 59° (Heintz found 59*9°), The last fraction, which could not be pre¬ 
cipitated by magnesia, but gave a precipitate with lead acetate, yielded 
a colourless crystal Usable acid melting at 80°, which was found on 
analysis to be oxyraanganic acid, Ci 7 Hi 403 . This acid is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, forming a white amorphous 
silver salt, unaltered by light. No oleic acid was detected. 

E. W. P. 


The Behaviour of Guanidine; Dicyandiamidin; and Cyan- 
amide in the Organism. By E. Gkuoens and E. Baumann 
(Pfliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiol., xii, 205—214). 

Since creatine, which is a substituted guanidine, 

appears in the urine as such or as creatinine, the authors thought that 
guanidine, which readily splits up into urea and ammonia when 
warmed with caustic alkalis, might possibly also behave in a similar 
manner. The toxic properties of guanidine are fully described, and 
offer an impediment to the solution of the problem by the administra- 
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tion of larg^e doses of that sabstance, so as to ascertain whether the 
excretion of jirea was thereby increased. The authors were therefore 
compelled to resort to a direct search for guanidine after its subcu- 
taneous injection. Traces only of it were thus detected. Operating in 
a similar manner with dicyanodiamine and cyanamide, appreciable 
quantities of the former were discovered in the urine, but none of the 
latter substance. T. S. 

Action of Cold on Milk. By Eug. Tisserand 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 266—268). 

Numerous experiments have been made by exposing milk to different 
temperatures varying from O"' to 36°, and the following facts have been 
elicited:— 

1 . The rise of the cream is the more rapid as the temperature to 
which the milk is exposed approaches to 0°. 

2. The volume of the cream is greater when the milk has been 
efficiently cooled. 

3. The yield of butter is also greater when the milk has been 
exposed to a very low tempemture. 

4. Finally, the skimmed milk, the butter, and cheese are of better 
quality when prepared under the above circumstances. 

While it is impossible to offer a satisfactory explanation as to the 
reason why artificial cold should exert a beneficial effect upon the 
yield and quality of the products derived from milk, it is probable 
that it may tend to arrest that fermentative decomposition which is so 
prone to set in with organic liquids, and thus by preventing incipient 
alteration indirectly to improve the quality of the material. 

The practice of warming the dairy in winter time, so as to maintain 
its atmosphere at a constant temperature of 12° or 13°, is therefore 
objectionable; the pans should rather stand in running water at as low 
a temjHjniture as can be practically obtained. It is further suggested 
that the foregoing facts should be brought prominently before the 
notice of those who are engaged in the manufactui*e of dairy-produce, 
in order that the many erroneous notions on this subject may be 
gradually eliminated. 

J. W. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


On Chlorophyll. By F. Filhol (Chem. Centr., 1875, 542). 

The author has already shown that solutions of chlorophyll undergo a 
remarkable decomposition when acted upon by small quantities of 
hydrochloric acid or by larger quantities of certain organic acids. 
The original green colour disappears, and on filtering, a dark-coloured 
matter is separated whilst the filtrate appears yellowish-brown. By a 
further addition of hydrochloric acid, the filtrate acquires a deep-green 
colour, and on again filtering, a yellow matter is left behind, the filtered 
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Uquid appearing blue. These appearances can be produced with the 
most different plants, bat the black matter obtained from dycotyledons 
is amorphous, whilst that from monocotyledons appears crystalline. 
Spirits of wine of 85 per cent, has scarcely any action upon this sub¬ 
stance whep cold, but it dissolves it readily on boiling. Ether, ben- 
sene, chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, and acetic acid dissolve it easily 
in the cold. Concentrated hydrochloric and sulphuric acids dissolve 
the crystalline substance slowly. The solutions with ether, benzol, 
chlorform, &c., are changed by the action of sunlight, and finally 
quite decolorised. The acetic acid solution aquires a magnificent 
green colour on heating with a trace of acetate of copper or acetate of 
zinc, and this explains the formation of the fine green colour which 
certain condiments acquire on treatment with vinegar and copper. 

H. H. B. S. 

Growth of Plants Destitute of Chlorophyll. By Boussingault 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 939). 

Two grains of Heliantlim argophyllus were placed in sand previously 
calcined and watered with distilled water; potassium nitrate, basic 
phosphate of calcium, and white siliceous ashes from meadow hay 
were also added. In 92 days the stalks, loaves, and flowers of the two 
plants were equal m size and vigour to those of similar plants grown 
in a garden plot and sown at the same time. 

The author discusses how far the solar action is essential to vege¬ 
table life, pointing out that even in such cases as the growth of the 
Mycoderma aceti and fungoid growths which appear in solutions of 
tartaric acid and various salts, &c., the sugar, tartaric acid, albu¬ 
minoids and other analogous bodies essential to the formation of the 
non-chlorophyllic plants have been originally formed by the agency of 
sunlight on chlorophyllic plants, and hence he concludes that in the 
absence of solar radiation all vegetation would disappear from the 
surface of the globe. 

Pasteur thinks on the contrary that certain low forms of vegetable 
life might still continue to flourish. As to whether cell-growth of any 
kind could go on in the absence of sunlight it is impossible to say, 
inasmuch as every existing cell owes its origin to a preceding cell. 
Whether the first primeval cell was formed with or without the inter¬ 
vention of light we know not. 

Boussingault rejoins that the observed rule as to the physiological 
aspect of the question is, that when a low form of vegetable life 
continues in the absence of sunlight (e,g,y the Mycoderma aceti) it 
flourishes only by consuming and altering products derived from sub¬ 
stances which owe their origin to the action of light on chlorophyll; 
thus the vinegar fungus consumes alcohol, which is derived from sugar, 
which again cannot be formed by plants without the help of chloro¬ 
phyll and sunlight. 


0. R. A. W. 
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Exhalation of Water-vapour by Plants. By K. Edlbh 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 760). 

This paper contains the results of an extensive series of experiments 
on the evaporation of water through different plant-tissues, the exha¬ 
lation of water vapour by leafless twigs, the behaviour of the watery 
pai*ts of plants in this respect, and on the circumstances which affect 
the performance of this function by plants generally. 

H. H. B. S. 

Absorption of Bicarbonates from Natural Waters^ by Plants. 

By A. Barth^lemy (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 548). 

The following abstract is given by the author :— 

1. Plants possess one set of roots for the absorption of gas, and 
another set for the absorption of mineral substances in solution. 

2. There are two distinct periods in the life of the roots; of develop¬ 
ment, previous to the decrease of the bud; and of maturity, when the 
spongiole, laid bare by the exfoliation of the epidermic tissue, exhibits 
the phenomena of osmose. 

3. Plants absorb more water than bicarbonates from natural waters, 
except when the leaves dry rapidly, or at the time of flowering. 

4. The amount of bicarbonates absorbed is proportioned to the 
amount of exhaled water. 

5. In a water of constant composition, plants appear, during the 
night, to part with some of the bicarbonates absorbed during the day, 
while absorption of water takes place. 

6 . The relation of the bicarbonate to the water absorbed, varies 
with the nature of the plant. 

7. When a plant has absorbed a certain amount of bicarbonates, it 
is able to part with some when placed in distilled water. 

8 . The absorption of bicarbonates has no direct relation with the 
rapidity of vegetation ; this absorption therefore does not aid respira¬ 
tion. 

9. The roots of plants reject the carbonic anhydride which serves to 
keep the bicarbonates in solution. 

10. These experiments made on healthy plants, coincide in a 
number of points with those made with concentrated solutions and 
porous vessels. 

W. R. 

Qas in Fruits. By H. Struve (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 501). 

When young vine-leaves are treated with ether in an appropriate 
apparatus, a more or less abundant evolution of gas takes place. As 
the leaves become more developed the phenomenon is less marked, 
and in autumn it ceases altogether. Grapes similarly treated give off 
no gas. But when grapes immersed in water are placed under the 
receiver of an air-pump, and the air is gradually exhausted, an escape 
of gas from the fruit is observed, ceasing, however, when the pumping 
is stopped. On resuming the exhaustion after some hours, a more 

VOL. 3UX. 1 
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abundant emission of gas takes place. The gas is entirely absorbed 
by baryta-water. The evolution goes on for a long time—even for 
weeks—^and provided the experiment is carefally conducted, the 
grapes do not burst, though they swell a little, owing to osmose. 
After the experiment the water contains traces of alcohol, with yeast- 
cells, but no yeast is found in the interior of unburst grapes. 

J. E. 


Absorbing Power of the Soil. 

By Eug. Durkwell (Bull. Soc. Chiin. [2], xxv, 202). 

The author is able to corroborate Salmonoff’s statement that it is 
the purely mechanical action of irrigation, which distributes the 
nutritive matters in the soil, and not “ a faculty of absorption which 
permits the uniform distribution of the nutritive matters round the 
particles of the soil by slow saturation.” 

0. H. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Determination of very Small Quantities of Arsenic pre¬ 
sent in Mineral and Organic Substances. By M. Crommydis 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 348—349). 

The author considers all the methods usually employed in the determi¬ 
nation of small amounts of arsenic, to be either inconvenient or 
inaccurate; and gives the preference to the method first proposed by 
Gautier, which consists in evolving the arsenic from a Marsh’s 
apparatus in the form of arseniuretted hydrogen, and weighing the 
metallic arsenic obtained in the combustion-tal "). As evidence of the 
extreme accuracy of this method, the following results are given:— 
Orpiment of absolute purity was taken : 


Wt. of orpiment 
taken. 

O’OIOS 

0*0052 


Metallic arsenic 
found. 

0*0005 

0*0030 


Metallic arsenic 
calculated. 

0*00658 

0*00308 


On determining the arsenic in a portion of the same sample of 
orpiment by the ammonium-magnesium arsenate method, inaccurate 
results were obtained, as will be seen from the following— 

Orpiment Ammonium magnesium Arsenic Arsenic 

taken. arsenate obtained. found. calculated. 

0*55 0*8755 0*344 0*3353 


Gautier’s method is equally accurate when applied to the determi¬ 
nation of arsenic contained in largo quantities of organic matter. 
Known volumes of a standard orpiment solution (0*5 gram of orpiment 
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dissolved iji 1 litre of water) were introduced into 100 grams of meat, 
and the amount of arsenic determined. The results are given 
below— 

Wt. of meat c,c. of solu- Wt. of orpi- Wt. of arsenic Arsenic 

taken. tion taken. ment. obtained. calculated. 

100 grams. 5 0*0025 0*0015 0*00152 

„ „ 10 0*0050 0-0030 0*00301 

„ „ 5 0*0025 0*0015 0*00152 

It is necessary, however, to abstain from carrying on the carbonisa¬ 
tion of the organic matter too far, as it is found that the greater part 
of the arsenic remains in the charcoal as sulphide. In order to be 
quite certain that all the arsenic is in solution, the organic matter 
which has been successively treated with nitric acid, sulphunc acid, 
and again with nitric acid, is calcined; the residue treated again with 
a small quantity of nitric acid; and the solution evaporated down, but 
not calcined. By this process all the arsenic is obtained, and no sul¬ 
phide remains in the charcoal. 

C. A. B. 

On the Influence of Silicic Acid on the Estimation of Phos¬ 
phoric Acid by Ammonium Molybdate. By E. H. Jenkins 
(J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 237-239). 

The presence of silicic acid does not interfere with the result; and 
therefore it is unnecessary to remove it before adding the molybdate. 

G. T. A. 

Employment of Electro-Metallurgy in Assaying. 

(Chem. Centr., 1875, 527). 

The process for the determination of copper and nickel by electrolysis 
has been considerably simplified by the employment of a thermo¬ 
electric pile instead of the Meidinger elements, which are not constant 
and often out of order when required for use. The thermo-pile is 
heated by gas, and no alteration in the strength of the current is 
observable after three weeks’ action; it is in fact affected only by the 
fluctuations in the pressure of the gas. 

H. H. B. S. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Organic Substances. 

By A. Dupre (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 244—248). 

The method consists in a modification of that of Dumas. The sub¬ 
stance is heated with cupric oxide, and the evolved gases are made to 
pass over heated copper contained in the anterior part of the combus¬ 
tion-tube (from which the air has been removed by a current of 
carbonic acid from a generator), and are collected in a bottle filled 
with caustic potash. 

This bottle has near the bottom two lateral openings, through one 
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of which the evolved gases are collected, the other being connected 
with a second bottle, likewise containing caustic potash, by a caont« 
chouc tube about two feet long. The second bottle serves to com¬ 
pletely fill the first before commencing a combustion, by simply 
raising it above the level of the first or collecting bottle. 

The neck of the collecting bottle is fitted with a tube-stopper ground 
in, and provided with a tap, the prolongation of the stopper above the 
tap fitting into a basin containing water, through the bottom of it, 
just as the exit pipe of a gas-holder fits into the water-tray above it. 
In the performance of a combustion, the collecting bottle is com¬ 
pletely filled with caustic potadh, the tap in the stopper of the collect¬ 
ing bottle shut, and the supply of carbonic acid cut ofp. The substance 
is then heated, and the gases pass into the collecting bottle, the apparatus 
being finally swept by again passing the current of carbonic acid. 
The collecting bottle is then shaken to complete the absorption of the 
carbonic acid, and the nitrogen is collected in a measuring tube by 
fillihg the latter with water, inverting it over the orifice of the tube- 
stopper of the collecting bottle in the water contained in the basin 
above it, and opening thfe tap. 

The bulk of the nitrogen is read off with the usual precautions. 

C. H. P. 


A Modification of Bottger’s Sugar Test. By E. BrOcke 
(C bem. Centr., 1875, 733). 

The author’s method is grounded on the fact that potassium-bismuth 
iodide precipitates albumin and allied substances. 

The double iodide is prepared by dissolving recently precipitated 
basic bismuth nitrate in a hot solution of potassium iodide with 
addition of hydrochloric acid. 

The liquid to be tested (say urine) is acidified wdth not too much 
hydrochloric acid; the reagent is added in excels, and the precipitate 
which forms is separated by filtration. 

The filtrate should not* be rendered cloudy by a drop of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, nor by a drop of the reagent. To the filtrate excess 
of a concentrated solution of caustic potash is added, whereby white 
bismuthous hydrate is precipitated. The liquid containing the white 
precipitate is boiled for some time, and is then examined for particles 
of reduced metallic bismuth. 

If there be a considerable quantity of bismuthous hydrate precipitated, 
it is preferable to pour the supernatant liquid, together with a small 
quantity of the i)recipitate only, into another vessel, and then to boil 
the liquid. 

In order to make sure that the black powder which may be obtained 
in testing is really metallic bismuth, it is collected on a small filter, 
washed, placed in a little porcelain dish, and treated with a little 
hydrochloric acid; the porcelain dish is covered with a well-fitting 
cover, on the inner surface of which is a small piece of paper moistened 
with a drop of lead solution. 

If the black powder consists of bismuth sulphide, the little piece of 
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paper will be blackened, but if it be metalUc bismuth, no blackening 
will ensue. 

M. M. P. M. 

Volumetric Estimation of Astringent Principles. By F. Jean 
(C ompt. rend., Ixxxii, 982—984). 

Tannic and gallic acids, and other astringent substances, after the 
addition of an alkaline carbonate, energetically absorb iodine from iter 
solution, and this absorption takes place in direct proportion to the 
quantity of the astringent matter present. For the estimation of such 
substances the author employs a 0*4 per cent, solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide, and this is titrated by means of a standard solution 
of tannin in sodium carbonate. Under the influence of the iodine, the 
tannin solution acquires an intense orange-red colour, which would 
prevent the starch test being applied as indicator of the presence of 
free iodine if this test were employed in the ordinary way. But the 
author rubs powdered starch over white filter-paper, and when a 
minute drop of the deeply-coloured liquid is placed on the paper, it is 
instantly absorbed, while the characteristic violet stain due to the free 
iodine remains. As decoction of oak-bark is found to contain no 
principle other than tannin, which is capable of exercising this action 
on iodine, the method is directly available for testing barks intended 
for tanning pur|308es. 

R. R. 


Determination of Pepsin. 

By P. Grutzner (Chem. Centr., 1875, 824). 

Several test-glasses of equal thickness are filled with a solution of 
carmine in ammonia, and diluted to 1 per cent, with glycerin. Tins 
solution is then diluted with water, 01 c.c. with 19’9 c.c., 0*2 with 
19*8 c.c., Ac. Comparison can be made only when a portion of fibrin 
remains still uiidissolvcd. 

E. W. P. 

Modification of the Method for the Detection of Bile-pig¬ 
ment. By E. Fleisciil (Chem. Centr., 1875, 508). 

In testing for bile-pigment according to Gmelin’s original reaction, 
instead of adding nitric acid containing nitrous acid, it is now 
customary to mix the fluid with pure boiled nitric acid, and tlien 
cautiously pour some concentrated sulphuric acid to the bottom of the 
test-tube (Briicke’s modification). This is an iin]>rovement upon the 
older method, because the reaction gradually spreads upwards from 
the line of union of the two fluids, instead of taking place simul¬ 
taneously througliout the liquid. On account of the high specific 
gravity of the sulphuric acid, the two liquids mix together very 
slowly, and thus all the different colours can be seen above one another. 
The filing of the nitric acid every time immediately before testing 
can be dispensed with by employing, instead of free nitric acid, a con- 
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oentrated solution of sodium nitrate. This salt alone has no ^tion 
whatever upon the bile-pigment, and by its adoption plenty of time is 
allowed for pouring in the sulphuric acid to the bottom of the tube; 
the reaction also takes place less violently and disappears more 
slowly than with pure nitric acid, the colours remaining easily for a 
half-an-hour or more. 

H. H. B. S. 


^Detection by Chemical Means of Various Fibres in Threads 
and Stuffs. By M. Pinchon (Chem. Centr., 1875, 703). 
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The alkaline solution is not blackened by 
addition of lead-salts. 
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The insoluble portion is, and the soluble 
portion is not, blackened by salts of lead. 


Blackened by salts of lead. 
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Nitric acid turns these 
fibres red. 


The fibres are dyed 
by alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of fuchsine (1: 
20), and the colour 
is not removed by 
washing. Potash 
imparts a yellow 
colour. 
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removed by a washing. Potash does 
not colour yellow. 
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Potash-solution dissolves fibres insoluble in 
zinc chloride; and those which resist this 
second treatment are soluble in ammonio- 
cupric solutions. 
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Picric acid dyes one part yellow; the 
other part remains white. 
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Nitric acid colours a part yellow; the other part 
remains white. 
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ii 


B. B. 
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Technical Chemistry. 

On certain Circumstances which affect the Purity of Water 
supplied for Domestic Purposes. By M. M. Pattison Muir 
(Chem. News, xxxiii, 102, 125,145, 167). 

The action of metallic pipes and vessels and of honse cisterns upon 
potable waters is considered in this paper. Measnrements of the sol¬ 
vent action upon lead and upon copper of water containing various 
salts in solution are given. It is shown that nitrates increase this 
action in a marked degree, while carbonates diminish it; that the 
action is almost nil when copper is the metal acted upon (the experi¬ 
ments are detailed only for small surfaces of copper exposed) ; that 
the presence of carbon dioxide in water, especially when that gas is 
forced in under pressure, materially increases the solvent action oi that 
water upon both lead and copper. 

It is further shown that in ordinary house cisterns the water is not 
contaminated to any great extent with sewer gases, but that if such 
water be allowed to remain undisturbed in a cistern it soon shows 
symptoms of contamination. Numerous experimental details are 
given. 

M. M. P. M. 

Formation of Sulphuric Anhydride by the Combustion of 
Pyrites. By F. Bode (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxviii, 322—328). 

Scheurer-Kestner [Bull. Soc. Chhn., 1875, xxiii, 437, and Chem, 8oc. 
*/., 1875, 1237) states that the formation of sulphuric anhydride by 
the combustion of pyrites arises from the oxidation of the sulphurous 
anhydride in presence of ferric oxide. Wohler, however, long before 
Kuhlmann (to whom Scheurer-Kestner refers), directed attention to the 
property which ferric oxide possesses of causing other bodies to absorb 
oxygen when heated, and Plattner showed, 20 years ago, that 
sulphurous acid is converted into sulphuric acid in the presence, not 
only of ferric oxide, but of a whole series of other bodies. Scheurer- 
Kestner concludes from his experiments that the sulphuric anhydride 
obtained in the roasting process could not have been formed by the 
decomposition of sulphurous acid ; but Plattner remarks that although 
the experiments made seem to confirm this view, it may still be sup¬ 
posed that, under certain conditions, the sulphurous acid formed by 
oxidation of sulphides absorbs the oxygen of the metallic oxides 
formed at the same time, and thus becomes converted into sul¬ 
phuric acid. The author does not wish to enter minutely into 
Plattner’s investigations, and merely refers to the book of this excel¬ 
lent metallurgist to show that the question of the formation of 
sulphuric anhydride by the combustion of pyrites has already been 
answered and completely exhausted. 

* Scheurer-Kestner further thinks that the presence of sulphuric acid 
in the burnt gases explains also to some extent the amount of oxygen 
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which is missed when the gases are examined near their entry into the 
first chamber, the acid having already been condensed in the gas 
conduit. He gives the following gas analysis:— 

Sulphurous anhydride.... 4’34 


Oxygen. 11*18 

Nitrogen . 84*48 


100*00 

From the quantity of sulphurous acid the composition of the gas 
mixture is calculated, by supposing that th*e oxygen of the air is used 
merely for the formation of sulphurous acid and ferric oxide, giving— 

Sulphurous anhydride.. .. 4*34 


Oxygen. 15*41 

Nitrogen . 80*25 


100*00 

results with which the author cannot agree. As the sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride takes up the same volume as the oxygen required for its formation, 
and as the oxygen in the atmospheric air is equal to 20*96 per cent., 
the oxygen-residue must amount to 20*96 — 4*34 = 16*62, and the 
theoretical composition would be— 


Sulphurous acid .... 

.... 4*34 

Oxygen. 

.... 10-62 

Nitrogen . 

.... 79-04 


100-00 


Scheurer-Kestner could not obtain satisfactory results by tlie direct 
determination of the proportion of sulphurous anhydride to sulphuric 
anhydride in the burnt gases. In order to obtain results agr(K)ing 
with the gas analysis, Bode advises also to del ermine the sulphuric 
anhydride in the burnt ore, and not to be satisfied with the determina¬ 
tion of the burnt gases. But even then one inaccuracy still remains 
unnoticed, namely, in the fact that part of the sulphuric acid is com¬ 
bined not with feiTic but with ferrous oxide, which again requires less 
oxygen for its formation than ferric oxide. 

D. B. 

Composition of the Oases obtained by Burning Pyrites. 

By Scheurer-Kestner (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 168— 
174). 

In answer to Bode’s criticism {Dhfjl, Polyt J., ccxviii, 322), the 
author says that he is quite aware of the fact that other chemists have 
detected the presence of sulphuric acid in the gaseous products of the 
combustion of certain metallic sulphides, and that he should have been 
glad of having published his experiments, even if they had had no 
other result than to draw the attention of manufacturers to the con¬ 
siderable amount of sulphuric acid found in the gases. Some time 
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ago lie had occasion to refer to Plattner’s book, and found his experi¬ 
ments mostly to agree with those of this famous metallurgist, excepting 
as to one fact, viz., the formation of sulphuric anhydride by passing 
sulphurous anhydride (dried and freed from air) over red hot oxide of 
iron. 

Bode in the second part of his criticism tries to prove, without 
relying on any experiment of his own, that a considerable mistake has 
been made in the calculation of the author’s gas analysis. In reply to 
this, Scheurer-Kestner points out that Bode in his determination com¬ 
mits a great error by forgetting that the oxygen is consumed not only 
in the oxidation of the sulphur, but that a certain quantity is absorbed 
also by the iron to form ferric oxide. 

Four volumes of sulphurous anhydride are formed at the expense of 
the pyrites and of 11 volumes of oxygen— 

FeS^ -f“ Oil “ FeOa “b 4SO2. 

Of the 11 volumes of oxygen, three combine with the iron and eight 
with the sulphur; thus 2 volumes of oxygen are required to form 
2 volumes of sulphurous acid. For the formation of the oxide of iron 
75 volumes of oxygen arc required. We therefore obtain for 4‘34 SO 2 
the proportion— 

2 : 0-75 :: 4*34 : 162, 

i.c., 1*62 of oxygen have been absorbed by the iron, and we have— 

SO,. 4*34 

0 and N. 95*66 

100*00 

but as soon as the gases escape from the furnace, they have already 
lost the oxygen absorbed by the iron, viz,, 1*62. We thus obtain— 

SO.. 4*34 

O and N as above. 95*66 

0 absorbed by the ii*on.. 1*62 

101*62 

As air contains 21 per cent, of oxygen, the 101*62 parts are equal 
to 21*34 per cent. If we deduct from this 4*34 H- 1*62, the 
quantities necessary for the formation of the SO 2 and those absorbed 
by the iron, we obtain tlie quantity of oxygen belonging to the gas 
after it escapes from tlie fumaco— 

21*34 - 5*96 = 15*38, 

a number agreeing very well with that given in the original gas 
analysis. 

The composition of the gas will therefore be— 


Sulphurous anhydride .. 4*34 

Oxygen . 15*38 

Nitrogen. 80*28 


100*00 
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As these corrections are of little importance, the author had con« 
fined himself to calculate what would have been the composition of 
the gas containing 4‘34 per cent, of sulphurous anhydride if there had 
been no deficiency of oxygen. 

The quantity of metallic sulphates found in the residues is only a 
very slight one, contrary to that found by Bode, only about to 2 
per cent, of sulphur. By taking the highest number, 2 per cent., and 
by supposing the iron to be entirely in the form of sulphate, we find 
that the quantity of oxygen which might have been absorbed by the 
formation of this sulpha te amounts to onlyJ)*35. 

In the conclusion of his paper, Bode advises the determination of 
the sulphuric acid, not only in the gaseous products, but also in the 
residues. The author agrees to this, and further adds that ferrous 
sulphide is another substance likely to be present. 

D. B. 


Bemoval of Arsenic from Sulphuric Acid. By B. Wagneb 
(D ingl. polyt. J., ccxviii, 321). 

The author thinks that sulphide of sodium (Na-^S) would be preferable 
to hyposulphite (thiosulphate) of sodium for the purification of 
chamber acid, and although the acid when purified by either of these 
reagents, always contains ^ of a per cent, or more of sodium sulphate, 
yet the results and expenses seem most satisfactory by using the former. 
Dupasqnier’s method based on the addition of barium sulphide to 
chamber acid of 50° B., seems to be the best if* the sulphate of sodium 
is objected to. Thiosulphuric acid, however, will always bo a very 
valuable agent in the purification of acid, the barium compound being 
more suitable than the sodium compound. The following equation 
shows the reaction;— 

SCBaSA + H^O) -f AssOa = As^Sa 4- SCBaSO^) -f 3H,0. 

19*8 parts of arsenious acid require 85*5 parts of thiosulphate of 
sodium of the formula (BaSgOa -{- HjO). 

D. B. 

Manufacture of Superphosphates for Agricultural Purposes. 

By A. Maillet (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 522—524). 

When superphosphates are prepared by treating precipitated calcic 
phosphate with sulphuric acid, all the tricalcic phosphate is not 
decomposed, hut some remains to be acted on during tho process of 
drying, by the liberated phosphoric acid, and some dicalcic phos¬ 
phate is formed. Spanish apatite, however, does not yield the latter 
salt, but, with sufficient sulphuric acid to decompose the calcium car¬ 
bonate and fluoride, it is w^holly converted into superj)hosphate. With 
green coprolites a retrograde action proportional to the amount of 
sulphuric acid used takes place after about two years, and ferric 
phosphates are formed. If too little sulphuric acid is employed, the 
restored phosphate consists of a mixture of iron phosphate and di« 
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calomm phosphate. The alumina is nerer attacked. Phosphates from 
Quercjr, which contain iron and aluminium, also undergo a retrograde 
action, the phosphoric acid combining with the iron and aluminium 
to form insoluble phosphates, but very little dicalcic phosphate is 
formed. Phosphorites from Lot, which arc poor in phosphates, form 
a pastj mass on treatment with sulphuric acid, owing to the large 
quantity of alumina which they contain. The aluminium phosphate 
^comes insoluble after some time, and there is a considerable retro¬ 
grade action. This retrograde action may in general be ascribed to 
the presence of sesquioxides, and especially ferric oxide, whether it 
originally, as in the case of the green coprolites, exists as ferrous, or as 
ferric oxide. 

W. R. 


Composition of Oas-lime. By A. Guyabd (Hugo Tamm) 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 103). 

This gas-lime was obtained from the same London works, the gas- 
lime of which has been analysed by Graham:— 


Calcium hydrate .. . 
Calcium carbonate . 
Calcium sulphate ... 
Calcium sulphite ,.. 
Calcium sulphide ... 
Calcium oxysulphide 
Calcium hyposulphite 
Calcium cyanide ..., 

Iron sulphide. 

Sulphur. 

Silica .. 

Alumina. 

Magnesia . 

Tar. 

Water. 


Giiyard. 

Graham. 

1510 

17*72 

24-20 

44*48 

0-25 

2*80 

1-50 

14*57 

C-90 

— 

3-20 

— 

11-80 

12*30 

0-25 

— 

0-55 

— 

4-30 

5*14 

1-80 

0*71 

0-70 

— 

traces 

— 

0-25 

— 

19-20 

32*28 


The sample analysed by the author was not exposed to the air, but 
Graham’s probably was. 

C. S. 


Analysis of a Residue from the Manufacture of Sodium. 

By A. Giyard (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 102). 

Thb sodium was prepared by using— 


Soda-ash . 56*6 

Oil. 18*5 

Coke. 10*5 

Chalk. 14*5 


The residue, after being Exposed to the air, consisted of— 
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Soluble portion (dried) 35 

Water . 9 

Carbon.. 22 

Calcium carbonate and oxysul- 
phide with a little alumina.. 18 

Ashes and oxide of iron. 15*4 

The soluble proportion gave the following results:— 

Causticsoda ... 11*90 

Sodium carbonate ........ . 44*30 

Sodium sulphate. 24*10 

Sodium sulphite. 11*70 

Sodium sulphide. 0*45 

Sodium chloride. 7*05 

Silica. 0*20 

Alumina . 0*30 

Lime and potash. small traces. 

C. S. 


Extraction of Silver by the Moist Way. 

By A. Guyaed (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 99—102). 

Round the great Salt Lake enormous deposits of spongy silica are 
found, which evidently were deposited from hot springs. These 
deposits contain lead oxide, cupric oxide, ferric hydrate, ferric oxide, 
and silver chloride in varying proportions. The quantity of the latter 
is 1—10 kilograms per ton, but as an average 2*3—2*6 kilograms. 
The great amount of silica, which seldom is less than 90 per cent., 
makes it impossible to extract the silver by smelting, and it has been 
found also very difficult to extract the silver chloride by alcaline 
chlorides or thiosulphates. But the following method gives very good 
results, not more than 100 grams of silver per ton of ore being lost. 

One part of the ore is boiled with 3*5 parts uf salt and 3*5 parts of 
strong hydrochloric acid until the mass is disintegrated, then the 
same quantity of hydrochloric acid is added, and one part of manga¬ 
nese oxide is gradually introduced. When the evolution of chlorine 
ceases, the liquid is decanted, the residue washed with water, and 
from the solution the silver is precipitated by iron. To remove lead 
and a little copper, it must be refined by cupellation. On working on 
a large scale, the above proportion will be found sufficient for 2—3 
parts of ore. As manganese oxide, pyrites, salt, and coal are plenti¬ 
ful in Utah, this process can be carried out without difficulty. 


C. S. 
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YII .—On the Action of Malt-extract on Starch, 
ByCoBNELius O’Sullivan. 

Musculus {Bull, de la Soc, Ohim,, xxii, 32) in a paper recently pub¬ 
lished, agrees with Schwarzer, Payen, and Schultz and Maerker, 
that when diastase (malt-extract) is made to act on starch-paste under 
certain conditions, the saccharification stops when it reaches 51 per 
cent., or, as he takes it, one-half of the matter dissolved. His original 
impression that only one-fourth of the starch was converted into sugar, 
he attributes to the varying structure, of the starch-granules, one 
coating offering a greater resistance to the action of the diastase than 
another. He has given no details of the experiments which led to his 
corrected notion, nor does he state the method by which the sugar was 
estimated. Up doubt he employed the alkaline copper solution, and 
took the amount of reduction to represent dextrose. This observer 
still holds that the saccharification of starch under the influence of 
diastase is a splitting-up of the starch-molecule, attended with hydra¬ 
tion, into sugar and dextrin. 

Bondonneau {Compt, rend,, Ixxxi, 1212) concludes that the sac¬ 
charification of starch is not a splitting-up, but that each starch- 
molecule must pass through four isomeric modifications, viz.:— 

Amylogen (soluble starch) specific rotatory powder [a^] -f 216'^ 

a-Dextrin „ -f 186"^ 

/?-Dextrin „ -h 176° 

7 -Dextrin „ -f 164^ 

before it arrives at the end-product, glucose, 

I {Ghehu Soc J. [2], X, 581) have already demonstrated that soluble 
starch, a-dextrin and )3-dextrin, have all the same specific rotatory 
power, viz., [«j] = 214°. M. Bondonneau gives no minute account 
of the method by which he prepared these bodies and determined 
their angular values; sufficient, however, is stated to enable me to 
understand clearly wherein his error lies. He prepared them from 
the commercial dextrin obtained by the action of heat on starch. 
When I come to describe my examination of this substance, there will 
be no difficulty in demonstrating that it is a mixture of the dextrins, 
sugar under certain conditions, and tor ref action produ^cts. These latter 
bodies are optically inactive, do not reduce alkaline copper solution, 
VOL. XXX. N 
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and are only partially soluble in alcohol; in fact some of them would 
seem to have all the properties of dextrin with the exception of its 
optical activity. It will, therefore, be seen how difficult it is to obtain 
a pure dextrin from this source, and how easy it is to prepare from it 
mixtures of dextrin or the dextrins with the torrefaction products, 
varying in optical activity from 214° downwards. In separating the 
reducing bodies, M. Bondonneau employs cupric chloride and an 
alkali, and does not seem to consider for a moment the action of the 
alkali on dextrin, or the difficulty with which the products of the 
oxidation of the sugars are separated from it by means of alcohol. 

I {Gliem. Soc. *7., xxix, 478) have already shown that M. Bon- 
donneau’s 7 -dextrin is the non-reducing power of maltose; in other 
words, the difference between its reducing power and that of dextrose. 

Petit {Bull, de la Soc. Chim., xxiv, 519), being no doubt misled in 
the same way, calls attention to the presence of a sugar amongst 
the products of the action of diastase on starch which he says is fer¬ 
mentable, does not reduce alkaline copper solution, and is soluble in 
alcohol. He is occupied with the isolation of this body and the deter¬ 
mination of its properties. I must leave him to his work and proceed 
to describe the experiments I have made to determine the quantitative 
character of the change which starch undergoes in presence of the 
active agent, diastase, contained in malt-extract, and state the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at. 

Hitherto all investigators on this subject have looked upon the 
amount of reduction of cupric oxide as sugar, taking 2'205 gims. of 
cupric oxide as the equivalent of 1 grra. of that body, and have con¬ 
sidered the remainder of the substance in solution as dextrin. 

We now know that 1 grm. of the sugai- produced in this reaction 
does not reduce 2*205 grms. cupric oxide, but 2*205 X 0*65 = 1*4332 
grms.: hence the difference between the amount of cupnc oxide 
reduced calculated as dextrose and the total matter in solution from the 
starch, is not dextrin. 

With the light thrown by my previous paper upon tlie properties 
and compositions of maltose and dextrin, it is sufficiently easy to 
determine quantitatively in what proportion the bodies are produced; 
but I must say that the results obtained were for a long time so appa¬ 
rently discordant and contradictory as to make it anything but an easy 
task to classify them. Various proportions of these bodies were found 
under apparently like conditions, and at first it seemed impossible to 
account for the variations; as soon, however, as the character of the 
change began to be better understood, the causes to which they were 
attributable became clear. 

Although it appears to me unnecessary to describe minutely the 
experiments by which I have proved that maltose and dextrin are the 
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only bodies produced when starch is dissolved by malt-extract, it is 
nevertheless desirable to give some account of the process. 

I, Maltose and Dextnn are the only 'products of the Action of Malt- 
extract on Starch. 

100 grms. of purified air-dried potato-starch wore gelatinized in the 
usual way, that is, stirred up with 200 c.c. water at 55"—60®, and, as 
soon as the granules were thoroughly dispersed through the liquid, 
400 to 500 c.c. boiling water were added with continual stirring. In 
this way an almost transparent and perfectly homogeneous paste was ob¬ 
tained. This was cooled to 60® and the cold extract* of 10 grms. of pale 
malt added. At the end of five or six minutes the paste was dissolved, 
the solution was rapidly cooled and then filtered to remove a slight 
turbidity due to a little flocculent matter from the extract and impurity 
from the starch. The residue on the filter gave a blue coloration with 
iodine; the filtrate gave no colour with this reagent, and by a method 
which I shall describe in detail further on, it was found to contain a 
substance which gave a reduction of cupric oxide, represented by 
(a) 44 per cent, dextrose, and to have a specific rotatoiy power [aj] = 
-f 170*8®. On being slowly evaporated, the cupric oxide reduced by the 
solid matter in the syrup represented (6) 45*81 per cent, dextrose, 
the sp. rot. pow*cr at the same time diminished to [aj = -|- 169*l'^. 
If it be supposed that the amount of reduction in both cases is due to 
maltose, and the remainder be dextrin, we get for 

a. 44 -r ’65 = 67*7 per cent, maltose and 32*0 per cent, dextrin. 
5. 45*81 -f* ’65 = 70*5 „ „ „ 29*5 

How do these pixiportions agree with the optical activity ? Let us 
compare the specific rotatory powers. 

Calculated from the maltose and 
Observed. dextrin given abovc.f 

« = 170*8® 170*6® 

h = 169*r 168*9^ 

The close agreement of the observed and calculated activity leaves 
little doubt of the correctness of the sui)position. As the reducing 
body can, however, bo separated from the non-i’educing one, it was as 
well to prove absolutely that the former was maltose and the latter 
dextrin. 

The syrup (h) was evaporated as much as possible on a water-bath, 
with continual stirring towards the end. While still hot it was placed 

* By cold malt-extract, I mean the filtered aolution obtained by treating finely- 
ground malt with water at 16^—20^. 

t For mode of calculation, see p. 129. 

K 2 
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orer sulpliBiio acid under the bell*jar of an air-pump, and tiie a^ 
slowly exhausted; on the first few strokes of the pump it began to 
swell up to a frothy mass and evolved much water. Care must be 
here taken, and the air gradually exhausted, or the substance will flow 
over the sides of the vessel into the acid: the mass must now be 
allowed to cool a little, and if the evaporation has been carried suffi¬ 
ciently far, the exhaustion can be completed. At the end of a few 
hours the solid matter obtained was a white, brittle, highly hygro¬ 
scopic porous mass. This was powdered and boiled with 20 times 
its bulk of alcohol, sp. gr. 0*83; the insoluble portion became quite 
syrupy from the absorption of water, and on cooling the alcoholic 
solution became perfectly clear. This latter was decanted off and 
submitted to distillation. The syrup thus obtained crystallised on 
standing for a few days, the whole becoming solid. On analysis, 
being first dried in vacuo and then at 100°, it was found to reduce 
cnpnc oxide as if it contained GO—67 per cent, dextrose, and gave a 
sp. rot. power [aj = 148°, the whole of it fermented on being sub¬ 
mitted to the action of yeast, and yielded 51*5 per cent, of alcohol. 
Hence the substance here dissolved is maltose alone, slightly con¬ 
taminated with a little of the malt-extract which is partially soluble in 
alcohol. 

The residue left on decanting the solution was also analysed. It 
was found to reduce as much cupric oxide as if it contained 26*66 per 
cent, dextrose = 41 per cent, maltofkj: hence 59 per cent, dextrin. 
The sp. rot. power observed wa.s [oj] = -f 185*5°; the number calcu¬ 
lated for a mixture containing maltose and dextrin in the proportions 
found is [ccj] = -f- 187*76°, being 2*26° higher than the observed angle. 
This is not due alone to the error of manipuHtion, but in part to the 
fact that a portion of the malt-extract is insoluble in alcohol. 

The syrup was again solidified in the manner described above, and 
boiled with alcohol. The alcoholic solution was treated as before, and 
found to contain only pure maltose, reducing the same amount of 
cupric oxide and having the same sp. rot. power. The portion in¬ 
soluble gave a reduction of cupric oxide = 24*6 per cent, maltose on 
the dry substance: hence 75*4 per cent, dextrin. The observed sp- rot. 
power w'as found to be [etj] = 197*5°, the number calculated from 

the dextrin and maltose would be [oj] = -f 198*2°. 

On repeating this operation several times with the residue, the alcohol 
was found to dissolve nothing but maltose, and the insoluble portion 
to be a mixture of maltose and dextrin, the proportion of the latter 
gradually increasing with each successive treatment. 1 have already 
pointed out the impossibility of completely freeing dextrin from the 
reducing body by means of alcohol. Repeated experiments proved 
that the insoluble portion always retains the power of reducing cupric 
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cndde equal to from 10 to 12 per cent, of maltose, and when this point 
is reached, it is only with the greatest difficulty that the reducing body 
can be diminished. ,If, however, the amount of reduction be calcu¬ 
lated as maltose and the remainder of the sabstance be taken as dextrin, 
the calculated sp. rot. power of such a mixture was invariably found 
to agree very closely with that observed. Many of these residues 
have been analysed. I give the results of a few determinations : 

Observed Cupric oxide The same calcu- Calculated 

sp. rot. power. reducing power. lated as maltose, sp. rot. power."^ 


1. 204*6® 9 per cent. 13-8 per cent. 205*17® 

II . 205*5 8 „ 12*3 „ 206*13 

III . 203*7 10 „ 15*3 „ 204*21 


A comparison of the calculated with the observed numbers in these 
experiments conclusively establishes that the reduction is due to 
maltose, and that dextrin is the only other body present. As all that 
portion dissolved by alcohol was proved to be maltose, the evidence 
that dextrin and maltose are the only products of the action of diastase 
on starch under tlie conditions mentioned is complete; and the same 
results being obtained under the greatest variety of circumstances, it 
is impossible to arrive at any other conclusion. 

I should not go into such minute details were it not for the diversity 
of opinion and statement existing on the subject; the same reasons 
would lead me to give the numbers obtained by the repetitions above 
mentioned, but without doing so the assertion will be abundantly 
proved in the sequel. 

In this work the determination of— 

(a.) The solid matter in a given volume of solution^ 

(b.) The cupric oxide redndmj power^ and 
(c.) The specific rotatory power, 

has been of the very first importance. I shall, therefore, have to give 
a short account of the methods by which results were obtained under 
each of these heads. 

a. The total Solid Matter ia Solution. 

In working with the carbo-hydrates it is absolutely necessary that 
we should be able to ascertain accurately what quantities of them exist 
in a given weight or volume of a solution without evaporating and 
drying, this process being attended in most cases with much difficulty 

• These numbere are calculated as followsI gave 13 S per cent, maltose, hence 
86*2 per cent, dextrin: 1 grm. maltose » 16®, 1 grm. dextrin ** 21*4®, then (1*38 x 15) 
+ (8*62 X 21*4) *206•17^ 
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and under all conditions giving untrustworthy results. If it be possible 
to prepare the substances in a pure state so that their specific gravity in 
solution can be determined, we have at once a method by which the 
desired information can be obtained. I have prepared pure dextrin 
and pure maltose, and have found, as stated elsewhere, that both have 
the same specific gravity in solution, namely 1*626, water being unity. 
This means simply that a solution of either of them containing 
10 grms. dry Substance in 100 c.c. of solution at 15*5® has a specific 
gravity of 1038*5, water being 1000; a solution of 1 grm. in 100 c.c. a 
sp. gr. = 1003*85 ; and solutions containing intermediate quantities 
have proportionally intermediate gravities. Hence the number of 
grms. in 100 c.c. of solution of any specific gravity can be determined 
by dividing the weight above water by 3*85. For example, a solution of 
sp. gr. 1003*85 contains 1 grm.; one of sp. gr. 1007*7, 2 grms., and 
so on; a table can be constructed with these data from which the 
grms. in 100 c.c. solution of any gravity can be seen. By this method 
the solid matter in solution in all the experiments to be described in 
this paper was determined. It is possible that the numbers, as will 
be seen from some of the determinations themselves, are from 0*5 to 
1 per cent, too low; but as I have almost invariably obtained these 
results with pure dextrin and maltose, I must, for the present, keep 
this consideration out of the question and adhere to the numbers 
given. It is no doubt difficult to obtain dextrin or maltose absolutely 
dry ; the presence of 0*5 to 1 per cent, of moisture would account for 
the difference indicated here if it really exists. 

b. The Cupric Oxide Beducm<f Penver, 

Before describing the method by w'hich 1 determined the amount of 
reduction of cupric oxide, 1 must explain what I mean by the term 
“ cupric oxide reducing poiver,'* as I shall have to use it frequently in 
this work. IJextrose being the type of reducing bodies and the sub¬ 
stance for which the amount of cupric oxide reduced was first deter¬ 
mined, I use it as the standard to w hich to refer all other reducing 
carbo-hydrates or mixtures of reducing with non-reducing ones. I 
take the cupric oxide reducing power of a body or mixture to be the 
amount of cupric oxide, calculated as dextrose, which 100 parts reduce. 
This power then for dextrose would be 100, for maltose 65, for lac¬ 
tose 70, for dextrin 0, a mixture containing equivalent quantities of 
dextrin and maltose 44. 

The alkaline copper solution was made in the usual way {Press, QuauL 
Anal., p. 577, 3rd Ed.), 100 c.c. being = *5 grm. dextrose, but as it was 
never used volumetrically, it was hardly necessary to be absolutely 
nccuiate. Of this solution 25—30 c.c., containing a fairly weighable 
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quantity of cupric oxide, were taken in a beaker of 130—140 c.c. capacity, 
and about 50 c.c. boiling, well boiled water added to it. This was then 
placed in another larger beaker of boiling water, kept boiling on a 
sand bath over a bunsen. At the end of five or six minutes, when the 
dilute copper solution acquired as nearly as possible the temperature 
of the surrounding water, a quantity of the solution to be assayed, 
containing a known weight of solid matter, was added, and the boiling 
continued for 12 to 14 minutes. If the blue colour completely dis¬ 
appears in the first three or four minutes, it can be restored by adding 
quickly more copper solution, but if two or three additions be neces¬ 
sary to ensure an excess, the assay must be thrown away and a fresh 
start made with less sugar solution. I have found this the most advis¬ 
able plan, as under any other conditions I could never obtain satis¬ 
factory results; finding generally with solutions of maltose or the 
glucoses, 3 or 4 per cent, less than the true amount; whilst when dex¬ 
trin was also present the results were correspondingly high. In a few 
direct experiments in w'hich too large a quantity of sugar solution was 
taken, and to which three additions of copper solution had to be made 
within five minutes to ensure an excess, 1 found 95*8 for 100 of dex¬ 
trose, and Cl instead of 05 for maltose. Under the same conditions, 
with a mixture of dextrin and maltose, I obtained 46*5—4 j 8 in thi^ee 
experiments, instead of 44. 

When the sugar solution contains more than 2 grms. solid matter 
in 100 c.c., it is necessary to weigh the required quantity, because by 
taking the burette measurement alone an error of 2 or 3 per cent, 
can easily be introduced ; whilst with a weighed quantity of solution 
this is impossible. 

I have said that the sugar solution should be boiled with the excess 
of copper solution from 12 to 14 minutes; this time gives the true 
reduction for dextrose and maltose, and the quantity remains constant 
even if the boiling be continued for 20 minutes. But if the solution 
in addition contains dextrin, and the boiling be continued Ijeyond 13— 
14 minutes, the amount of cupric oxide reduced gradually increases, 
owing doubtless to the slow conversion of the dextrin. At the end of 
13—14 minutes’ boiling the cuprous oxide precipitated is rapidly 
filtered out, washed with boiling well boiled winter, dried, and ignited 
in a porcelain crucible in the usual way. Strong ignition in an open 
crucible for five or six minutes converts the cuprous oxide completely 
into cupric oxide, and treatment with nitric acid is unnecessary. One 
ignition without nitric acid gave 0*325 grm. cupric oxide, and the 
same treated with nitric acid gave 0*325 grm. Another experiment 
gave 0*330 and 0*331 grm. respectively. 1 need not multiply these 
examples. 

These statements are the results of caieful observation; I would there- 
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fore ask any one who has sugar determinations to make, first to esti^ 
xnate the cupric oxide reducing power volumetrically, and afterwards 
as I have directed, before deciding in favour of either method. Con¬ 
cordant results may with great care be obtained by the volumetrical 
process, but from long experience I have found them in no way satis¬ 
factory. Very little more trouble is involved in the gravimetrical 
method, and this is amply compensated for by the reliance that can be 
placed on it. 


c. 77ie Specific Rotatory Rower. 

When the variety of a carbo-hydrate under examination has to be 
decided, the determination of its optical activity is of primary imi)ort. 
ance. This property can also be very usefully employed in quantita¬ 
tively estimating these bodies when the exact activity of the particular 
substances under consideration is known. It serves, too, as an import¬ 
ant control to determinations made by other methods; indeed it is the 
only means we have of determining accurately the relative quantity of 
some of these bodies when occurring together, as for example, in mix- 
tnres of laevulose and dextrose. The speciBc rotatory power of an 
optically active body is simply the standard to which the activity is 
referred for the sake of comparison. Divested of all complication, it is 
the angle through which the plane of polarisation of a given ray is 
rotated, by passing through a layer 1000 mm. in length of a solution 
containing 10 grnis. dry substance, or of known composition in 100 c.c. 
There are many instruments in use for measuring this angle. The one 
I employ is known as that of Soleil, made by P uboscq of Pans. The 
observations were taken in a tube 220 mm. in length, the neutral tint 
[aj] being always worked with. On this point it is as well that no 
misunderstanding should exist, for I find that an inexact way of look¬ 
ing at these signs is finding its way into the journals, and if this be 
not noticed in time it will lead to much confusion. It would be well 
if observers, in giving the optical activity of a body, would state the 
angle they find for the specific rotatory power of cane sugar under the 
conditions of theii’ work. As I have said elsewhere, I find the specific 
rotatoiy power of that body to be [aj] = 73‘8'', I may state, too, 
how the powers in this investigation were determined. A solution was 
made by dissolving a weiglied quantity of dry substance to a known 
volume of solution, or the quantity in solution was inferred from the 
specific gravity. The 220 mm. tube was then filled with the liquid, 
and an observation made. The number of divisions of the scale 
required for compemsation were then converted into degrees by the 
equation 
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(i.) 100 : 24 = rf ; or. 

d = the divisions observed, and 

X = the angle in degrees corresponding to them, 100 divisions 
being equal to 24°. 

This is for the layer 220 mm. in length, but as 1000 mm. is the 
standard, another equation is necessary, 

(ii.) 220 : 1000 = a?: ?/. 

y = the angular deviation for 1000 mm. 

If the solution contained 10 grms. dry substance in 100 c.c., then 
?/ = specific rotatory power; but if the solution contained « grms. in 
the same quantity of liquid, then 

(iii.) af: 10 = 1 /: specific rotatory power. 

Equations (i) and (ii) can be united by the proportion 
(iv.) 11 : 12 = d:y. 

Having thus detailed the modes of observation employed, I shall 
now proceed to give an account of the work itself. 

II. Cold Malt-extract does not act on JJngelatinized Starch, 

The cold extract of 10 grms. malt was added to 10 grms. air-dried 
starch, containing 16*3 per cent, of water; at the end of 24 hours 
the starch was collected on a weighed filter. The filtrate was found 
to have the same specific gravity as the malt-extract employed, and the 
starch (well waaj|jLed w"^di cold water, then dried in vacuo for 36 to 
40 hours, and€tfterwards at 110°) to have lost nothing in weight but 
the 16*3 per cent, of water of hydration which it originally contained. 
If the starch be heat(‘d to 110° before the greater portion of the water is 
expelled, by drying in imcnoy it becomes coloured, undergoing changes 
not yet examined, which prevent an exact determination of the 
moisture. 

The experiment was repeated with dehydrated starch. On adding 
the cold malt-extract a considerable rise of temperature was observed. 
At first I thought this was due to the action of the extract which I 
found on examination had increased slightly in specific gravity; on 
drying the starch collected on a tarred filter, however, it proved to have 
lost nothing in weight. To what, then, was the rise of temperature 
and the slight increase in gravity of the extract to be attributed ? 

When cold water was added to dehydrated starch, the same evolution 
of heat was observed, this is due therefore to the chemical union of 
the dry starch with water to form a hydrate, and the slight increase 
iu gravity of the extract to the concentration of the solution by the 
loss of this water. 
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III. MalUextract hegins to dissolve Starch at the temperature of Oela^ 

timzation, or a few degrees lower. 

Starches from diflEereiit sources do not gelatinize at the same tem¬ 
perature, nor do all the granules of a sample from the same source 
undergo this change at the same point. Thus I have found that on 
adding malt-extract to starch, and raising the temperature gradually, 
a certain portion is dissolved at one point, a farther portion at a 
higher stage, and so on; the complete solution of pure potato starch 
being only effected at 62°—64°. The starch of maize, rice, and the 
small granule starches in general, require a temperature many degrees 
higher; in some cases I have found the transforming power of the 
extract destroyed before some of the granules gelatinized. Indeed, the 
complete solution of some starches cannot be effected; rarely, however, 
does the quantity remaining insoluble exceed 4 per cent. Maltose and 
dextrin in definite proportions are always produced if the tempera¬ 
ture at which solution takes place be below 63°, and the malt-extract 
in no great excess. 

IV. MalUextract dissolves Gelatinized Starch In th^e cold (10°—20°) 

almost completely if the gelatinization he piorfecf, 

T) grms. of starch were gelatinized in the usual way, the paste cooled 
to 16°, and 15 c.c, rnalt-extract added contaiAing 0'436 grm. solid 
matter, calculated from sp. gr., and having an optical activity in 100 c.c. 
solution for a layer 1000 mm. in length = 1*64°, with a cupric oxide 
reducing power representing 0*124 grm. dextrose. On standing for a 
few hours, the insoluble portion, amounting to not more than 4 per 
cent., was filtered out, and the filtrate made up to 100 c.c. at 15*5°, so 
as to admit of the proper correction for the malt-extract. This solu¬ 
tion did not colour iodine. Its specific gravity at 15*5° (all the specific 
gravities in these experiments were 'weighed at that temperature) was 
1014*54 = 3*7766 grms. solid matter in the 100 c.c. The optical 
activity was found to be -f 58*75°. 8*3546 grms. of the solution 

reduced 0*2858 grm. cupric oxide = 0*2858 X 0*4535 = 0*1296 grm. 
dextrose. Hence— 

8*3546 : 101*45 (the weight of 100 c.c. solution) = 0*1296 : x. 

X = the cupric oxide expressed as dextrose, reduced by the solid 
matter in 100 c.c. solution = 1*5738 grm. 

Of this 0*124 grm. is due to the malt-extract employed : therefore 
1*5738 — 0*124 = 1*4498 grm. substance yielded by the starch. The 
total matter in 100 c.c. = 3*7766 grms.; of this the malt-extract 
furnishes 0*436, consequently 8*7766 — 0*486 = 3*3406 grms. derived 
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from the starch. The reduction of cupric oxide is shown above to be 
= 1*4498 grm. dextrose : hence— 

3*3406 : 1*4498 = 100 : a?. 

X = cupric oxide reducing power = 43*4, and 

43*4 -T- 0*65 = 66*7 the per cent, of maltose. 

This number can be arrived at in another way by multiplying the 
cupric oxide found by 0*4535 0*65 = 0*6823 to find the maltose to 

which it corresponds, the remainder of the calculation being the same 
as before; but the reduction obtained for the malt-extract must be 
allowed for in powers of maltose instead of dextrose. 

We have now to consider the use that can be made of the angular 
value. 

3*7766 grms. solid matter in 100 c.c. = -f 58*75^ 

3*3406 grms. are from the starch: 

the malt-extract in 100 c.c. = -f- 1*64^ 

Hence 58*75'^ — 1*64° = 57*11°, the optical activity of the starch 
products. Then— 

(iii.) 3*3406 : 10 = 57*11° : 171 , the specific rotatory power of these 
products. The same power calculated for a mixture containing 66*7 per 
cent, maltose, and 33*3 per cent, dextrin would be 171*3°, agreeing 
closely with the observation. 

Or the proportion of maltose and dextrin can be calculated from the 
angle observed, 171°. 

X = maltose, 10 — » = dextrin. Then, 

15 » -f 214 - 21*4 aj = 171°.* 

X s= 6*72 grms. maltose in 10 grms. mixture. 10 — 6*72 =s 
3*28 grms. dextrin, corresponding again with 6*67 and 3*33 from the 
reduction with cupric oxide. 

The proportions of maltose and dextrin given in this experiment arc 
those usually found if the solution be filtered and analysed within a few 
hours of adding the extract to the paste; if, however, the reaction be 
allowed to extend over a greater length of time, the maltose increases 
at the expense of the dextrin, more especially if the extract be in 
excess. 

A little less than 4 grms. starch was treated in the way described 
in the last experiment, and 15 c.c. of malt extract of the same strength 
and composition added. At the end of 24 hours the insoluble portion 
was filtered out, and the filtrate made up to 100 c.c. at 15*5°. The 
specific gravity of this solution was found to be 1012*26 = 3*184 grms. 
solid matter, the optical activity observed = -h 46*06°, and 9*9585 grms. 
of it gave 0*3445 grra. cupric oxide. These results calculated and the 
* 1 grm. maltose in 100 c.c. solution » 16® j 1 grm. dextrin « 21*4®. 
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oarrection for the malt-extract made as before described, give tbe 
matter from the starch as composed of— 

Maltose. 82 per cent. 

Dextrin. 18 „ 

with an observed specific rotatory power [aj] = -f 161*2®. The same 
calculated for a mixture of maltose and dextrin in the proportions 
found = + 161*6®. 

In decompositions of this kind I have found as much as 90 per cent, 
maltose, and between this and 67 per cent, a great variety of inter¬ 
mediate quantities have been observed, the maltose increasing with 
the duration of contact and the strength of the malt-extract. 


(V.) When Starch is (Hssulved hy Mall-e.etracf at any iempemture 
hehiv 63°, if the solution he immediately (5 to 10 minutes) cooled 
and filtered^ the j^i'odicct invanahly contains Maltose and Dextrin in 
proportions agreeing closely mth 67*85 per cent, of the former^ amd 
32*15 per cent, of the lattery the cupric oicide reducing power being ss 
44*1, and the specific rotatory power [aJ =r 170*6^. 

Innumerable decompositions have been made under the conditions 
of temperature mentioned, and T have found no particular precautions 
necessary to obtain a product of the percentage indicated. Tbe malt- 
extract was heated to the point at which it was desired the reaction 
should take place, and added to the paste cooled to the same tempera¬ 
ture ; the whole was then placed on a water-bath at a like heat. When 
the paste had disappeared the solution was rapidly cooled and 
filtered, the filtrate giving no coloration with iodine; but if the solu¬ 
tion be heated immediately to the boiling point before removing the 
insoluble residue (seldom amounting to 0*25 per cent, of the starch 
taken), the filtrate almost always gives a colour with the reagent. 
This colour is sometimes blue, sometimes reddish-brown, sometimes 
both, the brown hiding the blue; a droj) or two of ammonia imme¬ 
diately discharges the former and leaves the hitter. If the iodine test 
be not carefully applied, a small quantity of a-dextrin is easily over¬ 
looked. The best way to apply it is as follows. Two clear glass 
cylinders, such as are employed in estimating ammonia by the Nessler 
method, are partially filled with water, placed on a sheet of white 
paper before a window, and a few drops of iodine solution added to 
ea^ so as to obtain the same tint in both. If a little of a solution 
containing the least trace of a-dextrin bo added to either of these, a 
change in its colour will be immediately observable when contrasted 
with the other, I mention these facte, because much stress has been 
laid by other observers on the disappearance of tbe iodine reactions as 
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an indication of the completion of the transformation. Its value will 
be understood from what is here stated; and when I mention that a 
solution may give with iodine a deep blue coloi’ation without showing 
any material change in the proportion of maltose, the value of the test 
will be better seen; 0*1 per cent, of soluble starch would give rise to 
the reaction. The solutions were all treated and analysed in the 
manner described under (IV) ; it is unnecessary, therefore, to go into 
the details of the observations and calculations. I must, however, 
give the resulta of a few decompositions made at different tempera¬ 
tures, and I select four, (a) made at 30°, (h) 40°, (c) 50°, and (d) 60°. 


(«) 

Percentage of 
maltoRe. 

= 68*1 

Obsm-od «p. 
rot. power. 

1697» 

Calculated sp, 
rot. power. 

170-4“ 

(fc) 

= 67*4 

170-7 

170-8 

(0 

= 66*7 

169-9 

171-4 

('0 

= r»8*3 

170-8 

170-2 


These numbers agi’ee closely with those given in Statement (V), and 
are a fair average of very many determinations. There is, therefore, 
under the conditions given, a definite reaction ; the equation— 


requires 


(A,) CiKHanOis 4“ OH«{ — CigHjjOii -f- CcHioOj 

Starch. Maltose. Dextrin. 


Maltose . 67 85 per cent. 

Dextrin . 32*15 „ 


and sp. rot. power of mixture [aj] = 170*6°. 

A comparison of those theoretical numbers with those found will 
leave no doubt as to the character of the reaction, and from the 
rapidity with which solution takes place, it cannot be questioned that 
it is a decomposition attende<l with hydration. 

According to tlie equation, 100 parts of starch should yield 103*7 
parts of the mixture, the increase being due to the fixation of tbe 
water molecule. 1 have c^stimated this increase in many experiments, 
and found it vary from 3*5 per cent, to 5 per cent. As an example 
of the method employed, I may describe one estimation. 

5 gnus, of starch were gelatinized and treated at 60° with the 
extnict of 1 grm. of malt. The solution was completed at the end of 
Uiree or four minutes, when it was cooled, and filtered through a 
tarred filter. The filtrate was made up to 100 c.c. at 15*5° with the 
washings. The insoluble portion and filter were dried first in vacuo, 
and then at 110°; the moisture in the starch was also estimated in 
this way; the amount of substance undissolved was found to be 
0*076 grm. Dried in the same way 5 grms, of the starch employed 
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lost 0*816 grm. water; hence the starch dissolved was equal to 6 — 
(0*815 + 0*076) = 4109 grms. The specific gravity of the solution 
(100 c.c.) was found to be 1017*4 = 4*5195 grms. substance. Of 
this, 0*2182 grm. was due to the malt-extract; consequently 4*3013 
were derived from the 4*109 grms. of starch dissolved, which is in the 
proportion of 104*6 to 100. This solid matter was found to contain 
67*69 per cent, maltose, and to have a sp. rot. power = + 171*3®. 
Many estimations made in this way gave as a rule between 3*5 and 5 
per cent, for the increase. These numbers are certainly not far from 
the theoretical quantity; still they would seem to indicate that the 
values for the sp. grs. are 0*5 per cent, too high. As, however, they 
are well within the ordinary limits of error of manipulation, and as 
pure maltose and pure dextrin have given numbers on the mean of 
which the specific gravities are calculated, I am inclined to retain 
them. 

If the malt-extract employed in these experiments be not in con¬ 
siderable excess, very little change takes place in the proportion of 
maltose and dextrin at first produced, even if the solution be retained 
for four or five hours at the temperature at which the decomposition 
was made. 

An experiment in which the solid matter in the malt-extracf 
employed was equal to 4 per cent, of the starch taken, the solution 
being kept five hours at 55°, gave— 

Maltose = 68 per cent, from cupric oxide reducing power. 

Sp. rot. power = 169*5°. 

The sp. rot. power calculated for a mixture containing 68 per cent, 
maltose and 32 per cent, dextrin = 170*5®. 

The same results were obtained by continuing the digestion eight 
hours, but if the malt-extract were in excess, or contained more acid 
than usual, on continuing the digestion after the solution liad taken 
place, the maltose was found to increase at the expense of the dextrin, 
and to undergo a slight hydration itself. These changes are slow and 
gradual processes. The following are examples :— 

A portion of starch was dissolved at 55® by cold malt-ox tract 
having a strongly acid reaction, and containing solid matter equal to 
8 per cent, of the starch taken. The solution was maintained at the 
same temperature for eight hours. At the end of that time the solid 
matter dissolved was found to have a cupric oxide reducing power == 
56, corresponding to 86*1 per cent, maltose, and a sp. rot. power = ] 54®. 
The same number calculated for a mixture containing 86*1 per cent, 
maltose and 13*9 per cent, dextrin is 158*89®, or 4*89® more than the 
observed angle. 

In another experiment in which the malt-extract held about the 
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same relation to the starch, but was far less acid, I continued the 
digestion 18 hours. The cupric oxide reducing power was then found 
to be = 60, representing 92*3 per cent, maltose, and the sp. rot. 
power ss 150®. The angle calculated for a mixture containing 
maltose = 92*3 per cent, and dextrin = 7*7 per cent., is 164*9®, or 4*9® 
more than the observed angle. 

In the experiments where the digestion was continued for many 
hours, I found that the rotatory power calculated from the cupric 
oxide reducing power was invariably greater than that observed. 
This is due to the slow and gradual conversion of the maltose into 
dextrose (or, as I have reason to believe, two dextroses, having a 
united optical activity = -f G7®) by the action of the acid of the malt- 
extract. The conversion of dextrin into maltose I am inclined to attri¬ 
bute to the active transforming agent of the extract, and that of maltose 
into the dextroses to the acid it contains ; water alone does not seem to 
produce these changes. The difference between the observed sp. rot. 
power and the calculated one is due to the conversion of maltose. 

10 grms. pure maltose were digested 10 hours with malt-extract 
containing 0*7 grm. solid matter. The cupric oxide reducing poww 
was found to have inereas(»d to 73. and the sp. rot. power to have 
diminished to 131®. From these numbers the amount of dextrose pro- 
ducjed and its sp. rot. power can hi* determined. 

The (loxirose from malto.sc' has Ix^en proved to have a cupric oxide 
reducing powder = 100. 

Let = maltose 
10 — ,/• = dextroses 
then X X O'65 -f 10 — = 7*3 

0*35 a? = 27 

^ = 7*71 maltose 
and 2*29 dextroses. 

Then 131 — (7*71 x 15) = 15*35®, the activity of 2*29 grms. dex- 
15*35 

trose ill 100 c.c.; hence ----- = 6*7 the activity of 1 grm.; therefore 
sp. rot. power = 67®. 

10 grms. of pure dextrin treated in the same manner for 10 hours 
gave a cupric oxide reducing power equal to 30 per cent, maltose. 
The optical activity ivas less than that of a mixture containing 30 per 
cent, maltose and 70 percent, dextrin. This is due to the conversion of 
a small quantity of maltose into dextroses. I shall have more to say on 
this subject when I come to describe the action of sulphuric acid and 
other acids on maltose and dextrin. 

It will bo seen then from these experiments that at temperatures 
below 62®—63®, starch is split up into equivalent quantities of maltose 
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and dejctrin by the action of malb-extract; and when the digestion is 
oontinned under certain conditions, dextrin yields maltose by gradual 
hydration. By the same process maltose is much more gradually con¬ 
verted into dextroses. If the solntion be boiled, these changes do not 
take place on digestion. 

VI. When Starch ie dissolved by MalUextract at any tmiperature 
between 64® and 68°—70°, if the soltUion be immediately cooled 
and filtered the product invariably contains Maltose and Dextrin in 
proportims agreeing closely with 34*54 per cent, of the former and 
65*46 per cent, of the latter, ike cupric oxide reducing pmcer being 
= 22*4, and the sp. rot. pmcer [aj] =r 191*8®. 

Starch-paste at 66° was treated with malt-extract heated to the same 
temperature; at the end of four or five minutes, the paste having 
almost completely dissolved, the solution was cooled and filtered; the 
filtrate gave no reaction with iodine, while the insoluble portion, 
although it did not amount to 0*5 per cent, of the starch employed, 
gave a blue colour, and w'ould, if heated to boiling while still in the 
liquid, impart to the filtrate the power of colouring iodine blue, 
reddish-brown or both. 

The matter in solution derived from the starch, analysed according 
to the method already described, was found to have a cupric oxide 
reducing power = 22*4, representing 34*5 per cent, maltose, and a 
specific rotatory power = 192*9°. 

I may give the numbers obtained in one experiment:— 

Starch employed = 3*04 grms. 

Malt-extract employed = 10 c.c., containing 0*247H grm. solid 
matter. 

Time required for solution ?= 4 minutes. 

Temperature at which solution took place = 66 

Quantity of filtered solntion obtained = 100 c.c. at 15*5°. 

Sp. gr. of ditto = 1010*63 = 2*761 grms. solid matter in the 
100 c.c. 

The optical activity of ditto = -f 50*1°. 

10*025 grms. solution gave 0*1405 cupric oxide. 

10 c.c. malt-extract employed gave 0*1791 cupric oxide. 

3*04 grms. of the starch employed lost on drying 0*5635 grm. 
water, and there remained 0*0096 grm. of it insoluble. 

The malt-extract had an optical activity = -f 16° : hence 10 c.c. of 
it diluted to 100 c.c. = -f 1*6®. 

When these numbers are calculated as described under (IV), we 
get for the matter dissolved from the starch— 
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Maltose . •. .. = 34*5 per cent. 

Dextrin . = 65*5 

Sp. rot. power [a,] = + 192*9®. 

The same power calculated for a mixture containing dextrin and 
maltose in the proportions found from the amount of cupric oxide 
reduced = -f 191*9°. 

101*9 parts of the mixture were obtained from 100 parts starch. 

This experiment was repeated many times with varying quantities 
of starch from different sources (malt-starch, the starches of rice, 
maize, wheat, wheat-malt, <fcc.) and malt-extract; the results ob¬ 
tained on analyses of the products were never found to differ from 
those given by more than 1 or 2 per cent, of maltose either way, a 
corresponding variation of a few degrees similarly occurring in the 
specific rotatory power. 

The equation— 


(B.) c“h”o“} + + 4C.H,„0. 


Starch. 


Maltose. 


Dextrin. 


requires— 

Maltose .. 34*54 per cent. 

Dextrin . 65*46 ,, 

Sp. rot. power of mixture [uj] = 191*8°. 

100 parts of starch to yield 101*8 parts mixture. 


A comparison of these numbers with those found leaves no doubt 
but that equation (B) truly represents what takes place under the 
conditions. 

In this case, as in the preceding one, if the malt-extract be not in 
excess, the rtlation of the maltose to the dextrin is not materially 
altered by three or four hoars’ digestion at the temperature of decom¬ 
position ; but if, on the contrary, the extract be in excess or strongly 
acid, the dextrin yields maltose as before; while, if the digestion be 
continueil for a sufficient time, the maltose is partially converted into 
dextrose. If the solution bo boiled previous to digestion, the dextrin 
is not converted into maltose to any extent. If the unboiled solution 
be digested for a sufficieut time with excess of malt-extract, the greater 
part of the dextrin may be made to yield maltose, and by varying the 
time and tlie quantity of extract, any proportions of dextrin and 
maltose may be obtained. I need not give the analyses which have 
led to these conclusions; sufficient has been already shown with 
regard to them under (V). 


VOL. x.\x. 
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VIL When Starch is dissolved by MalUextroust ai tempercdwres from 
68°—70® to the point at which the acti/vity of the transformmg agent 
is destroyed^ if the solution be cooled and filtered at the end of five 
to ten minutes^ the product contains MaMose and Dextrin in propor-> 
Hons agreeing closely with 17*4 jper cent, of the former and 82*6 pet 
cent of the latter^ the sp, rot power of the mixture being [aj] = + 
202*8®, and cupric oxide reducing power = 11*3. 

These numbers are required by the equation— 

C«H,oOi5] 

(C.) c“h“o!.‘ ? + oh, = C„H„0„ + 10C,H,„0. 

CieHaoOy J Maltose. Dextrin. 

Starch. 

By dissolving starch at temperatures between 69® and 76® with malt- 
extract heated to the same points, I have found products containing 
from 16*26 per cent, to 18*27 per cent, maltose, and having a specific 
rotatory power varying from 202® to 205®. These numbers are the 
extremes of many decompositions, and they agree sufficiently well with 
the theoretical ones. 

I need not give details of calculations ; all that is necessary to show 
how the determinations were made has been previously said. 

The character of the dextrin obtained in this decomposition is the same 
as that produced according to equations (A) and (B) ; it is gradually 
converted into maltose by excess of malt-extract, but it can be digested 
four or five hours with a quantity necessary to dissolve the starch 
without undergoing any marked change. If the solution be carefully 
cooled and filtered, the filtrate is not coloured by iodine. 

In the early stages of this investigation I was less or more inclined 
to look upon the conversion of starch into maltose by the action of 
diastase as a simple act of gradual hydration, soluble starch being 
formed first, then a-dextrin, then jS-dextrin, then maltose; and until I 
eliminated the conditions under which the molecular splitting-up, 
according to equations (A), (B), and (C), takes place, and found by 
direct experiment that dextrin was gradually converted into maltose, the 
evidence was strongly in favour of that conclusion. We have only to 
consider from what has been here described, how easy it is, with vary¬ 
ing proportions of malt-extract and starch, and time and tem¬ 
perature, to obtain quantities of maltose varying from 16 to 92 per 
cent., and if these conditions were not clearly understood, how naturaJ 
would be the conclusion that starch is converted into maltose by 
slow and gradual hydration. 

I have not stated the proportion of the malt-extract to the starch 
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which I consider an excess, for as all malts do not contain the same 
* amount of transforming agent, this can only be given approximately. 
I have found a cold extract of 1 grm. of one malt go as far as that of 
3 grms. of another. It may, however, be stated that a quantity of 
extract containing solid matter equal to 5 per cent, of the starch taken, 
is in almost all cases sufficient for the reactions. By thoroughly working 
out the relative transforming power of different kinds of malt on the 
principle here indicated, there can be no doubt that results of consider¬ 
able importance to the brewer and distiller will be obtained. At 
present I must be satisfied with simply drawing attention to the 
subject. 

If the equations (A), (B), and (C) given above bo examined, one 
cannot help being struck with the remarkable phenomena they describe. 
Is the starch molecule when broken up at 70®—76® twice as large as 
when it is broken up at 64®—68®, and is it in this latter case twice as 
large as when split up at all temperatures below 63® ? Or are the 
results represented by the three equations due to some change brought 
about by heat in the character of the transforming agent ? Or does 
malt-extract contain three distinct transforming bodies, one decom¬ 
posing starch according to equation (A), its activity being destroyed at 
64®, another, as in equation (B), destroyed at 68®—70®, whilst a third 
causes decomposition according to equation (C), becoming inactive at a 
point not yet determined ? At present, I must not touch upon these 
questions, but must content myself with the account of a few experi¬ 
ments which seem to throw some light on the matter. 

To about 4 grms, starch, gelatinized and cooled to 60°, 10 c.c, 
malt-extruct containing 0*2883 grms. solid matter, heated to 67° for 
a few minutes and then cooled to 60®, was added. Solution immedi¬ 
ately followed, and at the end of about five minutes the liquid was 
cooled and filtered. The filtrate, which gave no coloration with iodine, 
was found to contain, on analysis by the method already indicated, 
solid matter from the .starch of w’hich 34*8 per cent, was maltose and 
65*2 per cent, dextrin, its sp. rot. power being -f 190*8®. 

The same results were obtained several times, various proportions of 
malt-extract and starch being employed. The numbers agree with 
those required by the decomposition according to equation (B). 

By heating malt-extract to 75°, cooling to 68®, and dissolving starch- 
paste with it at 68°, numbers required by the decomposition according 
to equation (C) were obtained. Hence it would appear that the various 
decompositions ai*e not due to any difference in the size of the starch- 
molecule, but to some change brought about by heat in the character 
of the decomposing agent or agents. 

If the phenomena which I have described in this paper be con¬ 
sidered, and the results compared with those of previous workers on 
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the Bubjeot, it will not be difficult to see whence their verjr contra* 
dictoiy statements have sprung, and how easily they may all be 
acconuted for. The decomposition of starch into maltose and dextrin 
is molecular, and does not take place according to one equation, but 
to three; the conversion of dextrin into maltose is a slow and gradual 
act of hydration, 

I have to thank my brother James for much valuable assistance in 
caiTying out this work. 


VIII .—On the Gases enclosed in Cannel Coals atid Jet, 

By J. W. Thomas. 

The analyses of the gases enclosed in anthracite, bituminous, and 
steam coals, were given in a former paper (Chem, Soc. /. [2], xiii, 
793), and reference made to the work which had been previously done 
in this direction. The gases enclosed in cannel,—another important 
class of coal used for the manufacture of coal-gas, Ac.,—have not, as 
far as I am aware, been determined. 

The method used for obtaining the enclosed gases was similar to 
that described in the paper referred to, with the exception that 
Florence flasks, having their necks drawn out and bent over, were 
substituted for glass tubes when Scotch cannel was employed,—a 
large quantity of coal being required to fumhh the necessary volume 
of gas. These coals were broken in a mortar and passed through a 
sieve having 9 meshes to the inch, and the dust was removed by a 
sieve having 64 meshes to the inch. 

The following table shows from whence the cannel coals and jet 
were obtained :— 


No of 
Sample. 

Description. 

District. 

No. 1 

Wigan cannel f seam, 350 yands deep. 

Wigan Arley Mine, Lanca- 


shire coal field. 

2 

Wigan cannel | seam, 600 yards deep. 

Lancashire coal field. 

8 

Scotch cannel (Heywood cannel (Wilson- 
town). 

Lanark. 

4 

Scotch cannel (Lesmahago). ' 

Whitehill cannel shale, Lasswado. 


5 

Edinburgh. 

6 

Whitby jet (finest quality for ornaments). 

Whitby. 
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Cannel coals are usually very hard and close-grained, fracturing 
conohoMal, without crumbling, and when placed in a vacuum do not 
evolve any appreciable quantity of gas. No. 1 was somewhat porous, 
and resembled, in appearance, the hardest steam coals of the South 
Wales Basin* 

The following are the results I obtained:— 

Sample No. 1.— Wigan Cannel from Wigan Arley Mine, 

100 grms. of coal evolved 421*3 c.c. of gas at 100®. 

The last portion of air exhausted in forming a vacuum contained 
20*54 per cent, of oxygen. 


Analysis of the Qas Evolved at 100®. 


Observed pressure Tempe- 

of gas (dry). rature. 

Corrected 

Tol. at ll*. 

Progress. 

91*7 mm. 

11-3 

91-60 

Volume employed. 

85*7 mm. 

110 

8.5-70 

Volume after absorption 

85*7 mm. 

no 

85-70 

of CO,. 

Volume after absorption 

342*5 mm. 

no 

342-50 

of 0. 

Volume after adding 0. 

183*6 mm. 

111 

183-53 

Volume after explosion. 

101*1 mm. 

11-5 

100-92 

Volume after absorption 

347*9 mm. 

11-9 

346-76 

of CO 2 . 

Volume after adding H. 

66*5 mm. 

11-9 

66-30 

Volume after explosion. 


Carbonic anhydride . 

Marsh-gas . 

•Hydride of ethyl . 

Composition in 

ICO parts. 

. 6*44 

. 80-69 

. 4-75 


Nitrogen .. •, 


. 8-12 

100-00 


, Sample No. 2. — Wigan Cannel, 

100 grms. of coal evolved 350*6 c.c. of gas at 100®. 

The last portion of air exhausted in forming a vacuum contained 
20*77 per cent, of oxygen. 
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Observed pressure 
of gas (diy). 

Analysis of the Oas Evohed at 100^« 

Tempe- Corrected 

ratare. 

toL at H‘6®. 

Progress. 

127*0 mm. 

10-7 

127-42 

* Volume employed. 

115*6 mm. 

110 

115-85 

Volume after absorption 
of COa. 

115*7 mm. 

11-2 

115-90 

Volume after absorption 
ofO. 

446*5 mm. 

11-6 

446-50 

Volume after adding 0. 

223*5 mm. 

11-8 

223-34 

Volbme after explosion. 

105*4 mm. 

12-4 

105-10 

Volume after absorption 
of CO,. 

7*6 mm. 

11-6 

7-60 

Volume after absorption 
of 0. 


Composition in 
IcS) parts. 


Carbonic anhydride. 9*05 

Marsh-gas • ^.. 77*19 

Hydride of ethyl . 7*80 

Nitrogen. 6*96 


100*00 

The tube containing the coal was heated for two days until appa¬ 
rently exhausted, the last portion of gas brought over was of the fol¬ 
lowing composition:— 



Analysis of last portum Evolved at 100*^ C. 

Observed pressu 
of gas (diy). 

re Tempe- 

Corrected 


rature. 

vol. at 12-6°. 

Progress. 

118*4 mm. 

12-6 

118*40 

Volume employed. 

113-7 mm. 

12-6 

113-70 

Volume after absorption 




of CO,. 

433*0 mm. 

13-0 

432-37 

Volume after adding 0. 

197*6 mm. 

13-0 

197-30 

Volume after explosion. 
Volume after absorption 

66*8 mm. 

12-6 

66-80 




of CO,. 

304*3 mm. 

12-6 

304-30 

Volume after adding H. 

110*9 mm. 

12-6 

110-90 

Volume after explosion. 




Composition in 




XOO parts. 


Carbonic anhydride. 

. 3*97 


Marsb-gas .. 




Hydride of ethyl . 



Nitrogen . •.. 






100-00 











ommj ooJOM and set. 


HI 

The first portioa of sample Ko. 2 gave off gas readily, about tv^ioe its 
Tolume being evolved in six hours. On the second day it was again 
heated for 10 hours—some of the higher hydrocarbons of the parafiitt 
series were condensed in the connecting-tube of the Sprengel, and 
also brought over by the pump. On the third morning, a white crys¬ 
talline substance was foitned in the connecting-tube, which, togetW 
with the tube! in which the gas was collected, emitted the odour of 
the oils obtained from petroleum distilled at 100°. I was unable to 
obtain satisfactory results, owing to the presence of so much oily 
matters brought over hj the Sprengel pump. A second portion of 
the coal was taken and connected with the Sprengel in the usual 
manner. The branch tube holding the water-joint was made of extra 
length, and of such a form as to admit of its being surrounded with 
freezing mixture. The gas brought over was thus obtained more free 
from vapour of the higher hydrocarbons. 

This coal was again heated to 200°, when a further quantity of gas 
was evolved equal to 276*2 c.c. per 100 grms. of coal. In spite of 
the cooling effect of the freezing mixture, some oily matters and 
vapour were brought over by the pump, and the results of the analysis 
were not sufliciently concoi*dant to enable one to calculate the per¬ 
centage of the hydrocarbons present. It was interesting, however, to 
observe the deposition of oily matters in the neck of the flask in 
which the coal was placed, as well as along a considerable length of 
the connecting-tube. This coal appears to hold in a condensed form 
the whole of the paraffins from CiHio upwards, together with the gases 
COa, N, CH4, CiHo, and probably C^H*. 

A portion of this coal was maint^iined for eight hours under a 
partial vacuum at 50°, and the gas evolved smelt strongly like crude 
petroleum, and the surface of the water (from the coal) in the con¬ 
necting-tube (which was immersed in freezing mixture) was covered 
with oily matter, which disappeared shortly after the apparatus was 
disconnected. 

Sample No. 3. —Scutch Carmel^ Haywood Colliery^ WUsontown, 

100 grms. of coal evolved 16*8 c.c. at 100®. 

The last portion of air exhausted in forming a vacuum oontamed 
20*86 per cent, of oxygen. 
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» hi 

Analysis of the Oas Evolve^ at 100®*. 

Obserred pressure 

Tempe¬ 

Corrected 


of gas (dry). 

rature. 

Tol. at 16 0“. 

Progress. 

184*4 mm. 

13-4 

135-20 

Volume employed. 

62*0 mm. 

13-8 

62-27 

Volume after £|.bsOrption 




of CO 2 . 

62*1 mm. 

13-8 

62-37 

Volume aftei* absorption 




of 0. 

244*0 mm. 

15-0 

244-00 

Volume after adding 0. 

387*8 mm. 

15-0 

337-80 

Volume after adding H, 

196*3 mm. 

14-0 

196-00 

Volume after explosion. 

61*8 mm. 

14-2 

61-98 

Volume after absorption 


of 0. 


Compoflition in 
100 parts. 


Carbonic anhydride ... 53*94 

Nitrogen. 46*06 


Traces of Hydrocarbons .. 

100*00 

Sample No. 4, —Lesmahago OanneL 

100 grms. of coal evolved 55*7 c.c. of gas at lOO"*. 

The last portion of gas exhausted in forming a vacuum contained 
20*99 per cent, of oxygen. 


Analysis of the Oas Evolved at 100^'. 


Obserred 
of gas 

pressure 

(diy). 

Tempe¬ 

rature. 

Corrected 

Tol. at 13'. 

Progress. 

436-2 

mm. 

13-0 

436-2 

Volume employed. 

67-4 

mm. 

13-0 

67-4 

Volume after absorption 

67-3 

mm. 

13-0 

67-3 

of CO,. 

Volume after absorption 

67-2 

mm. 

13-0 

67-2 

of 0. 

Volume after absorption 

66-0 

mm. 

14-0 

65-75 

with ammonio-cuprous 
chloride. 

Volume after absorption 

206-3 

mm. 

12-2 

206-90 

with fuming sulphuric 
acid. 

Volume after adding 


oxygen. 
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Observed pressure 
of gas (diy). 

’leiope- 
* ratuM. 

Corrected 


Tol. at 13°. 

Progress. 

319*2 mip. 

ie-6 

819-66 

Volume after adding H. 

141*4 mm. 

12-8 

141-60 

Volume after explosion. 

134*8 mm. 

130 

134-80 

Volume after absorption 
of CO 2 . 

322*0 mm. 

13-0 

3a2*0 

Volume after adding H. 

107*4 m*.^ 

130 

107-4 

Volume after explosion. 


Composition in 
100 parts. 


Carbonic anhydride . 84*55 

Nitrogen. 14*54 

Gases and vapour of the CnH 2 n +2 series 
agreeing with CsHg . 0*91 


100-00 

Sample No. 5 .—Cannel Hhale, La^swade^ Edinburgh. 

100 grms. of the shale evolved 15*7 c.c. of gas. 

The last portion of air exhausted in forming a vacuum contained 
20*85 per cent, of oxygen. 

Analysis of the Gas Evolved at 100°. 


The absence of oxygen was proved by previous analyses. 


Observed pressure 

Tempe¬ 

Corrected 


of gas (dry). 

rature. 

Tol. at 15°. 

Progress. 

312 9 mm. 

14-9 

313-0 

Volume employed. 

97*8 mm. 

15-0 

97-8 

Volume after absorption 
of CO 2 . 

256*8 mm. 

14-6 

257-17 

Volume after adding 0. 

407*6 mm. 

16-0 

407-60 

Volume after adding H. 

163*4 mm. 

16-0 

163-40 

Volume after explosion. 

146*3 mm. 

16-2 

146-20 

Volume after absorption 
of CO 2 . 

389*4 mm. 

15-6 

388-65 

Volume after adding H. 

218*9 mm. 

15-8 

218-26 

Volume after explosion. 


Composition in 
100 parte. 


Carbonic anhydride .. .. 68*75 

Gases of the C„H 2„+2 series agree¬ 
ing with C 2 H 6 ,C 3 H 8 . 2*67 

Nitrogen. 28*58 


100*00 
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Sample No. 6. —Whitby Jet (^finest gudUiy), 
100 grms. of jet evolved 30’2 c.o. of gas at 100 ®. 


Analysie of the Oas Evolved a4 100®, 


Obserred pressure 
of gas (dry). 

Tempe¬ 

rature. 

Corrected 

Tol. at 18®. 

Progress. 

55*2 mm. 

128 

55’24 

Volume emplojf^. 

49*2 mm. 

130 

49-2 

Volume after absorption 

454*5 mm. 

12-8 

454-83 

of CO,. 

Volume after adding 0. 

282*6 mm. 

130 

282-6 

Volume after explosion. 

88*6 mm. 

130 

88-6 

Volume after absorption 

387*4 mm. 

13-0 

387-4 

of CO,. 

Volume after adding H. 

125*2 mm. 

130 

125-2 

Volume after explosion. 


Composition in 
1(K> parts. 


Carbonic anhydride . 10*93 

Qnartane or ethyl.*. 86*90 

Nitrogen. 2*17 


100*00 

The contraction of volume after explosion, carbonic acid absorbed, 
and oxygen cousutned when compared with the volume (sample 6 ), 
correspond nearly with C 4 H 10 , including probably a little vapour of 
other hydrocarbons higher in the series. Absolute alcohol absorbs 
more than three-fourths of the entire volume of gas withdrawn from 
jet, and gives it up again on the addition of water. 

The following table gives the quantity of gases evolved as well as 
their composition:— 


(Jonn/position of Oases, 


No. of 
Sample. 

G-as evolved hj 
100 grms. 01 
coal at 100® 
under a 
vacuum. 

Carbonic 

anhydride. 

Marsh- 

Hydride 
of ethyl. 

Quartane 
or ethyl. 

Nitrogen. 

1 

421 *3 c.c. 

6*44 

80*69 

4-76 

_ 

8*12 

2 

860 *6 c.c. 

9 05 

77*19 


— 

5*96 

3 

16 *8 C.C. 

68*94 

— 

— 


4^1 *06 

4 

66 *7 c.c. 

84*65 

— 

— 

imm 

14*54 

5 

66 *7 c.c. 

68-76 

— 

2 67 

V -- J 

28-58 

6 

30 *2 c.c. 

10 -93 

— 


86-90 

2*17 
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Tbe ooals examined by Meyer from the Newcastle and Durham coal¬ 
fields (abstract of paper, published in the Juv/rnal fur praUische Chemie 
[2], T, 144 —183; 407—427, and vi, 389—416 will be found in the 
Ohem. 8oc, J. [2], x, 798 and 801, and xi, 483), did not contain any 
hydrocarbon other than marsh-gas. The bituminous, anthracite, and 
steam coals, already referred to at the commencement of this paper, 
also contained only CO 2 , CH 4 , 0 and N as occluded gas. 

It will be seen, however, that the cannel coals difEer considerably 
from those mentioned, inasmuch as they enclose hydride of ethyl, and 
most probably GiHg, and all the paraffin series. I am unable to 
determine the presence or absence of CsHg in a mixture containing 
CH4 and CsHe, as 

CsHb + CH4 = 2C2lIfi. 

I have, therefore, calculated the volume of explosive gas as CH4 and 

C2H4. 

The whole of the cannel coals and jet contain the gases of the 
paraffin series and oily matters, which appear to belong to the same. 
Wigan cannels, with regard to the gases which they hold enclosed, 
occupy a position intermediate with steam and Scotch cannel; and 
Scotch cannel occupies a position intermediate with bituminous house 
coals and Wigan cannel. Thus, in the Wigan cannels, there is a large 
volume of gas, consisting for the most part of marsh-gas, with a low 
percentage of carbonic acid and nitrogen, and, in these respects^ closely 
allied to the steam coals. The Scotch cannels, on the other hand, con¬ 
tain but little gas, which consists almost entirely of carbonic anhydride 
and nitrogen, similar to the bituminous class of house coals. Scotch 
cannel contains a small quantity of the higher hydrocarbon gases. 
Owing to the high percentage of carbonic anhydride present, it became 
possible to employ a large and concentrated volume for the determi¬ 
nation of the combustible gases. 

In the analysis of sample 4, the respective volumes of the contraction 
after explosion, carbonic anhydride formed, and oxygen consumed, when 
compared with the volume, agree nearly with hydride of propyl; it is 
possible, therefore, that CH4, CaHs, C4H10 may be present also. In 
sample No. 5, Caile and Caile agree nearly with the respective volumes 
above mentioned. 

The* gases from all the cannel coals have been treated with fuming 
sulphuric acid and ammonio-cuprous chloride. Some of them showed 
indications of CnHjn gases, but it is probable that the loss in volume 
was due to the absorption of the vapour of the higher hydrocarbons, 
because, when the whole volume of combustible gas was exploded, the 
OO 2 formed, 0 consumed, and contraction due to explosion, did not 
agree with the calculated volume. 
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Negative results were obtained with ammonio-ouprous cUoride, show** 
ing the absenoe of carbonic oxide. 

Absolute alcohol absorbed more or less gas in all instances, but the 
total volume of combustible gas was insufficient to obtain decided 
results with the Scotch cannels. The gases obtained from sample 
No. 6, after absorption with absolute alcohol, and exploding with 
oxygen by the aid of hydrogen, yielded only 1 per cent, of combus¬ 
tible gas, and the hydride of ethyl in cannel No. 2 was considerably 
lessened after absorption with alcohol. 

Jet differs from the harder cannels by occluding only a small per* 
centage of 00, and N, and also by containing a large percentage of 
OnH 2 n + 2 gas. The tube in which the gases were brought over by 
the pump contained one- or two-tenths of a c.c. of oily matter emitting 
the odour of paraffin. 

It is necessary when working with any coal, or carbonaceous mate¬ 
rial whatever, for the purpose of obtaining its enclosed gases, to first 
ascertain by experiment the volume which is evolved at the required 
temperature In this manner, a portion of the substance can be taken 
which shall yield the quantity of gas necessary for analysis, and shall 
not be too large to be collected in one tube; and the coal should be 
exhausted before using any of the gas for analysis, unless it be re¬ 
quired to ascertain the deportment of the gases under a vacuum. 

In conclusion, I would express my thanks to those gentlemen who 
favoured me with the coals and jet. 


IX.— Phenomena accompanying the Electrolysis of Water with Oxidisahle 

Electrodes, 

By Professor Gladstone, F.R.S., and Alfred Tribe, P.C.S. 

In a paper read at the meeting of the British Association in 1872, we 
pointed out that “ the electrolysis of water is more easily effected 
between poles made of a metal that has a considerable affinity for 
oxygen than between poles that have little affinity.” It was also 
stated that “ when zinc poles were used, there was found to be more 
than double the action that there was when platinum poles of the 
same size and at the same distance were employed,” and that the order 
of efficiency seemed to be platinum, tin, silver, copper, iron, lead, zinc, 
magnesium. 

In performing these experiments, we found a wearing away of the 
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positive electrode, a formation of singular clouds and Rims in the 
liquid, and a growth of threads, fringes, or arborescent crystals of 
metal on the negative electrode. In the case of silver, when a thread 
of the metal touches the glass, it sometimes spreads over the surface 
as a thin translucent film, in which, however, a crystalline structure 
is easily discernible, but which is so thin that it appears green or 
purple by transmitted light. 

Some of these phenomena were observed by Davy, and even in the 
oiiginal electrolysis of water by Nicholson and Carlisle, who 
employed, in the first instance, brass wires for the passage of the elec¬ 
tricity ; but no explanation is given by these early observers. 

The explanation, however, is not far to seek. 

In the case of the more active metals, the oxygen, of course, is not 
given off at the positive electrode as gas, but it combines with the 
metal to form an oxide, or rather hydrate, and as all the hydrates are 
probably more or less soluble in water, there is soon formed a dilute 
solution of the metallic compound in the space between the electrodes. 
This probably offers less resistance to the voltaic current than the 
water itself, and is successively decomposed, the final result being the 
deposit of metal on the negative electrode. 

This corrosion of the positive electrode is, perhaps, assisted by 
another circumstance. We know, from the experiments of Davy, 
that when carefully distilled wafer which has been exposed to the air, 
is decomposed by a powerful battery, a small quantity of nitric acid 
is formed at tlic positive polo from the dissolved nitrogen. This, of 
course, might be expected to facilitate the solution of the metal. We 
did not employ powerful batteries, but single cells of Daniell or 
Grove, and we sought for this nitric acid by the extremely delicate 
carbolic acid test, and for nitrous acid by the iodide of potassium and 
starch test. Sometimes a trace was detected, at other times none. 
That the presence of a nitrate is not essential to the production of the 
phenomenon was proved, in the case of silver, by taking a solution of 
pure hydrate of silver in the purest distilled water, and electrolysing 
it between platinum electrodes, when the usual beautiful arborescent 
crystals of metal were obtained. 

A series of comparative experiments were made with electrodes con¬ 
sisting of narrow plates of zinc, lead, iron, copper, silver, and plati¬ 
num, and with the purest water collected direct from the pipe of the 
still. One cell of Grove was employed for each pair of electrodes; 
the arrangements wore made strictly comparable, the only difference 
consisting in the nature of the metal, and the results were observed 
at the termination of 3 minutes, 15 minutes, 1 hour, 4 hours, and 
22 hours. 

In the case of zinc, the positive electrode was slightly oxidised in 
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3 miautes, and afterwards was distinctly eaten away at tHe lower part. 
Bubbles of gas formed almost immediately, escaping from tbe inner 
side of the negative electrode; accompanied in 15 minutes with a 
slight cloudiness of the neighbouring liquid ; and in an hour with the 
formation of a white substance adhering to the inner side of the 
plate, and a little black deposit fringing the lower part. This for¬ 
mation of oxide and metallic zinc increased, and at the end of 22 hours 
1*5 c.c. of gas had been collected. The black deposit examined by the 
microscope was found to be crystallised zinc, and no trace of a 
nitrogen-compound could be detected in the solution. 

In the case of lead, the positive electrode showed signs of slight 
oxidation, and the negative electrode a few small bubbles, in 15 minutes; 
a slight cloudiness was then beginning to form, which afterwards in¬ 
creased ; some oxide was found adhering in an hour; and afterwards 
grey metaHic lead, which at the end of 22 hours was found to have 
stretched across to the positive electrode, forming a metallic con¬ 
nexion which was so much heated by the passage of the voltaic 
current that the liquid became warm. About 0*5 c.c. of gas was 
collected. 

In the case of iron, the oxidation of the positive electrode was 
observed in 15 minutes, and at the end of the experiment it was 
almost black. On the negative electrode, a minute bubble or two and 
a faint cloud were observed in 3 minutes’ time. A yellowish-red 
oxide soon made its appearance, and afterwards a whitish-green oxide, 
which turned red on exposure to the air. There was also a dark 
deposit of iron from which gas was evolved for some minutes after 
disconnecting the battery. This was doubtless due to the fact that 
finely divided iron decomposes water of itself About 2 5 c.c. of gas 
were collected in the 22 hours. 

In the case of copper, no tarnishing of the positive electrode was 
observed till the 4-hour period; but in 15 minutes, though there was 
no gas, there was a slight cloudiness in the liquid near the inner side 
of the negative electrode; in 1 hour, fragments of green hydrate ad¬ 
hered to it, and there was a growth of black from the lower edges. 
In 4 hours it was covered with black powder, while the growth at the 
edges increased. In 22 hours the gas produced was scarcely to be 
measured, but the black and red crystallised copper was considerable 
in quantity. 

In the case of silver, a alight tarnishing of the positive electrode 
appeared in one hour, no gas formed at the negative electrode, but 
there was a cloudiness in 15 minutes, and a fringe of metal in one 
hour, which gradually extended till it joined the positive electrode, 
while the liquid, in consequence, became warm. The silver spread 
over the glass with its .usual beautiful appearance. 
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In the caae of platinum there was no visible result at all. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, the water in which the iron 
electrodes had been immersed gave a faint blue tinge with ferrocyanide 
of potassium; the water, with the lead and copper electrodes, gave a 
faint, and that with the silver electrodes, a very distinct blackening with 
hydrosulphuric acid. 

The comparative solubility of these metallic hydrates in water has, 
no doubt, great effect upon the ultimate result, though the different 
electromotive force, or affinity for oxygen, of the various metals must 
be looked upon as causing the initial difference. 
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General and Physical Chemistry. 

Production of Spectra by the Oxyhydrogen Flame. 

By T. H. Marvin (Phil. Mag. [6], i, 67). 

To produce bright line spectra without a continuous spectrum, the 
author has employed a method in which he uses artificially prepared 
cylinders of the substance upon which he is going to work. This 
cylinder is slipped upon a double oxyhydrogen jet, so that the flame 
may play upon opposite sides of the inner surface of the hollow 
cylinder. This throws a flame directly upwards, from which the 
spectrum may be obtained ; and the incandescent points being within 
the cylinder, no continuous spectrum is possible. The author has 
obtained good results with cylinders of calcium and strontium. When 
an easily fusible oxide is to be examined, the cylinder must be mixed 
with some infusible substance, like alumina, to prevent fusion. The 
author has, to a certain extent, been successful in photographing the 
spectra obtained. 

J. M. T. 

Absorption-spectra of Metals Volatilized by the Oxyhydrogen 
Flame. By J. Norman Lockter and W. Chandler Roberts 
(Phil. Mag. [5], i, 234-239). 

Recent researches on the absorption-spectra of metals published by 
Roscoe, Schuster, and the authors, have established the following. 

]. In addition to the well-known lino spectra, channelled-space 
spectra are produced by the vapours of certain metals; and 

2. Such spectra are produced by vapours competent to give at other 
times not only line-spectra, but continuous spectra in the blue or blue 
and red. 

As the temperature at which the former researches were conducted 
did not exceed bright redness, the authors considered it desirable to 
extend the observations to less fusible metals, as well as to ascertain 
whether the spectra of these volatilized at lower temperatures were 
modified by a greater degree of heat. 

The blowpipe used is that invented by Deville and Debray, and the 
lime-still employed by Stas in the distillation of silver with the blow¬ 
pipe has been modified by the authors so as to admit of the metallic 
vapour being conducted into a lime-tunnel heated to whiteness, placed 
in such a position that a beam of light could readily traverse it. (A 
diagram with full description of the arrangement accompanies the 
paper.) An electric lamp from a 30-cell Bunsen battery is placed 
opposite one end of the tube, and a spectroscope opposite the other. 
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This last instrument was made by Desaga of Heidelberg, and its single 
prism, the angle of which was 60®, was capable of distinctly separating 
the D lines, at the same time enabling the operator to see the whole 
spectrum in a single field of vision. The magnifying power of the 
telescope was 7*5 linear. The lime-block with its fittings was placed 
in a charcoal furnace, by means of which the whole might be raised to 
a high temperature. As soon as the whole was at bright redness, the 
metal to be examined was placed in a small cavity in the lime support 
and the oxyhydrogen flame allowed to play on its surface, care being 
taken to have an excess of hydrogen. As the glass plates rapidly 
became coated by the condensation of the metallic vapours, an ar¬ 
rangement was introduced by which they could be easily replaced. To 
assure themselves that no oxides were present to destroy the results, 
the authors tested the lime-tube at the end of each experiment, when 
an excess of hydrogen was invariably found. The metals, with few 
exceptions, were melted iu hydrogen and kept till required for experi¬ 
ment in sealed glass tubes. The effect of oxides and of the metallic 
rain due lo condensation, w^as to produce a general absorption ob¬ 
viously different from the special effects of absorption. The authors 
give in detail the results of their experiments with each individual 
metal; these, however, are too long for abstraction. It appears, however, 
to the authors that the results obta’ned at the temperature of the 
oxyhydrogen flame support conclusions drawn from the results at 
lower temperatures. First, in passing fiom the liquid to the most 
perfect gas, vapours are composed of molecules of different orders of 
complexity ; and, secondly, this complexity is diminished by the dis¬ 
sociating action of heat, each molecular simplification being marked 
by a distinctive spectrum. There is also an intimate connection 
between the facility with which the final siage is i cached, the group 
to which the element belongs, and the space it occupies in the solar 
atmosphere. 

J. M. T. 


On Neutralisation. 

By Julius T hum sen (J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 241—27(J). 

^J'he results of the paper are summed up as follows :—While the heats 
of neutralisation of the alkalis and alkaline earths show great dis¬ 
similarity when these bodies are dissolved as anhydrides or as hydrates 
in acids, all discrepancies vanish if the heats of neutralisation of 
aqueous solutions are taken, and if the compounds formed also remain 
ia a state of solution. In this case the evolution of heat on neutrali¬ 
sation of tw*o equivalents of base is for hydrochloric acid 27,500 units, 
and for sulphuric acid 31,300 units, and those values are the true heats 
of neutralisation of the bases in question. 

The compound bases allied to potassium hydrate—such as tetra- 
methylammoiiiurn hydrate, triethylsulHn hydi'ate, platodiamine hy¬ 
drate—possess the same heat of neutralisation. Ammonia, on the 
contrary, possesses a sm tiler heat of neutralisation than the alkalis— 
for sulphunc acid 28,150 units, and for hydrochloric acid 24,540 units. 
This value for ammonia is not altered by introducing alcohol-radicles 

VOL. XXX. M 
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of the series CnHan ^ i into the molecule in place of hydrogen, the 
numbers becoming, for instance in the case of triethylamine, 28,340 
and 26,040. The amines of the aromatic series, however, have a con¬ 
siderably smaller heat of neutralisation than ammonia, amounting, in 
the case of aniline and toluidine (for two molecules) for hydrochloric 
acid, to only 16—16,000 units. The reason is that the negative radicle 
GaHfi, lessens the basic power of the ammonia. 

Hydroxylamiue also shows the influence of the substitution of a 
negative radicle, HO, in place of the hydrogen of ammonia, for the 
heat of neutralisation of hydroxylamine for hydrochloric acic^ is 
18,500 units. 

The organic bases which contain oxygen exhibit a similar phenome¬ 
non—methylquinino hydrate, for instance, has a heat of neutralisa¬ 
tion of about 20,000 units for hydrochloric acid, that of tetramethyl- 
arninonium hydrate being 27,600 units. And the difference becomes 
much greater if the oxygeiiised radicles are true acid radicles, as in 
the amides; the heat of neutralisation of urea, in which the basic 
character has almost disappeared, is 130 units per molecule. The 
bases which are soluble in water may therefore be divided into two 
groups:— 

(1.) The group of hydrates, represented by potassium hydrate. 

(2.) The group of anhydrides, ix^presented by ammonia. 

The typical heat of neutralisation of the first group is for one mole¬ 
cule of normal sulphate 31,300 units, that of tlie second 28,200 units 
at about 18°. 

To the first group belong the alkalis, including thallium hydrate, 
the alkaline earths, the ammonium-bases of the alcohol-radides of the 
fatty series, trie thy Isulfin hydrate, platodiamine hydrate, and probably 
many others whose radicle contains no negative particle. 

To the second group belong ammonia and the substituted ammonias 
of the fatty alcohol radicles, and probably also other radicles pos¬ 
sessing a character analogous to hydrogen. 

If oxygeiiised or other negative radicles enter into the molecule of 
the base, the typical heat of neutralisation is lessened. This is the * 
ease with methylquinine hydrate, and probably with other quaternary 
bases containing oxygen: also with hydroxylamine, trietliylstibine 
oxide, the aromatic amines and amides: in the latter the typical heat 
of neutralisation almost entirely disappears simultaneously with their 
basic character. 

In the case of bases insoluble in water, only the apparent heat of 
neutralisation can be measured—it is the sum of the ti*uo heat and 
the heat of solution of the base. 

Analogy leads to the conclusion, that for bases of the magnesia 
series, RO 2 H 2 , where R is replaceable by Mg, Mn, Fe, Ni, Co, Zn, and 
Cu, the true lieat of neutralisation is similar to that of the alkaline 
earths, and that the heat of solution of these bases is— 

For Mg = 0 units. For Fe = — 6300 units. 

Mu =r - 4800 „ Zn = - 7800 „ 

ISTi = - 6100 „ Cu = -12800 „ 

Co = - 6600 „ 
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Whilst the true heat of neutralisation of hydrochloric, hydrobromic, 
and hydriodic acids for the alkalis, the alkaline earths, the magnesia 
bases, the ammonias, <fec., is found to be constant for each group, the 
apparent heat of neutralisation is very different for the three acids if 
the base forms an insoluble haloid compound : it then becomes least 
for chlorine-, greatest for iodine-compounds: this is the case on neu¬ 
tralisation of these acids by PbO, ThO, Ag.>0, Hg20, CU 2 O, and AuaO, 
oxides which all possess only a slight affinity for water. 

Investigations on the heat of solution of the haloid compounds of 
lead and thallium show that the difference in the apparent heats of 
neutralisation of the three hydrogen-acids, for these two metals at any 
rate, arises from the inequality of the heats of solution of the haloid 
compounds; the values found were— 

{TlCl,Aq) = —10100 heat-units. 

(PbCl 2 ,Aq) = - G800 

(PbBr 2 ,Aq)= -10040 

The apparent heat of neutralisation is the difference between the 
true one and the heat of solution of the compound formed : if, there¬ 
fore, the heat of solution is added on to the apparent heat of neutrali¬ 
sation, the true heat of neutralisation is obtained, ^.e., that which 
would be observed if the solutions were so diluted that no precipitate 
formed. In this way it appears that the true heat of neutralisation of 
hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids by lead oxide is the same, and 
that the true heat of neutralisation of thallium also for the hydrogen 
aiuds is the same as that of the alkalis. By reasoning in this way it 
is possible to estimate, at all events approximately, the heat of solution 
t)f insoluble compounds, such as— 

TICl -lUlOO beat units. PbCb - 0800 AgCl -15850 
TlBr -13750 „ PbBr,. -10040 AgBr -20100 

Til -17850 „ Pbl2 -lOm Agl -20420 

Investigations of a similar kind gave for tbe heat of solution of tlie 
insoluble sulpliates— 

BaSO* -5000 

SrS04 0 1 . , 1 

CaSO* + 2H«0 

Many apparent anomalies in the evolution of heat would no doubt 
disappear if the acids and bases which take part in the reactions, as 
well as the resulting compounds, were soluble in water. 

G. T. A. 

Researches on the Physical Properties of Matter in the Liquid 
and Gaseous states under varied conditions of Tempera¬ 
ture and Pressure. ByT. Akdrews (Proc. Roy. Soc., xxiii, 
514-521; Phil. Mag. [5J, i, 78-84). 

This investigation, which is the continuation of one on the continuity 
of the liquid and gaseous states of matter, was undertaken chiefly to 
ascertain the modifications which the tliree great laws, discovered 
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respectively by Boyle, Gfey-Lussao, and Dalton, undergo when matter 
in the gaseous state is placed under conditions differing greatly from 
those already observed. 

The apparatus employed is in all essential parts similar to that 
described in the paper referred to, the chief improvements being the 
method of ascertaining the original volumes of the gases before com¬ 
pression, and also in the mode of preparing the leather washers used 
in the packing of the fine screws by means of which the pressures are 
obtained. These washers are now prepared by heating them in a 
vacuum under melted lard ; these never fail provided they are used in 
a vessel filled with water, but have always yielded in an iron apparatus 
when filled with mercury, even at a pressure not greater than 40 
atmospheres. The author hopes that in a short time he will be able 
to construct an apparatus by which the rate of compressibility of 
hydrogen or other gases may be determined by direct reference to the 
weight of a liquid column, or rather a number of liquid columns, up 
to pressures of 500 or even 1,000 atmospheres. For the present the 
results are deduced from the apparent compressibility of hydrogen or 
air contained in capillary glass tubes. 

Liquefaction, of CO 2 —The following results have been obtained 

from a number of observations, the pressures having been measured 
by an air manometer. The two results (for 13*09® and 21*46®) recorded 
in the former paper agree closely with these later experiments. The 
pressures the author has found are lower than those given by Reg- 
nault (Memoires de VAcadeniie des Srdeacei^, xxvi, 618), but he thinks 
that the metliod employed by that distinguished physicist would not 
lead to accurate results, on account of the small quantity of compressed 
air contained in the Thilorier’s apparatus in which they were con¬ 
ducted. 

Law of Boyle, —The author has now finished a long series of experi¬ 
ments on the compressibility of CO 2 at the respective temperatures of 
6*7®, 63*7°, and 100® centigrade. The two latter temperatures were 
obtained by passing the vapours of methyl alcohol and water respec¬ 
tively into the rectangular case surrounding the apparatus ; at the 
lower temperature of 6*7® the results were limited by the occuri'ence 
of liquefaction, but at the higher temperature the pressures were 
carried up to 223 atmospheres. In the following extracts from the 
author’s table, p denotes the pressure in atmospheres given by an air 
manometer ; the temperature of the CO 2 ; c, the ratio of the volume 
of the CO 2 under one atmosphere and at the- temperature to its 
volume under the pressure // and at the same temperature ; and 0 the 
volume to which one volume of CO 2 measured at 0® and 769 ram. is 


reduced at the pressure p and temperature t', 



Carho'mc acid at 6*7®. 


p. 

13*22 

6 90® 

c. 

1 

i4-3(; 

e. 

007143 

4011 

6 59® 

1 

58*40 

001754 
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Carbonic acid at 63'7°. 


p- 

t'. 

6. 

0 . 

16-90 

63-97° 

1 

17-85 

0 06931 

222-92 

63-82‘ 

Carbonic acid 

1 

446-9 

at lOO". 

0-00277 

lG-80 

100-38° 

1 

17*33 

0-07914 

223-70 

99-44° 

1 

380*9 

0-00359 


From tliese results it appears that at 60*7° CO 2 gas under 223 atmo¬ 
spheres is reduced to of its volume, or to less than J the volume it 
should occupy if it contracted in conformity to Boyle’s law. Even at 
100 ° the contraction under the same pressure amounts to of the 
whole. 

Law of Gay-Ltmoc ,—The results obtained with CO 2 show that this 
law, like Boyle’s, is true only in certain limiting conditions of gaseous 
matter, and that it wholly fails in others. It is shown that not only 
does the co-efficient of expansion change rapidly with the pressure, 
but that, the ])rG8Sure or volume remaining constant^ the co-efficient changes 
with the tenqm.rahire. This latter result was first obtained for preli¬ 
minary experiments under a pressure of 17 atmospheres at tempera¬ 
tures 4°, 20 °, and 54°. The experiments were conducted by the two 
methods commonly know n as the method of constant pressure and the 
method of constant volume. 

Expansion of Heat of Carbonic Acid Gas under High Pressure^, 


i'resBure at 

Vol. CO 2 at O'’ 
and 760 rnm. = 1 . 

Vol. CO,, at 6*05° 
and 22*26 at. = 1 . 

Temperature. 

22-26 

0'03934 

1*0000 

6-05° ■) 

22-26 

0*05183 

1-3175 

63-79° WA). 

22-26 

0*05909 

1-5020 

100 - 10 ° J 

Vressuro at 

Vol. CO 2 at 0 ° 
and 760 imn. — 1 . 

Vol. COj at 6-62“ 
aud 31-U6 at. ~ 1. 

Temperature. 

31-06 

0*02589 

l-OOOO 

6-62° 1 

31-06 

0*03600 

1-3905 

63-83° WB). 

31-06 

0 04160 

1-6068 

100-64° j 

Pressure at 

Vol. CO 2 at 0 =* 
and 760 mm. = 1 . 

Vol. OO 3 at 6-01° 
and 40-06 at. = 1 . 

Temperature. 

40-06 

0*01744 

1-0000 

6 - 01 ° 1 

40-06 

0-02697 

1-5464 

63-64° >(C). 

40-06 

0*03161 

1-8123 

100-60° J 

Taking as unit 1 volume of CO 

3 at 6-05° and 22- 

26 atmospheres, we 
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obtain from series A the following values for the co-efficient of heat 
for difPerent ranges of temperatures: 

OL = 0'005499 from 6*05® to 63*79® 
a = 0*005081 from 63*79® to 1001®. 

Prom Fei’ies B with the corresponding unit volume at 6*62® and 31*06 
atmospheres, we find— 

a = 0*006826 from 6*62° to 63*83® 
a = 0*005876 from 63*83® to 100*64®. 

Prom series C with unit volume at 6*01® and 40*06 atmospheres— 

a = 0 009481 from 61® to 63*64® 
a = 0*007194 from 63*64® to 100*60° 

The co-efficient of CO 2 under 1 at. referred to a unit volume at 
6® is-^ 

a = 0*003629. 

Prom these experiments it appears that the co-efficient of expansion 
increases rapidly with the pressure; between temperatures 6® and 64® 
it is 1^ times as great under 22 atmospheres, and more than 2^ times 
as great under 40 atmospheres as at the pressure of 1 atmosphere. 

Another question of interest in reference to the laws of molecular 
action is the rehdion between the elastic force of a gas at dinerent 
temperatures whilst the volume remains constant. The experiments 
made in this direction are only preliminary, and have been made not 
with pure CO 2 , but a mixture of about 11 volumes CO 2 and 1 volume 
air. The value of a is, as usual, calculated from these experiments, 
but it must be remembered that in this case a no longer represents the 
co-efficient of volume but a co-efficient of elastic force. 

From two series of experiments in scries A for a unit at 13*70® and 
22*70 atmospheres— 

a = 0*004604 from 13*70° to 40*63® 
a = 0*004367 from 40*63® to 99*73®. 

In series B— 

a = 0*0005067 from 13*70® to 40*66® 
a = 0*004804 from 40*66® to 99*75®. 


The co-efficient at 13*70® and 1 atmosphere is a = 0*003513. The 
value of a increases with the pressure, and is greater at lower than 
higher temperatures; a remarkable relation exists between the co¬ 
efficients in the present case which does not exist between the co¬ 
efficients obtained for the expansion of a gas. The values of a deduced, 
for the same range of temperatures, from the elastic forces at different 
pressures are directly proportional to one another thus— 


0 * 004^7 

0*004604 


= 0*9485 and 


0*004804 

0*005067 


0*9481. 


How far this relation will be found to exist under other conditions of 
temperature and pressure will appear on the conclusion of experiments 
now in progress. 
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Law of Dalton. —This law as ariginally enunciated by its author, 
held that certain elastic fluids may exist in company under any pres¬ 
sure and at any temperature without any regard to their specific 
gravities, and without any pressure upon one another. The experi¬ 
ments of the author upon mixtures of CO 2 and N have been carried on 
at pressures of 283*9 atmospheres as registered by a hydrogen mano¬ 
meter. At this pressure 3 volumes of CO^ and 4 volumes of N were 
reduced at 7*6® to their original bulk with no liquefaction of the 
COa. The most important point is the lowering of the critiml point hy 
the admistnre of a non~co7idmmble gas. The addition of only ^‘^th its 
volume of air or nitrogen reduces the critical point of carbon dioxide 
several degrees. The law of Dalton, like those of Boyle and Gay- 
Lussac hold good only in the case of gaseous bodies at feeble pressures 
and at temperatures greatly above their critical points. 

J. M. T. 

On the Passage of Oases through Liquid Diaphragms. 

By Franz Exnrr (Pogg. Ann., civ, .321—336, and 443—464). 

§ 1.—It has been shown by Draper, that a soap-bubble immediately 
expands in size on being introduced into a vessel containing carbonic 
acid. Marianini observed that if a soap-bubble whi(;h had heen blown 
with air were allowed to fall inlo an upright cylinder partially filled 
with carbonic acid, it remained floating at the surface of the gas, 
whilst at the same time it gi^adually increased in size, until it became 
double or treble its original volume, and finally burst. A similar phe¬ 
nomenon was exhibited when nitrogen or oxygen was substituted for 
atraosplieric air, and there could be scaretdy a doubt but that this 
expansion was produced by the diffusion of carbonic acid into the inte¬ 
rior of the bubble. Vogel and Ihnscbauer have also made experiments 
in connecti<.n with tbi* subject; they floated a thin layer of oil on the 
surface of a solution of indigo which had been previously reduced, 
and observed that the oxygen of the atmosphere exerted an oxidising 
influence through the layer of oil. This, however, was evidently the 
result, rather of the action of the absorbed gases than of the effect of 
difFusion. 

The author of this pa})er has devised a very simple apparatus for 
the purpose of determining the rapidity with which gases diffuse 
through a liquid diaphragm. This apparatus consists of a glass tube, 
90 mm. long and 7 mm. in diameter, one end of which is closed by a 
metallic plate, through which a fine thermometer-tube is cemented in 
such a way that the top of the tube is exactly level with the inner 
surface of the metallic plate. Over this thermometer-tube the end of 
a piece of caoutchouc tubing is fitted, and on this a clip is fastened 
close to the end of the thermometer tube. The glass tube has a milli¬ 
meter scale affixed to it, the zero point of which is placed at the end 
of the tube closed by the metallic plate. 

In making use of this apparatus the pinchcock is opened, and the 
end of the graduated tube dipped into a solution of soap. The babble 
formed at the mouth is then, by genii/ sucking through the india- 
rubber pipe, drawn to a position in the tube appearing suitable for the 
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experiment. The clip is then closed* If the glass tube be now intro¬ 
duced into a bell-jar into which coal gas is being passed in a continuous 
stream, an alteration in the position of the diaphragm will be notice¬ 
able, and as soon as this comes to rest in its new position, the experi¬ 
ment is concluded. 

For the determination of the relation between the rapidity of the 
diffusion of two gases, it is only necessary to note the position of the 
diaphragm at the commencement and close of the experiment; for, 
since the zero-point of the scale lies at that end of the tube closed by 
the metallic plate, the quotient of the numbers furnished by these 
two observations gives the required relation. 

§ 2.—The soap-solution was prepared by dissolving ©no part by 
weight of drie I Marseilles soap, cut into thin flakes, in from 60 to 
80 parts of cold distilled water, After the lapse of from to 2 hours, 
all the particles remaining undissolved were removed, and the solution 
was then allowed to stand for 3 or 4 days in a tall cylinder, when 
all the insoluble portion having settled to the bottom in the form of a 
flocculcnt precipitate, the clear solution was removed by a siphon, and 
was ready for use. The dilution of this 8oap-S(dution with more or 
less water, or even the addition of glycerin, was found to bo without 
influence on the results of the experiments ; this, however, is not neces¬ 
sarily true of other substances, as alcohol, for example. In the follow¬ 
ing experiments the autliou used a soap-solution prepared in this way, 
but without any addition whatever :— 

(I.) The first experiments were made with air and coal-gas, in the 
manner already described, but with this modification, which was also 
adopted in all succeeding cases, that instead of introducing the 
graduated tube containing the liquid diaphragm into a bell jar of 
the gas to be diffused, this was simply conducted in a continuous 
stream, by means of a tube 3 or 4 mm. wide, into the graduat»ed 
tube, which in the present case was of course supported with its open 
end downwards. 

The following figures show the results of one of the experi¬ 
ments :— 


Position of the 

Time in minutes 

iaphragm in mm. 

from the commeneement 

of the scale. 

of the ex]icnment. 

190 

0 

33 0 

4 

30-5 

6 

40-2 

10 

420 

16 

410 

19 


It will bo seen that, at the commencement of the experiment, the 
diaphragm stood at 19 0 mm., and had reached its furthest position at 
42*0 mm. The quotient 42 : 19 will therefore represent the ratio 
between the rapidity with which coal-gas and air pass through tlie 
diaphragm in equal spaces of time, and if we call this a, then 

a = 2 21. 
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That is, the rapidity of the diSasion of coal gas is exactly 2*21 times 
greater than tl^t of air. 

The supply of coal gas having now been discontinued, the enclosed 
gas was allowed to diflPuse out into the air, so that the retrogade move¬ 
ment of the diaphragm could be observed. The result of this obser¬ 
vation was as follows :— 


Fosition of the 

Time in 

Diaphragm. 

minutes 

420 

0 

360 

1 

21-8 


190 

7 

18-4 

10 

18-2 

12 

18-2 

14 

This gives a somewhat higher resalt, viz. 

:— 


ti = 2*31. 


Other trials were made with the diaphragm at difPereiit positions in the 
tube at the commencement , and the results were in each case con¬ 
cordant, thus proving the value of a to be in no way dependent upon 
the original volume of air in the diffusion tube. 

Results arc given of 31 experiments, the mean of which shows the 
value of a to be 2'27. 

(II.) Experiments were made in the same way with hydrogen and 
air, and the mean of 17 results gives 3*77 as the value of a, ?.e., 
3*77 volumes of hydrogen diffuse through the diapliragm into the 
enclosed space for each volume of air which passes out. 

(III.) The next gas experimented upon wns carbonic acid, but in 
this case the method hitherto employed was found to be impracticable, 
as the diaphragm invariably burst, on account of the rapidity with 
which it was forced to move, owing to the great swiftness with which 
this gas passed through into the enclosed space. 

On account of tliis difficulty presenting itself, another method had 
to be devised, and the following plan w as adopted, although the results 
were not so exact as those obtained by the former process. The soap- 
solution was poured to about the depth of 5 mm. into a shallow dish, 
.at the bottom of which a millimeter scale wa.s so affixed that the gra¬ 
duations could bo easily scon through the liquid. Bubbles of carbonic 
acid were then blown on the surface of tlie soap-solution, and their 
diameter observed by means of the scale at the bottom of the dish. 
On account of the short duration of the experiment, it was, however, 
only possible to make three or four observations. 

The following figures show the result of one of the experiments 
made in this manner :— 

Diameter of the Time in 

bubble in mm. minuter, 

26 0 

10 I 

1 
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Therefore a ss 51*2. 

From the mean of 15 experiments, the value of a is shown to he in 
this case 47*1. 


(IV.) Sulphuretted hydrogen gas was then experimented upon, the 
-same method being used as that employed in the preceding case. The 
mean of 12 determinations gave 165 as the value of a, 

(V.) The same method was employed in experiments with ammonia, 
and to prevent any absorption by the soap-solution, this was previously 
saturated wdth the gas. The results of these experiments gave the 
extraordinarily high number 46,000 as the value of a. 

(VI.) Oxygen gas was experimented upon in the graduated tube 
apparatus, and the value of a was found to be 1*95. 

(VTI.) The rate of diifusion of nitrogen gas was also determined in 
the tube apparatus, and the value of a found to be 0*86. 

(VIII.) A control experiment was made with coal gas and oxygen, 
and the result showed that in exchange for each volume of coal gas, 
0*83 volumes of oxygen passed through the diaphragm. Now in the 
former experiments (I and VI) the coefficients of the diffusion of 
oxygen and coal gas compared to air have been shown to be 1*95 and 
2*27 respectively. The coefficient of oxygen compared to coal gas 


would therefore be 


1/95 

2*27 


= 0*86, which agrees as well as can be ex¬ 


pected with that found by direct experiment, viz., 0 83. 

(IX.) In the same way a control experiment was performed with 
coal gas and hydrogen, the result being 1*64, the coefficient obtained 
by calculation from the data furnished by the previous experiments 
being 1*65. 

(X.) A similar experiment was also made with nitrogen and hydro¬ 
gen, the result of which gave the quotient 4*12 against 4*38 obtained 
by calculation. 

(XI.) Determination of the rajndiftj with which Gases pass through 
the Diaphragm. —The results of the former experiments have shown 
merely the rate of rapidity of the passage of different gases compared 
with air. The author sought next to d -termine the actual rate of the 
diffusion of each gas. 

A graduated diffusion tube was attached by a caoutchouc connection 
to a large flask; a diaphragm of soap-solution was introduced, and the 
experiments conducted as before by passing a continuous stream of the 
gas to be diffused into the tube containing the dia])hragm. As the* 
air contained in the flask was very great in proportion to the volume 
of the gas diffusing into it, it was easy to make several observations 
before sufficient of the latter had passed into the flask to interfere with 
the uniformity in the rate of diffusion. It was of course necessary to 
be extremely careful that the air in the flask suffered no change in tem¬ 
perature during the experiment. 

From observations of the onward movements of the diaphragm in 
successive intervals of time, the value of a being known, it is easy to 
calculate the rate of the diffusion of each gas. For if r be the cubic 
space through which the diaphragm moves in a minute of time, and 
V and V' the respective volumes of each gas passing through the 
diaphragm per minute, then v = V—V'. But in the former experi- 
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ments the relation has been expressed by a. Therefore from the 
two equations 

i; = V — V 

and = u 

we get V = — 


OlllU. T — -- ^ , 

« — 1 

In the actual experiments the volume of air in the flask measured 
about 4 litres ; the diffusion-tube had a length of 180 mm , and mea¬ 
sured 10*5 mm. in diameter; the base was therefore 8G 5 square milli¬ 
metres. 

The first experiment was made upon coal gas, and the results show 
the movement of the diaphragm to have been at the uniform rate of 
8*17 mm. per minute. It consequently follows that 

V = 8*17 X 80*5 c. mm = 706 7 c.mm. 
and therefore that V —V' = 706*7 cmm. 

V 

But it has been shown (1) that _ = rx = 2*27, 


tliereforo 

and 


V = 1*268 cc. 
V' = 0*556 C.C. 


Or calculating these results for a diffusion surface of 1 square centi¬ 
meter, and calling the volumes 0 and 0' respectively, we obtain 

0 = 1*46 c.c. 
and 0' = 0*64 c.c. 

The details of similar experiments made with hydrogen gas are also 
given. 

§ 8.—It will be observed that the foregoing experiments indicate no 
distinct relation between the rapidity of the diffusion of a gas and its 
density. A certain connection, however, can be established between 
the rapidity of diffusion and the coefficient of absorption. This will 
be seen from a comparison of the numbers in the following Table:— 


Ga«. 

1 

1 

a. 

CoefRrieut of 
absorption. 

N. 

' 

0*86 

0*015 

Air . 


1 

0 016 

0 . 


1 *95 


Coal gas. 

H. 

. j 

2 27 

3*77 

0 025 

0 019 

00 a. 

1 

47*1 

1 002 

HaS. 

. 

165 

3 165 

NH,. 

.; 

46000 

700 
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An irregularity will be noticed in the case of hydrogen, and since 
this gas difiers so considerably in density from the other gases, it was 
considered possible that di^sion of this kind through a liquid dia¬ 
phragm might be connected, not merely with absorption, but also with 
that kind of diflusion which takes place through solid bodies. 

Supposing the passage of a gas through the diaphragm to be the 
result on the one hand of transmission by absorption, and on the other 
hand of ordinary diffusion, as would happen in the case of a porous 
diaphragm of extremely minute thickness, then the rapidity of the 

passage of a gas would be proporiional to the expression,— * where 

c is the coefficient of absorption, and B the density of the gas. 

The following Table shows that.this closely agrees with the experi¬ 
mental lesults:— 


das. 

Coefficient of 
absorption. 

Density. 

r* 

a 

observed. 

a 

calculated. 

VT- 

N. 

0 015 

0 97 

0 0153 

0*86 


Air ^ ^ ^... 

0 017 

1 *00 

0 017 

______ 


0. 


1*106 

0 0285 



Coal gas. 

0 025 


0 *036 

2-27 

212 

H. 

0*019 


• 0*072 

3 77 

8*89 

CO 2 . 

1*002 

1*52 

0*812 

47*1 

45*1 

BS . 

3 165 

1 17 

2*94 

165 


NHa. 

i 

700 

0*59 

903 *0 


54450 


H. H. B. S. 


Effects of Powder in Fire Arms. By E. Sarrau 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 81)8—81)9). 

This paper relates to mathematical formulos oy which the velocity of 
a projectile and the maximum internal pressure in the powder chamber 
of the gun may be deduced from the following data:—1st. The heat 
of combustion of the powder. 2nd. The volume of permanent gases 
produced. 3rd. The rapidity of combustion in the open air. 

R. R. 


An Air Thermometer. By A. Mitscherlich 
(Chem. Centr., 1875, 673). 

The bulb may be of infusible glass, or, when necessary, of platinum, 
and the tension of the air within it is indicated by the height of a 
column of mercury, which is sustained in a long, narrow, vertical tube, 
hermetically sealed at the top, and connected with the bulb by a 
shorter and wider horizontal tube. The atmospheric pressure is thus 
eliminated, so that this thermometer may be read like an ordinary 
instrument. 


R. R. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 

Salt Solutions and Attached Water. By Frederick Guthrie 
(Phil. Mag. [5], i, 49—60). 

In the first part of this paper the author begins by discussing the 
behaviour of certain peculiar salts, as cryogens and cryohydrates. 

Chloride of Calcium as a Cry(tgen. —The crystallised salt, CaCU + 
3 H 2 O was used. The greatest amount of cold was produced by mixing 
38*5 of ice or snow with 61*5 of the ciystallised salts. This is the 
ratio between CaCI^.SH^O and 5*74 HjO, or 4 (CaCl 2 . 3 H 20 ) and 23 H 2 O, 
or CaCh and 8*74 H 2 O. 

Anhydrous Chloride of Calcium as a Cry age)), —Freshly fused chloride 
was finely powdered and mixed with ice. In this case the lowest tem¬ 
perature is reached at the ratio of 1 : 4, or about CaCh -f 15H20. 
The author does not attach too much importance to these results, on 
account of the liberation of heat in dissolving the anhydrous chloride. 

The Cryohydrafe of Calcium Chloride, —A solution of CaCl 2 . 3 H 20 
was saturated at lO"^, then cooled in snow and ice to — 20 “, and the 
mother-liquor exposed to the carbonic acid and ether cryogen, when 
the tempcTature sank to — 37'^, at which point an opaque cryohySrate 
forms. The crystals on being re-melted showed the following compo¬ 
sition. By a silver determination, 6*6835 contained 2*3365 CaCh, 
this showing 36*45 of CaCh exhibits the molecular ratio of CaCl 2 -f 
11*8 H 20 .^ 

Mixed Nitrates if Potassium ami Sodium as Cryohydrates, —The two 
salts were weighed in molecular ratios : thus KNOj = 33*666 grras. 
and NaNOa = 28*333 grms.; the quantities after solution in water 
were allowed to evaporate at 13°, till crystallisation began, the mixture 
being then cooled in an ice-salt cryogen. At about -f 12° to + 10°, 
white crystals resembling KNOa began to form ; at — 7° an opaque 
cry ohydrate appeared; at — 10 ° the mass became pasty; at — 145° 
nearly dry ; and at — 17°, quite dry. From these data the author 
finds that — 

The cryohydrate of KNO 3 solidifies at — 2*7°. 

„ „ NaNOs „ ~ 17*5°. 

,, „ equiv. mixture — 7° to — 17°. 

Mixed Chlorides of Potassium and Sodium as Cryogens and Gryo^ 
hydrates, —The salts taken in molecular proportions (KCl = 18 625 
and NaCl = 14*625) were dissolved in water, and allowed to stand till 
crystallisation began, when a solution was obtained, solidifying com¬ 
pletely at — 21 ° C. The same mixture of the salts when mixed with 
ice gave a resulting temperature of — 21*8°. In these cases the tem¬ 
peratures are evidently governed by the action of the NaCd. 

Mixed Chlorides of Potassium and Ammonium as Cryohydrates and 
Cryogens, —Of ammonium chloride, 13*375 grms., and of potassium 
chloride, 18*626 grms. were taken, dissolved, mixed, and allowed to 
evaporate till crystallisation began. On cooling, solidification did not 
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begin till — 16*5'" to — 17®, and on reaching — 18® the whole mass 
became solid. The analyses of the re-melted last crop of cryohydrate 
were made, the percentage composition being— 


a. h. Mean. 

KCl. = 12*12 12*04 12*08 

NH4CI. = 11*43 11*56 11*49 

H,0. = 76*45 76*41 76*43 


These give the following molecular relations for ihe cryohydrate, 
8KC1 -f 4NH4CI -f 79*2 H2O. As the author has shown in a previous 
paper that the water-worth of NH4OI is 12*2, and that of KCl 16*61, 
this compound body cannot be looked upon as a mixture of the two 
cryohydrates, but may, perhaps, be regarded as consisting of seven 
molecules of cryohydrate of ammonium chloride, in which three 
molecules of ammonium are replaced by potassium. The possible pre¬ 
cision in tlie analyses of mixed chlorides of ammonium and potassium 
caused the author to extend the examination to the intei mediate crop 
of cryohydrates; from these it appears that the successive crops are 
neaily unchanged; the later the crop, the poorer it is in water and 
potassium, and richer in ammonium. The same ratio of the same 
chlorides used as a eryogen gave a temperature of — 18°. 

Mixed Nitrates of Barium and Strontium as Cryohydrates ami Cryuyens. 
—Of strontium nitrate, 7*U5 grms.. and of barium nitrate, 8*70 
grms. were dissolved and allowed to evaporate to incipient crys* 
tallisation. At — 1*2® a cryohydrate began to form, the whole 
becoming solid at — 4*3°. Employed as a eryogen, the mixture gave 

- 5*8°. 

Mixed Chlorides of Baiiuin and Struutlufn as Cryohydrates ami 
Oryugens .—Equivalent proportions of the Stdts were dissolved and 
evaporated to saturation. On cooling at — lO®, a cryohydiato began 
to form, and the whole was nearly solid, at ~ 13*5® to — 14 . Mixed 
with snow, the salt*! in the above proportions lower the temperature to 

- 16° 7. 

Mixed Sulphates tf Sodium and AmnKouum as Ciyohydiates a)id 
Giyogtns. —Of ammonium sulphate, 6*6 grms., and of sodium sulphate, 
7*1 grms. were taken, dissolved, and evaporated to saturation. The 
cryohydrate began to form at — 4*5°, the whole being solid and dry 
at — 7°. The following is the mean of the last analyses of the portion 
last solidified (NHOiSO* = 12*24 .Nh>S 04 = 4 84, H^O = 82 92. The 
molecular ratios are therefore Na2804 = l.(NH4)4S04 = 2 72.H2O. 
135*2, or nearly 4Na2S04 -|- 11(NH4)2S04 -h 541 H2O. 

As it has been previously shown that the water-worth of Na2S04 is 
165*6, and that of (^114)2804 is 10*2, this cryohydrate cannot be 
regarded as a substitutive ciyobydrate, like that suggested in § 113®, 
or as a simply additive cryohydrah', for the joint waler-wortli is less 
than that of the ammonium sa't alone. The double sulphate of sodium 
and ammonium is formed, and has the specific water worth of 135*2, or 
taking the higher molecule, 541. 

Variation of both Constituents {AK -h BY).—The author thinks that 
Berthelot^s hypothesis regarding the oeeurronco of partial double 
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decomposition when two salts, AX and BT, are mixed, ev^en wlien 
no removal from the chemioal field takes place of any of the possible 
resulting bodies, may be examined from the side of the cryohydrate. 
Is a solution of KNO 3 202 grms., and ira 2 S 04 142 grms., identical 
with a solution of NaNOg, 170 grms., and K 2 SO 4174 grms. dissolved 
in the same amount of water ? 

Cowparismi between a Mixture of 2 (NaN 03 ) and K 2 S 04 , and a Mix^ 
ture of 2 (KN 03 ) a^id Na 2 S 04 .—The salts (anhydrous) were dissolved 
and evaporated to saturation. On cooling, the solutions showed the 
same behaviour throughout, solidifying to dryness at — 5®. The 
author thinks that there is nothing in their behaviour to disprove their 
identity, and in comparing this experiment with those already men¬ 
tioned, proof to a certain extent is given, not that there are four salts 
in the two solutions, but that there are none of the original salts in 
either, because it is seen that AX and BY being mixed, the tem¬ 
perature of final solidification is in no case sen‘^ibly above that required 
for the solidification of that constituent whose solidification takes 
place at the lowest tempemture. Thus had NaXOs, either original or 
devised, been in the solution, final solidification w^ould have taken place 
at above — 17°, instead of — 5"'. In another case the author has 
taken two solutions, not in equivalent quantities :— 

A. G 6 Na 2 S 04 and 8772 KNO 3 . 

B, 9 IK 2 SO 4 and 85*00 NaNOs. In this case solidification took place 
at — 5and in the last portions sulphuric acid was determined; A 
gave 20‘3 per cent. SO 3 , and B, 18*8 per cent. SO 3 . 

The author concludes his paper with a table, giving the results of 
mixtures of salts as cryohydrates and cryogens, as compared with the 
behaviour of their constituents in the* same capacity. On comparing 
the results given in the table, the author concludes that nitrates of the 
alkalis and alkaline earths act together, but not as double salts; 
chlorides may act in union with each other, or with sulphates; sul¬ 
phates may act together, or with chlorides or nitrates. The agreement 
in composition, pointing to the relation, 3KC1 q- 4 NH 4 C 1 , shows that 
these chlorides have mutual equivalents, which if not in simple rela¬ 
tion to their so-called atomic weights, are yet definite and constant. 

J. M. T. 

Ozone in Atmospheric Air. By M. MAras-DAvy 
(Oompt. rend., Ixxxii, 900—902). 

The author has, with very satisfactory results, employed a mixture of 
solutions of potassium iodide and potassium arsenite for estimating 
ozone in the atmosphere. After 250 litres of air per hour had been 
passed for 12 hours through two vessels in succession, each containing 
20 c.c. of the titrated liquid, the reaction was found to have taken 
place entirely, or nearly so, in that vessel through wdiich the air first 
passed. It was also ibuiid that the amniouium nitrite present in the 
air did not uflcct the Indications. 


R. B. 
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The Sq[>loalon of Gimpowder. ByJC. Bibbthblot 
(O ompt. rend., Izxxii, 469—475). 

From the opinion of Noble and Abel, that the transformations which 
occur in the explosion of gunpowder do not admit of dednite ^chemical 
representation, the author dissents. He adduces five equations, re¬ 
presenting regular reactions, which, being supposed to affect simul¬ 
taneously certain proportions of the materials, would correspond 
approximately with the analytical results. He considers that the 
explosion always gives rise to potassium sulphide, sulphate, and car¬ 
bonate, and to carbonic oxide, nitrogen, and aqueous vapour ; but that 
the relative proportions of these, the chief products, vary with the 
particular circumstances of the mixture and manner of inflammation. 

R. R. 


Absorption of Ammonia Gas by Calcium Sulphate. 

By E. H. Jenkins (J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 239). 

Anhtdrii e does not absorb ammonia gas either at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures or at 50° and 100°. So also native gypsum, as well as calcium 
sulphate (precipitated by sulphuric acid from calcium chloride), with 
their normal amount of water of ciystallisation, show no absorption 
either at ordinary temperatures or at 50°. When, however, these 
substances have lost a part of their water of crystallisation by a gentle 
heat, they become capable of absorbing ammonia in small quantities. 
Elevation of temperature increases the absorption The ammonia 
absorbed is scarcely or very slowly given up when air at the ordinary 
temperature is passed over the body. 

G. T. A. 

On the Exchanges of Ammonia between Natural Waters 
and the Atmosphere. By Th. Schloksino (Compt I'end., 
Ixxxii, 846—849, and 969—972). 

The application to natural phenomena of the theories developed in 
the author’s previous papers. 

C. H. H 


Action of Sulphuric Acid on Tricalcic Phosphate. 

By H. P. Armsby (J. prakt. Chemie [2], xiii, 333—336). 

Ii appears from the author’s experiments that the reaction between 
equal molecules of tricalcic phosphate and sulphuric acid takes place 
in two separate stages : 

J. The sulphuric acid acts upon half tlie phosphate, forming soluble 
phosphate, CaH(P 04 ) 2 , thus:— 

Ca3(P04)2 + 2H,S04 = CaH4(P04)2 -f 2CaS04 
II. The phosphate, CaH 4 (P() 4 ) 4 , then reacts upon tlie other half of 
the tricalcic phosphate, producing the insoluble })hosphate, CaHPOi, 
thus:— 

CaH4(P04)2 -h Caa(P04)2 = 40aH(P04). 

U. H. B. S. 
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On the Crystals formed in the Cells of Leclanch^'s Battery. 

By E. PurwftzNiK (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, G12—615). 

IViK author has a^^aiii oxamiiied theBe crystals, and finds them to have 
the composition represented hy tlu‘ formula ZiiCh(H.,N)a, as previously 
stated by him. The crvsfals are pj-ismatie, ;md not quadj'atie, as 
stated by Davis (Chnn. iVe/rs, 1872, 265), wln), moreover, assigns to 
them the formula ZnllyOa-NHiCM. Priwu/.nik thinks tliat Davis 
must have analysed crystals partially altered by euntact with water. 

J. R. 


Bismuth and Iron Salts. By R. Roihei; 

(Pliarm. J. Tj’ans. [)1], vi, 764). 

Bismuthoun citrate may Im‘ prepared by lieating bismuthous oxynitrate 
with an equivalent quantity of a concentraled solution of citric acid ; 
file crystalline preciihtah' formed is aiihydi’ous, having the formula 
Bi'"Cfill.,() 7 ; from this the ammonio-ciirate (NH)),,CBH 507 Bi(H 0 ).j, may 
bo obltiin(‘d by heating it with ammonia solution, feri’ic citrate heated 
with ammonia yields amnioiiio-tcrroxyeitraU' (NHt)^C\H 507 Fe( 01 i).}. 
The existenct‘ of di- and moiio-ammoniofeiTic citrates has been ascer¬ 
tained, both being aeid salts, \>hieh, when tieated with ammonia in 
i‘xeess, deposit ferric liydrate. Bismuthous citrate may be retained 
111 an aeid solution pros ided that animonio-ferric citrate be also 
proseni, the two probably forming a double salt ol' the constitution 
Fu"'(NHD. ^CUlftOT.Bit < >H) 

K. W. P. 


On Vanadium. By Ammon Gu\\um (iin,o Tamm) 
(Bull. Soc. (diim [2!, xxs, d5f>—356). 

Till, methods lor obtaining vanadium coiiqiouiids iii the wet way are 
not very well known. The methods ;ulo])ted by the author are briefly 
given as follows. 

Van Ltd ii nxidc is prepari‘d in a perfectly pure state by igniting 
vanadious cliloridi* in a jiorcelain crucible. It eau aKso be t>btaiiiedbv 
igniting vanadious oxalate. 

Vanadinntf rfifurldc is prepared by dissolving vanadie acid in warm 
bydroclilorii' aeid : clilorine is evohed, and as a ])ortu>ii of the vanadie 
acid still remains iiiidissolved, a small ([uantity of alcohol is added 
towards th(‘ end of tlic reaction, wlieii the vanadie aeid residue dis¬ 
solves immediately, Tluv solution is then filtered in order to remove 
a little silica (uuavoi<lal)ly present), and i'va])orated down to dryuess 
on a water-bath. The dry salt is deliquescent and almost soluble in 
water. 

Vamdions Bt’onudr.~--h]iiHi\y ulitainedby treating vanadie acid with 
bromine-water mixed with liromiiic and an alcohol. A very energetic 
reaction takes place. If methylic alcohol be used, an oi gauic brominated 
compound is cvolvijd w liicli exerts a very imtating action upon the 
eyes. Vanadious bromide resembles the clilonde very closely, but it 
e asily decomposes, leaving a residue of vanadious oxide. In order to 
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obtain the salt dry, it is evaporated down carefully at a temperature 
not exceeding 80°. Vanadious bromide can also be obtained by treating 
vanadious oxide with hydrobromic acid. 

Vmadious iodide is obtained by treating vanadious oxide with 
hydriodic acid. Closely resembles vanadious chloride and bromide. 
The dry salt is an amorphous mass of a dark green, almost black, 
colour. It decomposes easily. 

Vanadious Fluoride. —Prepared by treating vanadic acid contained in 
a platinum basin with hydrofluoric acid and alcohol. Its dilute solution 
is blue, but the concentrated solution is green. Can be evaporated to 
dryness without decomposition, and also dried at a high temperature 
without decomposing, becoming an amorphous dark green mass. At 
a red-heat, it splits up into hydrofluoric acid and vanadious oxide; 
thick yellow fumes of anhydrous vanadium fluoride being evolved at 
the same time. 

Vanadious nitrate may be obtained in solution only (as all the vana¬ 
dium separates out as vanadic acid on evaporating the solution), by 
precipitating vanadious chloride with silver nitrate, or vanadious sul¬ 
phate with barium nitrate. 

Vanadious sulphate can be prepared either by acting on vanadic acid 
with a mixture of sulphuric acid, water, and alcohol, or by treating a 
solution of sulpho-vanadic acid with alcohol. In either case, a beautiful 
blue liquid is obtained, which, on evaporating to dryness, leaves an 
amorphous blue mass completely soluble in water. On igniting 
this sulphate (not in contact with the air), vanadious acid is left 
behind. 

Va/nadiom Fluosilicate. —Prepared by boiling vanadic acid with 
fluosilicic acid and alcohol. On concentrating the blue solution, it 
becomes green, and eventually, on carrying on the evaporation to dry¬ 
ness, a grey deliquescent amorphous mass remains, which is com¬ 
pletely soluble in water. Vanadium does not appear to form true 
double salts with the alkalis. 

Organic Salts of Vanadimn. —Vanadious salts containing a volatile 
organic acid can best be obtained by acting upon vanadious sulphate 
with barium formate, acetate, &c. The solutions thus obtained, ou 
being evaporated to dryness, generally give rise to amorphous masses, 
soluble in water. Those salts which contain a tixed organic acid are all 
prepared by melting the fixed acid in its water of crystallisation with 
vanadic acid, until a reaction occurs, and the mass assumes a greenish- 
blue or dark green colour, and is perfectly soluble in water. 

Vanadious oxalate is thus prepared in a few minutes. The blue 
solution in water of the mass obtained furnishes crystals of vanadious 
oxalate. 

Vanadious tartrate, citrate, and succinate were prepared in the same 
way. They are all soluble in water, and on evaporating the solutions 
to dryness, gummy amorphous masses are obtained. 

Saits in which Vanadium Pentoxide Acid acts as a Base.—Vomadic 
We.—Prepared by heating sulphuric acid together with vanadium 
pentoxid, and evaporating to perfect dryness. The resulting salt is 
an amorphous mass possessing a chamois colour, and furnishing a red- 
di8h*>yellow solution in water. 
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Ycmadic Pyrc^hoapJiate, —Formed by fusing tbe pentoxido acid with 
vitreous phosphoric acid. It is a pale yellow glass containing a great 
deal of vanadic acid, and quite soluble in water. 

Va/ruuUc Borate, —Obtained in the same way as the pyrophosphate, 
which it closely resembles. Soluble in water. It can be crystallised, 
but the salt easily decomposes with the separation of boric acid. 

Vanadates.—T he author has nothing new to say about the vanadates, 
except that: 

Ammonium cUvanadaie is best prepared by adding acetic acid to a 
solution of ammonium vanadate and evaporating the solution down at 
a very low temperature (50°—60°) until the point of crystallisation is 
reached. The salt crystallises in large transparent crystals, very like 
those of potassium bichromate. 

Vanadmuuhronze. —The preparation known by this name is ammo¬ 
nium vanadate. On heating it in a sealed tube, ammoniacal fumes are 
evolved, and a residue of vanadious oxide in black crystalline scales 
remains behind. Vanadium-bronze is, therefore, not a metavanadate. 

C. A. B. 


Chemical Constitution of Manganese Compounds. 

By H. Laspeyues (J. pr. Chemie [2], xiii, 176—215). 

This paper, which is much too long for abstraction, proposes a new 
classitication of the compounds of manganese, referring them to twelve 
different types, which all contain manganic acid, HaMnOi -h a certain 
amount of water. In these the manganese, which the author holds to 
be bivalent, plays the part of a base or an acid-radicle. Peroxide of 
manganese, for instance, is termed manganomanganate, mnMnOj— 
the mu being basic—and belongs to type I, H 2 Mn 04 . Type II is 
derived from normal manganic acid, -f- f of a molecule of water 
—H-jMnOi + fH 20 , and is termed five-sevenths manganic acid— 
HuMn 5022 * The manganomanganate of this typo is mn 7 Mn 4022 . 
Under typo VII, HcMiiOs (= HaMiiOi -f- 2 H 2 O) comes Yarvicite, 
H2mn2Mn06, and braunitc, musMnOe. Wad is referred to type X, 
H,oMnO« (= H 2 MUO 1 -h 4 H 2 O), and is written HaMnaMnOg. Cred- 
nerito ( 6 Gu 0 . 2 mn 203 ) becomes, under typo XI (Hi^mnOo = H 2 Mn 04 
-f 5H20)Cu3mn.iMn0.,. A lengthy appendix gives additional reasons 
in favour of the hi valence of manganese. 

G. T. A. 


Constitution of the Aluminous Ores of Manganese. 

By H. Laspeyres (J. i)r. Choin. [2], xiii, 215—236). 

The object of the paper is to sliow that the aluminium I'cplaccs part 
of the basic manganese in several minerals, forming compounds, the 
constitution of which supports the author’s views of the compounds of 
manganese as given in the previous paper. 


G. T, A. 
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OoxnpoBition of the Native Peroxides of Manganese. 

By T. L. Phipson (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 439). 

The composition of the manganese peroxides in commercial use varies 
considerably, certain sauries containing fluorine and phosphoric acid 
In tolerable quantities. Very dilute nitric acid acting for 24 hours 
apon a variety much used in England, gave a solution which contained 
much phosphate of lime; a little arsenic acid, traces of nickel and 
cobalt, much iron and traces of indium, load, and copper. Boiling 
hydrochloric acid leaves a reddish residue consisting of silicate of man¬ 
ganese. 

0. H. P. 

Preparation of Platinum. (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 95.) 

Since Dovillc and Debray's tlnj method of })reparing platinum has not 
been successful in the platinum-industry, the wut method is still pre¬ 
ferred. At the Si. Petersburg!I ]\Iint, Dobereiner’s method was used, 
whicli is based on an assiiniption tliat platinum chloride cannot be pre¬ 
cipitated from solutions by linu? in tlie dark. But this assumption 
has been shown to be incorrect ; the ]>latiniim is iu fact partly pi*e- 
cipitated, and that which is left in solution is mixed with iridium. 
Schneider’s method (L/z/r/Zc/, cxc% 118) seems to give better results. 

.1. Pliilipp describes the following method, vvliieli is used at Heraus’ 
works iu Hauau:—The ore is dissolved in one part of aqua regia and 
two parts of water in glass retorts under a pressure of 314 mm. water. 
The solution is evaporated, and tlie dxy mass heated to 125^’, at which 
temperature the palladium and iridium salts are rtaluced to subchlorides. 
The solution acidified with hydrochloric acid is treated with sal-am¬ 
moniac which throws down pure platinum-sal-ammoniac, while iridium- 
sal-ammoniac separates aftei* evaporating th(‘ mother-liquors. In the 
filtrate from the platinum precipitate tlui metnis aiv precipitated with 
iron turnings; the precipitate is freed from the oxce.ss of iron with 
hydrochloric acid and again dissolved in aqua regia, and from the solu¬ 
tion another portion of platinum aud iridium salts is obtained. The 
spongy platinum obtained by fusing tlie platinum-sal-ammoniac is 
pressed, then broken into lumps, and fused in }i lime crucible witli 
oxygen. 

Most of the platinum, when brought into commerce, is not pure, but 
often contains as much as 2 per cent, of iridium, an admixture which 
renders platinum more sniiable for vessels, <fec. 

The other metals—palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, osmium, and 
iridium—which accompany platinum, are prepared by evaporating the 
mother-liquors, when the iridium separates out with traces of platinum. 
After allowing the concentrated liquor to stand, the precipitate is fil¬ 
tered off, and the solution, after diluting, precipitated with zinc. The 
precipitate is digested with hydrochloric acid, washed and fused. Aqua 
regia dissolves from tlie mass the palladium and a small quantity of* 
gold, leaving impure rhodium behind. The solution is saturated with 
ammonia, and the palladium precipitated with hydrochloric acid. The 
residue left on dissolving the platinum, whicli in Russian platinum 
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amonnts on an average to 8 per cent., is fused, ground and washed. 
The dust is fused with equal parts of borax and saltpetre, and after 
treatment with hydrochloric acid and water, the platinum metals 
remain behind. These are alloyed with double the quantity of zinc in 
a graphite crucible, and the alloy is freed from the zinc by hydrochloric 
acid. The mass is then treated with chlorine in tubes made of Hessian 
clay with glass receivers; in this manner iridium and osmium chlorides 
are obtained. From the residue left after fusing in a stream of 
hydrogen, ruthenium is extracted by fusion with caustic potash and 
saltpetre, 

D. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The occurrence of Nitride of Iron amongst the Fumarole 
Products ” of Etna, and its Artificial Preparation. By 

Ohazhi SiLvr^'i R[ (Pogg. Ann., clvii, 105—172). 

On being passed througli a red-hot platinum tube, ammonia gas splits 
np, as is well known, into its elementary constituents, which pass mixed 
t/Ogetber out of the tube. On repeating this experiment with a platinum 
tube filled with pieces of Etna lava, and igniting it strongly, the 
author observed tliat a great part of the nitrogen remained behind 
combined with the lava, whilst the hydrogen was lilierated. 

By substituting hydrochloric acid gas for the ammonia gas, the lava 
was vigorously attacked and acquired a yellow colour, owing to the 
formation of fenne chloride; and on dissolving this in water, a white 
insoluble substance remained behind which proved to be silica. This 
experiment explains firstly, the formation of tin* enormous masses of 
ferric elilorido found on the newer lavas and in the openings and clefts 
of the fumaroles, also in the interior crater; and secondly, the presence 
of powdery silica, which gives a white colour to the lava, after the rain 
has dissolved out the fciTic chloride. The author further discovered 
on heating lava (which had been thus attacked by hydrochloric acid 
gas and carefully dried) at a high temperature in a glass or porcelain 
tube, and passing through it a stream of dry ammonia gas, that hydro¬ 
chloric acid gas, hydrogen, and vapours of ammonium chloride wei'e 
evolved af tbt* mouth of the tube (owing to the decomposition of the 
ferric chloride) and the iron thus liberated was partially united with 
nitrogen, forming a substance possessing a. metallic, lustre. It was 
found that this substance could not be so readily formed on passing 
the vapours of ammonium chloride through a tubi* similarly filled, on 
account of the difficulty experienced in regulating the temperature. If 
the temperature be not high enough, the ammonium chloride is not split 
up into ammonia gas and hydrochloric acid gas: consequently these 
gases cannot react upon the lava. Should the temperature rise by 
chance above a certain point, the nitride of iron is only formed with 
extreme difficulty, or that w^hich has already foi'med is decomposed. 
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The above experiments were made by the author in 1870, and 
Tsehermak published a short notice of them (Min, 1872,1, 64). 

Silvestri often noticed on fresh lavas a light grey and almost silver- 
white deposit, having a metallic lustre, and desired to ascertain whether 
it was identical with his artificially prepared iron nitride. Sartorius 
V. Waltershausen had also observed the same deposit upon some blocks 
of lava ejected from Etna in 1869, and carried the specimens he obtained 
to the author for examination, but they had already decomposed, owii^ 
doubtless to the action of acid vapours and solutions. This rapid 
decomposition is also observed with artificially prepared iron nitride. 
A specimen obtained from the lava of 1874 had a specific gravity of 
3*147, was magnetic, and decomposed at a red-heat into free nitrogen, 
vapour of water, and magnetic oxide of iron. It was slowly attacked 
by acids, a fact which coincides with the author’s observations of the 
artificial compound. 

On fusing it with sulphur, sulphide of iron forms and nitrogen is 
evolved. Fremy (Gompt, remL, lii, 321) assigns the formula l'VsN 2 , 
Stahlschmid (Pogg. Ann,^ exxv, 37) Fe 4 N 2 , and Ragstadius (J(>nni. 
/. pralct, Chem,, 86) PC 0 N 2 , to the artificial compound. On heating 
the natural substance in a stream of hydrogen, it was changed into 
metallic iron and ammonia, the amounts of which were estimated and 
found to be in 100 parts: 


Metallic Iron. 90*86 

Nitrogen. 9*14 


100*00 

from which is deduced the same formula as that given by Fremy to the 
artificial compound. The author considers it very probable tLit this 
iron nitride has played a very important part in volcanic processes, as 
it appears that the metallic-shining compound is peculiar to blocks of 
lava possessing sharp edges found in the neighl ourhood of craters, and 
in the middle of lava streams. 

Eava may possess the property of absorbing nitrogen under certain 
conditions of temperature, and thus give rise to the formation of am¬ 
monium chloride, which is found so largely as a product of the fumaroles 
in crevices and holes. The decomposition of this ammonium chloride 
in presence of ferruginous lava may explain the presence of hydro¬ 
gen amongst the products of volcanic action. The author proposes to 
name the natural iron nitride “ Siderazote.” 

C. A. B. 

Double-refracting Garnets. By Arthur Wichmann 
(Pogg. Ann., clvii, 282—290). 

It is well known that several minerals crystallising in the regular 
system exhibit certain optical irregularities, the best known of this 
class being boracite, analcime, diamond, and senarmontite. Des 
Oloiseaux described some peculiar optical properties observed on a 
crystal of grossular (garnet) in 1867 (Nnuvelles reclisrclm 8ur lee pro- 
prietes optiqnes des Cnsficux, Paris, 1867, p. 8), He says, “ the green 
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crystals from Wilsui exhibit in parallel polarized light, a * roarqneterie * 
composed of a large number of varionsly coloured parts, all of which 
disappeared in the same azimuth. In converging light, certain spots 
exhibit a large black band which sometimes increases to a curve some¬ 
what resembling the hyperbola of a system of rings of a double-refract¬ 
ing biaxial substance.” Des Cloiseaux did not make any further experi¬ 
ments to solve the problem of this extraordinaiy phenomenon. The 
author examined a thin section of a rhombic dodecahedron of grossular, 
in a Norremberg’s polarizing apparatus, but failed to observe any of 
the above-mentioned phenomena, as the substance was completely iso¬ 
tropic. A microscopical examination of the same section showed that 
its substance was not homogeneous, as it contained various bodies pos¬ 
sessing strong polarizing properties, but whose mineralogical nature 
could not then be determined. The garnet mass exhibited “ polariza¬ 
tion colours,” with crossed Nichol’s prisms on the spots which had a 
shell-liko structure, the laminae appearing alternately light blue or a 
dark greyish-blue. Where zones were absent the mass appeared com¬ 
pletely dark. These observations prove that the “ polarization colours ” 
observed on grossular crystals arise from lamellar polarization. A 
microscopical examination of massive garnet (allochroite) was made, 
and the results divided into two classes, A and B. 

A. The mass of the garnet docs not consist of single individuals. 

B. The mass consists of single individuals, sulidivided into— 

a. The mass is built up of irregularly formed grains. 

/3. The mass is built up of well develoi)od crystals. 

The massive garnets from Wieruni, near Drammcn in Norway, from 
the Pfitschthal in the Tyrol, and from Beyreuth, are also isotropic, but 
that from Wurlitz, near Hof, is an exception, as it appears to be an 
aggregate of irregular grains when viewed in polarized light. These 
grains seem to be partially twinned and possess a dull bluish-grey colour; 
in diffused light, however, the mass docs not appear to contain distinct 
individuals, a fact wliich is never observed with the massive garnets 
belonging to class B, a: therefore the Wurlitz specimen maybe a 
vesuvianite. The author examined some fine crystals from Berggies- 
shiibol and Teufelstein, near Schwartzenberg, which exhibited a very 
distinct shell-liko structure ; it was also evident that these shells con¬ 
sisted of the same substance as the kernel itself. In polarized light the 
innermost crystal-kernel appeared quite clark, whilst the adjacent 
lamella) wore distinguished by the most brilliant colours. As proof that 
the shell-like structure is composed of the same substance as the 
garnet crystal itself, Wichmann gives the following instances:— 

(1.) The irregularly developed grains also possess a similar shell- 
like structure to the others, and whilst the garnet-kernel appears 
quite dark in polarized light, the lamella) appear alternately bine and 
yellow. (2.) A garnet crystal had endeavom*ed to develop itself, bnt 
attained only a rudimentary stage; it possessed a shell-liko structure 
where there was a distinct intorfacial angle, and the same phenomena 
were observed with this specimen in polarized light as in the examples 
given above. It is extremely difficult to assign a sufficiently clear 
cause for these phenomena. Each succeeding lamella on a crystal 
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individual should exhibit the same colours as the preceeding one. In 
polarized light this is not found to be the case, as three or four are 
sometimes alike alteruntehj, but never couffrcnlively. 

The garnot-kei’nol was generally found to be simply refracting, one 
exception being a thin section of a gar not ti’om Berggiesshubel, which 
exhibited scarcely any shell-like structnre, whilst under the microscope 
in polarized light, the crystal appeared to be divided into six fields, the 
pai’allcl fields possessing the same colour. As it was observed by Volger 
{Pof/g. A)}}!,, 1854, xeii, 5—77) that the (louble-refracting power of 
lx)raeite was occasioned by the presence of an aggregate of colourless 
crystals (parasite) passing throngh it, and gradually changing its com¬ 
position, a similar decomposition may nc(‘onnt for the phenomena 
observed with garnet, as tln^ specimens examined were deeomposed, the 
resulting product probably produces the phenomena. The author sbitcs 
that Breithaupt (Tlauflburh. der Min,, 1817, iii, 658) was right in class¬ 
ing typical colophonite with idocrase (vesuvianite), as it does not exhibit 
any enclosures and is double refracting, Ix'sidcs differing in colour 
from massive garnet. The so-eallcd common colophonite from Escurial 
and Breitenbrunn is undoubtedly -‘massive" and “gi’anular" garnet, 
whilst the typical colophonile is certainlv vesuvianite. 

C. A. B. 

On the existence of Microline, a new species of Triclinic Fel¬ 
spar with Potash Base, its Optic and Crystallographic Pro- 
perties, and Chemical Composition. By A. Di: s (' r-o t z k a r x 
(Oompt. rend., Ixxxii, 885). 

A SPECIES of felspar, generally considered as orthoelase, and apparently 
dimorphous with it, Iml referred to the trielinie system by ri^ason of 
its optic property's. (Mieniieally its base is esst'ntially ])oiash, tluj 
proportion of soda foinid b(‘ing in pT'Ojiortion to llu* inclusions of 
albite, which ai'<' visible with the* mieroscojie. This is shown by tlu* 
following analyst's lakeu from a. serit's, A being a pure specimen 
from Magnet Cov('; B an arragonile from Mnriiisk, with ran* iiu'liisions 
of albite; C a clear green variety, irregularly spangled with hexagonal 
plates of oligist(*, uith broad ba,iids of albite 

Lohh (III 

SiOj. AljO.,. FoaOj KHO. IfaHo. ignition 

A_ t!4-:!0 n74 l-vtitt <)-4H 0-3.'’i 

B _ ()')•.').> -iOiFt — l-.e.tit ICC. — 

0 _ (jiOO 0-JK lo-;*.'. 0'‘20 

C. H. P. 


Ibfal. 

Density, 

10117 

2-54 

101-41 

2‘5t; 

101-2<> 

257 


Daubreite (Oxychloride of Bismuth), a new Mineral. 

By J. Domeyko (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 022). 

The specimens were obtained* from Cerro de Tazna, from the bismuth 
mine of Constancia in Bolivia, where they occur in tolerabh' abund¬ 
ance. The mineral forms an earthy mass of yellowish or greyish 
colour, containing a large quantity of opaque crystalline plates of 
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pearly Instre, which give it sometimes almost a fibrous texture. Hard¬ 
ness 2 to 2*5; density 6*4 to 6*5. An analysis showed it to consist of 
oxychloride of bismuth, mixed with a mere trace of ferric oxide, in 
the proportions indicated by the formula 4Bi2O3.Bi0h. It is therefore 
intermediate between the two oxychlorides already known, which have 
been artificially prepared. 

C. H. P. 

Quantities of Nitrates and of Ammonia in the Water of the 
Seine taken on the 18th of March, 1876. By J. B. Bons- 
sTNGAUfiT (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 658). 

Tht: water contained per litre— 

Ammonia 0*0003^1 gnn. 

Nitric acid 0*00120 gimi. = *0022 KNO,. 

Suspended matter 0*2l0 grrn. 

In 1857 Seine water taken at the same place (5ontained per litre— 

Ammonia 0*00012 grm. 

Nitric acid 0*005ti grin. = 0*0105 KNO^. 

By way of comparison 1 litre of Rhine water taken at Lauterbourg 
contained — 

Ammonia 0*0002 to O* 00 o 5 grm. 1 in the years 

Nitric acid 0*0011 gmi. == *002 KNO^ j 1857—1858. 

0. H. P. 

Composition of Atmospheric Air at different Heights. 

By L. MENnELK.iKFF (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv. 304;. 

The correctness of the ap])licatioii of Dalton's law to the determina¬ 
tion of the composition of the different beds or strata of the atmo¬ 
sphere is stated by the author to be confirmed by the analyses of 
samples of air taken from the .summits of mountains in America by 
Boussingault, and also of samples obtained by Miller when in a 
balloon. Gay-Lussac’s results are probably incorrect. The differ¬ 
ences in the amounts of oxygen contained in the air, calculated by 
the hypsometric formula, exceed those observed by actual analysis. 
The author considers that the existence ol‘ rising euiTents may account 
for this, as these currents arc not produced by the effect of heat alone, 
but also by the varying nmounts of vapour contained in the different 
strata of the atmosphere; it therefore follows from Dalton’s law that 
the vapours present in lower strata can rise into the upper stmta. 

G. A. B. 
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Organic Chemistry. 


Researches on Transpositions of Atoms. Bv V. Msyes and 

P. PoRSTEE (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 629—544). , 

When an iodide of an alcohol-radicle ip heated with silver nitrite, a 
nitro-compound and a nitrous ether are simultaneously formed, with 
the exception of methyl iodide, which yields only nitromethane. To 
explain this, Tscherniak assumes that the nitro-compound is a primary 
product and the nitrous ether a secondary one, which is thus pro¬ 
duced : a part of the oxide is resolved into an olefine and hydriodic 
acid, which latter acts on the silver nitrite, and the nitrous acid thus 
set free combines with the olefine in the nascent state. 

To test the correctness of this view, the authors have examined the 
nitrites of primary and secondary propyl which are formed in the pre¬ 
paration of the corresponding nitro-compounds, because in this case 
the nitrites must be identical if the above hypothesis is correct. 

The primary propyl nitrite, after being separated as much as pos¬ 
sible from the nitropropane by distillation, was added slowly to a mix¬ 
ture of tin and hydrochloric acid. Thus the nitro-compound was 
converted into propylamine hydrochloride, and the nitrite into the 
alcohol, which was distilled off and purified. It was pure primmij 
propyl alcohol without a trace of the secondary compound. The 
secondary iodide treated in the same way yielded pure secondary propyl 
alcohol, showing that Tscherniak’s explanation is not the right one. 

When isopropylamine is converted into the alcohol by Linnemann’s 
reaction, only a small yield of the secondary alcohol is obtained, and 
the nitrogen which escapes contains a gas which seems to be pro¬ 
pylene. 

According to Linnemann and Sicrsch, the normal propylamine is by 
the same reaction converted into the secondary alcohol, but this is 
only a secondary product; at the same time a large quantity of the 
primary is formed, which was converted into propionic acid and pro- 
pylnitrolic acid. The nitrogen which escape.s contains propylene, and 
the formation of this explains that of the secondary alcohol, which is 
produced by the olefine combining in the nascent state with water. 
The decomposition of propylamine nitrite is therefore explained by 
the following equations;— 


CH3—CH2-CH2—NH2.NO2H = CH3—CH2—CH2.OH + 

N2 + H2O. 

CH3— CH2~CH2.NH2.N0,H = CH3—CH=CH2 + N 2 + 2 H 2 O. 
CH3-CH=CH2 + HOH = CH 3 ~-CH( 0 H)CH 3 . 


c. s. . 
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CompoBitioxi of Coal das. By M. Berthelot 
(Oompt. rend., Ixxxii, 871—875 and 927—932). 

The author describes a method of determining the amount of ben¬ 
zene vapour in a volume of coal gas which need not exceed 15 c.c. 
The gas, deprived of carbonic acid, is collected over water in a vessel 
which is closed, when full, by a cork supporting a tube of about 1 c.c. 
capacity, filled with fuming nitric acid. On agitating the apparatus, 
the benzene is quickly converted into nitro-benzene, and after the 
nitric vapours have been absorbed by a little potash, the volume of 
^sidnal gas is ascertained by transferring it to a graduated vessel, the 
initial volume having been previously determined by a careful gauging 
of the apparatus under like conditions. In the Paris gas the author 
in this way found benzene vapour to the amount of 3 to 3*5 volumes 
per hundred. Expe^riments by other methods furnished confirmatory 
figures, and careful examination of the products obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on the gas, enabled the author to assign the following 
figures as representing the quantities of the respective substances 
present in 1,000,000 volumes of the illuminating gas experimented 
upon:— 


Vapour of benzene ..., 

. . C,He .. 

... 30000 to 35000 

Acetylene. 

.. C A .. 

,... 1000 

Ethylene . 

.. CJi,.. 

,... 1000 to 2000 

Propylene. 

.. CsHo .. 

2-5 

Allylcne... 

.. c,vu.. 

8 

Butylene, &c . 

.. C4H, .. 

... traces 

Orotonylene. 

.. 

31 

Terpene. 

.. CJI„. 

42 

Other hydrocarbons .. 


98 


The author has found that at a red-heat acetylene and ethylene 
unite to form etliylacetylene, and he has also discovered that acetylene 
and propylene, under the same conditions, directly combine to consti- 
tute propylaeetylcne, an extremely volatile liquid, easily acted upon by 
sulphuric acid. He believes that at a red-heat the original constituents 
of coal undergo preliminary analytical actions, the ultimate products 
of which would bo the four hydrocarbons : acetylene, ethylene, methane, 
and etbane, and polymeridos of the first two, viz., ?iC 2 H 2 and nC 2 H 4 , 
but that they immediately react upon each other, so as to produce 
synthetically, in accordance with regular laws of chemical equilibrium, 
the whole system of hydrocarbons to whicli destructive distillation gives 
rise; e.^., cinnamene, ChH^, h'om acetylene and benzene; naphtha¬ 
lene, CioHg, from acetylene and cinnamene; acenaphtliene, C 12 H 10 , 
from acetylene and naphthalene; anthracene, CuHio, from cinnamene 
and benzene; all these hydrocarbons being found in coal-tar. 


R. R. 
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Formation of Aldehyde from DerivatiFes of Benaene. 

By E. Eblrnmeykr (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 273). 

When salicylic or metoxybenzoic acid is oxidised by chromic aeid 
iicvHr add is formed, and metasulphocinnamic and metasulphophenyl- 
propioiuc acid yield aldehyde and acetic acid. 

0. S. 


Cyano-cyanate of Chloral. By C. O. Cech 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 9H9—900). 

When equivalent quantities of hydrate of chloral, potassium cyanate, 
and potassium cyanide arc mixed in dilute solutions, a violent action 
takes place, with disengagement of hydrocyanic acid, and an oil is pro¬ 
duced which soon solidifies into acicular crystals. These are soluble 
in ether, alcohol, glacial acetic acid, sulphide of carbon, and water; 
they melt at 80'. Analysis shows that this substance would agree 
with a compound of chloral, hydrocyanic acid, and cyanic acid— 

C,HCbO + CNH -h CNOH = C^H.ClaNA, 


and the products of its decomposition confirm this view. This is the 
first known instance in which hydrocyanic and cyanic acids have been 
shown to possess the property of forming addition-products wdth an 
aldehyde. 

R. R. 

Action of Allyl-iodide on Potassium Sulphocyanate. 

By O. Bii-LETKK (Dent (hem. Ges. Bor., viii, 820). 

Acuinst the usual supposition that ally! iodide treated with potassium 
sulphocyanate does not yield allyl-sulphocyanate, Billeter finds, in 
accordant* w ith Gcrlich (this Journal, lH7r), p. 1029) that, after sefia- 
rating the sulphocarbimidc with ammonia, a considerable quantity of 
allyl suljihocyanatc remains, whicli (‘xhibits properties identical with 
that prepared synthetirally by him. 

' ‘ W. H. 


Ethyl- and Methyloxamethane. By 0. Wallach and P. West 
(Dent. (hem. Ges. Ber., ix, 202-—2<)t>). 

Eihylph eaylnMinudr, ({ NH(c"h j’ f>htained by the action of 

aniline on ethyl oxa me thane; it dissolves Imt sparingly in water, and 
crystallises from alcohol in white, glistening notulles, melting at 109'’. 

MeihyMhyl(hC(midii, 0 ^ 02 1 formed by treating ethyl- 

oxamethane wdth methylamine. It dissolves in hot water, and sepa¬ 
rates from alcohol in crystals melting at 155’—157®. Phosphorus 
pentachloride acts on it as on its analogues, yielding ddoroxahuethyU 
ethyline, C 6 H 7 CIN 2 , an oily liquid boiling at 212'—21.3°. The hjdro^ 
chloride, C6H7CIN2.CIH, is a very hygroscopic and crystalline salt ; 
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the plaMnO’Chloride crystallises in large thick plates. The methiodide, 
C.H,ClNs,ICHs, is readily soluble in water and a stable body. Tbc 
argento-nitrate, G^V^^CW^,lSO'iAg forms transparent prisms. 

When pbospborus pentacbloride is added to a solution of et.hyl- 
oxamethane in petroleum-naphtha, the following reaction takes 
place: — 


CAh 


rNH{aHa) 

1 


+ PCI, = C.UCl: I + POCU 


On cooling by a freezing niixlure, the dicliloride ciystallises out in 
large transparent prisms. 

Methyloxamettiane^ CO 2 O 2 1 formed by passing methyl- 

amine into oxalic ether; it is an oily liquid, which is soluble in water 
and solidifies below 0 . 15y treating it with ammonia or amines, the 

following compounds an ere obtained :— 

MoninnHlnfln.i‘(tmi(lc, | birnis microscopic needles, 

dissolving sparingly in water and alcohol, and melting at about 
227^'—-21)^^. PUeinjliiiiiliifhi'd'ttiiiiih’ crystallises in thin white needles, 
and melts at 171°—17if^ is identical with the 

compound already described. iJltuvHnjUhCinniih' separates from hot 
water in crystals melting at 2Ul>—210, and is identical with the 
product obhiined by treating oxalic ether with a(|ueous nicthylanune. 
Wlieii efbylmethyloxamatc is shaken with an alkali, salts of WnrtzV 
metbyloxamic acid are formed; the free acid forms ihm white needles, 
and the calciurn-salt either anhydrous needles resembling asbestos, or 
large prisms containing water. 

C. S. 


Dinitro-compounds of the Fatty Group. By E. 11.1: Mker 

(Liebig s Aimalen, clxxxi, 1 — 22). 

When bromine is added to a cold dilute solution of otliyInitrolie acid, 
a heavy oil separates out, which is partially decomposed by distillation. 
On shaking with concentrated j>otash, eiystais of potassium-diuitrtf- 
etlianc and jiotassium bromide separate* out. while an oil is left, wdiich 
is violently acted upon by alcoholic potash, w ith formation of the same 
compounds as above. These facts show that by the action of bromine 
on etbylnitrolic acid, two bromine-comjiounds are formeel, one which 
is decomposed by aqueous jiotush, and which is most probably hrun(a-> 
iUriil nethaue — 

CB,0(N0H)JS0, -f 2Bv, + H.O = CH, . CBr(NO ,)2 -k dHBr, 

while the second is (llJ/nmiouitrudliane^ which alcoholic potash easily 
converts into the dinitro-coiupound, with partial destruction of the 
dibromide; this, however, may be avoided by adding potassium 
nitrite: 

CH3.CBr2N02 + 2KOH + KNO 2 = CHa.CKCNO^). + 2KBr + 

H 2 O -h 0. 
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As, according to this equation, oxygen is set free (which, of course, 
oxidises the alcohol), monobromnitroethane was treated in the same 
way, and thus pure potassium-dinitroethane was obtained— 

CH8.CHBr(N02) + KOH -f = CHsOKCNOa)^ + 

KBr + H 2 O. 

On decomposing the potassium-salt with dilute sulphuric acid, 
dinitroethane is obtained, a colourless, very refractive liquid, which is 
sparingly soluble in water, freely in alcohol and ether, and lias a faint 
vinous smell and a peculiar sweet tfisle. It boils at 185®—186° 
(corrected), easily volatilises with steam, and has, at 23*5®, the spec, 
grav. 1*3503. Dinitroethane is a strong acid, reddening litmus and 
slowly decomposing carbonates. 

Potassium dJnitrodhme forms yellow, glistening, monoclinie crystals, 
being combinations of 00 P, ooP oo, OP and P oo ; a \ h : c 0*58124 
: 1 : 99016. It is as explosive as potassium picrate, dissolves sparingly 
in cold, freely in hot water, with a deep yellow colour. In absolute 
alcohol and ether it is insoluble. 

The sodium and ammonium salts are very similar compounds. The 
barium- and calcium-salts crystallise in small yellow needles or plates. 
Solutions of the salts give the following reactions :— 


Ferric chloride. gives 

Normal lead acetate .. „ 

Basic lead acetate.... „ 

Copper sulphate .... „ 

Mercuric chloride .... „ 

Mercurous nitrate.... „ 


a reddish-brown precipitate, 
yellow crystalline „ 
voluminous yellow „ 
light blue „ 

light brown ,, 

greyish-black ,, 


‘ The latter precipitate soon changes into colourless needles. 

Silver dinitroethane is a yellow precipitate crystallising from hot 
water in small yellow and very brilliant plates. 

When dinitroethane is treated with hydrochloric acid and tin, it 
yields acetic acid and hydroxylamine (compare this vol., page 67). 

Sodium-amalgam and water reduce dinitroethane to a yellow, crys¬ 
talline explosive body, which is, perhaps, azoxyetham;, CHj.CHN^O. 

Bromine acts readily on the potassium-compouiul, and produces 
hromodinitroetliani^ a colourless, heavy oil, having a very inutating 
smell; it decomposes on heating, and remains liquid at —17^. Alco¬ 
holic potash, and even aqueous alkalis, decompose it as follows :— 

CHa. CBr(N02)2 + 2KOH = CH,CK(N02)2 4- KBr + H.O 4 0. 


When dinitroethane is heated with a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid, the greater part is destroyed, and only a small quantity of 
crystals is formed, consisting, probably, of trinitroethane. 

By the action of alcoholic potash and potassium nitrite on bromo- 
nitropit)pane, the potassium-compound of dinitruinopane is easily 
obtained. It forms very explosive crystals, resembling potassium 
picrate. The free acid is an oil having the specific gravity 1*258 at 
22*5°, and tasting and smelling like dinitroetliano. It does not solidify 
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at —17®, and boils at 189®. In its reactions and its salts it shows the 
greatest analogy to the ethane-compound. 

C. S. 

Propylene- and Isopropylene-guanamine. By M. Nencki 
(D eut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 228—232). 

The author showed in a former paper {Chem. Soc. 1875, 754), that 
guanidine formate and acetate split up on heating according to the 
equations— 

(ON3H5CHOOH)3 = C 3 N 5 II 5 + 4 NH 3 + 2 H 3 O + 2CO + CO 3 , 

(CN3HAH403)3 = C 4 N 5 H, + 2(aH403NH3) + CO 3 -h 2 NH 3 . 

In the former case, two molecules of formic acid split up directly into 
water and carbon dioxide, while a third is decomposed into CO 2 and H 2 
because the two hydrogen-atoms are necessary tor the complete con¬ 
version of the amido-group into ammonia. In the second case, two 
molecules of acid are eliminated unchanged as ammonia-salt, and the 
third is decomposed into COs -h CH*. + Ho. The hydrogen-atoms 
convert two amido-groups into ammonia, while the methylene formed 
at the same time enters into the molecule of the new base, acetognan^ 
amine. It seemed likely, therefore, that the other monobasic homo¬ 
logous fatty acids would, when heated with guanidine, furnish a 
series of basic bodies homologous with formo-guanamino and aceto- 
guanamine. 

Guanidine butyrate was heated first, till strong fumes of ammonia 
were evolved; on treating the residue with caustic soda, a crystalline 
body with basic properties was obtained, for which the author proposes 
the name of propylene-guana mi tie. Its formation may be represented 
thus:— 

(CN3H5.C4H,02)3 = CH 3 —CH2~CH--C3N5H5 + 2(C4H«02NH3) + 

CO 2 + 2 NH 3 . 

Propyleiie-guanamine forms anhydrous crystals when the aqueous 
solution is slowly cooled or evaporated on the water-bath; the crystals 
are four-sided rectangular plates, but when thrown down quickly from 
a hot solution, they are spherical or hemihedral forms (spheroids), 
with curved faces. It is soluble in 53*7 parts of water at 14*5®, and in 
7 parts of boiling water. Strong caustic soda precipitates it irom an 
aqueous solution; ammonia from neither acid nor neutral solutions. 
It is easily soluble in alcohol. Heated in capilhuy tubes, it begins to 
sublime at 210 ®, and at 230'" volatilises for the greater part without 
melting, and leaves a slight yellow residue. It dissolves in acids, and 
forms with them well crystallised salts, easily soluble in water and 
alcohol. The hydrochloride, CeHuNsHCl, forms brilliant rhombic 
prisms and laminae, and contains molecules of water of crystalli¬ 
sation which it loses in air. An argentonitrate, which forms fine 
crystals, may be obtained by heating a concentrated aqueous solution 
with silver nitrate. Its formula is CeHnHtNOaAg. 

By employing isobutyric, instead of butyric acid, isopropylene- 
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guanamino is formed. It dissolves, in 48 (3 parts of boiling water, and 
in 176*7 parts of water at 18°. It is somewljat less soluble in alcohol 
than normal propylene-guanamine. It crystallises from aqueous 
solutions in pointed I'hombohedrons resembling calcite, or in prisms 
with the two rhomboliedrons aggregated in rows, as in quartz. It is 
distinguished from the normal base by being thrown down by ammonia 
fi'om its solutions in strong mineral acids. Nitrate of isopropylene- 
guanamine, CeHnNcNOsH, crystallises in small tufts of concentric 
needles. The argentonitrate is more soluble in water than that of the 
normal base. It forms prismatic crystals. 

G. T. A. 

Products of Decomposition of Aceto (Methylene.) Guanamine. 

J3y M. Ni:.n('ki (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 232—239). 

Kormouuanamine is either not attacked by acids and alkalis, or it is 
entirely decomposed by the continued iwition of oxidising agents, but 
acetoguanamiiie yields several })i‘oducls intermediate between itself 
and its final product, cyan uric acid. 

Gitauide^ C 4 N 4 H 6 O, is formed l^y the action of concentrated alkalis 
on aceto-guaii amine— 

ChN^HT + H.O = C|N,H<.0 + NH... 

It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ddute acetic acid, and ammonia, but 
dissolves casilj’ in iiiiiuTal acids, ami forms salts with them. It dis¬ 
solves also 111 the fixed alkalis, and forms with their hydrates com¬ 
pounds whieli are soluble in water but not in alcobol. It therefore 
resembles guanine, whieli may lx* regarded as guanidc in which a 
hydrogen-atom has bc'cii rcfilaced by CN. The hydrochloride, 
C 4 N 4 H 6 OHCI, crystallises in rliombic needles. The conqiound with 
potassium liydrate has the composition (C4N4J that ol* 

the corresponding sodium salt being C 4 N 4 H 4 (’NaOll.HjO. A solution 
of guanidine in nitric acid gives a crystalline jirecipitatc >vitli silvci' 
nitrate, consisting of CiX 4 H(,uAgN(),. 

6 r/^aaa;/o’(/r, CiNjH This body is ofitaim tl by heating one part 
of aceto-guaiiamiue witli two parts of coiiceiil rated sulphuric acid to 
150', and mixing tiic cooled liquid witli absolute alcohol, which throws 
down a bulky precipitate. The decoinposit ion takes place in ac¬ 
cordance with the equation— 

C 4 N.,H: + 2H,0 = C4N,H50, + 2NH,. 

Guanamide is easily soluble in water, acids, and alkalis, but little so 
in alcohol, and crystallises from a hot alcoholii^ solution in small 
1 ‘hombic needles. A well crystallised piatino-chloridi‘, 

(C4Ndl50,HCl)2PtCl4 + 4H,0, 

may be obtained in yellow tufts of concentric needles. When guana¬ 
mide is dissolved in five to six times its weight of nitric acid (1*3 sp. 
gr.), a lively reaction takes place on warming, and cyanuric acid is 
formed, thus:— 

O4N3H5O2 + 40 = CaNaHaO., + CO, + li, 0 . 
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A slow stream of chlorine passed into gnanamide dissolved in a small 
amount of water causes the separation of a fine white crystalline body 
containing chlorine, and insoluble in cold water. This body may be 
crystallised from hot water, but the hot solution has a faint smell of 
chloroform, t^rom its solution in dilute cold caustic soda it is proOi- 
pitated for the most part unchanged by hydrochloric acid. When it 
is boiled for a long time with water, the chloroform smell becomes per¬ 
ceptible, and cyan uric acid can be detected in the solution. The 
decomposition is effected much more quickly on warming with alkalis. 
Nascent hydrogen produces the same decomposition. No chloroform 
could, however, be detected by the isonitril reaction. This ])ody 
forms anhydrous crystals. It is perfectly decomposed at 140 . Its 
composition seems to be C4N3CI2H5OJ. The action of chlorine on 
gnanamide may be represented as— 


CiNJIsO. -f- 4Cl -f H 2 O = C4N,Cl2H50. -f ^HCl, 


and its decomposition by alkalis m — 

C4N,CUI,0, = C,N,0,H., 4- CH,Ch. 

The author names this body Jficlili>ro(iimnanud{)fe. 

The bromine-compound of guanamidc is insoluble in hot and cold 
water, .Mlcohol, and ether, and when boiled with water is de(;omposed 
into bromoform and cyanuric acid. Its probable composition is 
C4NaBr.O.,H4. 

Tf-s origin from guanamidc is analugons to that of dichloroguanami- 
dine, except that one mure atom of hydrogen is re})laced by bromine. 
It might be named tribromoguanamidine. 

Dichhmuj'uauanttnv, —When chlorine is passed into acefo-guanaminc, 
dissolved in little water, a precipitate is finally obtained consistincr of 
C4N,H5C1o. 

This l)ody is insoluble in water, but easily solii])lc in alkalis, from 
which it is precipitated (with partial decomposition) by hydrochloric 
and acetic acids. Wlieii Avarraed with dilute hydrochloric acid it dis¬ 
solves, while streams of chlorine escape, and from the solution soda or 
ammonia throws down a heavy soluble cryvslalline b(^dy which, Avhen 
ammonia is the precipitant, looks very much like sal-ammoniac, l^his 
precipitaU* possesses taint basic properties, but on evaporation separates 
unchanged from a solution in oxalic acid. Its composition is C4N5H5CI2, 
A platinum salt was obtained answering to the formula 

(C4H5Cl2N:,).>.2HCl.PtCl4; 

and ail argeiitonitratc, CjN^Ur^Cb.NOaAg. This body affords a good 
case of isomerism, or, more probably, of polymerism. The original 
product of the action of chlorine 011 guanarnine possesses decided acid 
properties, and passes by the action of acids into a basic body of 
similar composition, which must be considered as gnanamine in which 
the two hydrogen atoms of the methylene have been replaced 
chlorine. 

There is a groat analogy between the decomposition of aceto-guana- 
xnino and of melamine by acids and alkalis, thus :— 

VOL. XXX. 
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Boiled with alkali— 

OaNeH, + H^O 

Melamine. 

C 4 N 5 H, + H,0 
Acetoguanamine. 


C 3 N 5 H 5 O + NH 3 . 
Amineline. 

C4N4HeO + NH3. 
Gunnide. 


Warmed with sulphuric acid— 

CsNeHa ” 1 “ 2 H 2 O = 
Melamine. 


C 3 N 4 H 4 O, + 2 NH 3 . 
Ammelide. 


Acetoguanamine. 


C4N3H5O, + 2NH3. 

Guanamide. 


By further oxidation— 

CaNcHe + 3H,0 = aNaHaO., + SNH.,. 

Melamine. CvaTiuric acid. 


-f 40 

Guanamide. 


= C3hr3H303 + CO 2 -f H 2 O. 


Cyanuric acid. 


G. T. A. 


The Condensation-products of Guanidine Valerate and Ca- 
proate. By E. Bauorowski (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., iv, 240— 
244). 

Thk action of heat on guanidine formate and acetate has lieen de¬ 
scribed, and this paper contains an account of the extension of the 
investigation to the higher members of the fatty acid S(»ries. 

Bidylena (luanamine .—Tlio method of pu^paratiou was the same as 
before. The valeric acid used was obtaiiu‘d from fermentation amyl- 
alcohol. The base when pure cousi.sis of brilliant white needles 
belonging to the rliombic system. It is not very soluble in cold watei*, 
but more easily so in hot, and very (ja.sily in alcohol and ether. The 
melting point li(*s between 172°—173° (uncorrected), and the point of 
solidification at 127°. It partly sublimes at 100 ’. The crystals are 
anhydrous. The formula of the body is and its formation 

takes place aei?ording tf) the ecpiation— 

;CX3H5 . CdlioO,):, = + 2(C5 H,o03 . NH.,) + CO2 + 2NH3. 

The basic property of this body is weak. Tiie acetic aedd compound 
undergoes decomposition in the air. The hj^drochloride and sulphate 
and the double salt with silver have been prepared. Butylene-guana- 
mine is strictly analogous in its behaviour to raethylene-guanamine, 
hut differs in giving off a strong offensive odour when the product of 
oxidation is mixed with caustic soda, showing, undoubtedly, the 
presence of an isonitril—probably butylisonitril. The constitution of 
this new base may be oxpressc^d thus: 
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CH 3 CH, 

OH 

I 

CH 

HN:nC'^ NH 


HN 


NH 


0=NH 


By displacement of a hydrogen atom by bromine in biitylene-gnana- 
mide, C 7 H 11 N 3 O 2 , and replacement of the bromine by CN, a body can 
be obtained which is probably isomeric with theine. 

Ainylene-fjuanamine^ CgHisNs.—The hydrochloride w^as prepared. 
It forms white crystals of mother-of-pearl lustre, and is one of the 
finest of the gnanamine salts. It is very easily soluble in water. 
Amylene gnanamine itself consists of small microscopic crystals which 
are anhydrous, difficultly soluble in water, easily in alcohol. Its 
melting point lies between 177*^—178^^ (unoorrected). Point of solidi¬ 
fication about 144^. Its formula is : 


CH, 


CH3 
\ / 
CH 


CH., 

I 

CH 

/ \ 

HN (' C—NM 

I I 

HN NH 

\ 

X 

\ y 

C“X1[ 


a. T. A. 


On the Constitution of the Guanamines and the Polymeric 
Cyanogen Compounds. By M. Nexcki (Dent. Chem. Ges. 
Ber., ix, 244—2.'i0). 

The guanidine salts of the monobasic fatty acids give rise on heating 
to a homologous series of gnanamine bases in a way which may be 
expressed by the general equation— 

(CnH,,02CN3H,)3 = C„^3H3„,3N5 + CO 3 + 4 NH 3 . 

The constant occurrence of cynmiric acid as the fast product of oxida¬ 
tion of the guanamines shows that the carbon-affinities set free on the 
condensation of guanidine, in consequence of the removal of amido- 

0 2 
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groups, do not become reciprocally linked, otherwise aceto-guanamine 
on continued oxidation would yield substituted ureas. In fact it was 
expected that by replacement of another NH residue by 0 a body 
would be obtained isomeric with barbituric acid, and of a structure— 

NH—CzzO 

I I 

CHa CzzO 

! I 

NHzzCttO 

The formation of cyanuric acid by treating guanamide with nitric 
acid, and by boiling the chlorine and bromine derivatives of the latter 
with water, shows that in the guanamines the union of the three carbon- 
atoms of the ^anadine takes place through the NH residue. The 
structure of these bases is therefore— 


CzzNH 

. 

C=NH NH 


NHC^NH 

Formoguanamine 


CH 2 —C=NH 
/ \ 
C=NH NH 

\h— d^NH 

Acoto (methylene-) 
guanamino. 


CHa—CH 2 —CH 


CH3 CnNH—NH 

\/\ 

C NH 

/\ \ 

CH3 C=:NH\ 

\ \ 

NH-C—NH 

Isopropylone-guanamine. 

CHj—C=0 
I \ 

C—NH NH 

\h—( jz:NH 

Oimnido. 


C=iNH 
I \ 
C=NH NH 

\ / 

NHC=NH 

Propylcnc-guanamine. 

CH. 

>CH-CH-C=NH 
CH/ I \ 

CrrNH NH 
\ I 
NH—C—NH 

Bill ylcne-guanaminc. 

C=H3-C=0 

I \ 

C=NH NH 

\ / 

NH—C=0 

Ghianamide. 


The two derivatives formed by the action of chlorine and bromine on 
guanamide have probably the following structure:— 


CC1,H 




0=0 
/\ 
\h 


N 


0=0 

Diohloroguanamidine. 


OBr^ 

0=0 
, NH^ \ 

ho-6/ nh 

^NH^ / 
0=0 

Tribromoguamunidiue. 
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The closed chain is changed into an open one by the taking np of 
water, and a gentle heat then suffices to unloose the molecule: thus 
tribromo-guanamidine warmed with water is decomposed into bromo- 
form and cyanuric acid :— 

NH-CO^ 

CJJaBrjHA = CBr^H + to NnH 


The structui*al formula thus found for cyanuric acid explains in the 
simplest way the relation of this body to cyanic acid, and the whole 
cyanogen.group. The passage of cyanic into cyanuric acid, and vice, 
rersd, may be represented thus:— 

NH—CO 

/ I \ 

(Cf I = CO >NH 

I / 

' NH—CO 

The hydrogen atoms of cyanuric acid which are replaceable by metals 
are those of the iraido-groups, as in cyanic acid and the bibasic barbi¬ 
turic acid :— 

NH 

CO< >C,H.O,, 


or parabanic acid. 


NH—CO 

I 

^NH—CO 


In accordance with tlie structure of the giiamines and cyanuric acid, 
those of melamine, &c., become:— 

C—NH C—O 

/\ /\ 

NH \ NH 

C=:NH 'nH C=NH NH 

\ / \ / 

NH / NH / 

'c4nh '^NH 

Melamine Amnieline. 


0=0 
N^\ 
C=NH \h 
^NH 

\ 4 o 

MeUtnurio acid. 


Nzncci 

C^NH \h 
\ / 
NH=0—NH 

Chlorocyanamide. 
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The change of gaseoas ehlorocyanogen into the liquid or solid may be 
refiresented as:— 




NrrO—01 

0—Cl \ 

\—(tci 


and also its conversion into cyanamide by ammonia:— 

.NH 

CC + 2(NH3) = Of + NHaHCl. 
Cl 


The change of cyanamide into dicyanamide is simple: 



NH<^ 


C=NH. 

>NH 

C=NH^ 


The structural formula has already been applied by Mulder to dicy¬ 
anamide. Dicyanamide takes up water and passes into dicyandiami- 
dine, the structure of which is— 


NH,—C=NH 


NHj—0=0 

The closed chain of dicyanamide is opened by the addition of water, 
and dicyaudiamidine corresponds with biuret, in which the diatomic 
NH residue replaces O: — 

NHs—0—0 

I 

NH Biuret. 

NHj—0=0 

From this point of view the constitution of the sulpho-cyanogen com¬ 
pounds is simply explained. Persulphocyanic acid is decomposed by 
alcoholic potash into dithiocyanic acid and sulphur:— 

CjNjSjH, + 2KH0 = CjNjSjKj + S + 2H,0, 


and the structure of these bodies is as follows :— 


CS 

/\ 

NH NH 

\/ 

CS 


CS 

S NH 

L/ 

CS 


FersulphotTaiiio acid. 


Dithiocyanic acid. 
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These fomules also express very simply the behaviour ol: the per- 
siil|>ho«>acid to reducing agents, as when it is reduced by nascent 
hydrogen to sulpho-urea. Aoetylsulphocyanic acid:— 


O 0 H 3 O 


S--CS 

/ \ 

~N NH 

\ / 
\/ 
cs 


acted upon by nascent hydrogen in an acid solution also gives sulpho- 
urea. In this reaction the two imido-residues of the persulphocyanic 
acid are changed into amido-groups, with simultaneous separation of 
(jarbon sulphide. The formation of urea in this case shows that the 
sulphur or oxygen in the polymeric cyanogen compound is united by 
both afiiriities to the carbon, so that of the two possible formiilai for 
cyanuric; acid— 

(1.) NH—Ci=-() (2.) O -C~NH 

I \ i \ 

CO NH (j—NH O 

I / i / 

NH—(^-0 ()-(b-“NH 


the first is the moi'c probable. 

The formation of the guauamines by heating the guanidine salts 
finds its perfect analogy in the formation of biurt*t- niid eyanuric a(rid 
by heating urea :— 


NH, 


NH, 


and 


NH, 

/ 

CO 

)>NH + NH, 
CO 
\ 

NH, 


/ NH, 

ii 

\ NH, 


NH—CO 

CO 'nH + SNH:,. 

\hi— 


In the first case two amido-groups give a diatomic NH residue with 
separation of ammonia ; in the second case two amido-groups in each 
of the three urea molecules are converted into a NH residue and NH 3 . 

By further heating, aramelide and melloiie are formed from urea, and 
although the (molecular) formulaB of these bodies arc not known with 
certainty, yet from the equations of Laurent and Gerhardt— 

4 (CN 8 H 40 ) = C3H4N4O3 -f CO3 + NHa, 

Ammelide. 


6(C3H4N40o) = ^(CaHaNsOa -f CHNO + NH3) + 

Mellono 
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and the behaviour of these bodies to acids and alkalis, their molecular 
structure would seem to follow the same law of condensation, t.s., the 
carbon atoms in the molecule are not linked by mutual bonds, but by 
those of the nitrogen. 

G. T. A. 

Action of Benzoyl Chloride on Cyanamide and Sodium Cya- 
mide. By Gustave Geulich (J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 270— 
292). 

Derivatives of cyanamide containing metals or alcohol-radicles are 
well known, but all attempts to prepare and accurately investigate a 
cyanamide in which the hydrogen has been i*eplaecd by an acid radicle 
have been unsuccessful. The author endeavoured to prepare benzoyl- 
cyamide, in the expectation that it could be more easily obtained in 
the pure state than the corresponding acetyl compound. Though the 
attempt proved unsuccessful, some other interesting results were 
obtained, which are summed up in short as follows :— 

(1.) Benzoyl chloride and cyanamide do not react on each other 
either in presence of ether or when heated by themselves, as was ex¬ 
pected according to the equation— 

8 CyNHo + 2 CgH 5 COCI = CyNH2.2HCl -h 2CyNHCcH,CO. 

(2.) Benzoyl chloride and dry sodium cyamidc give benzoyl-amme- 
line, Ijenzonitril, carbon dioxide, and sodium chloride. 

(3.) Benzoyl chloride and sodium cyamidc in presence of ether give 
benzoyl-cyamidc and sodium chloride. 

(4.) Benzoyl-cyamide is decomposed as it is formed, and if in 
ethereal solution, separates partly into carbon dioxide, benzonitril, 
and cyanamide. 

(f).) Benzoyl-cyamide becomes polymerised on longer digestion of 
its ethereal solution partly into tribenzoyl-melamine. 

(G.) Benzoyl-ammeline breaks up on heating into carbon dioxide, 
cyanimidc, and benzonitril. 

(7.) Tribenzoyl-melamine gives, when heated in a stream of hydro¬ 
gen, carbon dioxide, hydrocyanic acid, benzonitril, dibenzoyldicyano- 
diamide, and pseudo-triphenyl-melamine. 

(8.) Benzoyl-cyamide mixed with sodium ethylate in ethereal solu¬ 
tion gives sodium-benzoyl-cyamide. 

(9.) Sodium-benzoyl-cyamide is decomposed on heating into benzo¬ 
nitril and sodium cyanate. 

A comparison of the properties of cyanamide and its derivatives 
with those of uric acid shows that there are no grounds for regarding 
the latter as a derivative of cyanamide (as tartro-cyamide). While 
acting upon sulpho-urca at a low temperature^ with precipitated oxide 
of mercury perfectly free from alkalis, the author obtained a white 
crystalline body, which slowly turned grey, and finally black. At¬ 
tempts to reproduce this body under the same conditions of tem¬ 
perature and absence of alkalis failed, but a specimen was accidentally 
obtained on a second occasion. The author believes that the body is 
mercury-urea, NHgCSNHg. 


G. T. A. 
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Diphenyl and Diphenyline. By G. Schultz^ 

(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 547—649). 

A MODIFICATION of Berthclot’s method of preparing diphenyl is recom¬ 
mended. In the upper end of an iron tube heated by a combustion 
furnace, the whole being placed slantingly, is fixed a separating funnel 
in place of a boiling-flask, from which the benzene is allowed to drop 
slowly; the other end is attached to a tubulated receiver on a water- 
bath, which is also connected with an upright condenser. By this 
arrangement the diphenyl is freed from acetylene and hydrogen. The 
yield is about 60—60 per cent, of the benzene employed, only a small 
amount of carbon being deposited. 

If diphenyl be treated with fuming nitric acid diparanitro- and iso- 
dinitrodi})henyl are obtained; when the latter is reduced, an isomende 

of benzidine, having this formula formed. This the< 

author proposes to call diphenyline. It dissolves with diflficulty in 
cold water, easily in alcohol and ether, crystallising from alcohol in 
large shining plates, which melt at 63'". The sulphate, as well as 
other salt-s, are very insoluble in water. When the base is dissolved 
in larg(‘ c:y'l^e 8 S of hydrochloric acid, a substance, having the formula 
CiaH^(NJi 2 )ii. 2 HCl, crystallises out in long needles. Diphenyline is 
easily ^oxidised, a brownish-black precipitate being formed on the 
addition of the oxidising agent. Another isomeride (m.p. 16°) has 
pprAably Ixjeu obtained by fusing duamidophenaiithrahydroquinone with 
./'dbdiimi hydrate. 

E. W. P. 

Formation of Naphthalene from Turpentine-oil. 

By G. 8 (J 1 IULTZR (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 640). 

VViTF.v oil of turpentine vapour is passed through a hot tube, carbon is 
depo.sited, hydrogen is evolved, and several hydrocarbons are formed, 
of which only naphthalene has l)een recognised; it melts at 80^ and 
boils at 217^, forming wdth picric acid yellow needles melting at 149^. 

E. W. P. 

Derivatives of Paratolylphenyl Ketone. By W. T n o u n e r 

(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 482—486). 

Paratolylphenyl ketone, C 0 H 5 —CO—C 6 H 4 —CE 3 , when treated with 
chlorine, yields the following substitution-products:— 

1 . rarahenzoyUhenzyl Chloride^ CoH;,—CO—C 6 H 4 —CH 2 CI.—This 
body is formed by the action of chlorine on the ketone at 96°—110^. 
It crystallises in white prisms, which melt at 97°—98' and dissolve 
easily in chloroform, carbon bisulphide, toluene, and hot alcohol. It 
sublimes in large flat needles melting at 93°—94°. 

2 . Parabenzoyhhenzyleue Chloride^ CeHs—CO—CflH 4 —CHCI 2 , is 
formed by the action of chlorine on the ketone at 120°—140°. It 
crystallises in large nacreous lamina*, melting at 94°—96°, and dis¬ 
solves in the same liquids as the preceding compound. It is not 
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decomposed by boiling witti water. Sublimes in large lamina), melt¬ 
ing at 85°—86®. 

3. Farahenzoyl-bmzotriGhlondey OeHs — CO—CeH^—CCI3, is obtained 
by the action of chlorine on the ketone at 150®—160®. It crystallises 
from glacial acetic acid in small silky laminro melting at 107®— 
107*5®, and is easily soluble in benzene, ether and hot alcohol. When 
it is boiled with water the 3 atoms of chlorine gradually react with 
2 mol. of water to form 3 mol. of hydrochloric acid, and Zincke’s para- 
benzoyl-benzoic acid is produced. This decomposition takes place 
easily and completely at 180° in sealed tubes. 

Paratolylphenyl ketone in alcoholic solution, when treated with zinc 
and hydrochloric acid, yields two isomeric products having the for- 
' mula (l52»H2402, and termed provisionally a- and /3-pinacolin. 

The a-pinacolin is readily formed in almost theoretical proportion 
when a brisk evolution of hydrogen takes place in a very dilute solu¬ 
tion of the ketone in 57 per cent, alcohol. It crystallises in wliiu* 
microscopic needles, whicli melt at 214®—215°. 

The 0-pinacolin is formed by the slow action of zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid on the ketone in a quantity of absolute alcohol insufiicient 
to dissolve it. It crystallises in highly refractive quadratic tables, 
which melt at 136®—137® and become turbid on drying. 

Both the pinacolins dissolve easily in carbon bisulphide, chloroform, 
toluene, and liot acetic acid, and sparingly in hot alcohol and ether, 
but not in water. They are l>eing further investigated. 

_ J. K. 

Formation of Vanillin from Eugenol. By E. E h i. k x m k ye m 

(Dent. Chem. Gcs. Bur., ix, 273). 

When the potassium-compound of eugenol is oxidised with potassium 
permanganate, it yields vanillin and a polyraeride of eugenol, which 
seems to be an intermediate product. C. S. 

Arbutin. By Hlasiwetz and Habeemann 
(C hem. Centr., 1875, 276). 

The authors find that this glucoside, when decomposed by acids or fer¬ 
ments, yields, together with sugar, not only hydroquinonc, as generally 
supposed, but likewise methyl-hydroquinonc. Moreover, from a revis¬ 
ion of the published analyses of arbutin, they infer that its true formula 
is C26H:i40i4. Adopting this formula, the decomposition above mentioned 
may be represented by the equation— 

C26H34O14 -h 2H2O = CeHcOa -I- CtH^O^ -h 

_ M. M. P. M. 

Some Bromobenzenesulphonic Acids. By W. Lenz 
(L iebig’s Aunaleii, clxxxi, 23—47). 

When bromine is added slowly and in tbo cold to a solution of sul- 
phanilic acid or its barium salt, dihroma'niidohenzenemlphomc add is 
formed. Its barium salt is but sparingly soluble and easily decom¬ 
posed by dilute sulphuric acid; the free acid thus obtained crystallises 
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ill transparent obtuse prisms, which lose water of crystallisation in the 
air. On passing nitrOus acid into its cold alcoholic solution, the diazo- 
'NrrN ^ ; 

compound, CoHJBrg^ / , separates out in microscopic, square, 

SOa 

colourless or yellowish plates, which become darker in the air and 
have a bitter taste. On boiling it with absolute alcohol, it is con- 
verted into dihromohmzeneaulphonic acid, forming a crystalline mass. 
The ammo 7 iium^ 8 alt, CGH3Br2S03NH4, forms glistening colourless scales. 
CeHaBr^SOjK forms large brownish crystals. (C6H3Br3S03)2Ba + 
crystallises in long yellow needles. (CeH3Br2S03)2Ca -f 3 ^H 20 
was obtained in small hexagonal plates. (CfillsBraSOs^iPb -f 1^H20 
crystallises in white scales, consisting of microscopic needles. The 
cMoride, CeHaBraSOoCl, is readily soluble in ether, sparingly in petro¬ 
leum-naphtha, and separates from a mixture of the two in large trans¬ 
parent crystals melting at 57 ’ 5 °. The amide, CeHsBriSO-NHo, crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in white scales, melting at 203 °. 

When the diazo-compound is heated with hydrobromic acid it is 
converted into trlbrornobenzenesulpliotiic acid, forming a yellow, crys¬ 
talline, not hydroscopic, mass. C6H2Br3SO.,NH4 forms glistening, 
microscopic plates. CiHjBraSOsK crystallises in colourless plates. 
(C6H2Br3S03).Ba -f- 3H2O is a white precipitate, crystallising from 
hot water iii red, thin needles. (CtfH2Br3SOj)2Ca •+• 2|^H20 is also but 
sparingly soluble, and crystallises from hot water in six-sided micro¬ 
scopic needles or in long needles. (C5H3Br3S03)2Pb -h SJHjO is a 
precipitate, crystallising from hot water in prisms. The chloride, 
C«H2Br3S02Cl, forms four-sided prisms, and begins to soften at 123 ^^ 
and liquefies at 127 °. The amide, CsHaBrsSOsNH^, separates from 
hot water as a wdiite crystalline powder, melting at 210 °. Nitro» 
dibroivobenzenesulplionic acid, C6H3Br2(N02)S0aH, was obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on the barium salt of the dibromo-acid; it crys¬ 
tallises in plates containing water. C6H2Br2(N02)S0sNH4 forms small 
thick crystals; on heating it with alcoholic ammonia to 230 ° half the 
bromine is removed and a compound is formed, which appears to be 
a bromonitroamidobenzenesulphouic acid. CGH2Br2(N02S03K + H2O 
crystallises in glistening, brittle plates. (C6H2Br2(N02)S03)2Ba 4 - 
llH.jO is a precipitate, crystallising from hot Avater in rhombohedrons 
or in plates which contain 4 mol. of water. (C6H2Br(N02)S03)Ca + 
3H2O is a crystalline powder. (Ct,H2Br2(N02)S03)2Pb + 5H2O is 
sparingly soluble, and crystallises from hot water in microscopic 
plates. C6H2Bri(N02)S02Cl forms colourless, transparent plates, 
which become soft at 118 ° and liquid at 121 °. CGH2Br2(N02)S02NH2 
is an indistinctly crystalline mass, which blackens at 300 ° without 
melting. 

Tin and hydrochloric acid convert the nitro-acid but slowly into an 
amidodihroniohenzenesalplwnicacid, which forms acrystalline powder and 
is isomeric with dibromosulphanilic acid. (C6H>Br2(NH2)S03)2Ba + 
is a precipitate crystallising from hot water in needles. 
(C6H2Br3(NH2)S03)2lb,Pb0,4H20 is obtained as a precipitate by add¬ 
ing basic lead ace^te to a solution of the acid; from hot water 
it separates as a sandy, crystalline powder. The diazo-compound, 
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C«H2Br2< ' / , crystallises in needles and escplodes on heating, 

(_S 02 

bnt not by percussion. Boiling absolute alcohol con¥erts it into the 
dibromobenzene-sulphonic acid, described above, and by heating it 
with concentrated hydrocromic acid, it yields a tnhrormbenzenesulphoivic 
acid, C6H2Br3S03K -f H2O is sparingly soluble in cold water, and crys¬ 
tallises from a hot solution in flat, silky needles. (CflH3Br3S02)2Ba^ -f 
H2O is a precipitate, crystallising from hot water in slender needles or 
small plates. The chlorlile CoH 2 Br 3 S 02 Cl forms large, transparent 
plates, melting at 86 ®. 

By the action of nitric acid on the tribromobonzencsulphonic acid, 
which has previously been described, a mtrotribronwheuzenesvlpJiotiic acid 
is formed, which is crystalline and hygroscopic. CfiHBr3(N02) SO3NH4 -|- 
H2O forms small, flat needles. C6HBr3(N()2)S03K -h H3O crystallises 
from liot water in granules. (C6HBr3(N02)S03)2Ba -h 4H2O forms 
silky prisms. (CGHBr3(N02)S03)2Ca -f SHoO forms microscopic 
crystals. (C6HBr3(N02)S03)2Pb -h H2O is a colourless, sparingly 
soluble powder. C6HBr3(N02)S02Cl forms small crystals, mehing at 
116 °. 04HBr3(N02)S02NH2 is a white powder, melting at 202 °. By 

reducing the nitro-acid it yields amidotrihromtthenzmemlphcrmc acid^ 
crystallising in tufts of flexible needles. (CfiHBr3(NH2)S03)Ba -f- 
I-2-H2O is a precipitate crystallising from hot water in microscopic 
plates. The diazo-compound is a wdiite, crystalline powder, which 
boiling hydrobromic acid converts into tetrahro'inohenzenemlphonic acid, 
C6HBr4SO.tK 4 - H2O is a crystalline precipitate, which crystallises 
from hot water in microscopic plates. (C6HBr4S03)2Ba + H2O is also 
sparingly soluble iii cold water and crystallises from a hot solution 
in transparent rhombic needles. CbHBr4S02Cl ciystallises in small, 
rhombic needles, melting at 120 ^; and C(,HBr4S02NH2 forms a ciys- 
talline powder, which melts at 181 ®. 

The starting point of the compounds described in this paper is sulph- 
anilic acid, which is a para-compound, and when treated with an 
excess of broi&inc is converted into tribromaniline. The constitution 
of the different compounds, taken in the same succession as described, 
is therefore as follows:— 

Bibromainidobeiuene- 

Sulphanilic. Tribroiiiaiiiliiie. ^ulphomc acid. 

SO3H Ba SO3H 



Bibromobenzene- Tribromobenzene- 

siilphonie acid. sulphonic acid (1). 


SO3H SO,H 



Nitrodibromobenzene- 
sulphonic acid. 
SO3H 
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Tribromobenzcne- Nitrotribromobenzene- letrabromobenzene- 
sulphonic acid (2). znlphonic acid, Bnlphonic acid. 



C. S. 


Derivatives of Benzenesulphonic Acid. By H. Limp right 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 474 — 480 ). 

Trihrunwmetam idohenzetiesulphmic acidy 

SO3H 



is easily obtained by mixing a Lot aqueous solution of metamidoben- 
zenesulpbonic acid with 3 mol. of bromine. The diazo-compound of 
this acid separates as a yellow crystalline powder on passing nitrous 
anhydride into the strong alcoholic solution : when heated with abso¬ 
lute alcohol under pressure, it yields 

TrihromobenzptteatfJjthfmic acidy CGH3Br^S03H.—This acid forms salts 
which are, for the most part, sparingly soluble in water: they all con¬ 
tain water of cryslallisation. The rhioridcy CeHsBraSOaCl, forms large 
prisms, melting at 04 * 5 . The (uuidcy CfaHaBraSOaNH-i, forms silky 
needles. 

NHruiirlbrimujhea/^enetndplioin'r aridy ChH(N02)BriS0jH.2H20, ob¬ 
tained by boiling the preceding compound with strong nitric acid, 
forms white stellate gi’oups of needles, easily soluble in hot water and 
alcohol. The chlorldcy C6H(N02)Br3S02Ci, forms flat tables melting 
at 142 °. The amide, C6H(N02)BraS02NH3, crystallises in small 
needles melting at 175 °. 

Tetrab romube nzcnetsulph on Ic uca I — 

8O3H 



is obtained by heating the diazo-compound of tribromometamidoben- 
zenosulphonic acid with hydrogen bromide. It forms white needles, 
which dissolve easily in water and alcohol. Its ammonium and potas¬ 
sium salts are anhydrous: the barium, calcium, lead, and silver salts 
crystallise with water. The chloride, CoHBriSOoCl, forms thick 
rhombic tables melting at 91 * 5 ®. The amide, C6HBr4S02NH2, forms 
microscopic needles melting above 250 ®. 

Nitrotetrohro 7 m)heuzeiie 8 idpho 7 iic acid, Co(N02)Br4S03H,4H20.—Ob¬ 
tained by boiling the preceding compound with strong nitric acid, 
forms yellowish-white shining needles soluble in alcohol and water. 
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Its ammonium, potassium, barium, calcium, lead, and silver salts 
crystallise with water. The chloride^ C6(N08)Br4S04Cl, forms rhombic 
tablesmelting at 146 °— 147 °. The amide, Cfl(N02)Br4S02NH2, crys¬ 
tallises in microscopic needles melting above 300 °. 

Amidotetfobromobenzenes^ilphonic acid, C6(NH2)Br4S03H,2H20, is 
obtained by bleating the foregoing compound with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It forms delicate needles, which dissolve easily in hot 
water and alcohol. Its aqueous solution gives no bromanil when 
treated with bromine or chromic acid. The potassium, barium, and 
calcium salts crystallise wdth water. The alcoholic solution of the 
^ acid, when nitrons acid is passed into it, deposits the diazo-compound 
in the form of a yellow powder, which, when decomposed with hot 
hydrobromic acid, yields — 

PeYttahromohenzpyiemlplionic acid, 

so.ar 



Br \/ Br 
Br 


This substance crystallises in needles and laniinas wdiich dissolve very 
slightly in wate*r, and sublime, with decomposition, at 180 °— 220 °. It 
is not affected by boiling with strong nitric acid or potash.ley. Its 
ammonium salt is anhydrous, the potassium, barium, calcium, and 
silver salts crystallise with vrater. The chloride, CsBiv^SOaCl, forms 
warty masses of small needles melting at 00 °. The am uh\ 06115802^112, 
is a crystalline powder blackening without melting at 250 °. 


On Sulphoparabromo- and Sulphometabromobenzoic Acids. 

By C. Bottinger (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 177 — 182 ). 

Contains nothing worib reproducing. 

?T. R. 


On Usnic Acid. By K. pAri:K.No 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 345 ). 

This acid w.as extracted from the licJicn Zmtni sardido by chloroform 
or ethcr^ the yield being about 9 per cent. Its composition was found 
to agree with the formula CjbHicOt : melting point 195 °— 197 °. When 
heated to 150 ° with three or four times its weight of alcohol, it gives 
off carbon dioxide and is converted into dcoarhusnlc acid, probably as 
represented by the equation— 

CibHicO; + 2H2O = CO2 -f C2H4O2 4 - 

Decarbusnic acid forms yellow silky needles, which turn reddish in 
the air, melt at 176 °, and decompose at a higher temperature. It is 
soluble in hot alcohol, and sparingly in water and ether. It does not 
colour ferric chloride, hut when boated to 200° with alcohol and water. 
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it yields an amorphaas substance wUich colours ferric salts. Acetyl 
chloride does not act upon it. Nitric acid acts violently, fbrming 
oxalic acid. It reduces warm ammoniacal silver nitrate, with for¬ 
mation of an amorphous reddish-yellow substance. 

When usnic acid is gradually heated to boiling with 2 ^ parts of 
50 p. c. potash-solution in an atmosphere of hydrogen^ and ttie brown 
solution is acidified with hydrochloric acid and then shaken with ether, 
this liquid leaves, on evaporation, jiyrmnic acid^ probably produced by 
the following decomposition :— 


CibH,«07 -f 3H,0 = CO, + C,H40, + CAO + 

Usnic acid. Pytusnic acid. ‘ 

Pyrusiiic acid forms brilliant s«iles inciting at 195 ®, with partial 
decomposition, and is freely soluble in alcohol and boiling water. Its 
alkaline solutions rapidly absorb oxygen, turning green, and ulti¬ 
mately brown. The ammoniacal solution reduces silver nitrate very 
easily. 

The ethereal extract of Zvnra s-ordida contains, besides nsnic acid, 
two neutral crystalline bodies, insoluble in water, amounting to about 
* 2.5 per cent, of ilie lichen: 

Zenrin^ CnHo,0, sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, 
melting at 280®—281®. 

Sard id hi, CibHi« 07» easily soluble in alcohol and ether, melting about 
180 ®. 

The lichen Lr^cimora nfrn gives up to ether, besides nsnic acid, a 
substance which crystallises in yellowish scales, dissolves in alcohol 
and ether, and melts at about 91 ®. Its empirical formula is CicHjhOs. 

J. R. 


Amido- and Diazophosphenylic Acids. By A. I^Iichaelis and 
E. Benztxoi:u (Deut. Clicm. Gcs. Ber., ix, 518 — 517 ). 

When nitrophos]il)enylic acid is reduced by tin and hyclrocbloric acid, 
first a ;scllow bulky mass of stannous nitropliosphcnylafce separates 
out, which soon disa])pears again, and the solution likewise contains 
ami(lo])hosphenUic acid, a red body, which readil}’ dissolves in alcohol. 

Amidophn^pli'cn/lir nrid, CoH4(NH,)PO(On)„ forms thin, white, 
glistening iieeilles, which at 280 ® acqnir(‘ a bluish-green colour, and 
undergo decomposition. lOO parts of water dissolve at 20 °, and 0*52 pt. 
at lOO® 0*4 pt. of the Jicld; in alcohol it dissolvers but sparingly, and 
in ether not at all. When lieated with soda-lime, it yields aniline and 
phosphoric acid. Sodium-amalgani acts on the nitro-acid like tin and 
hydrochloric acid. 

The amido-acid dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid, and this 
solution is coloured red by bleaching-powder; on boiling, tlie colour 
remains. 

The salts of the alkali-metals cannot be obtained pure, as they 
readily turn red. CBll4(NH3)PO(OAg)2 is a pale yellow precipitate, 
whicih is freely soluble in ammonia and nitric acid. CeHiCNH.OPOjCu, 
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is a bluish-green powder dissolving in actio acid. C6H4(NH3)P08Pb 
form% a white amorphous precipitate. 

When a hot solution of the amido-compound in nitric acid is for 
some time treated with nitrous acid and then concentrated, the nitrate 
of diazophdsphenylic acid, H2PO3.C6H4.N2.NO3, separates out, which 
is purified by pressing and crystallisation from nitric acid. It forms 
white prisms, is freely soluble in water and alcohol, and sparingly in 
ether. It contains three molecules of water, of which two are given 
off at 130°; at 188 ° it melts, and at a few degrees higher explodes. 
The potassium-salt, C6H4N3O3PO3K.J -f- H2O, is obtained as a pre¬ 
cipitate consisting of small, yellow needles. The barium-salt, 
C«H4N803P03Ba -f 3H2O, crystallises from water in reddish-yellow 
glistening needles, which lose their water at 130 ° ; it is very explosive. 
The silver-salt, CeHiNaOjPOsAga, is a red amorphous powder, which 
is very sparingly soluble. The aqueous solution of the free acid is 
very stable, and gives no nitrogen out on boiling; it does not show 
the reaction of nitric acid until it is boiled with an alkali. 

C. S. 

Action of Soda-lime on Phosphenylic and Nitrophosphenylic 
Acids. liy A. Michaelis and E. JIenzingek (Deut. Chcm. Gt\s. 
Ber., ix, 517 — 518 ). 

When phosphenylic acid is lieatod with soda-lime, it is resolved into 
benzene and phosphoric acid. The nitro-aeid, uiitlcr the same con¬ 
ditions, yields aniline; most j^robably nitrobenzene was first Fornu'd, 
which, by the red-hot alkali, is reduced. 

C. S. 

Action of Carbon Bisulphide on Ortho-amidophenol. 

By J. Dunner (Ucut. Chcm. Ges. Ber., i.x, 1 G 5 ). 

When an alcoholic solution of ortho-amidophenol is h(‘atecl witli excess 
of carbon bisulphide in a current of hydrogen, a yellowish crystal lint' 
body is deposited, whilst hydrogen sulphide escapes. The ])r()duet 
dissolves in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, and sparingly in water, and 
crystallises from alcohol in large nearly colourless needles which rnclt 
at 196 "^, and carbonise at a higher temperature. Its composition 
agrees with the formula C7H5NSO, and accordingly the reaction is 
represented thus:— 

OH .OH 

O 6 H 4 C + 4- il.S. 

^NH2 ^Nz:C“S 

The substance does not, however, possess the properties of a sul[)h()- 
cyanate. It dissolves in ammonia, but crystallises unchanged from 
the solution. Silver nitrate added to the ammoniacal solution throws 
down white flocks, which do not blacken on boiling. Boiling aniline 
decomposes the body, with evolution of hydrogen sulphide. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 170 ° also decomposes it, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, and amidopheiiol hydrochloride being formed. 

J. B. 
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Actiozi of Nitrous Acid ozi AcetanUida. By Otto Fischer 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 463 — 465 ). 

When an excess of nitrous anhydride is passed into a cooled solution 
of acetanilide in glacial acetic acid, and the green solution is poured 
into water, a yellow body is precipitated, having the composition and 
properties of nitroso-acetanilide. The reaction, which is almost quan¬ 
titative, is expressed by the equation— 

S£o>H + HNO. = ho + §g;o>N-NO. 

Nitroso-acetanilide is very unstable. When boiled with water, it 
first melts and then decomposes suddenly. It dissolves freely in 
alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and ether, but cannot be crystallised from 
the solutions. When heated on platinum foil, it explodes before 
melting. In a capillary tube it melts at 40 °— 41 °, and decomposes 
completely at 46 °. Reducing agents acting upon it regenerate aceta¬ 
nilide. 

J. R. 


Methenyldiphenyldiamine. By W. Weith 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 454 — 458 ). 

When phenyl cyanide (phenylcarhylamide) containing aniline is boiled 
for an hour or two, a reaction takes place between the two bodies, the 
product being a body which distils above 250 °, and solidifies on cool¬ 
ing. The composition of this product agrees with the formula 
C13H12N2. It dissolves freely in hot alcohol and benzene, and crystal¬ 
lises therefrom in long needles, which melt at 135 °— 136 °. It forms 
wdth hydrochloric acid a salt which crystallises in needles, and with 
platinum chloride an orange-yellow crystalline double-sak, having the 
formula 2(Ci3Hi2N2.HCl).PtCl4. The lx)dy is identical with Hofmann’s 
methenyldiphenyldiamine. Its formation and constitution are repre- 
S(‘nted in the following equation :— 

CeH5.Nz:Cz: + C6H3.NH2 = CcH5.NiiC<' .h 

Methenyldiphenyldiamine is formed also when a mixture of formic 
acid and aniline is heated for some time. The reaction may be ex¬ 
pressed as follows:— 

^ /H 

Cizo + 2 (C,Hs.NH 2) = 2HjO + Cz:N.C.H. 

\0H \ • 

J. R. 


vor. XXX. 
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On /3-Naplithylamlne. By Fe. Palm 
(Dfeut. Chem. Gea. Ber., ix, 499 — 601 ). 

The author has converted Liebermann and Scheiding’s S-naphthyl- 
ajnine into S-naphthol, and thus obtained the direct proof, hitherto 
wanting, that it belongs to the group of |3-naphthatene substitution- 
products. The conversion was effected by passing nitrous acid into 
a pulpy mass of |3-naphthylaniine and strong sulphuric acid, and boil¬ 
ing the resulting diazonaphthalene sulphate with water. The liquid 
deposited, on cooling, white lamiiice of ^-naphthol, which melted at 
12^^ and were not coloured by oxidising agents. 

.^-Bromofiaphthalenp .—Diazonaphthalene sulphate gives, on addition 
of bromine-water, a ydlow crystalline precipitate of a perbromide, 
which, when boiled with alcohol, yields ^-bromonaphthalene, CioH7Br. 
This substance crystallises in white shining laminoB, melting at 68°, 
is insoluble in water and potash, and is not coloured by oxidising 
agents. 

^•Chhronaplitliahnie was obtained by boiling diazoiiaphthalene hydro¬ 
chloride with strong hydrochloric acid. It forms white lamina? melt¬ 
ing at 61 °. 

The following table exhibits the melting points of the known mono¬ 
substitution-products of naphthalene:— 



a-sericH. 

/!i-8enes. 

C,oH,Cl . 


61 " 

C.„H,Br. 


69 

C,„H,Cy. 

. 37 " 

66 

. 

. 04 

122 

C,„H,.OC,H,, . 

. liquid 


C,„H,. 0 C,H ,0 . 

. . . liquid 

60 

C,„H,.SH . 


187 

. 

. 50 ^^ 

112 * 

C,„H, NH.CjHaO . 

. 159 

182 

C.„H,.CO,H . 

. 101 

181 

C,„Ho.COCl . 


48 

CioH^CONH, . 

. 204 " 

192 

C,„H,.C 0 .C 6 H 5 . 

. 75 

82 

C.„H,.SOjCl . 

. 66 

76 


d. R. 

A Vegetable Colouring Matter. By B. C. M^deustadt 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 165 ). 

Afzwa belongs, like the bananas, to the family “ Musacea^” and 
grows on the island of Tahiti, csp(‘cially on the hills. Several species 
are known. I'ho fruit is ^'ood for food. The young trees yield a juice, 
coloured, syrupy, and adhesive, like gum. It is neutral to test-paper, 
and exhibits in thin layers a red, in thick layers, a blue violet colour. 
After being some time exposed to the air, it loses colour somewhat, and 
becomes mouldy. In well filled and closed bottles, it may be kept for 
montlis without any alteration, except the separation, after a long time, 
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of a violet glutinous substance, exactly resembling caoutchouc in its 
properties. The solution, separated from the caoutchouc, is miscible 
in all proportions with alcohol and water, and then shows a coloration 
so intense that a fivefold dilution with water produces no sensible alte¬ 
ration of tint. The taste is very astringent, and a gelatin-solution 
produces a considerable precipitate, carrying down the colouring matter 
with it, a proof that the latter exists in the solution in combination 
with tannic acid. Very weak alkaline solutions turn the solution green, 
without producing a precipitate. Calcium salts precipitate tannate, 
the precipitate carrying down the colouring matter with it. Weiak 
acids produce a reddish tint. Iron salts, especially ferric sulphate, 
give a fine blue precipitate, ferrous acetate a black-blue precipi¬ 
tate like ink. Zinc and copper salts colour the solution blue, 
without giving any precipitate, but lead acetate gives a violet 
precipitate, and stannic chloride forms a bright violet lake. Organic 
bases (for example, cinchonine) precipitate the colouring matter 
from its solution. The filtrate evaporated to dryness, yields a 
residual blue powder, and the latter treated with alum solution, forms 
a dark blue lake, which keeps well in the dry state without alteration. 
The solution of this (‘xtract, freed from caoutchouc, gave with cotton 
mordanted with alum, a faint violet, inclined to grey, but when it was 
mordanted with tin-solution, a splendid violet was obtained. When 
iron was used as mordant, a full dark brown was produced. With 
silk, prepared with tin solution, a bright grey shade was tluj result. 

W. S. 


Researches on Buchu. By K. S. Wayxe 
(Pharm. J. Trans, [dj, 72d). 

In distilling the alcohol off from a partially exliau^ted lot of buchu, 
half of the last runnings dissolveil in strong soda-solution, which, 
when treated with acid, yielded salicylic acid. When the liuchu was 
distilled with water, salicylic acid was not detected, although the 
reaction was very similar; the author considers that the substance 
obtained by distillation witli water yields salicylic acid when treated 
wit,h alcohol; it is sparingly soluble in cold water, but soluble in 
alcohol and cUicr, giving a deep blue coloration with ferric chloride. 


Chaulmogra Oil. By W. Dtmock 
(P harm. J. Trans, [d], vi, 761). 

Standard samples of the oil wore prepared, and compared with several 
commercial samples. The pure oil has asp. gr. of 0*9; with a drop of 
strong sulphuric acid, tlio cold drawn oil forms a bulky, resinous mass 
round the drop, and after stirring, turns of a rich, olive-green colour, 
the resinous portion remaining separate and clear. If prepared by 
means of beat, the oil turns first of a burnt sienna colour, changing 
into olive green with acids. Other oils with which chaulmopa oil is 
likely to be adulterated, give a ditferent sliade of green with acids, 
thus :— 
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Ground nut oil. Turned light brown. 

Cocoa-nut. „ opaque white. 

Castor oil. „ dirl^ white. 

Sesame. „ pale dirty green. 

Linseed. „ dirty greenish-brown, bulky* 

tenacious brown resinous 
mass also formed. 

Several animal fats. Turned different shades of brown. 


The oil of Hydnocarpus WigMiana has an odour resembling chaul- 
mogra, but more acrid; the colour is greenish, not unlike some samples 
of cajuput oil. If kept long it throws down a white, fatty deposit, 
like that of chaulmogra. With sulphuric acid a tenacious resinous 
mass is formed in the cold drawn oil, and the rest turns of a light 
green colour. The boiled oil is of a deeper green colour, and with 
acid it first turns sienna brown, and afterwards a light green. The 
seeds of Hydnocarpus cannot be mistaken for those of Gynocardia; they 
are much smaller, flattened, and of a dirty white colour. The kernel 
is dark brown, like that of the Gynocardia. 

E. W. P. 

Serum- and Egg-albumin and their Compounds. 

By A. Heynsius (Pflugei’’s Archiv. fiir Physiologic, xii, 549—596). 

After recapitulating the results of his former paper (this Journal [2], 
xiii, 469), the author brings forward objections to Schmidt’s view, 
that albumin is a substance of itself 8(duble in water (see this Journal 
[2], xiv, 87—89). Schmidt obtained by dialysis a neutral liquid, 
which did not coagulate on heating, and contained no soluble ash-con¬ 
stituents. The author’s objections to Schmidt’s conclusion are;— 
1. A neutral reaction does not necessa rily mean entire absence of alkali, 
inasmuch as alkali can combine with egg-white without causing the 
reaction to become alkaline. This is proved by experiment. After 
long-continued dialysing a liquid was obtained, which became turbid 
at lower temperatures than that obtain(*d after a shorter process of 
dialysing ; because in the former case the alkali w as more completely 
removed. 

2. The failure of Schmidt to obtain any soluble salts from the liquid, 
♦which he regarded as a solution of pure albumin, is ascribed to the 
small quantity of material employed. It is shown by experiment that 
an amount of alkali, which is so small as to be unrecognised in the ash 
of such quantities of liquid as Schmidt employed, is sufficient to pre¬ 
vent coagulation of albumin (blood-serum and egg-white) on heating. 
A minute trace of acid also prevents coagulation. 

^ths c.c. of roVir iiorrnal ajlkali (= 0*0000124 grm.) caused 
dialysed blood-serum to remain clear on boiling. 2 c.c. of the same 
solution (= 0*000062 grm. alkali) prevented coagulation of dialysed 
egg-white, i^ths and ^^ths c.c. of normal acid solution respec¬ 
tively prevented coagulation in blood-serum and in egg-white. 

It is further urged that the small quantity of alkali present in 
dialysed albumin will tnost probably be found in the insoluble ash, inas- 
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much as it is known that alkali—especially soda—when heated with 
phosphates of the earths, gives insoluble double salts. 

The author concludes that, after the most careful dialysing, 
there is obtained:—1. A compound of albumin with calcium (and 
magnesium) phosphate, which is soluble in water, and from which 
albumin is precipitated on boiling. 2. That albumin free from salts 
cannot be obtained by dialysis, and that we are not therefore justified 
in saying that albumin is of itself soluble in water. 3. That with 
this compound there is associated (in the case of blood-serum, at 
least) a small quantity of albumin combined with soda, which alkali 
prevents to a greater or less extent, according to the quantity in which 
it is present, the coagulation alike of the albumin combined with itself, 
and of that combined with calcium phosphate, when the liquid is 
heated. 

The compound of albumin with calcium (and magnesium) phosphate 
is possessed of the following properties:— 

1. It is decomposed by acids and by alkalis, the albumin remaining 
in solution ; the more concentrated the solution, the total quantity of 
albumin remaining unchanged, the greater is the quantity of alkali or 
of acid needed for decomposition. 

2. It has an extremely faint acid reaction, becoming visible only 
after many hours. 

3. Probably different compounds are formed, according as serum or 
egg-albumin is employed. 

4. The compound is decomposed by warming; the longer dialysing 
has been continued, the lower is the temperature of decomposition; 
50” was the lowest point noticed when distilled water was used in 
dialysing. 

5. The decomposition temperature is raised not only by the addition 
of acid or alkali, but also by neutral salts. 

There is no difference between the albumin obtained from this com¬ 
pound by the action of alkalis, and that found combined with alkalis 
in genuine egg-white. 

The third part of this paper discusses the influence of alkalis and 
of acids upon albumins. It is shown that the quantity of acid or of 
alkali required to keep albumin in solution, on boding, is influenced by 
the presence of neutral salts (NaCl was chiefly examined); that with a 
small quantity of sodium chloride the solvent influence of acids is 
marked, but with a large quantity of sodium chloride alkalis exercise 
a more distinctly solvent action. The albumin remains in these cases 
in the uncoagulatcd form. The stronger acids, as nitric, exercise a 
more marked solvent action than the weaker, as acetic, in the presence 
of an unvarying quantify of sodium chloride. Tables are given, con¬ 
taining the results of experiments with different acids and varying 
quantities of salts, especially sodium and calcium chlorides, upon 
albumin. 


M. M. P. M. 
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Bile-pigments. Part V. By B. Maly 
(Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxi, 106—126). 

The author has obtained, by the action of bromine on bilirubin, a blue 
substance, which he calls tribromo-hUimhin. This body is beet pre¬ 
pared by gradually adding a dilute solution of bromine in chloroform 
free from alcohol to bilirubin suspended in chloroform, when it is 
deposited as a nearly black mass. It is purified by dissolving it in 
alcohol and precipitating with water, and then forms a dark blue-green 
powder. Its composition, as determined by analysis, agrees with the 
formula, C 32 H 33 Br 3 N 406 ; and its formation is represented by the equa¬ 
tion— 

Ca^HaeN^Ofi + 3Br, = C^,H3aBr3N406 + 3HBr. 

Bilirubin.* 

Tribromobilirubin is insoluble in water. It dissolves easily in 
alcohol and ether, forming dark blue solutions, and sparingly in carbon 
bisulphide and benzene. Free acid added to tlie alcoholic solution 
turns it a brighter blue, as is also the solution in acetic acid. The 
substance dissolves in strong sulpliuric acid, with dark groeii colour. 
It dissolves easily in alkalis, with violet colour. Strong potash, how- 
ever, forms a green solution, which is due to partial decomposition of 
the substance, and consequent formation of biliverdin, C 32 H 33 (H 0 )jN 406 . 
Tribromobilirnbiu is rapidly bleached by chlorine. Sodium amalgam 
added to its solution in alcohol and water, converts it into hydrobili¬ 
rubin, ,C 32 H 4 oN 407 . 

J. R. 


On the Possibility of the Disengagement of Free Nitrogen 
Gas during the Decay of Nitrogenous Organic Matter. 

By G. Hufner (J. pr, Chern. [2], xiii, 2W —315). 

Attention has been previou.sly directed to the presence of nitrogen 
gas among the products of the action of the pancreatic f(*rmcTit upon 
fibrin. With the view of discovering, if possible, the source of this 
nitrogen, a number of experiments were undertaken to ascertain, in 
the first place, whether certain nitrogenous organic substances (fibrin, 
urea) could be gradually oxidised by gaseous oxygen at blood heat, wdth 
disengagement of nitrogen gas. The results of the experiments pi'ove 
that the nitrogen in question does not originate in this way, but that 
its presence is due solely to leakage of air through the caoutchouc 
connection between the flask in which the decomposition takes place 
and the tube of the air-pump used for withdrawing the gases for exa¬ 
mination. 

H. H, B. S. 

* The formula of bilirubin previously arrived at by Stadeler nrid the author is 
CjfiHisNgOs, which the author now tliiiiks should be doubled. 
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Physiological Chemistry. 

Contributions to the Theory of the Decomposition of Albumin 
in the Animal Body. By J. Foester (Zeitsclirift fiir Biologie, 
xi, 496—531). 

The author set himself to test the statement of Voit, tliat in the 
animal body the albumin composing the organs, Voit’s organ-albumin, 
is of a relatively stable nature, whereas the nutrient solution of albu¬ 
min circulating in the organs is constantly to a great extent undergoing 
decomposition. 

With this view he introduced into the body of an animal a Uvmg 
organ, and estimated, both before and afterwards, the amount of the 
decomposition of albumin. In other words, he injected into the veins 
of a starving dog defibrinated blood, taken fresh from another dog. 
The blood hirms the living organ, and the albumin composing the blood 
as a whole, is, according to the author, in the form of Voit’s organ- 
albumin. He experimented further by introducing directly into the 
circulation solutions of albumin that had 'not traversed the digestive 
system. 

His chief results are as follows:— 

(1.) Blood introduced into the circulation of another animal of the 
same species is not decomposed at once, but persists in the same for a 
considerable time, and l)ehaves in a manner similar to the blood 
already existing there. This is of some importance in regard to the 
practice of transfusion. 

(2.) Solutions of albumin, which have rot been subjected to the 
digestive process, when introduced directly into the circulation, arc 
decomposed in the same manner and under like condit.ons, as the 
albuminous substances which arc assimilated through the stomach and 
intestine. 

(3.) The albumin contained in the body has not all the same ten¬ 
dency to decomposition, but two forms of it must be distinguished by 
(a) that which is fiimly fixed in the organs and cells and is only 
slightly decora]>o6ed; and (5) the nutrient circulating albumin which is 
continually being in grtat part decomposed, and as constfintly renewed 
by the nourishment. 

E. C. B. 

Fermentation of the Liver, and Poimation of Indol. By 

W. Koukol y a SR oi’OLSKY (Pfliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiologie, xii, 
78—86). 

The observation of Liebtg that the liver, when finely divided and sus¬ 
pended in water, feiments and gives off carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
gases, was extended by Bechamp, who showed that the same occurs 
when the liver has been washed in w’ater containing phenol, and that 
the fermentation is independent of the presence of micrococci and 
bacteria. 
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Tlie author shows that this process cannot be separated from that of 

E efaction; but, nevertheless, that it exhibits certain striking pecu- 
ties; and he confirms B4champ’s statement that the change does 
not depend upon the presence of the lower organisms. He also proves 
that indol is generated during the decomposition of albuminoids in the 
organism, and that it is a normal constituent of urine. 

T. S, 

Conjugated Sulphuric Acids in Urine. By E. Baumann 
(Pfiuger’s Archiv. f. Physiologie, xii, 69—70). 

A PEELIMINART notice of the discovery that by the action of acids and 
warmth on urine, previously treated with barium salts to remove the 
sulphuric acid existing in the form of sulphates, a further production 
of sulphuric acid takes place in consequence of the decomposition of a 
conjugated sulphonic acid, and that the sulphate thus produced may 
exceed in amount the sulphate ready formed in the urine. 

T. S. 


Recognition of Phenol-forming Substance in Urine. By 

J. Munk (Pfliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiologie, xii, 142—151). 

The author finds that herbivorous animals excrete in the urine a com¬ 
paratively larger quantity of the substance, which, when this liquid is 
distilled with mineral acids furnishes phenol, and to which the term 
phenol-forming substance has been applied; also that in man and in 
carnivorous animals a vegetable diet increases the excretion of this 
phenol-forming substance. 

Schultzen and Naunyn having stated that benzene when administered 
is excreted as phenol, this statement appeared to Munk to be extraordi¬ 
nary, seeing that benzene has never been directly oxidised into phenol 
outside the living body. He finds that when he himself takes benzene, 
neither this body nor phenol can be detected in his urine, but that the 
phenol-forming substance is thereby increased in proportion to the 
quantity of benzene ingested. The same was not found to be the case 
with toluene, this substance appearing in the urine as hippuric acid. 

T. S. 


Composition and Possible Origin of the Gas from a Pysemic 
Abscess. By G. Hufner (J. pract. Chemie. [2], xiii, 326--330). 

The total volume of gas amounted to 6'56 c.m. The following are the 
results of the analysis:— 


Carbonic acid and traces of sulphuretted 

hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen . 


1 '05 per cent. 
14-50 

84*45 ,, 


For the sake of comparison the author quotes the following results of 
three analyses of gases obtained from similar sources by Dressier:— 
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1 . 2 . 3 . 

Carbonic acid. 14*0 14*49 10*31 

Oxygen. — 0*83 2*15 

Nitrogen. 84*0 84*18 86*95 

Hydrogen . — — 0*09 (?) 


Sulphuretted hydrogen ., 2*0 0*50 0*50 

Dressier assumed the nitrogen to be a product of the decomposition of 
nitrogenous organic matter. The author, on the contrary, believes all 
the gases to owe their origin to an accumulation of atmospheric air, 
followed by a process of oxidation. 

H. H. B. S. 

Composition of the Air in the Soil and in Dwelling Houses. 

By J. Fokstee (Zeitschr. f. Biologic, xi, 391—407). 

A CONTRIBUTION towards the elucidation of Pettenkofer’s well-known 
views respecting the generation of cholera and enteric fever. The 
author shows that a constant stream of air passes from the soil into our 
houses, and that we are thus placed in direct relation with the soil 
beneath us. 

T. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Simple Apparatus for the Analysis of Gases by Absorbent 
Solutions. By F. M. Raoult (Compt, rend., Ixxxii, 844). 

The instrument consists of a graduated burette closed near each ex¬ 
tremity with a tap; the upper end is continued, so as to form a sort of 
reservoir beyond the tap, the lower end terminates in a fine, almost 
capillary tube. 

Between the lowest division and the bottom tap is a space of about 
3 c.m. which is left filled with mercury, or water, after filling the tube 
with the gas to bo examined. To use the instrument the reservoir is 
filled with an absorbent solution; the bottom tap is then opened to 
allow of the escape of a little of the fluid within the burette, thereby 
causing a slight minus pressure; the tap is then closed and the top 
one opened, whereby some of the absorbent solution is drawn in. 
After due agitation the top tap is opened again, and when the entrance 
of the water from the reservoir (with which the absorbent has been 
replaced) has ceased, the bottom tap is opened, whereby the liquid, as 
fast as it runs out of the burette, is replaced by fresh liquid running in at 
the top, which, flowing down the sides, thoroughly rinses the tube. No 
gas escapes during this washing. The pressure of the remaining gas is 
equalised with that of the atmosphere by laying the tube nearly hori¬ 
zontally, so as to bring the liquid within it into the upper portion of the 
tube against the top tap, which is then cautiously opened: a little 
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water gets forced out and the gas acquires the same pressure as the 
atmosphere. After allowing the tube to stand in a vertical position 
for a few minutes, the bulk of the gas is read off. 

C. H. P. 

Titration of Normal Salts which have an Acid Reaction. 

By C. WiLLGEKODT (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 49—53). 

It is a well known fact that certain salts show an acid reaction, not¬ 
withstanding that all the hydrogen of their acid has been displaced by 
a metal. Such salts allow of being titrated by an alkali. 

An aqueous solution having been prepared, some litmus is added, 
which immediately colours it red. A standard solution of alkali is 
then cautiously added from a burette, the final stage of the reaction 
being indicated by the usual change of colour to blue. 

In this way some of the aluminium salts may be titrated, the pre¬ 
cipitated Al 2 (OH )6 not seriously interfering with the colour if a suflS- 
ciently small quantity of the salt is taken for the determination. In 
the case of potassium alum, the decomposition may be thus repre¬ 
sented :— 


K2Al2(S04)424H20 + CKHO = 4K,S04 -h Al.COH)^ + 24 H 2 O. 

The author has also applied this method of titration to the analysis 
of chrome alum and stannous chloride, and the results in each case 
are very accurate. 

H. H. B. S. 

Use of Bromine on Hydrometallurgy^ Assaying, and Chemical 
Technology. By Rudolf Wagnek (Dingl. polyt. J., eexix, 
644—546. Condmion,)* 

Berthter was probably the first to employ bromine in assaying; he 
made use of it for the assay of iron. A saturated aqueous solution 
dissolves the iron forming bromide, and converts the sulphur into 
sulphuric acid, and the phosphorus into phosphoric acid, the insoluble 
carbon or graphite being left behind as a residue. 

Fresenius’ method for the determination of sulphur in pig iron and 
steel (Zeitsehrift fur Analyt. Chem., 187B, 37) may be modified by 
passing the gases evolved during the solution of the iron in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, through an aqueous or a hydrochloric acid solution of 
bromine, and thus converiing the sulphur into sulphuric acid. 

The use of bromine has been proposed for the determination of sul¬ 
phurous acid in vitriol chamber gases, and the method is probably a 
practical one. 

H. H. B. S. 

* See previous abstract, Journ. Chem. Soc., 1876, vol. i, page 741. 
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Influence of the Asparagine contained in the Sugar Liquors 
from Beets and Oanes on the Saccharimetric Determina. 
tion; Destruction of the Rotatory Power of the Asparagine; 
Method of Determination. By P. Champion and H. Pellet 
(Conipt. rend., Ixxxii, 819). 

The rotatory power of ammoniacal solution of asparagine increases 
with the quantity of ammonia present. An aqueous solution of aspa¬ 
ragine gave (by yellow light) a rotation of — 614"', whilst one to 
which 10 per cent, by volume of ammonia was added gave a rotation 
of — 10 41®. Mineral acids change the sign of rotation—a solution 
containing 10 per c(‘nt. by volume of aqueous hydrochloric acid, gave 
a rotation of 4- 37*27 ’. 

If some asparagine be added to a beetroot liquor, and the solution 
be treated with basic lead acetate, the filtered liquid, although alkaline, 
gives a greater -f rotation than the juice similarly treated, but with¬ 
out the asparagine, would afford. 

The addition of acetic acid destroys the rotatory power of aspara- 
gine. 

The over-osi imation of the sugar in the juice may reach 0*7 per 
cent., duo to the presence of the asparagine. The asparagine may be 
estimated by determining the rotatory powder of the normal juice, and 
then again after the addition of acetic acid, and by a verification experi¬ 
ment, calculating the value of the difference of rotation by comparing 
the rotation of tlie normal juice, and then its rotation after the addi¬ 
tion of a known quantity of asparagine. For example. Let the rota¬ 
tion of a given juice correspond with 300 divisions of the saccha- 
rimetcr; after treatment with acetic acid, its rotation is reduced to 283 ; 
when treated with 2 per cent, of aspamgine, its rotation is 325. Then, 
325 — 300 = rotation due to 2 per cent, of asparagine ; and 300 — 
283 = rotation due to asparagine contained in the juice, from which 
25 : 2 : : 17 : 1*36 the percentage of asparagine contained in the juice. 
The verification is necessary in every case, because the difference in the 
composition of the juices may modify the rotatory power. 

C. H. P. 


Note on the Examination of Whisky and other Spirits for 

Methylated Spirit and Fusel Oil. By A. Dupk6 (Pharm. J. 

Trans. [3], vi, 867). 

Five ounces of tlie suspected spirit is distilled twuce, in an apparatus 
having the receiver connected air-tight with a condenser, w hich is fur¬ 
nished with a mercury valve, to prevent evaporation, having been ren¬ 
dered alkaline the first time, acid the second time, and about two-thirds 
being distilled over each time. The distillate is then shaken up with 
dry potassium carbonate, and again twice distilled, half an ounce 
being driven over each time; this then contains any methyl alcohol 
that was originally present. This last distillate is diluted with water 
to a 10 per cent, strength, and the alcohol determined, 1st, by specific 
gravity; 2nd, by Geissler’s vaporimeter; 3rd, by oxidation. The differ¬ 
ence between the amount indicated by oxidation and that shown by 
specific gravity, gives a rough indication of the methyl alcohol pi'esent. 
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The vaporimeter gives higher results the greater the amonnt of methyl 
alcohol present. Should fusel oil be present, the spirit is oxidised by 
potassium dichromate, the excess of dichromate then reduced by zinc, 
and the acids distilled oflP; the acid distillate is then neutralised by a 
standard solution of soda, and then standard sulphuric acid, equal to 
one-twentieth of the soda employed, is added; the contents of the 
tetort being then distilled at 130°, acid is again added, and the liquid 
distilled to dryness. The acid distillate, containing the acids higher 
in the series than acetic acid, is neutralised by barium carbonate, and 
evaporated to dryness. From the barium present the amylic alcohol 
may be calculated. 

E. W. P. 

The Quantitative Estimation of Hsemoglobin in Blood. 

By A. Ra JEW SKY (Pfliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiologic, xii, 70—77). 

A COMPARISON was made of the various methods of determining haemo¬ 
globin, devised by Hoppe-Seyler, Preyer, Brozeit, and Quincke. 

Hoppe-Seyler’s colorimetric is preferred to Preyer’s spectroscopic 
method as being more exact. Brozeit’s method of converting the 
heemoglobin into heematin, and weighing the latter, is too tedious, 
Quincke’s mode of using hollow prisms in the baBmatinometer was found 
to be rather more delicate than when blood is simply diluted in the 
hsamatinometer in the ordinary manner. 

Though all the modes of determining haemoglobin were found to be 
defective, the error with each method is almost constant, and may 
either be ignored or allowed for, so that very accurate estimations of 
haemaglobin may be made. 

In estimating haemoglobin by the colorimetric method, a solution of 
picrocarmine ma}^ be substituted for the standard solution of haemo¬ 
globin, and has the advantage of being constant. 

T. S. 

On the Amount of Nitrogen and Albumin in Milk, and on 
the Estimation of Nitrogen in Albuminoids. By Lko 

Liebermann (Liebig’s Annaleii, clxxxi, 90—105). 

The author has made a series of experiments, with the object of com¬ 
paring the total amount of nitrogen in milk with the amount obtained 
in the form of albuminoids by various methods of precipitation. His 
results are summed up as follows :— 

1. By the methods of Brunner and Hoppe-Seyler, a considerable 
proportion of the albuminoids escapes precipitation. 

2. Haidlen’s method gives the w'hole of the albumin. 

3. Tannin completely precipitates the albuminoids in milk. 

4. Milk contains, besides casein and albumin, a third albuminoid, 
differing from both. 

5. Milk contains no nitrogenous substance other than albuminoids. 

In the above experiments the nitrogen was determined (1) by a 

modification of Will and Varrentrapp’s process, the evolved ammonia 
being collected in a known quantity of hydrochloric acid, which was 
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titrated by a standard soda-solution ; and (2) by the method of Dumas. 
In all cases the latter process gave about 34 per cent, more nitrogen 
than the former. Hence it is necessary, in estimating nitrogen in 
albuminous substances, to obtain it in the gaseous state. 

J. R. 


Technical Chemistry. 

Sulphur in Coal Gas. By A. Verigo 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 990—992). 

Coal gas containing 2 grms. of sulphur in 100 English cubic feet was 
found to charge quickly with sulphurous acid the atmosphere of a room 
in which it was burnt. The sulphurous acid rapidly oxidised under 
these conditions into sulphuric acid, considerable quantities of which 
could be detected on objects in the apartment. The destructive action 
produced on goods and articles of furniture exposed to accumulations 
of sulphuric acid arising from this cause was proved in several ways. 

R. R. 


Softening of Water. By W. Kalmann 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 342). 

The method of B^renger and Stingl, viz., treatment with calcium 
hydrate and caustic soda, is recommended. The following analyses of 
a water l)efore and after the treatment, are given:— 



CaO. 

MgO. 

Na-P. 

FePa and 
AI 2 O 8 . 

CO 2 . 

so». 

Before. 

. 1-265 

0-832 

0-030 

O-OOG 

1-360 

0-883 

After . 

. 0-038 

0-134 

1-244 

0-005 

0-029 

0-911 


Before .. 
After .. 

Cl. 

0-145 

0-183 

SiOj. 

0-113 

0-060 

Loss on 
heating. 

0-035 = 
0-033 = 

4-669 

2-637 



It was found that water which, after 14 days* use, caused the forma¬ 
tion of a thick crust on boilers, might be employed for two or three 
months, after being subjected to the softening process, without bringing 
about the deposition of anything more than a slight slimy deposit, 
which could be easily removed. 

M. M. P. M. 


Removal of Gypsum from Water by means of Barium 
Oxalate. By P. Anthon (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 546). 

The quantity of barium oxalate necessary for the complete removal of 
gypsum from water does not depend merely upon the quantity of 
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gypsum present, but also to some extent upon the temperature and 
the length of time during which the barium salt is allowed to act 
upon th^e solution. The complete removal of 7*5 parts of gypsum by 
17 parts of barium oxalate at 12®—15® temperature required 60 hours. 
At 67®—50® temperature, 3 hours; and at 94®—lOO® temperature, 
half an hour. 

^ In all cases more than the theoretical quantity of barium oxalate 
must be used. For example, the removal of 7*5 parts of gypsum 
would require theoretically 10 parts of barium oxalate, whereas in 
practice it is found that even under the most favourable circumstances 
at least 16 parts are necessary. 

H. H. B. S. 

Contamination of the Atmosphere by Trades and Factories. 

(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 87—89). 

Snwke .—As a mean of 238 analyses, F. Knapp found in coal 1*7 per 
cent, of sulphur, of which no more than 0*2 per cent, remains in the 
ash. By burning 1,000 toii.s of coal, 15 tons of sulphur are sent into 
the air as sulphurous acid, which soon becomes converted into sul¬ 
phuric acid. London air is said to contain 1*67 grms. of sulphuric 
acid in 1,000 cbm.; in Manchester 1,000 cbm. contain as much as 2*67 
grms., the rainwater tliere contains about 0*001 per cent, of acid. 
Smith states iliat acidiferous air is injurious to the health of delicate 
constitutions, and he thinks that the bad etlb(5ts it lias on the mental 
activity have not been sufficiently considered. Plants suffer even more 
than men. According to Stockhardt, pine-trees (("onifejw) suffer more 
than leaved trees, such as birch, beech, oak, and fruit-trees. Sclirddcr 
states that leaves ab.sorb sulphurous acid from air containing only 
about 0*0002 vol. of acid ; Smith, however, believes that the injuries to 
plants are caused merely by the damp air carrying down the acid, dry 
acidiferous air having no effect on plants. Steiuliart numtions that 
for clamps and furnac(*s of old construction a di.stance of 70 to 125 
meters, and for closed furnaces, witli chimney 18 meters high, a dis¬ 
tance of 35 to 50 meters will prevent the acid in smoke from damaging 
vegetation. Coke furnaces proved to be most injurious to })lantH ; the 
effects were noticed at a distance of 250 meters. The smoke from 
brick kilns is less injurious, as the magnesia and lime of the clay retain 
tlie acid, clay containing pyrites will yield more acid. 

Flue-dust .—According to Vivian, copper-smelting works evolve snl- 
phurous acid, sulphuric acid, and compoand.s of arsenic and fluorine. 
In the preparation of lead about 12 2 )er cent, or more of lead oxide is 
volatilised. Pelzner and Vohl have found in the bark and leaves of 
trees over 0*5 per cent, of oxides of the lead and zinc. Sulphurous 
acid and compounds of arsenic and zinc escape into the air and poison 
plants and animals fed therewith, in spite of the ari'ungements made 
for condensing these vapours. In 1864 the Halsberg and Mulden 
foundries near Freiberg had to pay about 55,000 marks of compensa¬ 
tion, and after introducing in 1870 several improvements in their con¬ 
densing apparatus they still had to pay 4,783 marks. 

Leplay’s calculations show that in South Wales alone, yearly, about 
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92,000 tons of snlphurons acid are sent into the air. A Belgian Select 
Committee state that from two sulphuric acid factories daily about 400 
cbm. of sulphurous acid escaped into the air; and although with a well 
regulated method this loss will not be so great, still such contamination 
will never be entirely removed. By preparing 100 kilos, of ultramarine 
about 40 kilos, of sulphur are sent into the air, which Gentell proposes 
to use for the manufacture of sulphuric acid; but as the gas is not 
evolved regularly and is also very much diluted with other gases these 
difficulties will not be easily got over. According to von Dechen, in 
1872, about 33,700,000 tons of coal were used in the German empire, 
which are equal to 1,000,000 tons of sulphurous acid. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved by working up soda residues; the 
injurious effects of this gas have not been investigated sufficiently. It 
is also a constituent of putrid gases, which, arising from slaughter¬ 
houses, tanneries, glue and soap-works, are a nuisance to the neigh- 
boui'hood. Putrid gases, however, are also evolved from closets, street- 
gutters, and from the soil of large cities in such quantities that the 
gases escaping from well managed chemical works are comparatively 
insignificant. 

D. B. 


A Peculiar kind of Steam Boiler Corrosion. 

By V. Wae(THa (Dingl. pol}t. J,, ccxix, 212—254). 

Tr was observed in a works in Hungary that a short time after com¬ 
mencing work, everything being new, the “heater” associated with 
the steam boiler began to leak, and so much so that it was necessary 
to change it. It was found that the wrought boiler plate of this 
apparatus (7 mm, thickness) was quite perforated in some parts, in 
others corroded to a depth of 4 mm. The inner and actual boiler plate 
was quite intact, and covered with a scarcely perceptible layer of 
calcium carbonate, A:c. 

On examination it was found that the corroded parts were filled up 
with a brown fatty substance, w'hich >vas found to contain mostly 
ferric oxide, together with considenible quantities of a fatty substance, 
some carbon, and mineral matter. The fatty substance was treated 
with ether, which extracted a dark brown fatty body, remaining behind 
on evaporating the ether as a browm greasy mass, insoluble in water, 
and undoubtedly ferric oleate. No glycerin could bo detected. On 
making a synthetical experiment with free oleic acid, the following 
results appeared :—A few cubic centimeters of this fatty acid wei'e 
brought together with water and some iron filings, when, on heating, 
hydrogen gas was energetically evolved, whilst a brown greasy ferric 
compound was formed, soluble in ether. This body contained 11 per 
cent, of ferric oxide, and appeared exactly similar to the residue from 
the “heater.” The explanation of the mystery now became simple. 
In the works mentioned, the “ spent steam ” was returned to the 
“ heater ” for economy sake, and thus free oleic acid, from oily matter 
decomposed by the heat and pressure of the steam cylinder, also 
accompanied it. The drops of condensed oleic acid adhering to the 
iron plate would soon ctimmence action, and become saturated with 
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ferric oxide. This iron compound now suffers decomposition in contact 
with the hot water under pressure, and is split up again to ferric oxide 
and free fat acid. A circular action is thus set up of an insidious kind, 
whereby a relatively small quantity of oleic acid can actually bore its 
way through a 7 mm. boiler plate. 

W. S. 


On Potash. 

By H. Grukeberg (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 254*). 

It is remarkable that the three great sources of potash which have 
been discovered within the last twenty years are the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms: 

1. The carbonised residue of beetroot molasses. 

2. The residues from the washing of sheep’s wool. 

3. The Stassfurt deposit of potassium salts. 

The manufacture of potash salts from beetroot residues is the oldest 
operation of the three indicated above, that from sheep’s sweat is of 
recent date. The manufacture of potash by Leblanc’s process from 
the sulphate is also of recent date. The drawback in the latter method 
is the volatility of the potassium salts. This tells considerably in the 
“ black-ash ” process, and these losses can be ill-sustained, on account of 
file value of the article. This volatility at a high temperature exceeds 
that of the sodium salts. The author has devised a method by which 
the potassium chloride of the Stassfurt deposit, by double decomposi¬ 
tion with magnesium sulphate (also occuning in this deposit), is con¬ 
verted into potassium sulphate. The reaction takes place in several 
stages: 

1. By the action of a hot magnesium sulphate solution upon potas¬ 
sium chloride ; 

3KC1 + 2MgS04 = MgS04.K2S04 -h KCl.MgCL. 

2. By treatment of the hot solution of the above double salt with 
potassium chloride, or by macerating the undissolved double salt with 
a cold potassium chloride solution: 

K2S04.MgS04 -h 3KC1 = 2K,S04 -h KCl.MgCh. 

3. Decomposition of the double salt, KCl.MgCL, by maceration with 
cold water. 

The magnesium chloride acted very injuriously, in hindering by its 
presence the rapid and exact decomposition of the salts in their reaction 
upon one another. The potassium sulphate thus obtained was a fine 
crystalline powder, and of great purity. For the conversion into sul¬ 
phate by means of sulphuric acid, the author considers it most advan¬ 
tageous to use the beetroot residues containing potassium chloride with 
from 10 to 12 per cent, of potassium sulphate already, and tolerably 
free from sodium salts. He also recommends the use of the potassium 
sulphate obtained from “ kelp.” The fusion of the potassium sulphate 
with limestone and coal (“black-ash process”) is carried out just as 
in the case of soda, but it is especially necessary here to avoid too high 
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a temperature. Witli coals very rich in nitrogen, potassium ferro- 
cyanide is formed in the black-ash process in such quantity that it 
pays to extract it. The salt separates on evaporation of the car¬ 
bonated lies at 50° Baume, together with undocomposed potassium 
sulphate. A double recrystallisation makes the salt quite marketable. 

The “potash ” (potassium carbonate) prepared from the sulphate is 
very pure, containing on the average 92 to 93 per cent, of potassium 
carbonate, and as impurities 2 to 3 per cent, soda, 2 per cent, potassium 
chloride, and 1 to 2 per cent, potassium sulphate. It is thus superior 
to the Russian potashes, which only contain 68 to 70 per cent, of potas¬ 
sium carbonate. 

The following list exhibits the different kind of potashes of best 
quality which come into the market: — 


Potassium 


Origin. 

Quality. 

carbonate 
with hydrate 
calc, to 
carbonate. 

Sodium 

carbonato. 

Potassium 

sulphate. 

Potassium 

cliloride. 

America. 

1 

lot 

4 

1*4 

4*0 

2*0 


2 

71 

2 

8-2 

16*1 

3-6 

American jicMirlasb,... 

— 

71 

3 

2*3 

14*3 

3*6 

Tuscan potash . 

— 

7t 

1 

3*0 

13*4 

0*9 

Illyrian ,, . 


81) 

3 

0 *0 

1 *2 

9*5 

Russian ,, . 

— 

69 

6 

3*0 

14*1 1 

2*0 

Sicbenburger potash .. 

— 

81 

2 

6*8 

6*4 1 

0*6 

Hungarian house ashes 

— 

4t 

6 

18*1 

30*0 

7*3 

Galician jxitasb. 

— 

46 

9 

3 6 

29*9 

11*1 

Refined slieep-washl 
ashes .j 

— 

72 

5 

4*1 

5*9 

6*3 

Fnmeh beetroot ash .. 

1 

90 

3 

2*5 

2*8 

3*4 

German potash. 

j> )> . 

2 

80 

1 

12*6 

2*5 1 

3*4 

1 

92 

2 

2*4 

1*4 

2*9 

2 

8t 

9 

8*2 

2*8 

3*5 


Numbers are given showing that the Russian export of potash has 
diminished to one-half of what it was ten years ago, the American to 
one-fifth, their decline being considered undoubtedly due to the discovery 
and working of the stores already mentioned. 

W. S. 

Lucifer Match Compositions. 

By H. SciiWAKZ (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 243—245). 

Two kinds of lucifer matches were experimented upon. The first was 
of Vienna manufacture, and consisted of splinters of w'ood impreg¬ 
nated with rosin, and having brown heads, which ignited exceedingly 
well. Analysis gave lead peroxide, lead nitrate, red lead, phosphorus, 
and sulphur, with dextrin-gum to bind the ingredients together. 

The heads were cut off and boiled with nitric acid. The greater 
part of the mass dissolved. The liquid was filtered to separate woody 
fibre, the filtrate made up to a convenient known volume, one part 
VOL. XXX. Q 
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taken for the lead estimation, the other for the phosphorus (by means 
of molybdic acid). The sulphur was estimated by dissolving another 
portion of a match in a little nitric acid, mixing with water without 
Mtration, and precipitating the lead with hydrogen sulphide, after 
which the sulphuric acid was determined by barium chloride in the 
filtrate, taking the precaution first to drive off nitric acid by evapora¬ 
tion. No permanent residue remaining on ignition, neither nitre nor 
potassium chlorate could be present in the mixture. 

Very good matches, quite corresponding with the above, were 
furnished by the following proportions:—1 part of flowers of sulphur 
was melted under warm water with 4 parts of yellow phosphorus. 
Most of the water was poured off, and the fluid phosphorus sulphide 
was intimately triturated with 4 parts of dextrin-gum. Then 45 parts 
of red lead were decomposed with IJ equivalents of nitric acid, the 
mixture evaporated to dryness, pulverised, and added little by little to 
the phosphorus mixture, and mixed with it. Tlie match-stems were 
saturated with an alcoholic pine-resin solution (these stems previously 
being slightly charred), and were finally dried at a moderate tempera¬ 
ture. They ignite excellently. 

The second kind have four-sided stems, saturated with paraffin. 
They appear to be of Swedish manufacture, and ignite on every surface. 
They have also bright blue heads, igniting with a considerable detona¬ 
tion on friction. Analysis i)roved the ])resence of potassium chlorate, 
yellow phosphorus, calcium carbonate and sulphate, glass-powder, and 
gum. The gypsum "was formed accidentally by the action of the sul¬ 
phuric acid in the indigo-sulphate, acting upon the calcium carbonate 
used to diminish the detonation of the potassium chlorate. The follow¬ 
ing are the composition and tlie probable proportions used for this 
match composition : — 

Per cent. 

Phosphorus. 3*15 

Calcium carbonate.... 15’78 

„ sulpliatc .... 8*90 

Glass-powder. 18*02 

Potassium chlorate .. 35*40 

Organic matter and 1 

100*00 

The phosphorus was melted under the gum-solution, and then the 
chalk, glass-powder, and indigo-sulphate added, the latter in consider¬ 
able excess to compensate for the bleaching action of the ])hosphorus. 
These were all rubbed together, carbonic acid being liberated; and 
lastly, the finely powdered potassium chlorate was gradually mixed in. 
This composition inflames with an explovsion on sulphurised matches, 
but answers best on matches impregnated with paraffin. It acts with 
great certainty and is not liable to injury by damp. 


Probablt* proportions. 

Piios{)homs. 1 part 

(3ialk . 5 parts 

Gypsum . 2*8 „ 

Glass-powder. 0 „ 

Potassium chlomte.. 11*2 „ 

Agglutinating and 1 ^ 

colouring matters j ” 


W. S. 
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The Manufacture of Ultramarine. C. Fubstenau 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 2G9—272). 

According to the aathor’s view, ultramarine is an alumino^sodium 
silicate, in which a part of the oxygen is replaced by sulphur. Many 
observations have proved that only two aluminium silicates are suited 
for the preparation of ultramarine, viz., 2 Al 203 . 8 Si 02 and Al 203 . 2 Si 02 . 
These give, on treatment with di- or pentasulphide of sodium, colours 
of the following properties :— 

(a.) 2 Al 203 . 8 Si 02 with Na 2 S 2 —pure clear blue, but with little depth 
of tint. 

(h.) 2 Al 203 . 3 Si 02 with Na 2 S 5 —pure dark blue and very deep- 
tinted. 

a and h do not coyitain alum. 

(c.) Al 203 . 2 Si 02 wdth Na 2 S 2 —light reddish colour, a little dirty. 

{d.) Al 203 . 2 Si 02 with Na^Ss—dark violet-blue, very beautiful and 
deep in tint. 

c a)id d d,o covtaifi alum. 

Kaolins, which contain alumina and silica in other proportions, yield 
mixtures of different ultiumarinos, and, if corresponding to c above, 
muddy colours are produced. In tlie choice of kaolin, special care 
must be taken io avoid untempered clays, or those containing finely- 
divided stony matter; wdth such kaolin, no pure colours arc obtain¬ 
able. For regulating the amount of silica, either finely-ground and 
washed quartz, or washed and ignited siliceous-earth (“ kieselguhr ”) 
is used. 

The following proportions were found useful: — 

(a.) For a ])ure blue article : — 

2Al,03.:hSi0, -h 4Na,C03 -f 4C -f 7S. 

(&.) For reddisli, aluminous, deep-tinted varieties :— 

Al203.2Si02 -h 4Na2C02 -f 8 C + ICS. 

In formula (^i), the soda may be replaced by Glauber’s salt, wdth 
addition of enougli carbon to lake up all the oxygen of the salt, 
and to form carbon monoxide. Tlicse colours are bright, and have 
very little depth. After a considerable amount of experience and 
observation, the author has come to the conclusion, that if is impos¬ 
sible in one roasting, either in pots or in the reverberatory furnace, to 
obtain a pi’oduct needing no further operation to develop the full blue 
colour. On this account, reverberatory furnaces are now* used, divided 
into three parts, one for drying, one for burning blue, and the other 
for roasting. The usual capacity of such a furnace is 30 to 35 cwt. 
Raking-ont time, 3C hours. Time of cooling, 10 days. 

The Glauber’s salt ultramarine must, at this stage, be well sorted, and 
all white pieces placed again in the original mixture, the remainder is 
roasted, and then treated as usual. 

After another process, the green, unw'ashcd substance is ground wet, 
then boiled with water, washing some eight times. It is then dried, 
sieved, and lastly roasted, and then packed. The working through the 

Q 2 
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furnacing-stago occupies 35 days. A reverberatory furnace furnisbes 
about 15 cwt. of blue in 14 days. Tbe main reason of the preference 
for this furnace is the limited size of the pot-furnace, and the unequal 
product it gave, so that three or four varieties were found as the 
result of each roasting. The author was, therefore, led to construct a 
pot-furnace which would accommodate 32 to 40 cwt. of mixture. 
The furnace is raked out in 8 hours at the longest, and requires two 
days for the cooling, so that a raking-out can take place twice a week. 
Such a furnace yields, in 14 days, 75 cwt. of blue against 15 cwt. in 
the same time by a reverberatory of similar dimensions. In the 
round-furnace, the green obtained is roasted with sulphur as usual. 
By using steam, this operation has become quite safe. 

W. S. 

On the Development of the Ultramarine Manufacture. 

(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 53—60). 

Since the year 1862, the number of ultramarine manufactories has in¬ 
creased by seven in Germany and by one in Austria, but has remained 
the same in Belgium and Franco. The production has increased in 
the proportion of 100 to 240, but this is principally due to those 
German factories that were in existence in 1862. The following 
table shows the development of this industry between the years 1862 
and 1872 :— 



1862. 

1872. 

Number of 
factories. 

1 

! Production. 

Number of ' 
faetones. 

Production. 





f. 

Gennany . 

16 

2751 

23 

6579 

France. 

6 

527 

6 

1156 

Belgium. 

1 

175 

1 

450 

Austria. 

1 

100 

2 

400 


There is, besides, one factory in England and one in North America. 

H. H. B. S. 


Kainite from Kalusz (Galicia). By H. Schwarz 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 345—360). 


The analysis of two samples of the mineral gave the following re¬ 
sults ;— 



KjSO.. 

MgSO.. 

Naa. 

MgClj. 

AljOg. 

HjO and 
lo»B. 

A. 

2212 

18-21 

29-02 

12-79 

2-38 

16-05 

B. 

2277 

17-20 

23-92 

14-60 

6-65 

15-86 


It was attempted to remove the magnesium and sodium chlorides by 
washing with cold water, and then to dissolve the remaining schonit 
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(K 2 Mg(S 04 ) 2 . 6 H 30 ) by solution in hot water: this method was not, 
however, successful. Other methods for obtaining pure potassium 
sulphate were, also, without success, but eventually it was found that 
treatment of an aqueous solution of the mineral with gypsum caused 
the formation of a double sulphate of potassium and calcium, which 
could be readily collected and pressed, so that the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the magnesium and sodium chlorides were removed. On 
boiling this double-salt with water, potassium sulphate goes into 
solution, while gypsum remains, and may be again employed. 

M. M. P. M. 

Manufacture of Alum under Pressure. By M. Faudeu 
(D ingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 365—366). 

The author recommends, for the use of the paper-maker, alum-cake 
prepared by heating China clay with sulphuric acid under a pressure 
of 2 to 2^ atmospheres in leaden vessels. 1'5 parts of clay, heated to 
135°—140° under a pressure of 3 to atmospheres, with 1*8 parts of 
sulphuric acid of 1*525 sp. gr., yielded a cake which dissolved almost 
entirely in water, and had the following composition :— 

Water and AluTTUTuim Sibcic Free sulphuric 

impurities. sulphate. acid. acid. 

37*5 37*0 10*5 6*0 = 100*0. 

The fi*oe acid may bo neutralised by addition of alumina. 

M. M. P. M. 

Decarbonisation of Spiegeleisen by Heat. By R. W. Raymond 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ecxx, 60—64). 

The use of ordinary spiegehdsim in the Bessemer process has a double 
object, firstly, the rc-carboiiisatioii to the requisite degree of the par¬ 
tially or almost completely decarbonised raw iron; and secondly, the 
prevention of the formation of “ red-short ” iron. The author ascribes 
this latter deleterious property to the presence of oxide of iron in the 
molten metal, and he assumes, further, that the manganese contained 
in the spiegeleisen combines with the oxygen of the oxide of iron, and 
in this way passes into the slag. A trifling quantity of manganese is, 
however, retained by the cast steel, and probably co-operates to the 
improvement of its quality. Whatever explanation is accepted, it is 
certain that the action of manganese is not merely favourable, but 
absolutely necessary. But, by the use of spiegeleisen very rich in 
carbon, the quantity of manganese is limited, since for the production 
of soft steel, only a moderate amount of carbon can be introduced. 
The necessity, tlierefore, of the addition of manganese without a 
simultixneous introduction of an excess of carbon, has led to the sub¬ 
stitution of ferromanganese for spiegeleisen, and the only objection to 
its use lies in the high price of this alloy. A short time ago, the 
author’s attention was directed by Prof. Brown to the possibility 
of adapting the process of long heating employed in manufacturing 
malleable iron to the decarbonisation of spiegeleisen, so as to produce 
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a raw iron rich in manganese but containing only a small proportion 
of carbon. The following analyses made by J. B. Britton, show the 
change in composition produced in spiegeleisen by such treatment:— 

Unignited. Ignited. 


Phosphorus . 0*079 0*055 

Manganese. 11*636 10*698 

Carbon . 3*016 0*499 


(See also J, Ghem, Soc., 1876, vol. i, page 453). 

H. H. B. S. 


Analysis of White Fumes from a Blast-furnace near Longwy. 

By L. GiiUNEK (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 559—562). 

The ores used in the furnace are ferruginous oolite, with a matrix of 
clay-slate. They are reduced with coke, and with a blast heated to 
500°—600°, in order to obtain black or grey pig-iron, like that from 
Scotch furnaces. Owing to the high temperature of the blast, a dense 
white smoke is evolved which inerusts the walls of the work. The 
portion soluble in water consists largely of potassium sulphate, but no 
sulphide; but the insoluble part evolves sulphurett('d hydrogen on 
treatment with an acid. On analysis, the deposit was found to have 
the following composition :— 


1 

fK^SO*. 

. 37-82'’ 

Portion soluble J 

1 K 2 CO 3 . 

. 3-90 

in water. | 

KOI. 

. 1*52 

1 

Soluble SiO^ .. 

. 012 


fSiO* .. 

. 22-98i 


CaO . 

. 15*88 

Portion insoluble 

AI 3 O 3 . 

FeO . 

. 9*62 

. 4*00 

in water. 

MnO.. 

. 0*16 


MgO.. 

........ 0*36 


Ik. 

.. not estimated^ 

Hygrometric water. 



► = 43*36 


y= 53*00 


3*20 


99*56 

The analysis of the insoluble portion, not including sulphur, is com¬ 
pared with that of the furnace slag— 



Insoluble portion. 

Slag. 

SiO*. 

. 43*3 

33-0 

Cad. 

. 300 

43-7 

AI 3 O 3 .... 

. 181 

14*6 

FeO. 

MuO. 

. 761 

. 0-3 / 

3-6 

MgO. 

. 0-7 

1-9 


- K 3 O. 

... 1-7 


100-0 s. 

... 0-7 


HjSO*... 

. .. 0-2 



99-4 
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As the slag is more basic than the insoluble portion, it would appear 
that the latter is mixed with free silica; and on examination, it was 
found to contain fibrous silica, which may have been evolved as silicon 
sulphide, which, on exposure to moist air, is decomposed into fibrous 
silica. The potassium sulphate is probably owing to the oxidation of 
volatilised potassium sulphide. 

W. R. 


The Application of Phosphoras to the Poling of Copper. 

By W. Weston (Phil. Mag. [5], i, 542—543). 

The effect of the addition of phosphorus to copper is to “ pole ” it, 
and to increase its density. In practice, the metal is brought near to 
the tough-pitch point by the phosphorus (which is added in the form 
of a phosphide of copper containing about 7 per cent, of phosphorus), 
and the poling finished in the usual way. The quantity of phosphorus 
added corresponds to about *07 per cent., of which about one-half is 
retained. The advantages gained by the use of the phosphorus are— 
1. Increased density of copper. 2. Acceleration of poling process. 
3. Diminished consumption of poles. 

C. H. P. 

Notes on Hydrometallic Copper Extraction. By G. Lunge 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 323—330). 

The sodium sulphate produced in the process of extracting copper by 
■washing with common salt, may be obtained in a state of almost perfect 
purity by evaporating tlie acid mother-liquor from the j)recipitated 
copi)er to dryness, grinding to fine jiowder, and heating until the iron 
salts are com])letely oxidised. On then dissolving the mass in water 
by the aid of heat, the h'rric oxide remains undissolved and may be 
collected in a state fit for sending into the market. The liquid is 
boiled down by steam, with constant agitation, and the sodium sulphate 
crystallised out. Tlie process pays only whei'o fuel is cheap and 
sodium sulphate and feiric oxide valuable. 

In a second jiart of this paper, the process of preparing spongy iron 
is minutely described ; there appears to be nothing new. 

M. M. P. M. 

Method for Finishing Bronze and Brass Articles. 

By F. Dietlen (Dingl. i>olyt. J., ccxx, 90). 

If the articles are ready-mounted and not soldered, they are slightly 
heated to remove all fat. If they cannot be heated, they are washed 
with a solution of potash or soda, dried with sawdust, etched and 
polished, using water but not fat. They are now cleaned with chalk, 
warmed, and varnished. E(]ual parts of sulphuric and nitric acids, 
wdth some zinc, form the etching solution. If the articles are made of 
light or greenish brass, they must be dyed red by boiling them in a 
solution of tartar. The varnish is prepared by dissolving 65 grams of 
shellac in a mixture of 0*5 litre of alcohol, adding 4 tablespoonfuls of 
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turmeric-meal. After allowing the mixture to stand at a warm place 
for 24 hours, it is filtered through felt and ready for use. 

D. B. 

Becovery of Aldehyde in the Manufacture of Sugar of Lead. 

By E. Dollfus (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 92). 

In the process for preparing acetic acid by the oxidation of spirit of 
wine by means of atmospheric air, some aldehyde is always formed. 
By careful working, the quantity of this product can be kept at an 
insignificant figure, but this is always great enough. With good 
arrangements, if the acid be converted into sugar of lead, all this alde¬ 
hyde ought to be recovered. In the manufacture of sugar of lead, hot 
acetic acid vapours are passed through copper vessels with perforated 
false bottoms, on which litharge is placed. Aqueous vapours are 
liberated, and escape during the process; and amongst the first 
portions, the odour of aldehyde is perceptible. By condensing these 
aqueous vapours, the author succeeded in obtaining a certain quantity 
of aldehyde in dilute aqueous solution. He points out how easily 
arrangements might be made for condensing these aqueous vapours 
containing aldehyde, and then strengthening and purifying the product. 

w. s. 


Egg-albumin and Blood-albumin. By Q. Witz 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 84). 

Blood and the eggs of poultry are the chief sources of the albumin 
used by the calico-printer. An inquiry is made with respect to these 
sources, and to the amounts of pure albumin contained in them. The 
gross weight of a hen’s egg varies from 45 to 60 grams, but there are 
occasionally large ones which weigh 69 grnms, consisting of shell, 
8 grams; white, 41 grams ; yolk, 20 grams. The proportion between 
white and yolk is also variable, the amount of white increasing in the 
spring, the amount of yolk in the summer. The author obtained the 
following results as to the amount of albumin furnished by eggs. 
Without making any difference between large or small kinds, 866 eggs 
yield a mixture, which on standing deposits 10 per c(*nt. of impurities, 
and furnishes 1 kilo, of pure dry albumin. This number of eggs yields 
also about 4 kilos, of yolk. Yolk of egg has of late been more and 
more used in the leather industry. 

In the year 1860 the annual consumption of albumin in the Alsacian 
printing industry alone (with about 100 machines) amounted to 
125,000 kilos., representing 37,500,000 eggs,—the produce of 250,000 
hens. The Alsacian manufacturers, therefore, offered a considemble 
sum for the discovery of a good and cheap substitute for egg-albumin. 
This problem is not yet solved. Casein and gum yield colours of little 
solidity, also the proj)osal of Leuchs to replace the egg-iilbnmin by 
fish-spawn has bc'en found of no avail, on account of the impurities 
contained in the latter substitute. Blood-albumin has, however, made 
considerable way in the c.stimation of the manufacturers as a substitute 
for the egg-albumin, but it cannot be used as a complete substitute, as 
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it is too strongly coloured for the production of very fine shades. It 
has been calculated that the hlood of one ox or cow furnishes 4 litres 
of serum, or 400 grams of dry albumin. The serum of a calf’s blood 
furnishes 82 grams of dry albumin per litre. The albumin from sheep’s 
blood thickens better than that from the blood of oxen, with an equal 
yield of serum, but it is more strongly coloured. 1 kilo, of albumin 
represents 2^ oxen, 10 sheep, or 17 calves. More recent results show 
that from one ox it is possible to prepare 750 to 800 grams of blood 
albumin; from a calf, 350 to 400 grams ; and from a sheep, 200 grams. 
The author calculates tliat Paris with its 1,851,792 inhabitants might 
furnish, according to the present consumption of meat, 300,000 kilos, 
of blood-albumin per annum, at 4 marks per kilo., and thus there 
would be given back 72,000,000 eggs. It may be considered that the 
annual meat consumption of six inhabitants of a great city makes 
possible the production of 1 kilo, of blood-albumin. 

W. S. 


Solid Albumin (with 15 p. c. Hygroscopic Water) in White of 
Egg-solutions at 17'5 '. By G. Witx (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 
93). 


Albumin in 1(K) parts. 

1 . 


3 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 


Baumg. 

Sp. gravity. 

0-37 

1 -0020 

0-77 

1-0054 

112 

1-0078 

1-85 

1-0130 


1-0201 

5-32 

1-0384 

7-Ot’, 

1-0515 

8-72 

1-0044 

10-42 

1-0780 

12-12 

1-0919 

13-78 

1-1058 

ir.-48 

1-1204 

17-lG 

1-1352 

18 -yo 

1-1511 


W. S. 


Regeneration of Spent Albumin by means of Pepsin. 

By J. Waonek and G. Witz (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 106—171). 

The property of an aqueous solution of albumin, to deposit the albumin 
in the insoluble form on application of heat, is applied to the fixing of 
a variety of important colours upon cotton. Both soluble and insoluble 
colours are mixed with the cold solution, printed on the cotton-piece, 
and the latter is then steamed, which converts the soluble albumin into 
the insoluble variety, forming a kind of fixed and elastic varnish upon 
the cloth, and mechanically fixing the colouring matter. Both egg- 
and blood-albumin j)ass into the insoluble form, cither wholly or par¬ 
tially, if the temperature of the drying chamber has passed 35°, or 
even if exposed to the suu accidentally, or after allowing it to stand too 
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long. Now the problem hm been, “ How to recover albumin which 
has thus become insoluble and is lost, so as to obtain it again in the 
soluble form for further service.*’ Dilute alkaline carbonates or 
hydrates could bring such albumin into solution again, but such a 
solution lacks the power of coagulating on application of heat; in fact 
the constitution of the albumin is altered by the alkalis, a portion of 
its sulphur being abstracted, and the substance in solution is therefore 
not albumin at all. This prejudicial action of alkalis is at times expe¬ 
rienced in working; thus if the basic lead chromate be not completely 
freed by washing, from adhering lime, and be then thickened with 
albumin and printed, not a bright orange is obtained on the cotton on 
steaming, but, through presence of lead sulphide, a muddy-brown. At 
length J. Wagner devised the following successful method:—He 
brought 350 to 400 grams of such unserviceable albumin in contact 
with 30 grams of calf’s stomach, cut into little pieces and distributed 
through 1 litre of water. The water was treated with 10 grams of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and had a temperature of 37*5°. After 
24 to 36 hours’ standing the whole was passed through a fine sieve, 
and the filtrate neutralised with ammonia, and thus an albumin solu¬ 
tion was obtained wdiich answered every purpose completely. Witz 
uses a sheep’s stomach, and to 1 liti*e of acidified water nearly 125 
grams of dry insoluble albumin. He states that pigs’ stomachs are even 
more active than sheep’s. He further digests for 40 hours at a tem¬ 
perature of 35° to 40°, whereby somewdiat more than half the albumin 
goes into solution. The dissolved portion being separated by a sieve, 
the insoluble portion is treated once more with acidified water in the 
same manner, to bring a further portion of albumin into solution. The 
solution so obtained is without odour, and but little colourt'd, a fact 
worthy of note as regards blood-albumin. It has also the property, 
after neutralisation by ammonia, to become coagulated either by boil¬ 
ing or by addition of alcohol. Experiments as to the use of this 
albumin in ultramarine printing, showed that on steaming, a pure, fast 
blue is obtainable, unafEected by boiling soap solution. There is one 
reaction which marks a difference between albumin recovered by 
pepsin and ordinary albumin. The former treated wdth acetic acid, 
before or after neutralisation with ammonia, either does not at all 
become turbid, or only slightly, and in no case gelatinises, even after 
long standing. On the contrary, one part of egg-albumin dissolved 
in ten parts of water, so that the filtered solution has a sp. gr. of 
1*027, and treated with an equal or half volume of acetic acid of sp. gr. 
1*050, immediately forms a solid, transparent jelly. This also takes 
place if hydrochloric acid be added. Witz has proved conclusively 
that under no circumstances whatever is coagulated albumin soluble 
in acetic acid. The text-books usually state that albumin-solutions 
are not precipitated at all by acetic acid, and are thus in grt^at error. 
Digestion with pepsin is thus a certain method of bringing coagulated 
albumin again into solution. Just as cloth, which has undergone some 
injury in finishing, may be quite freed from its size by digestion with 
malt, and much more easily than by long treatment with boiling water, 
so by the help of pepsin, printed albumin colours, even after steaming, 
can be completely removed from the fabric. 
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For this purpose the piece is placed in warm, slightly acidified water, 
together with some pieces of the membrane of a calf’s stomach. The 
pepsin in presence of the dilute acid dissolves the albumin, and the 
colouring matters as chrome-green, lamp-black, chrome-yellow, ultra¬ 
marine, ochre, &c., are now readily removed by washing. Pepsin can 
bring about the solution of albumin coagulated by boiling, as well as 
that of otherwise insoluble albumin, but the two solutions differ, as 
the former will not coagulate on boiling, but the latter will. The 
presence of a small quantity of free hydrochloric acid is indispensable 
in aiding the solution of the albumin by the pepsifi. Dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 part of sp. gr. 1*160, in 100 of water) alone, after some 
days, at a temperature of 38°, can effect the solution of insoluble albu¬ 
min. The solution will coagulate on boiling, and answers well in 
printing. By digesting blood-fibrin in dilute hydrochloric acid, a 
fibrin solution is obtained, which coagulates on boiling, exactly as the 
albumin solution above mentioned does. It is thus possible that fibrin 
would make a good substitute for egg-albumin. Coagulated fibrin, 
like albumin, on treatment with acidified pepsin-solution, dissolves, but 
apparently in an altered or modified form, as the solution will not 
coagulate on boiling. Coagulated fibrin can also bo dissolved gradually, 
by dilute hydrochloric acid (1 pai*t of sp. gr., 1*169 to 100 of water). 
On heating, the solution precipifiites the fibrin as a thick, solid jelly. 


Cellulose Manufacture. By M. Fa ode l 

(Diiigl. i)olyt. J., ccxix, 428—486). 

Wood is heated with caustic soda-ley, of 8° to 12° (Beaume), in iron 
vessels, at a pressure of 10—14 atmospheres ; the undissolved mass is 
washed, and ivduced to pulp, and is then extremely well adapted for 
paper-making. The (li*awbncks to the process are (1) the loss of soda 
(the brown liquor from the wood is boiled down and strongly heated) 
and consumption of fuel; and (2) the destruction of the iron vessels. 

M. M. P. M. 

Effects produced on Cotton Fabrics by Ozone and Frost 

By F. GOPTELSOKODER (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, t540—544). 

Kochlin observed during the winter months that cotton fabrics which 
had been dyed with indigo perceptibly lost their colour, if, instead of 
being dried, tliey werc laid aside in the factory in a damp condition, 
and exposed to the frost. 

Sinc(> the cotton was exposed only to air and moisture, this deco- 
lorisation must have been produced by the action of one or both of 
these agents; the author therefore submitted a number of similarly 
dyed pieces of calico to the action of the different constituents of the 
atmosphere separately, and in this way succeeded in tracing it prin¬ 
cipally to the action of atmospheric ozone. The crystallisation of the 
water in freezing has, however, also a certain action upon the colour¬ 
ing matter, as well as upon the fibre. 

Pieces of calico dyed with other colouring matters were subjected 
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in a similar way to the action of moisture and ozonised air, and in 
most cases the result was the same, viz., either a change in colour, or 
a more or less complete decolorisation. It is suggested to employ 
ozonised air for the rapid development of certain colours, as for example, 
aniline black, the fibre of the material being in no way injured by the 
treatment. 

H. H. B. S. 

Emulsion Collodion and the Influence of different Bromides. 

By L. Warnerke (Phot. Jour., xvi, 144—148). 

The author describes his mode of preparing from gelatinised cotton a 
pyroxylin which furnishes emulsion collodion having very excellent 
properties. From raw hemp, he has also prepared a pyroxylin in 
some respects similar; but in Whatman’s hand-made papers, he finds 
ready gelatinised cellulose in every way suitable for the purpose. 

Experiments to determine the effects of different bromides in the 
emulsion showed that these vary with the nature of the salt employed. 
Thus, of all those tried by the author, he found that the zinc emulsion 
for negatives far surpassed the rest in every respect; potassium, 
though less sensitive, possessed some compensatory good qualities ; 
while cadmium preparation showed the greatest tendency to fog. The 
photographic properties of a collodion are, therefore, powerfully 
affected by the nature of the metallic basis of the haloid salt em- 

E, R. 

Photographic Action of Eosin. By J. Waterhouse 
(Photographic Journal, xvi, 135—136). 

With the new red dye, known by the name of (;osin, the author 
obtained results similar to those which Vogel has described for other 
colouring matters. The action in the yellow and green part of the 
spectrum was very strong; but upon trying in the camera plates 
prepared with the tinted collodion, it was found that the time re¬ 
quired for exposure was increased threefold; and although the images 
of the foliage and other green and yellow parts of the landscape were 
denser and clearer in the shadows, there was no gain in the matter of 
detail; and but little practical advantage was obtained by the use of 
the stained collodion. 

R. R. 


Use of Photography in Printing Textile Fabrics. 

(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 192.) 

In England, the light of the sun has, for a long time, been used as a 
means of producing certain colorific changes upon prepared mate¬ 
rials, and in this way different print-patterns have been produced of 
marvellous effect. 

Potassium bichromate is extraordinarily sensitive to light. If a 
piece of cloth saturated with this salt be placed behind the Venetian 
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blinds of a window, so that alternate light and dark bands fall npon it, 
it will be found to be peculiarly coloured where the light has fallen. 
This principle is turned to practical account as follows:— 

A piece of paper or thin plate of metal, with the pattern cut out 
upon it, is laid on the fabric, which has been previously saturated 
with the bichromate solution. Both are now enclosed in a frame, in 
which they are pressed together, and the frame, with the paper or 
plate exposed, is set in diffused light. An exact copy of the pattern 
coloured in a very remarkable manner is thus produced. The tiijt is a 
pale red. This colour will act as a mordant with madder, logwood, 
fustic, &c. Thus the fabric, with its pattern already fixed in the 
above manner, is placed in a bath of the above colouring matters, 
when the pattern alters its tint by appropriation of some of the colour¬ 
ing matter of the bath. If a fern-leaf be placed on a glass plate, with 
a piece of prepared stuff stretched behind it, all the exposed parts in 
the light become coloured, whilst the parts protected from the light 
by tile fern-leaf remain wdiite. Thus a white fern-leaf on a pale red 
ground is obtained. 

W. S. 


Resorcin-black. By R. W a o n e r 
(Deutsche Industrie Zeitiing, 187G, 4; Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 90). 

Resorijin' obtained on a large scale by fusing disulphobcnzoic acid with 
potash, when brought into contact with certain reagents, shows remark¬ 
able colorations, ^vIlich seem to prove that it it is not merely of interest 
as a final product of the pn^paration of iluorescein and eosin. An 
aqueous solution of resorcin, treated witli copper sulphate and suffi¬ 
cient ammonia to redissolve the jirccipitate formed, gives a deep black 
solution, which dyes wool and silk black, and may be used also as 
ink. 

D. B. 


Madder-red transformed into Orange. By Ch. Strobel 
(J)ingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 351). 

By placing cotton articles dyed with aniline colours in a wooden vessel, 
and exposing them to the action of vapours of nitric acid, these colours 
arc destroyed like indigo-blue. Steani-groen and steam-blue gain 
when treated in the same manner in brightness of colour, and madder 
becomes converted into a beautiful orange colour, which cannot be 
reconverted into the original red colour by boiling it with soap-solu¬ 
tion. If the action of the acid is not carried on long enough (at least 
4—5 minutes) an orange is obtained, which goes over into a brown, 
if treated with dilute alkalis or soap-solution. 

This paper is well woHhy of notice, os it shows the existence of an 
independent and perfectly stable madder orange, the direct manufac¬ 
ture of which will soon be looked for—in fact seems to have been 
commenced, in so far as several German alizarin manufacturers are 
offering to dye-works a beautiful bright alizarin-orange. 


D. B. 
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A Means of protecting Alizarin from the Action of Iron. 

By J. Wa(3ner and J. DePierre (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 349—350). 

In printing on cotton with alizarin, it is very difficult to prevent the 
steel of the apparatus from acting on the colouring matter. In some 
cases brass (if suitable) is used instead of steel, or the latter is coated 
with shellac, or a mixture of wax and soap, in order to protect the 
colour from direct contact with the metallic iron. This, however, 
is very troublesome, and not always convenient. Wagner recommends 
to add potassium sulphocyanate (20 g. to 1 litre) to the colour. 
Dcpierre found that this salt was active only wlien the mordant of 
alumina was in the form of nitrate, and not as acetate, because the 
iron has to be oxidised to sesquioxide before the potassium salt will 
act. The ammonium salt does not answer. Salts of arsenious acid 
seem to be the cheapest means of protecting alizarin from the action 
of iron; they form ferric arsenate, which is not capable of forming 
with alizarin a lake that can be fixed uiion cotton. The contamination 
of the printed cotton with iron is thus jircvented, and only the pure 
alumina lake, that is to say, the pure alizarin-red, remains upon the 
cotton. 

D. B. 

A New Method of Dyeing with Artificial Alizarin. 

By R. Forster (Dingl. i)olyt. J.,ccxix, 539—540). 

The usual method adopted in dyeing Turkey red consists in subjecting 
the fabric firstly to the process of oiling; secondly, to tr(*atment with 
alumina ; nnd lastly, to the action of tlic colouring matter. Jjy the new 
method the first and last operations are performed simultaneonsly. 
The alizarin is dissolved with soap in the requisite quantity of water, 
and the solution neutralised with sulphuric acid. A mixture of alizarin 
and fatty acid becomes thus separated, furnishing permanent and very 
brilliant colours. 

H. n. B. s. 

Chemical Manufacture of Paper from Wood. 

B^ C. M. Rosen HA IN (Dingl. polyt. *7., ccxx, 81 — 87). 

Wood yields two products, very important in the maiiufacturo of 
paper: (1) the so-called mechanical wof)d-t issue o7)taincd by grinding 
wood ; (2) the cellular tissue, so called wood-cellulos(‘, olitained by 
the action of chemical agents on wood. The former does not form so 
good a substitute for rags as the latter, which yields a substance of 
striking compactness, from which the best qualities of paper can be 
produced. 

In 1865 a large paper factory, belonging to Jesop and Moore, at 
Manayunk, near Philadelphia, established a wood-cellulose factory, 
and based their method of working on the experiments of Ch. Watt 
and H. Bnrgess. Owing to the want of machinery and apparatus, 
the quality and price of the product did not come up to the require¬ 
ments ; however, these difficulties were soon removed, and in 1868 a 
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Gloucestershire paper company, in Cone Mills, near Sydney, erected 
large cellulose and paper works, and prepared their paper exclusively 
from cellulose, without the addition of rags. In 1871 an Buglish and 
Swedish company started five large works in Sweden. Germany 
at the present time possesses six large factories, in all of which the 
above-mentioned method is used. 

For the preparation of cellulose the wood of pine and fir-trees is the 
most profitable; the wood of oak trees, absolutely useless. After 
removing the bark, the wood is cut into small pieces about 20 mm. 
long, 10 mm. wide, and 5 to 8 mm. thick, after which they are passed 
through a machine similar to a large coffee mill. The cutting 
machine consists of a horizontal spindle worked by steam, having 
at one end a centrifugal wheel witli cutter (Muller’s wood-cutting 
machine, hiugl. I'ohit. /., ccxv, 800). 

The wood is then hroiiglit into jierforated leaden vessels, which are 
wheeled into a horizontal boiler. After having filled the boiler, it is 
well closed, filled with caustic soda, and heated by a fire. (Clarke’s 
Boiler, clxxi, 100; Keegan’s Method, ccviii, 810.) After 
four hour’s boiling (the pressure corresponding to ten atmospheres) 
the boiler is (‘m})tied. 'I’he residue, consisting of cellulose, is well 
washed, then bleached, dried and cut into sizes suitable for packing. 
The liquor from the boiler is evaporated and again worked up for soda 
(Fraudel, /A/d., c(‘xix, 428). 

On account of its toughness, cellulose is used only for the prepara¬ 
tion of good (|ualiti(3s of paper, in its unbleached condition for the 
preparation of brown or grey pa])er, and bleached for the preparation 
of white paper as a substitute for white linen. The minimum market 
price of dry and unbleached cellulose is 22*5, and of bleached 31*5 
marks, and, according to a trustworthy paper manufactunu*, cellulose 
at pres(‘nt, if worked u]) for paper, gives for every 50 kilos, of paper 
producial a ju’otit of at least 0 marks more, as compared with that of 
paper made from rags. lOO kiU)s. of dry cellulose give a net profit of 
about 12 marks, corresponding to a gain of 25 per cent, on the capital 
invested. Dry cellulose can be manufactured anywhere, moist cellulose 
(containing from t>0—70 per cent, of water), however, only at places 
not very far from ])aper-W"orks; places near the river are the most 
suitable. The water, which, although not pure, must be clear, ought 
to bo sufficient to supply about 2 cm. per minute. lOU kilos, of cellu¬ 
lose require 40(j kilos, of wood, 28 kilos, of caustic soda, and about 
850 kilos, of coal. For the ])rodiiction of 20 tons of cellulose per 
week, about 55—1>5 workmen arc needed, and, besides the above 
substances, also 5 tons of lime. 

The greatest demand for cellulose is found in Germany, and in 
Austria and Uuugary. In England, the bettor qualities of paper still 
fetch prices high enough to allow manufaeturors to use I’ags for paper¬ 
making. Cellulose is also used on the Continent as a substitute of 
felt for inner solos of shoes, also as a substitue of india-rubber rings 
for tight joints. In conelusion, the author states that Germany at 
present produces yearly about 250,000 tons of paper, and Austria 
about 100,000 tons; and by supposing that only one-fifth of this 
quantity be made from cellulose, this alone would require a yearly 
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production of 70,000 tons of cellulose, or 280,000 tons of wood, 
showing that the production of this article will become of great im¬ 
portance in these countries. 

D. B. 


Gentian Violet. (Chem. Centr., 1875, 511—512*)—This new 
aniline-violet, which is considerably cheaper than the methyl violets, 
occurs in commerce in three shades, B, blue; BR, medium; and 
R, red. The dye is dissolved in 30 times its weight of water at 
60°, brought to the boil quickly, and filtered. A bath for 5 kilos, of 
wool requires 200 grams of tartar, the requisite quantity of colour 
is added, the whole boiled and skimmed previous to passing the yam, 
which should be done three times. The dye takes on equally. 

C. E. G. 

A “forgotten” Colour for Glazed Leather. (Dingl. polyt. J., 
ccxix, 93.)—The simple deco(ition of onion-peel communicates to 
glazed leather a very beautiful orange-yellow. As a mixing colour 
with the bright bark colours, especially willow bark, it furnishes the 
most delicate light tints, adding also a particular gloss and fire. Used 
as a yellow pigment for all brown shades, these arc rendered brighter 
and more expressive. It also seizes readily upon those leathers which 
are difficult to colour, and covers them well and equally. 

W. S. 

Indelible Ink for Printing Cotton and Linen Fabrics in¬ 
tended for Chlorine Bleaching. (Chem. Centr., 1875, 576.)— 
One part of coal-tar is to be mixed with one part of benzene and one- 
tenth part of lampblack. The mixture can be made thinner or thicker 
by using more or less benzol. 

H. H. B. S. 

Painting with Water-glass. (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 373.)— 
The surface (wood, brickwork, or metallic) must be dry, and free from 
rust, or any kind of fatty matter. Any of the pure mineral colours 
may be used. Powdered lime, or heavy spar amounting to 20—25 per 
cent, by volume is mixed wdth the colouring matter, and double as 
much water-glass is added. 

M. M. P. M. 

White Barrel Soap. (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 374.)—This sub¬ 
stance, which answers its purpose well, may be made by mixing 1 part 
of warm cocoa soap, containing 73 per cent, of fatty acids, with 
30 parts of water-glass solution of 37^ per cent. Baume. 

M. M. P. M. 

Sugar Colouring Matter. (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 374.)— 
100 kilos, starch sugar are heated with 1*75 kilos, caustic soda, or with 
3‘25 kilos, of soda crystals, whereby a colouring matter suitable for;^ 
liqueurs, &c., is obtained. 

M. M. P. M. 
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X.— On Variations in the Oritical Point of Oarbon Dioxide in Minerals, 
amd Deductions from these and other Facts, 

By W. N. Hartley, King’s College, London. 

Since the publication of my former paper on this subject, I have, 
through the kindness of several gentlemen, had the opportunity of 
multiplying my observations, and T now propose to lay some of the 
results before the Society. Before entering upon these, however, I 
desire to refer to a paper of the late Mr. Alexander Bryson, pub¬ 
lished in the Proceedings of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, in 1860—61. 
It was the result of ten years* work, comprising an examination of 
microscopical sections of varioas rocks. Fluid cavities were noticed 
in many specimens of granite, the gas bubbles in which disappeared 
when warmed on a hot stage to 36° C., and returned on cooling to 
29°, the liquid undergoing at the same time what appeared to be a 
sort of boiling movement. Not knowing the nature of this liquid, 
Bryson concluded that granite was crystallised from aqueous solutions 
at a temperature not exceeding 29° C. He remarked the same liquid 
in hexagonal prisms of quartz, in porphyry from Dun Dim in Arran, 
in the schorl of Aberdeen granite, and also in the trap tufa of the 
Calton Hill, the basalt of Samson’s Ribs, and greenstone from the 
Crags in the Queen’s Park, Edinburgh. I conclude that this liquid is 
carbon dioxide, for if we take the mean of the two temperatures 
quoted, we obtain 32° C., which is very near the true critical point of 
that liquid. 

In the paper of Messrs. Sorby and Butler, referred to on a former 
occasion (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1869), there was no mention of this seeming 
ebullition, and this was one of the reasons why I doubted the justness 
of their conclusions. In a later publication {Monthly Microscopical 
Journal, vol. i, p. 222) Messrs. Sorby and Butler say with regard to 
the liquid in sapphires, “ After having been warmed, so as to expand 
and fill the cavities, the liquid on cooling often suddenly boils 
violently ; and when these phenomena are observed under the micro¬ 
scope they are extremely curious and interesting.” It does not seem 
in either case to have been clearly ascertained that the substance was 
in the Cagnard de la Tour state. 

The curious appearance of ebullition I have studied very atten¬ 
tively. When the heated gas is chilled, a mist forms throughout the 

VOL. XXX. R 
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cavity, without being disturbed by gravitation. The individual 
spherules of this mist grow so large that they begin to touch each 
other, to coalesce, and to gravitate. They of course at the same time 
entangle gas, and as they descend to the lower part of the cavity the 
spherules of gas or bubbles take an opposite direction; consequently 
when a portion of the liquid has collected at the lower end and gas at 
the upper, there are showers of liquid descending into, and streams of 
bubbles rising out of the liquid. In two or three seconds the move¬ 
ments cease. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 are given representations of a fluid cavity in a 
topaz belonging to Mr. James Bryson, of Edinburgh, to whom I am 
indebted for allowing me to examine some of his valuable specimens. 
When at a temperature two or three degrees below the critical point, 
the liquid has the appearance seen in Fig. I, but when it is further 
heated, there is no line of demarcation in the centre of the cavity; the 
eflect of sudden cooling is seen in Fig. 2. The spherules called gas and 
liquid are passing in the direction of the arrows nearest them. In 
Fig. 3 is shown a smaller cavity of a similar character seen in rock crys- 
tal. The conditions of this boiling seem to be that the liquid carbon 
dioxide shall be equal in volume to the gaseous portion at ordinary 
temperatures, and that the cooling down from the state of gas shall be 
sudden. 



Fio. 2. Fig. 3. 


When the liquid collects, at first the curvature and the boundary 
line in contact with the gas are slight and indistinct, but as it 
increases in quantity so does the curvature increase. The appearances, 
in fact, are like those seen at a higher temperature in Prof, Andrew’s 
tubes of sulphur dioxide. 

The account of experiments made by Vogel sang and Geissler 
Awn, der Physik^ 1869, cxxxvii, 56) on the liquid enclosures in 
minerals, shows that they tried the effect of heat on the liquids, but 
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found some difficulty in ascertaining the temperature at which the 
bubbles disappeared; they, however, concluded it to be 32° C. 

In addition to their experiments with vacuum tubes and the spectro¬ 
scope, they broke quartz containing the fluid under baryta water, and 
got a distinct turbidity produced. They remarked the rate of expan¬ 
sion of the liquid by heat, but in a less satisfactory manner than 
Messrs. Sorby and Butler. 

The most exact evidence of the nature of the expansible fluid which 
places beyond doubt the fact of its being carbon dioxide, is the 
following:— 

The recognition of the spectrum produced by the electric spark in a 
tube which contained such gas only as was liberated by the decrepitar* 
tion of the minerals, and the turbidity caused by crushing quartz under 
baryta-water. (Vogelsang and G-eissler, 1869.) 

The rate of expansion of the liquid in sapphire, very accurately 
measured and compared with that of carbon dioxide and other liquefied 
gases. (Sorby and Butler, 1869.) 

The accurate determinations of the critical point made by myself in 
1875—76, and compared with the true critical point of carbon dioxide. 

To ascertain the critical point, it is necessary to observe what high 
and low temperatures the liquid and gaseous states of the substance 
respectively can withstand. For this purpose throe little thermo¬ 
meters were used, two of which were made expressly for me by 
Mr. Casella. They are each 2^ inches in length; one has a range of 
— 20° to 140° F., the other two are made to register tenths of a degree 
centigrade between 25° and 33°. When the cavities cannot be seen with 
a 1 -inch or 2-inch objective, but when a ^-inch or J-inch is available, 
the simple method I have already described in my former paper fulfils 
this purj)ose admirably if skilfully performed. I say this after having 
tried every conceivable method. 

One form of apparatus was a water-tight cell into which the bulb of 
a thermometer was fixed, and through which a stream of water flowed 
as through a Liebig’s condenser, the whole being clamped to the micro¬ 
scope stage. The refinement on my original plan, which gives one more 
confidence in the results, consists in placing the mineral in a glass trough 
beside one of the small thermometers; the whole is then immersed in 
water at a suitable tempei'ature, and after being stirred round twice or 
thrice is left for five minutes. It is then removed with water in it; 
the sides of the trough arc wiped dry, and it is placed on the micro¬ 
scope stage; but in order to separate it from the metal by a non¬ 
conductor of heat, two india-rubber bands are placed round it. A good 
lens is so arranged near the thermometer that the cavity may be observed 
through the microscope with one eye and the thermometer be read 
mimltaneomhj through the lens with the other. When the cavities are 
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«o small that only a | or a J-incfa objective can be tised, the original 
method of examination mnst be resorted to, as the working distance 
prevents the possibility of using a glass trough. An exceedingly 
useful little contrivance consists of a glass tube about f of an inch in 
diameter and 12 inches long; it is drawn cut to a jet at one end of 
about aperture, the jet being bent at an obtuse angle at 

about an inch from the point. To prevent the glass being softened 
and bending when heated, it is covered for 4 inches in its central 
part by a piece of brass tube, which just slides on not too easily. The 
straight end of the tube is somewhat pojnted, and passes through an 
india-rubber cork fitting into a universal joint upon a stand having a 
sliding motion in the upright, so that it may be raised and lowered at 
will. The end of the glass tube which passes through the cork has a 
piece of india-rubber tube slipped over it, 15 inches in length, and con¬ 
nected with a ball syringe, whereby air may be drawn in and discharged 
again. By heating the metal tube with a spirit-lamp or Bunsen 
burner, the air discharged by squeezing the ball syringe will be heated, 
and may be directed on to the object while under the microscope 
without any displacement.* I have thus examined the specimens of 
quartz, B and 0, described in my previous paper as containing 
nothing but water cavities, and have detected many cavities of very 
small size containing a small quantity of carbon dioxide floating on 
the water. Some of these cavities, in which the liquid was easily seen, 
were no larger than rr^o their greatest diameter, and the 

carbon dioxide was so small in quantity that it would have been unob¬ 
served had it not been for the instantaneous change in appearance of 
the contents of the cavity caused by warm air. Portions of liquid 
carbon dioxide so small as not to be recognizable under a magnifying 
power of 800 diameters, have been revealed by this heating tube. They 
could not have been greater than the of an inch in diameter. I 

imagined that by using the polariscope in conjunction with the jet of 
warmed air, such a strain would be caused by the enormously 
increased pressure (equal to 109 atmospheres) that it would affect the 
polarizing power of the mineral, and by a display of colour make this 
visible even in very small cavities. Such is, however, not the case, 
though in large cavities the strain is seen, and the experiment is a 
very interesting one. 

Mr. James Bryson, of Edinburgh, lent me some beautiful speci¬ 
mens of minerals with large fluid-cavities in them. These are fully 
described as follows :— 

* On mentioning this to Mr. Butler, he showed me an apparatus which he 
contiiyed in order to show the boiling motion in one of his large specimens. The 
oonstruotion is that of a small metal wash-bottle heated by a lamp. To the blowing- 
tube is fixed a flexible pipe and an ivoiy mouth-piece. 
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No. 1. Barium sulphate. Twenty^ne large cavities were seen to 
contain a liquid and a bubble, the bubbles were unafEected by heat. 
Siae of largest cavity, x ^ of an inch. 

No. 2 . A beautiful specimen of barium sulphate, with a long cavity, 
measuring * 3 ^ X of an inch. The contained liquid was water only. 

No. 3. Barium sulphate, containing an immense number of small 
water cavities and a few of greater size, one measuring x of an 
inch. 

No. 4. Barium sulphate. Many cavities containing water only, the 
largest measured ^ x of an inch. 

No. 5. Colourless rock crystal from Quebec. It contained a long 
pear-shaped cavity, partially filled with a brown viscid liquid. The 
viscosity seemed to be diminished by warming. The extreme length 
of the cavity was nearly half an inch and its breadth about ^^ths. 
The brown fluid is probably mineral naphtha. 

No. 7. A topaz filled with oval fluid cavities. In only very few 
cases could the presence of two liquids be discerned, but the effect 
of heat showed that the liquid in greatest abundance was carbon 
dioxide. 

VarinMons in the Critical Point of Natural Carbon Dioxide, 

In examining the critical temperature of the liquid in this specimen 
of topaz just referred to, the following observations were made. Each 
number represents a separate experiment. 

Temperatures at which the liquid was in the gaseous state— 


30-9“ C. 

29-8“ 

30-9° 

29-5“ 

30-8“ 

291" 

30-5“ 

28-6'’ 

30-2' 

28-8° 

29-5° 

28-2“ 

29-5" 



At 27 and 28° it was liquid. The critical point, therefore, seems 
to lie at or about 28° C. Fifteen other experiments showed it to 
be below 28*5°. There was some doubt whether the determinations 
were correct, on account of the difficulty experienced in knowing for 
certain whether the cavities were filled with gas or liquid, because the 
cai’bon dioxide easily filled the cavities by expansion before the critical 
point was reached, and it was not easy to say whether formation of a 
bubble was caused by the simple contraction of the liquid, or by the 
conversion of the carbon dioxide from the gaseous to the liquid state. 
It is true that the bubbles in forming (the microscope being inclined) 
moved across and sometimes around the cavities, showing that the 
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latter was the true cause of the return of the bubble, for had it not 
been so, the bubble would have re-appeared at the spot where it was 
seen to vanish. But the conclusion was open to some suspicion 
because the bubbles always came from the same ends of the cavities. 
I was, therefore, glad when I found the cavity. Fig. 1, containing 
water and a considerably larger proportion of gas than was seen in 
the others. As the liquid in this particular case always condensed 
with the remarkable boiling motion already mentioned, it was certain 
that it had attained the gaseous state, and as the carbon dioxide never 
expanded to such an extent as to fill the cavity entirely, there was no 
difficulty in ascertaining what temperature it could withstand. The 
following numbers represent the readings of the thermometer :— 

Gaseous state. 

29 - 5 ° 287 '^ 

29-2^ 28*6° 

28 - 9 *’ 

28*8° 

There is no mistake about these numbers; the critical point is 
28*5° 

On another occasion, a further scries of experiments was made with 
the following result. In the cavity, which was only half full of liquid, 
Fig. 1, it appeared that the carbon dioxide had a higher critical point 
than that in the other cavities containing a much greater proportion of 
the liquid—thus at the temperatures 27*05'^, 27*5*" and 27•25° the carbon 
dioxide apparently existed as gas in all cavities excepting that shown 
in Fig. 1, and the bubbles did not return till the temperature had 
sunk to 26*6°, 26*5°, 26’5°. As in the.se cases the bubbles travelled, it 
seemed to be a true condensation and not merel} a contrnrJion which 
caused its return. I am, however, inclined to think that though the 
liquid is formed probably at 28*5° in all the cavities, yet it requires a 
very considerable amount of contraction before its liquid volume shall 
be less than that of the? cavity. I mean that when the liquid is formed 
it is in a state of great compression, and that a considerable amount of 
contraction is required to remove this compression. Furthermore, 
after the compressed state of the liquid is relieved, that a furtlicr 
contraction is required to tear the liquid away from the moist walls of 
the cavity. Although I have expressed the opinion that the liquid, 
when simply expanded so as to fill the cavity by expansion, always 
contracts, so that the bubble returns at the same spot where it was 
last seen, yet I cannot think that this is exactly true in cases where 
the expansion is sufficient to fill the cavity at a temperature two or 
three degrees below that of the critical point. 

In the foregoing experiments, the specimen w\as examined while 
immersed in a trough of water, but it was considered advisable to put 
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it in water at the following temperatures, remove, hastily dry and 
examine it. Observations of the long cavity, Pig. 1, thus made, 
showed that at 28*4°—28*3®—28*1®—28*1®, the carbon dioxide was 
in the gaseous state, while at 28® it was seen to be liquid. 

My friend, Mr. B. L. P. Potts, of Camberwell-grove, lent me a 
beautiful twin crystal of colourless topaz. A large shallow cavity was 
noticed, containing very little liquid carbon dioxide floating on water, 
and a large proportion of gas. Prom five experiments the critical 
point was ascertained to lie between 26'5° and 28°; from the shape 
of the specimen it was difficult to examine it more satisfactorily. 

Specimen of quartz. Cavity not easily seen. Gas at 31®. Liquid 
at 30*9®—30*9°. This was a cut specimen, mounted for the micro¬ 
scope. 

Specimen of Topaz. Colourless, obtained from Mr. Darker. The 
liquid was easily made to fill the cavities by expansion, and therefore 
it may be doubted whether these temperatures will yield the true 
critical points. 

The carbon dioxide was gaseous at 27*7®, 27*7®, 27*7®, 27*7°, 27*6®, 
and liquid at 27*0®, 27*0®, 27*2°, 27*4®, 27*5®. 

Critical point between 27*5® and 27*6®. 

Cut specimen of Tourmaline from North America. Cavities con¬ 
taining water and carbon dioxide—the cavities were not inconve¬ 
niently full. The following temperatures each represent a separate 
experiment:— 

Liquid. 

26*9° 

26*6® Plainly visible. 

26*75® } difficulty. 

27*25® 

27*25® 

Boiling seen on cooling to just below this temperature. 
Critical point 27*27®. 

In each experiment the substance was placed in water of the tempe¬ 
rature stated. 

Tourmaline from North America. Cavities contained both water 
and carbon dioxide; it was in the gaseous state at 27*2°—27°, and the 
liquid was seen to be returning at 26*95®—26*9°—26*9®; it was 
plainly seen at 26 8®, and on cooling below this temperature the liquid 
contracted. The cavities contained sufficient liquid to expand or con¬ 
tract with increase and decrease of temperature, but not sufficient to 
fill the cavities, the critical point was, therefore, easily determined. 
These two specimens were lent me by Mr. Potts. 


Gas. 

28® 

27*9® 

27*7® 

27*5® 

27*4® 

27*3® 
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Specimen of quartz, cavity with water and carbon dio»de, the 
latew seen only with a half-inch objective— 

Gas at. 310° 31*0° 

Liquid at. 30 5° 307° 30*9° 30*9° 

The trough could not be used in this case, so that the specimen had 
to be removed from the water, wiped hastily, and placed on the micro¬ 
scope stage ; in operating in this way, -j^^th of a degree is as near as 
the extremes of gas and liquid can be approached. 

A specimen of quartz. Lent by Mr. W. G. Lettsom. The cavity 
was well seen with a half-inch objective. It contained water and liquid 
carbon dioxide,—the latter in sufficient quantity to fill the cavity by 
expansion. The following temperatures were taken:— 

Liquid. 

30*9° 

30*8° 

32*0° 

32*0° 

32*2° 

32*4° 

Critical point about 32*6°. 

This temperature is not sufficiently wide of the critical point of 
carbon dioxide to justify any suspicion of the liquid being any other 
substance, and as the specimen was a microscopic section of quartz, 
there is no likelihood of error in taking the temperature to account 
for this variation. As the half-inch objective had to be used, the 
method of taking the critical point was the same as that employed for 
the tourmalines, which show a variation in tlie opposite direction. 

Another specimen of quartz. From Mr. Lettsom. One cavity 
containing water and sufficient carbon dioxide to fill the cavity by 
expansion:— 



Liquid. 

Gas. 

32° 

35" 

32-5° 

34-75 

32-7° 

34-5° 

32-9° 

34-0° 

33-0« 

33-7° 

33-0“ 

33-7° 

33-(>° 


33-6° 


33-6° 



o 


I Liquid instantly 


returned. 


Critical point 33 7° 
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Another similar cavity was observed in the same specimen, but was 
too small to make any trustworthy experiments with. 

A third specimen of quartz, also belonging to Mr. Lettsom. The 
cavities all contained water, and, in addition, carbon dioxide as liquid. 
The specimen was cut and mounted for the microscope, and the 
cavities were examined with a two-inch power. 


Liquid. 

GUs. 

28-5“ 

29-6° 

28-8“ 

29-5“ 

28-8“ 

29-4“ 

29-0“ 

29-2“ 

29-0° 

29*0° liquid reappeared. 
Critical point 29°. 


The liquid could expand so as to fill the cavity; the specimen, there- 
foi*e, was inverted, and as the bubble re-appeared at a fresh place, it 
was considered that the critical temperature had been reached. Another 
larger cavity in the same specimen was liquid at 80*9° — 80*9®, and 
gas at 31°. Hence two cavities in the same specimen may contain 
liquids with different critical points. About twenty toip^malines, four 
sapphires, several topazes from Brazil, and two or three beryls from 
Cejlon, yielded nothing of interest. About two dozen garnets of 
different kinds were examined ; no cavities were seen, but they inva¬ 
riably contained crystals of what appeared to be spinel. 


Examination of Rock Sections, 

Professor N. S. Maskelyne placed a microscope at my disposal in 
the British Museum with a large number of rock sections of great 
interest. Of these thirty-six specimens were chiefly trachytes from 
Hungary. Many of these had cavities in them containing fluids, 
generally water. One piece of grey trachyte from Ober Fernezely, 
Hungary, had a few cavities containing two fluids. There were five 
hypersthenites from Bohemia, a piece of serpentine and one of horn¬ 
blende slate from Baden. Five specimens of syenitic granite from the 
Isles of Mull and Skye, and diorite from Arran contained minute 
water cavities; one of the specimens from Mull seemed to be worth a 
second examination. Four specimens of diabase from Kinghorn in 
Fifeshire and one from the Cuchullins in Skye. Three specimens con¬ 
sisting of felsite, felstone, and greenstone from Mull. A piece of quartz 
porphyry from Sligachan in Skye. Porphyritic pitch-stones from the 
Isles of Arran, Eigg, and Mull, and twenty-four various rocks from 
different sources, many of these were basalts, in all eighty-seven speci¬ 
mens. Trachytes, porphyry, sanidine rock from the Laacher See, diabase 
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from Iforway and Nassau. Tracliyte from the Siobengeberge and 
from Klinikler Thai in Hungary to the number of thirty-seven specimens 
were also examined. The following were from Professor Maskelyne’s 
own collection:—Pour sections of Aberdeen granite, syeiiitic granite 
from Mull and Skye, two sections of trap tufa and two of green jade, 
twenty-one specimens of Labrador felspar from Lake Baikal, and por- 
phyry from Greenland, felstone from Mull, two basalts from Auvergne, 
from the Cave Hill Belfast, the Giant^s Causeway, and Unkel on the 
Rhine, Dutzbach, and Frankfort contained nothing leading one to a 
more detailed examination. A rock from Thjorsa in Iceland, consisting 
of anorthite, augite, and olivine, contained some small cavities appa¬ 
rently holding two liquids. Eulysite from Sweden, which consists of 
augite, garnet, and olivine, and enstatite from the Haute Loire con¬ 
tained no cavities. 

These notes indicate the particular direction of inquiry which may 
possibly lead to interesting facts, and which will be continued. Accord¬ 
ing to the regulations of the British Museum it was impossible to make 
use of the heating tube for these specimens. 

From the collection in the British Museum the following minerals 
were examined? namely, three emeralds:— 

No. 1. A small specimen from Santa Fe de Bogota, w^ater cavities 
only were seen. 

No. 2. A large specimen from the same locality contained a large 
number of cavities, within which was an aqueous solution. In every 
case there was seen a bubble, and beside it a square crystal of about 
twice the size of the bubble. Similar bubbles and crystals have been 
seen by Messrs. Sorby and Butler in emeralds (see Proc. Roy. Soc.^ 
vol. xvii, pi. vii, fig 8). 

No. 3. A large specimen as before. Water cavities only were 
noticed. 

No. 4. A cloudy beryl from Surat, Bay of Cambay, India Con¬ 
tained water cavities. 

No. 5. Another beryl from Surat contained an immense number of 
cavities, some containing two fluids. Experiments made on the critical 
point by immersion in a glass trough. 

The substance was liquid at 30'8°, 30*9°, 30*9" C., it was found to 
be gas at 31°, 30*95°, 30*95°; the difference between these latter 
observations shows the critical point to be about 30*92°. 

At 30*9° the liquid had almost entirely filled up many of the cavities, 
only a small bubble was seen ; on cooling even two- or three-tenths of 
a degree the liquid contracted to a wonderful extent. Boiling was 
seen in many cavities on cooling down from the critical temperature. 

Zircons. No. 1. From Ceylon; many cavities perfectly dry and 
apparently empty. 
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No. 2. From Ceylon ; contained cnrious rounded semi-opaque spots. 

No. 3. Red Australian zircon. Nothing seen. 

No. 4. From Ceylon ; contained nothing but opaque matter. 

No. 5. Crystals of zircon from Ceylon; full of cavities but no liquid, 

Olivine. No. 1. Fine crystal of olivine from the Levant; very irre¬ 
gular cavities, some apparently containing water and a bubble. 

No. 2. A rough crystal; contained oval cavities apparently empty. 

Twenty or thirty specimens of olivine in small crystals; nothing but 
opaque enclosures were noticed. 

Oriental Sapphires. No. 1. This was a thick slice off a large crystal, 
it contained a little reddish colouring matter. It contained a great 
many small cavities and several very large ones with much carbon 
dioxide and very little water. This specimen was very thick, and there 
was some little difficulty in taking the exact critical point; it lay, how¬ 
ever, between 80’5° and 31°. 

No. 2. A smaller specimen filled with good sized cavities, containing 
much liquid carbon dioxide and but little water. At 26° it was ex¬ 
panded so as to fill the cavity, and at 25*5° the liquid returned sud¬ 
denly. 

No. 3. A cut specimen which had evidently been worn in a brooch ; 
there were many cavities containing liquid carbon dioxide and a little 
water, the former was in the state of gas at a temperature of 30°; it 
became liquid again at 29*5°. 

The following table shows all the variations noticed in the critical 
point of carbon dioxide existing in various minerals:— 


Critical point. 


Topaz . 

. 28° C. 

Topaz . 

. 28- C. and 26 5^ 

Topaz . 

. 27-55° 

Tourmaline. 

. 27-27° 

Tourmaline. 

. 26*9° 

Sapphire. 

... .. between 30*5° and 31° 

Sa})plure. 


Sapphire. 

. 29-5° 

Rock crystal . 

. 30-95° 

Rock crystal ... . 

. 30-95° 

Hock (uystal . 

. 32-5" 

R(ick crystal . 

. 33-7- 

Rock crystal . 

. 29" 

Rock crystal . 

. 30-95" 

B(!ry1 . 

. 30-92- 
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Inferences as to the Formation of Corundum and Topaz, 

It is noticeable that sapphire and topaz both have the critical point 
of the carbonic anhydride they contain altered to the extent of two or 
three degrees below the normal temperature. This indicates the pre¬ 
sence of some incondensable gas. Andrews (Proc, Boy, 8oc., 1876) 
has shown that the critical point is lowered considerably by traces of 
such gas. As nitrogen has been detected in the fluid cavities of quartz by 
Sir Humphry Davy, it is probable that the same gas is here present. 
It is inconceivable how the atmosphere can have penetrated to the bowels 
of the earth where these minerals were formed under great pressure; 
the possibility, indeed, of its being air is excluded but nitrogen often 
escapes in a pure state from mineral springs and fissures. The same 
lowering of the critical point is observable in all the cavities in the two 
tourmalines from North America. In some of the specimens of quartz, 
the reverse, a raising of the critical point, is noticeable. This cannot be 
due to vapour of water, for the vapour tension of carbon dioxide at 
28*3*^ 0. is 70*39 atmospheres, and that of water at so low a tempera¬ 
ture as 31® 0., and so high a pressure as 70 atmospheres, would be 
practically nil. Again, we do not find it in any way affect the critical 
point in most specimens of quartz, therefore I believe the alteration 
to be due most probably to presence of hydrochloric acid. This gas 
has been recognised in the aqueous contents of cavities by Mr. Sorby 
(Quarterly Journal Geolog, 8oc,^ xiv, 453—500) and by myself. Its 
vapour tension at lOG'" when liquefied, according to Mitchell, is 
40 atmospheres, while according to Davy and Faraday, that of carbon 
dioxide at the same temperature is GO atmosphei-es. We may quite 
expect that a solution of the gas in water would affect the critical tem¬ 
perature of carbon dioxide in the same manner as, and perhaps more 
decidedly than the dry gas. As the specimens in which the high critical 
point was seen were not my own, I could not destroy them for the pur¬ 
pose of deciding this question. With regard to the formation of corun¬ 
dum and topaz, Hautefeuille has obtained the former artificially by 
passing nitrogen laden with water vapour and hydrofluoric acid over 
alumina in an intensely heated porcelain tube; the aluminium fluoiide 
formed is decomposed, and crystals of corundum line the interior of 
the tube(J.^n. Ghim. Phys, [4], iv, 153). Now if aluminium fluoride 
or chloride were to come in contact with calcium carbonate, a decom¬ 
position would occur in which carbon dioxide and alumina would be 
separated. The former, being compressed, would form cavities for 

* The small amount of air dissolved in water might possibly be retained while ilie 
percolation of soil and rocks continued, but it would not be liberated easily from its 
dissolved state. 
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itself in the crystals, and on cooling would liquefy. Were the 
aluminium fluoride or chloride in the state of vapour, or if the aluminio 
compound be cryolite, the resulting liquid carbon dioxide would be 
dry, and this in some of the specimens possessed by Mr. Butler 
appears to be the case. In topaz and some sapphires, however, water 
is present, but not in any considerable quantity, which points to the 
conclusion that in such cases the minerals were formed from moist 
materials, but not from aqueous solutions, as is the case with quartz 
and tourmalines. 

As aluminium chloride boils at 180®—^185® C., and as cryolite fuses 
below a red heat, it is obviously within the range of possibilities that 
one of these substances, or both of them in fact, may be sources of 
crystallised alumina when brought into contact with limestone in a 
heated state. It is remarkable that in those cavities where no water 
accompanies carbon dioxide, the liquid has no adhesion to the walls of 
the cavity, and therefore presents a surface to the gaseous portion, which 
is convex. Vogelsang and Geissler have likewise noticed that in 
some cases the liquid takes the same direction of curvature as mercury. 
It is undoubtedly the moist or dry condition which causes the greater 
or less adhesion, and consequently the concave or convex curvature. 

In making these observations it is necessary to get rid of double 
refraction by fixing a Nicol’s prism on to the microscope stage; other¬ 
wise in small water cavities the appearances are very similar to those 
seen when two liquids are present, so that one may be easily deceived. 

A Theory of the Forwatimi of Diarrionds, 

The native matrix of the diamond in Brazil is a hydrated rock, itaco- 
lumite, which contains chlorite and talc. It is evident then, asBischof 
has pointed out, that the substance itself cannot have had an igneous 
origin. It is impossible to say what temperature short of the critical 
point of water it may not have endured, for, under great pressures, 
hydrated rocks are not decomposed by heat. The experiments of 
Kemp, Silliman, Jacquelain, and Despretz all tend to disprove 
the origin of diamond through the agency of intense heat. Jameson 
considered the diamond to be of vegetable origin, and Liebig suggested 
that it was the final result of a gradual separation of the hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen from the carbon of organic substances by a slow 
process of decay, the intermediate products of which are hydrocarbons, 
such as naphthaline. But the researches of Pasteur have proved 
that the decay of organic matter is not a direct process of oxidation, as 
was formerly accepted solely on the authority of Gay-Lussac. Bischof 
(Chemical Oeology^ vol. i, p. 250, English edition) enters rather fully 
into reasons for believing that diamonds are formed only by aqueous 
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acstion, but not by decay alone. The fact of diamonds being found in 
association with brown iron ore in the Ural Mountains, and with 
hydrated ferric oxide of recent formation in Brazil, he believed to afford 
evidence of the dehydrogenation of organic matter by means of sulphates 
and ferric hydrate, which are reduced to sulphides and ferrous com¬ 
pounds. I am more inclined to attribute the formation of diamonds 
either to the reducing action of moist sulphides on highly compressed 
and moderately heated carbon dioxide or to the mutual reaction of 
hydrocarbons and carbon dioxide, whereby carbon may be separated and 
water formed, or the action may be a combination of both these pro¬ 
cesses. It is difficult to believe that diamonds are entirely formed by a 
process in which unoxidised forms of carbon are intermediate products, 
otherwise they would occur not unfrequently in the neighbourhood of 
coal formations. Let us consider what would be the effect of an enor¬ 
mous pressure of rock on carbon dioxide heated above its critical tem¬ 
perature : it would be in a condition, as far as wo can tell at present, 
capable of unlimited compression, so that, taking into consideration 
the comparative incompressibility of water, it would be possible to con¬ 
vert it into a gas with a greater density than that of water. For 
instance, at 63*7*^ under a pressure of 223 atmospheres, the gas has 
been reduced to of its volume (Andrews “ On the Physical Pro¬ 
perties of Matter, &c.,** Free, Itoy, Soc., 1875). Under these circum¬ 
stances it must be at least as dense, if not denser than water. There 
is no necessity to halt at this particular pressure, and the possibility 
of the chemical properties being altered even under these conditions 
presents itself to the mind. This theory, that diamonds are the pro¬ 
duct of reducing agents on very highly compressed carbon dioxide 
acted upon at temperatures above its critical point, which tempera¬ 
tures certainly do exist at inconsiderable depths below the earth’s 
surface, at any rate introduces a new condition of things highly 
suggestive of further speculation, and, if possible, of experiment—con- 
diiions under which no chemical reactions have ever been made in the 
laboratory. To imitate the supposed operations of nature is difficult, 
because chemical reactions in the bowxds of the earth arc reactions 
carried on under tremendous pressures in sealed tubes of vast thick¬ 
ness. 

To those gentlemen who have been so kind as to lend me specimens, 
I here return my best thanks. To Prof. Maskelyne, for his courtesy 
and kindness, I am particularly indebted. He placed a microscope, a 
working-room, and the minerals in the British Museum at my dis¬ 
posal, besides showing me every possible attention. 
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XL—COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE PATHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OP DR. THUDICHUM. 

No. III .—Ofi the Estimation of Hydrogen Occluded by Copper, with 
special reference to Organic Analyses. 

By J. L. W. Thudichum and Henry W. Hake. 

In 1843, Melsens, who assisted Dumas in his experiments on the 
Synthesis of Water, made tl^e observation that when oxide of copper 
was reduced by hydrogen, the metal retained, in combination, some 
traces of this gas, and that the amount retained was greatest at a low 
temperature. Metallic copper, obtained from the oxide in some expe¬ 
riments on the synthesis of water, was subjected to a re-oxidation by 
perfectly dry air. In one case, 300 grms. oxide of copper yielded 
0’065 grm. water; that is, 240 grms. of metallic copper had occluded 
0*007 grm. hydrogen. In another experiment, in which Dumas 
asserts the temperature to have been as low as 175°, the amount of 
hydrogen occluded is estimated at 0*0002 grm. per grm. of copper, or 
nearly ten times as much as in the previously cited experiment (Afin. 
Ghim. Phys. [3], viii, 1843, p. 205). 

In 1866, Graha-m also estimated the hydrogen occluded by copper 
reduced from the oxide, by heating it in a vacuum and measuring the 
occluded gas. Graham states that 50 grms. reduced copper yielded 
3*4 c.c. hydrogen. In another experiment which he made on copper 
wire, he found that 50 grms. had occluded 2*60 c.c. gas, of which 
0*6 c.c. was principally carbonic oxide and the rest hydrogen {Tracis. 
Bcnf. Soc., 1866, p. 432). G. S. Johnson, in a recent communication 
to this Society, advanced the statement that a serious source of error 
in the determination of hydrogen in nitrogenous carbon compounds 
was due, and according to two experiments made by him might be 
traced back, to tliat property of copper by which this metal is capable 
of occluding hydrogen. 

Johnson experimented upon 34*9 grms. of rolled copper-wire, and 
after oxidising this in the blowpipe flame, subjected it to a current of 
hydrogen at a red heat, leaving it to cool in an atmosphere of the 
same. Johnson then re-oxidisod his copper wire by means of a 
current of dried air in the manner described by Dumas, and weighed 
the water formed. In one experiment, he obtains 0*02 grm. water, 
and in a second experiment with the identical roll of copper wire, 
0*025 grm. {Journ. Chenu 8oc., clviii, p. 179). In the following 
table, the above results are made proportionate to 100 grms. of copper 
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each, so that the quantities of gas obtained may be compared abso 


lutely— 

Copper used. Form. 

100 grms. From oxide 

100 „ From oxide 

100 „ From oxide 

100 „ Wire 

100 „ Rolled wire 


Hydrogen occluded. Author. 

0*0029 grm. Melsens. 

0*0200 „ Melsens. 

0*0006 „ Graham. 

0*0003 „ Graham. 

0 0074 „ (mean) Johnson. 


The discrepancies of these results would prevent ns from drawing 
any practical conclusion with regard to the influence of this pheno¬ 
menon of occlusion upon hydrogen determinations, if we did not find 
an explanation in the varying conditions under which the experiments 
were made. Our principal object, therefore, in instituting the expe¬ 
riments about to be described was, by fixing the conditions of each 
event, to ascertain the actual error of excess in a single analysis con* 
sequent upon the presence of hydrogen not contained in the body 
analysed, but occluded by the copper-wire gauze used in the operation, 
and further to discover, if possible, a means of obviating all error 
arising from this cause. In these attempts we have been successful, 
as we shall now proceed to show. 

Experiment I.—Six rolls of copper-wire gauze which had been used 
repeatedly for combustions in the laboratory, were once more oxidised 
at a red heat in a current of air, and subsequently reduced at a red 
heat and allowed to cool in a current of hydrogen as ordinarily done. 
About two hours after this operation, the six rolls, weighing 83 grms., 
averaging, therefore, 14 grms. each in weighi, perfectly clean and 
bright to the eye, were introduced into a dry combustion-tube closed 
at one end. The tube was then drawn out at the open end, and after 
being placed on the corabustion-fumace was connected with a Sprengel 
pump. As soon as the tube had been rendered vacuous, it was heated 
to bright redness for some 15 minutes, the gas then turned off, and 
the pump set working without removing the tiles from the top of the 
furnace. In a few minutes, a second vacuum was obtained, the hydro¬ 
gen evolved being collected in a graduated tube over mercury. Here 
83 grms. of copper-wire gauze gave 1*07 c.c. hydrogen normal, so that 
the error in the determination of hydrogen which would have 


been caused by the use of one of these rolls in a single combustion 
would have been that due to an excess of = 0*178 c.c., or 


0*0000159 grm. hydrogen. 

On the assumption, therefore, that 0*4 grm. substance had been 
taken for analysis, the error in the percentage of hydrogen duo to the 
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occlnsion of tlmt gas by tbe metallic copper tised in the combustion 
would be 0*0039 per cent, excess. 

Experiment IL —Perfectly new copper-wire gauze was cut into 
strips and rolled. Six rolls were again taken. These, after oxidation 
at a red heat in a current of air and subsequent reduction at a red 
heat, and cooling in a current of hydrogen, weighed 96 grms., ave- 
raging, therefore, 16 grms. each in weight. The amount of hydrogen 
occluded was estimated as described under Experiment I, with this 
difference, that the pump was set working as soon as a red heat was 
obtained, and the gas only turned off from the furnace as the second 
vacuum approached completion. This time, 96 grms. of copper gauze 
oxidised and reduced for the first time, gave 8*04 c.c. gas normal. 
On introduction of some caustic potash solution into the graduated 
tube, the total volume became 7*02 c.c., but no further absorption 
took place on introduction of pyrogallic acid. After closing the 
opening of the tube with a glass plate and inverting it, the plate was 
cautiously removed and a light applied. The gas burnt quietly with 
a dimly perceptible flame. In this case, the error in the determination 
of the hydrogen in the body analysed, consequent upon the use of one 
of these rolls in the combustion, would have been that due to the occlu- 
7*02 

sion of —=1*17 C.C., or 0*00010 grm. hydrogen. That is on the 

previous assumption that 0*4 grm. substance had been taken for 
analysis, the error in the percentage of hydrogen would be 0*025 per 
cent, excess. 

Experiment 111 ,—Five out of the six rolls of copper-wire gauze used 
in Experiment II, weighing 79 grins., were subjected to a current of 
hydrogen at a red heat for 30 minutes and allowed to cool in the same. 
The amount of hydrogen occluded was then estimated as already des¬ 
cribed, but this time with the following variation. 

Into a portion of the closed end of the tube, which was slightly 
drawn out, a mixture of bichromate of potash and carbonate of soda 
was introduced. As soon as the tube had been rendered vacuous, 
half of the mixture was heated, and the apparatus filled with carbonic 
acid, which, on issuing at the mercury trough, was tested for air, bat 
found to contain none. The evolution of carbonic acid was then 
interrupted, and the tube rendered vacuous for the second time. The 
part of the tube containing the rolls of copper was thereupon heated 
to bright redness and the pump set working until a third vacuum was 
obtained, the gas only being turned off* from the furnace as the vacuum 
approached completion. Finally, the apparatus was once more filled 
with carbonic acid, and the tube rendered vacuous for the fourth time 
after once more raising the temperature to redness. Both the hydro¬ 
gen occluded and the carbonic acid last evolved were collected in the 

VOL. XXX. s 
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same tube, tlie latter being absorbed by caustic potash. No absorption 
on introduction of pyrogallic acid. In this experiment, which, in the 
main, was a repetition of Experiment I, the 79 grms. copper-wire 
gauze yielded 1*06 c.c. hydrogen normal. 

Experiment IV ,—This was essentially a repetition of Experiment II, 
with the variation described under Experiment III. That is to say, 
perfectly new copper-wire gauze was cut into strips and rolled. Six 
of these rolls which, after oxidation and reduction, weighed 08 grms., 
were introduced into a combustion-tube, the somewhat drawn out, 
closed end of which contained a mixture of bichromate of potash and 
carbonate of soda. All details of the experiment were the same as 
just desciibed, and the result was as follows :— 

The 68 grms. copper-gauze yield 4*29 c.c. hydrogen normal. No 
reduction of volume ensued on introduction of pyrogallic acid into the 
tube. 

The conclusions to bo drawn from the preceding experiments are 
the following:— 

(1.) That copper-wire gauze which has never been used before, 
when first oxidised, either in a current of air at a red heat or in the 
blowpipe flame, and subsequently reduced, and finally allowed to cool 
in a current of hydrogen, occludes a very appreciable amount of this 
gas. Experiments II and IV made in this direction, agree well 
together. Thus, in Experiment II, 96 grms. reduced gauze occluded 
7*02 c.c., in Experiment lY, 68 grms. reduced gauze occluded 4*29 c.c. 
hydrogen, that is, in Experiment II, 0*00065 grin, hydrogen w^as 
occluded per 100 grms. of copper, in Experiment IV, 0*00056 grm. 
hydrogen per 100 grms. of copper. The error consequent upon the 
use of such gauze in a combustion, on the assumption that 0*4000 grm. 
of substance be taken for analysis, and that the average weight of a 
copper roll be 15 grms:, is shown to be 0*025 per cent, excess of 
hydrogen. 

(2.) That copper-wire gauze which has been once or several times 
previously oxidised in air at a red heat, and reduced at a red heat, 
and allowed to cool in a current of hydrogen, on undergoing those 
operations again, is found to have lost in great measure its capacity of 
occluding hydrogen. This may be duo, perhaps, to some physical 
alteration in the metal, as, for instance, in its density. Thus, Expe¬ 
riments I and III, which also agree well together, show that in one 
case 83 grms. (several times previously reduced) copper gauze occluded 
1*07 C.C., in another case, 79 grms, (once previously reduced) copper 
gauze occluded 1*06 c.c. hydrogen; that is, in Experiment I, 
0*000114 grm. hydrogen was occluded per 100 grms. of copper, and 
in Experiment III, 0*000119 grm. hydrogen per 100 grms. of copper. 

The error consequent upon the use of rolls of this gauze in com- 
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bastions on the previoasl 3 »^ stated assumptions, is shown to be 0*0039 
per cent, excess of hydrogen. 

From a consideration of Dumas’ observation on the influence of tem¬ 
perature on the occlusive power of copper, and from the effect of red heat 
aided by the vacuum, it was evident that at a bright red heat copper is 
incapable of occluding hydrogen, and that the occlusion takes place 
only on cooling in the curieut of hydrogen. To test this conclusion, 
the following experiment was instituted :— 

ExptrLmeat V ,—Perfectly new copper-wire gauze was cut into strips 
and rolled. Six rolls, weighing 57 grms., were, after oxidation in the 
blowpipe flame, subjected to a current of hydrogen at a bright red heat 
for some twenty minutes, and while this temperature was maintained, 
a current of carbonic acid was substituted for that of hydrogen. After 
maintaining the temperature about twenty minutes longer, the copper 
was allowed to cool in the current of carbonic acid, and was then 
transferred to a combustion-tube closed at one end. After drawing 
out the open end, and placing the tube on the combustion-furnace, 
this was connected with a Sprengel pump, and rendered vacuous. 
The temperature was then raised to bright redness, and the pump 
again set working until, in a few minutes, a second vacuum was 
obtained. The total amount of gas collected was unmeasurable, being 
less than 0*1 c.c., and this, on treatment with potash, proved to be 
carbonic acid. 

This result leaves no doubt of the view expressed above, while it 
indicates a means of entirely obviating any error, however small, which 
might otherwise be introduced by the use in organic analyses of copper 
containing occluded hydrogen. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE PATHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OP DR. THUDICHUk. 

ly,— Q,fi Heminej Hematlne, and a Phoaphorised Svbstance contained 
in Blood-corpuscles, 

By J. L. W. Thudicuum and C. T. Kingzett. 

On the Composition of Crystallised Hemine, 

The hemine used in the following researches was prepared by one of 
us by a modification of Wittich’s process (llt/i Report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council^ 1809, 155). 

This process consists in treating blood with seven times its bulk of 
a cold solution of potassic carbonate containing one part by weight of 

s 2 
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the salt in two parts of water. The thick mixture is filtered on calico, 
then pressed in cloths, and afterwards treated with alcohol; on stand¬ 
ing, the solution which forms containing potassic carbonate is poured 
oflP, and the residue, after being freed from liquor by pressing, is now 
dried at the ordinary temperature. The product is now extracted with 
warm absolute alcohol at a temperature not exceeding 40° 0., and the 
extracts so obtained are treated with an absolute alcoholic solution of 
tartaric acid. In this way the potash is precipitated and the hemine 
remains dissolved, and on evaporation of the solution is precipitated on 
cooling in very minute bluish-black crystals consisting of rhombic 
plates. Such a product, after extraction with cold alcohol, ether, and 
water, and drying in vacuo, constituted the material for the following 
experiments. On analysis the following numbers were obtained:— 

(a.) 0*5780 grm. gave 0 0634 grm. Fe 203 = 7*677 per cent iron. 

„ „ and 0*0698 „ AgCl = 2*98 per cent, chlorine. 

„ „ and 0 0138 „ MgjPaO? = 0*6666 per cent, phos¬ 

phorus. 

(b.) 0*514 grm. gave 0*056 grm. Fe 203 = 7*625 per cent. iron. 

„ „ and 0*064 „ AgCl = 3*08 per cent, chlorine. 

„ „ and 0*0094 „ Mg 2 P 307 = 0*5105 per cent, phos¬ 

phorus. 

(c.) 0*5000 grm. gave 0*0607 grm. AgCl = 3*005 per cent, chlorine. 

„ „ and 0*0116 „ Alg 2 P «07 = 0*6479 per cent, phos¬ 

phorus. 

Synopsis of Analyses, 


a. b, e. 

Iron . 7*677 7*625 

Chlorine . 2*98 3*08 3*005 

Phosphorus . 0*6666 0*5105 0-6479 


Hemine has been considered as a hydrochloride of hematine; by 
others again as a basic hydrochloride or mixture of hydrochloride of 
hematine, with free hematine. Our researches show that it contains, 
besides these two bodies, a considerable amount of a crystallisable phos- 
phorised substance. It is thus proved that the crystallised state of 
substances of such high atomic weight as the body before us is no 
guarantee of chemical purity or definite composition, an experience 
which is now also frequently made in the manufacture of artificial dyes. 

Action of dry Hydrochloric Acid gas on Crystallised Hemine, 

*9205 grm. was dried in a current of dry air at 100*^ in a Liebig’s 
drying apparatus ; when dry it weighed *9034 grm. 
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Dry hydrochloric acid was now passed over it in the cold and the 
excess expelled by a current of cold dry air. The gain in weight was 
0*0644i grm., or 6*6 per cent. On then heating the bath to 100® 0., 
and continuing the current of air it lost weight; when constant the 
gain only amounted to 0*0216 grm., or 2*3 per cent. 

The tube was now immersed in boiling water and dry hydrochloric 
acid gas passed through, and after some time dry air was substituted 
for the hydrochloric acid. The total gain when weight was constant 
amounted to 0*0310 grm., or 3*3 per cent. This last treatment with 
hydrochloric acid and subsequently dry air on repetition gave the same 
figures. 

An alcoholic solution of the product was red, but when dilute it was 
brown in colour. A concentrated solution gave a band in the red, and 
a slight obscurity near D. 

Diluted solution showed a band in red and two bands in green. An 
ethereal solution of tlie product gave the three bands most distinctly 
and unmistakably, but showed all the bands a little moved towards the 
red end as compared with the alcoholic solution. This experiment 
shows that crystallised hemine, considered as hematine hydrochloride, 
is by no means saturated with hydrochloric acid, but contains hematine 
in the uncombined state; this latter probably takes up some of the 
hydrodrochloric acid added. But the possibility that the myeline 
(phosphorised substance) contained also in the hemine may also take 
up some HCl cannot be lost sight of, and is raised to a probability by 
the known bearing of myeline from brain-matter. 


Adioyi of Nltnc Acid on Hemine. 

A little crystallised hemine dissolves easily in much nitric acid, 
imparting a brownish-red colour, perfectly impenetrable to light. The 
solution takes place without evolution of any gas. From this solution 
water precipitates red flakes, leaving a nearly colourless fluid contain¬ 
ing a little iron in solution. 

Preyer, in his little treatise on blood crystals, states that hematine 
dissolves in nitric acid with decomposition, and that the yellowish solu¬ 
tion gives with ammonia (without xanthoproteic reaction) cu white 
precipitate of hydrated ferrous oxide. This statement, in itself incredible, 
because ferrous oxide cannot exist in nitric acid solution, is further 
contradicted by the above result. 

When a nitric acid solution of hemine is so far diluted as to give 
only a yellowish colour (in which case the hemine present is very minute 
in amount), ammonia produces no precipitate in it. 

When the dark brown nitric acid solution is boiled it evolves some 
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nitronB fames, but so sWwly as to show that hcmine is not readily oxi* 
disable. On addition of water to the solution, a light fawn-coloured 
precipitate is proceed, and the filtrate gives with ammonia no pre¬ 
cipitate,, but onlijfyellow colour. 

Preyer ma^^ave mistaken the precipitate produced by the water 
of his ammonii for protoxide of iron; but this precipitate is soluble in 
excess of a;nmonia to a deep yellow colour, and is evidently a decom¬ 
position product of hemine. 

The precipitate produced as above by water contains nearly the 
original quantity of iron in combination, so that it remains soluble in 
strong ammonia, but is destroyed by hydrochloric acid, which, with 
potassic ferrocyanido, gives the characteristic blue coloration of iron 
salts. 


Action of Sulphuric Acid on Hemine crystals. 

Some crystals of hemine, after having been extracted with glacial 
acetic acid, were washed and dried and then treated with oil of vitriol. 
The purple solution was dissolved in much alcohol and filtered. The 
red solution gave the spectrum of acid cruontinc in alcohol. On ren¬ 
dering the solution alkaline by ammonia, much ammonium sulphate 
was deposited and separated by filtration. The filtrate gave the spec¬ 
trum of crueutiue iu alkaline solution (see Med. Off. Report^ 1868,161,) 
(and 1867, 228). 


Hjeperiments intended to effect the Extraction of Iron from the Hemine. 

We first procoed to notice a paper published by C. Paquolin and 
L. Jolly {Gompt. rend.y 79 (1874), 918), entitled “The Colouring 
Matter of Blood (Hematosine) does not contain Iron.” This title, by 
the implication between brackets, states tliat the colouring matter of 
blood is hematosine, or as it is commonly termed in England and 
Germany hematine, Hematiue, however, is only a cleavage-product 
of the true colouring matter of blood, namely hematocrystalliiie. 

The authors claim to have proved by a previous research (presented 
to the Academy, March 10, 1873) that the ii’on present in blood cor¬ 
puscles exisis as tribasic ferrous phosphate, and that the hematosine 
does not contain iron as an essential constituent. In the paper under 
consideration they undertake to substantiate this last proposition, and 
state that they have obtained pure hematosine as follows:— 

First Process ,—Blood is treated with water to dissolve the corpuscles, 
and the semm-albumin is precipitated by lead acetate. The filtrate is 
dried and the powdered residue is mixed with five times its weight of 
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crjstAllisable acetic acid, with which it is digested during five or six 
hours at a temperature of SO"". The gelatinous mass thus obtained is 
now extracted with benzene or carbon disulphide in quantity ten times 
that of the acetic acid employed. This extraction is repeated during 
many days, until no more colouring matter is yielded to the solvents. 
The united extracts are concentrated to a syrup, and then further 
evaporated to dryness. The residue of amorphous hematosine contains 
iron and is small in quantity. 

Second Process. —The globules diicd and powdered as above (after 
treatment with acetic acid) are macerated during eight days with 
90 per cent, alcohol containing 10 per cent, ammonia. This extraction 
is repeated and the united extracts concentrated, when there is left in 
the retort powdery impure hematosine and water. The hematosine is 
collected, washed, dried, mixed in a flask with five times its weight of 
crystallisablc acetic acid, and the mixture digested at 50° during some 
hours, after which the pigment is extracted by means of benzene or 
carbonic disulphide. 

Pwrificaiion of HeDiatosine .—The authors assume, as the explanation 
of tlie above processes, that the acetic acid, by forming acetate of iron 
with some of the iron, leaves the rest in the form of biphosphate, while 
the acid also dissolves the albuminous matters. The presence of iron 
in the ultimate product is explained as duo to the solubility of acetic 
acid in benzene or carbonic disulphide, whereby is dragged into the 
product ferruginous salt. To remove this iron, the authors tried: 

(a.) Solvents; such as pure benzene, carbon disulphide, ether, and 
chloroform, but they all yielded a pigment containing iron. 

(5.) Caustic soda and potash; but these altered the pigment pro¬ 
foundly, while boiling with dilute ammonia also gave a negative result. 
All these facts seeme d to prove that iron is after all a constituent of 
hematosine, but they extracted it ultimately from the pigment by the 
following process: 

(c.) The pigment was dissolved in ten times its weight of acetic acid, 
and the liquid mixed with a quantity of citric acid in powder and equal 
in weight to one quarter of the acetic a6id employed. The citric acid 
was dissolved by gentle heating, more water added, and the whole 
boiled for one quarter of an hour to aid the solution of the iron. On 
cooling, the mass became thick from precipitated heraatosine, and 
ammonia was now added to exact neutralisation of the acids, while, if 
necessary, the whole was allowed to stand for some days to deposit all 
matters. The hematosine was precipitated as a soft resinous mass, with 
a pale yellow liquor above it, the latter by ammonium sulphide gave a 
precipitate of iron sulphide after twenty-four hours. The whole process 
was repeated upon the hematosiuo until the final liquors contained no 
iron. Finally the hematosine was dissolved in ether, and by spontaneous 
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evaporation gave a black, sbining, brittle residue which the anthers 
term pure hematosine. It has the following properties:—It bums like 
resin, leaving no ash, insoluble in water; very little soluble in ammonia, 
giving a pale yellow coloured solution. 

Changed by caustic soda or potash, which reagents assume a brown 
colour. 

Slightly soluble in alcohol, with an amber colour. Soluble in ether, 
chloroform, benzene, carbon disulphide, with amber colour when 
dilute, red when concentrated. 

The authors promise to furnish the elementary composition of this 
hematosine in the future. 


Experimental Critique of the above liesearch. 

In order to test the correctness of the above statements relating to 
the removal of iron from hematine, by Paquelin and Jolly, we 
employed a quantity of crystallised hemine, prepared, as already 
described, by Wittich’s process, from ox blood. 


First Experiment. —^c^ion of Acetic and Citric Acids on Hemine. 

1 grm. of hemine was placed in a flask with 10 grms. glacial acetic 
acid, and 2*5 grms. of citric acid added. The substance did not dis- 
solve in the cold, nor on maintaining the mixture for many hours at 
50® did it entirely dissolve. It was now filtered and washed with 
glacial acetic acid until the filtrates were colourless. Tn this operation 
52 grms. of acetic acid were employed (not including that lost by 
evaporation). The acid filtrates and matter which remained undis¬ 
solved were now examined as follows. 

(a.) The insoluble portion weighed, after washing with water and 
drying, 075 grm., and was proved by a special analysis to contain 
iron, chlorine, and phosphorus. The spectroscopic characters of it in 
the following solutions were next examined. 

1. Alcoholic (87 per cent.) solution acidified with acetic acid. 2. 
Ammoniacal solution; and the results obtained indicated that the 
coloured part of the matter under study was ordinary hematine. Like 
hematine, it proved soluble in concentrated nitric acid, and was pre¬ 
cipitated therefrom by water; insoluble in strong hydrochloric acid; 
little soluble in strong potash. 

(6.) The acetic and citric acid solution gave a spectrum referable to 
acid hematine. It was neutralised by caustic ammonia, and warmed 
until the matter was well separated in coloured flakes. These redis- 
solved during 12 hours in much acetic acid, and the solution again gave 
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an acid hematine spectrum (Eep. Med. 0/., 1867, 193 and 224). The 
conclusion to be drawn, therefore, from this experiment is that the 
process effects no change in the nature of the hematine. 


Second Experiment. — Hematine^ Benzene^ and Acetic Acid. 


After the above preliminary experiment was concluded, 8*9 grms. of 
the same specimen of hemine were placed in a dry vessel with benzene 
and glacial acetic acid, and shaken therewith during many hours. The 
extract was drawn off, and the treatment repeated in all three times. 
The extracts were united, and the undissolved portion was boiled 
with more benzene and acetic acid during two hours. The extracts, 
amounting to more than 2 litres, constituted a dark brownish-red solu¬ 
tion, which was examined as stated hereafter. The matter undis¬ 
solved by this treatment was now digested with successive quantities 
of glacial acetic acid in the hot. The coloured extract of 310 c.c. was 
proved ultimately to contain only 0*511 grm. substance, which was 
obtained by neutralisation with ammonia. 

The main part of the preparation which remained undissolved in 
hot acetic acid proved entirely soluble in dilute ammonia. 

The ammoniacal extract on being rendered neutral by acetic acid 
deposited the whole of its hematine, which was isolated and washed 
with large volumes of water, then dried, and analysed. It weighed 
5*4 grms. It was of a black glistening appearance. Dried at 
100° C. 

(a.) 0*5470 grm. gave 0*0710 grm. = 12*979 per cent. FegOj 
or 9*085 per cent. iron. (Lecanu found in a specimen of ox hematine 
12*76 per cent. Fe 203 , or 9*018 per cent. Fe.) The preparation was 
free from chlorine and phosphorus. 

(5.) 0*0242 grm. gave by combustion in vacuo 28*1 c.c. of normal 
carbonic acid, and 1*7 c.c. of nitrogen, normal, or 62*25 per cent, 
carbon, and 8*78 per cent, nitrogen. Here the relation of N to C is 
as 1 : 8*2. 

(<?.) 0*3653 grm. gave 0*828 grm. CO 2 and 0*1698 grm. H 2 O = 
61*81 per cent, carbon and 5*16 per cent, hydrogen. 


c .... 

61-811 


H,... 

6-16 


Fe.... 

9-08 

► by atomic weights = 

N .... 

8-78 

0 .... 

15-17 



5*151 

5*16 

*162 

•627 

*948 


> by Fc = 1 


31*8 

31*8 

1*0 

3*8 

5*8 


or C32H32Fe]!^'406. 

This preparation, therefore, was hematine, in which the iron had not 
only not been diminished by the process of Paquelin and Jolly, but 
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whicli oontained more iron than has ever before been found in any 
preparation of hematine. 

We have no intention here to exhaust the question of the compo¬ 
sition of pure hematine, but in passing we may refer to the statements 
of Hoppe-Seyler concerning its composition. This author, abandon¬ 
ing several previous varieties of formulee, now gives CaiHs^NiFeOs as 
that of pure hematine. But on inspection of his analytical results, it 
is seen that he finds an excess of nitrogen, which he explains by the 
assumption that the hematine while being washed on the filter absorbed 
ammonia from the air, which it retained obstinately on drying. Our 
experience controverts this assumption, as it shows that mere vestiges 
of ammonia which the water may absorb from the air will immediately 
dissolve the hematine and cause it to pass through the filter. This 
solubility is in fact so striking as to constitute a delicate test for such 
small amounts of ammonia as can otherwise bo revealed only by the 
Nessler test. This observation was once made when the hematine 
was being washed with water wliich had been specially rendered free 
from ammonia. Suddenly the washings came through coloured, and 
on testing the water by the Nessler test it was found to have absorbed 
from the laboratory atmosphere traces of ammonia. From such 
coloured w^ashings any hematine is entirely reprccipitated in flocks by 
a drop of acetic acid. 

Isolation of the Phosphorised Body. 

The henzene and acetic acid extracts were freed from benzene by dis¬ 
tillation, and left a black viscous mass which proved for the most part 
soluble in hot absolute alcohol. It left, howevt r, insoluble 0*5 grm. of 
a chocolate coloured powder. 

The alcoholic solution had a red colour, and showed a diffuse acid 
hemine spectrum. After most of the alcohol had been removed by 
distillation, a colourless matter was deposited, which on being again 
dissolved in alcohol gave precipitates with PtCli, CdCl 2 , and 
Pb(CaH30a)2. 

The whole solution was now precipitated with alcoholic cadmic 
chloride, and the colourless precipitate washed. It had the following 
characters:— 

Soluble in hot alcohol; reprecipitated on cooling On burning 
gives out a fatty smell; fuses, and leaves a charcoal with much phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

Finally the whole of the CdCl 2 precipitate was recrystallised from 
alcohol and analysed. 

The alcoholic mother-liquors retained all the hematine present 
originally with the phosphorised body. 
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Analyses of Substance dry at 100° C. 

(a.) 0*2543 grm. gave 0*0413 gnn. CdO = to 14*07 per cent, 
cadmium, and 0*0934 grm. AgCl = to 9*08 per cent, chlorine, and 
0*31 grm. Mg 2 P 207 = to 3*404 per cent, phosphorus. 

(b.) 0*290 grm. gave 0*5304 grm. CO 2 = 49*88 per cent. C., and 
0*234 grm. H 2 O = 8*96 per cent. H. 

(c.) 0*0246 grm. gave by combustion in vacuo 25*9 c.c. normal CO 2 , 
and 0*5 c.c. N, normal, showing relation of N : C to be 1 : 26. 

Thus we have the following figures:— 

Per cents. ~ at. wgts. -i- P = 1. 


C. 49*88 4*156 38*1 

H. 8*96 8*90 82*2 

N. 2*54 *181 1*6 

P. 3*404 *109 1*0 

0. 12*066 *754 6*9 

Cd . 14*07 *125 ]*1 

Cl . 9*08 *255 2*3 


These figures therefore give a formula of C76Hi64lSr3P20i4(CdCl2)2. 
Now deducting the CdCl 2 , and recalculating the per cents, of the other 
elements, we obtain figures which when compared with figures 
obtained in the same way, and relating to a cadmic chloride salt (also 
rocrystallised from alcohol) of one of the forms of myeline from brain 
matter, show remarkable evidences of identity of these principles (see 
Ilep, Med. Off., new series, No. iii [1874], 174). 

Phosphoriped principle Phosphorised principle 
from blood-corpusclos. from brain. 


C. 64*90 64*66 

H . 11*65 11*30 

N . 3*30 3*11 

P. 4*42 4*15 

0. 15*72 16*78 


The presence of phosphorised principles in the blood has been 
repeatedly observed, but the isolation and analysis of any definite sub¬ 
stance has for the first time been effected in this research. We do not 
say that this is the only phosphorised substance present in blood 
corpuscles, as, for example, the bodies of the kephalin series might 
also be represented in the blood, but would have been excluded from 
the hemine by our mode of preparation. 

The further conclusions to be drawn from these researches are that 
the statements of Paquelin and Jolly relative to the extraction of 
the iron from hematine are entirely incorrect, while it is apparent that 
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they succeeded in extracting by their process a coloured impurity of 
hematine, which they name hematosine. The nature of this coloured 
substance cannot be criticised any further, as they fail to give any 
elementary analyses. 

The circumstance that they found the iron of their hematosine com¬ 
bined with phosphoric acid also reveals that their preparation was 
contaminated with the phosphorised myeline. The ferric ash of pure 
hematocrystalline and pure hematine contains no phosphoric acid. 
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ABSTRACTS OF CHEMICAL PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

General and Physical Chemistry. 

New Observations on the Susceptibility to Light of Silver 
Bromide. By H. W. Vogel (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 667— 
670). 

Some bodies, such as pyrogallic acid, gallic acid, and morphine, which 
render iodide of silver more sensitive to the action of light, produce 
the reverse effect on the bromide of silver. It has also been shown 
that iodide of silver differs in its behaviour according as it has been 
formed with excess of silver nitrate or of iodine. According to Schulz- 
Sellack, the iodide prepared with excess of iodine is twenty times less 
sensitive than that prepared with excess of silver nitrate. Bromide of 
silver exhibits a similar behaviour in a lesser degree. The senitiveness 
of bromide of silver precipitated with excess of bromine is, however, 
considerably increased by the presence of such bodies as tannin, 
morphine, yellow prussiate of potash, &c. The reason is that a trace 
of silver nitrate is left when excess of this body has been employed, 
and this acts far more energetically than organic bodies in promoting 
sensitiveness; the addition of tannin, &c., causes the decomposition of 
this trace of nitrate and hence lowers the sensitiveness of the plate ; 
but when excess of bromine is present during the formation of the 
bromide of silver no nitrate is mixed with it, and so the addition of 
tannin, &c., promotes sensitiveness. 

Many colouring matters e,g.y cyanin, eosin, naphthalene red, render 
a bromide of silver plate more susceptible under certain circumstances 
to the yellow and red than to the blue rays. Tannin and morphine 
also promote sensitiveness to yellow rays w’hen they are dissolved in 
naphthalene rod and painted over the plate. The author draws a 
distinction between those bodies which act from their capability of 
optical absorption, and bodies, such as tannin, which chemically com¬ 
bine with iodine and bromine. The statement (Benchte, viii, 1635) 
that the disadvantage caused by too strong coloration of the layer of 
silver bromide could be avoided by illumination on the back of the 
plate is contradicted. 

G. T. A. 

Influence of Temperature on the Circular Polarisation of 
Quartz. By V. von Lang (Pogg. Ann., clvi, 422—429). 

This paper records investigations which prove that the angle of rotation 
for quartz changes with the temperature. The change is relatively 
the same for rays of all colours, and the value of the angle for a given 
temperature, f, is (1 + *000149 ^), where is the angle at 0® 0. 

R. R. 
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Experiments with Crookes’ Radiometer. Bj B. Bottoer 
(Dent. Chem, Ges. Ber., ix, 798—800), 

An instrument constructed bj Dr. Geissler in Bonn did not more on 
exposure to the light of the full moon, or of a Geisaler’s tube made 
phosphorescent by magnesium light. On placing between it and a 
bright gas flame distant 24 centimeters a clear alum plate of 5 mm. 
thickness, the vanes moved very slowly, the plate being not perfectly 
athermanous; while a layer of water of 9 mm. thickness prevents the 
motion completely. This shows that tlie instrument is affected only 
by radiant heat. 

When the radiometer is exposed in a room of the temperature of IS'" 
to a bright flame, the vanes move with the white sides in front, but 
putting it now in water of 45®, the motion first ceases and then is 
reversed, i.e., the black sides being now in front. 

Another instrument, made by Mollenkopt in Stuttgart, moved in gas¬ 
light like Geissler’s, but when it was placed in hot water, no change in 
the direction of the rotation took place, nor did it slacken if some ether 
was poured on the globe while the vanes were put in motion by gas¬ 
light, whereas in the Bonn instrument under this condition the motion 
became much slower. 

c. s. 


A Lectare-experiment on the Spcotrum. 

By F. Kessler (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 577—578). 

To obtain the solar spectrum the rays, after having passed through 
several prisms, are usually thrown on the screen by a Ions. If, instead 
of the latter, a concave mirror is employed in such way that the rays, 
after passing the prisms, are sent back through them, only half the 
number of them may bo employed, or wdth a given number the double 
effect is obtained. The arrangement is explained by diagrams. 

c. s. 


Alleged replacement of Electro-positive by Electro-negative 
Metals in a Voltaic Cell. By W. Skey (Chem. News, xxxii, 
213). 

Objection is taken to the experiments on which Gladstone and Tribe 
base their argument for the replacement of electro-positive by electro¬ 
negative elements. These observers found that when zinc and platinum 
are connected voltaically in a .solution of chloride of potassium, “potas¬ 
sium is set free, manifesting itself by the presence of free alkali and 
hydrogen.” The alkalinity of the liquid is not, however, according to 
the author, proof of the liberation of potassium. Thus an aqueous 
solution of potassium chloride with zinc becomes alkaline, so also does 
the same liquid with pure silver. In the first case we have probably 
decomposition of water and formation of ammonia, aided perhaps by 
formation of zinc oxide, with subsequent production of zinc oxychlo¬ 
ride. lu the latter case we have oxidation of silver by free oxygen 
present, and subsequent reaction of (he oxide to form caustic potash 
and silver chloride. To another experiment, viz., the decomposition 
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of mercuric chloride with production of mercurous chloride and 
mercury by means of mercury and gold in conjunction, objection is 
taken on the ground that, if the experiment be carried out in absence 
of light and dust only a trace of the lower chloride is obtained, but no 
mercury. 

M. M. P. M. 


Dielectric Constants of Liquids. 

By P. Si LOW (Pogg. Ann., clvi, 389—396). 

For the determination of these constants the author constructed a 
modification of Thomson’s quadrant electrometer, so arranged that the 
needle could be readily surrounded with any liquid dielectric. A con¬ 
stant potential was maintained by connection with the pole of a galvanic 
arrangement formed with copper, zinc, and distilled water. 

R. R. 


Voltaic Polarisation of Aluminium. 

By W. Beetz (Pogg. Ann., clvi, 45G—465). 

The paper describes the apparatus and experiments by which the author 
measured the polarisation of aluminium electrodes. The results agree 
well with those which Tait obtained by another method. 

R. R. 


Easily prepared Galvanic Cells. By 0 n i m u s 

(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1102—1193). 

The improvement consists in using vegetable parchment to wrap round 
the zinc, and securing it in its place by a copper wire which serves 
instead of a copper plate. If a carlK)n battery be preferred, the 
cylinder of carbon is surrounded by vegetable parchment, and the 
latter secured in its place by thick zinc wire, or by a piece of sheet 
zinc. 

W. R. 

Welter’s Law and the Latent Heat of Carbon-vapour. 

By G. Bethke and F. Lukmann (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 182—184). 

Welter’s law, that “ equal weights of oxygen on combustion with any 
substance develop equal quantities of Jieat,” was founded on the 
researches of Despi*etz, Lavoisier, and Clement, who assigned to 
hydrogen the number 21,000 heat-units in burning to water, and 8,000 
to carbon in burning to carlxm dioxide. 

1 part by weight of carbon requires 2| parts of oxygen in burning 
to carbon dioxide. 

1 part by weight of hydrogen requires 8 parts of oxygen in burning 
to water. 

Then 1 part of oxygen develops in combustion with carbon 
—9? ss 3,000 heat-units; and 
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1 part of oxygen develops in combustion with hydrogen 

o 

= 3,000 heat-units. 

Thus Welter founded his law. 

The authors show that although more recent researches by Diilong, 
Favre and Silbermann, and Grassi have altered the number for hydro¬ 
gen from 24,000 to 34,000 approximately, thus causing that for 1 part 

of oxygen as above to become = 4,250, instead of 3,000, yet 

8 

the truth of Welter’s law does not suffer in the least, but, on the con¬ 
trary, is confirmed. 

1 part of hydrogen burnt to water develops, according to the more 
recent investigations, 33,600 heat-units. 

1 part of carbon monoxide burnt to carbon dioxide develops, accord¬ 
ing to the more recent investigations, 2,400 heat-units. 

1 part of carbon burnt to carbon monoxide develops, according to 
the more recent investigations, 2,400 heat-units. 

1 part of carbon burnt to carbon dioxide develops, according to the 
more recent investigations, 8,000 heat-units. 

Then 1 part of oxygen develops in combustion with hydrogen 

= 4,200 heat-units. 

8 

1 part of oxygen in burning carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide 

develops = 4,200 heat-units, 

y 

On the contrary,— 

1 part of oxygen in the combustion of carbon to carbon monoxide 

develops = 1,800 heat-units; and 

1 part of oxygen in the combustion of carbon to carbon dioxide 

develops §2^ = 3,000 heat-units, 
y 

The above apparent discrepancy is due to heat which has become 
latent in the vaporisation of the solid carbon, and is required to main¬ 
tain it in the gaseous form. This apparent eiTor appears always, 
therefore, on the combustion of solid carbon to gaseous carbon 
monoxide or dioxide, but of course does not appear in the oxidation of 
carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide, both being gaseous bodies. 

The following deductions may now be made:— 

In the combustion of carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide f part of 
oxygen unites with f part of gaseous carbon, developing 2,400 heat- 
units. 

For 1 part of gaseous carbon, then, are 
heat-units. 

By direct experiment, 1 part of solid carbon burning to carbon 
monoxide gives 2,400 heat-units. 

The difference is the heat becoming latent in effecting the change 
from solid to gas, 3,200 heat-units. 


developed 


2400 


5,600 
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1 part of solid carbon burning to cai’bon monoxide develops 
latent .. 3,2001 ^ mn u 4 - - 4 . 

sensible .. 2;400 / = 

1 part of solid carbon burning to carbon dioxide gives 6,600 X 2 = 
latent .. 3,2001 I 
sensible .. 2,400/ >11,200 beat-units. 


sensible .. 2,400/ >11,200 beat-units, 

sensible ., 5,600 J 
It may be observed that,— 

1 part of oxygen in the combustion of carbon to carbon monoxide 
develops totally - = 4,203 heat-units. 

T 

1 part of oxygen in the combustion of carbon monoxide to carbon 

dioxide develops a total of = 4,200 heat-units. 

8 

Another form may also bo given to Welter’s law, as below ;— 
“Every simple and compound body by combustion with oxygen 
develops the following quantity of heat:—33,600 heat-units (the heat 
of combustion of hydrogen to water) divided by the atomic weight of 
the body, and multiplied by the number of atoms of oxygen required.” 


C = 6 


H + 0 = 

C i- O = 

C + 20 =2 
CO + O = 


33600 

1 

336(20 

’ ‘6 

,33600 

6 

3 3600 

14 


= 33,600. 


= 5,600. 

= 11 , 200 . 


w. s. 


On Dissociation. 

By A. Hokstmann (Dent. Chcm. Ges. Ber., ix, 749—758). 

The author has repeated Isambert’s experiments on the dissociation 
of the compounds of ammonia with silver chloride. The apparatus 
employed consisted of a glass flask containing dried silver chloride 
placed in the middle of a large vessel of water of known temperature, 
and connected with a Sprengel mercurial pump and manometer. Pure 
and dry ammonia was admitted to the flask from a second flask con¬ 
taining a larger quantity of silver chloride and ammonia, from which 
the ammonia could be expelled by heat. In the construction of the 
apparatus caoutchouc tubing was entirely avoided. The results fully 
confirmed the conclusions previously arrived at by Debray and Isam- 
bert. The tension of the ammonia was found to be dependent on 
temperature only, not on the degree of saturation or decomposition of 
the compound. On admitting ammonia to silver chloride partially 
saturated with ammonia, the pressure thereby increased gradually 
sank, owing to absorption of the gas ; and conversely, on pumping out 
ammonia, the pressure thereby lowered gradually rose; and whether 
sinking or rising the pressure approximated to the same point, show 
VOL. XXX. T 
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ing clearly the exietenoe of an equilibrium, which could be determined 
within the limits of errors of observation, by making the differences 
of pressure small enough. For details of the method of working, the 
original paper must be consulted. The results arrived at with the 
compounds (AgCl.SNHs) and (2AgC1.3NH3) are given in the following 
table:— 


Temp. C. 

Tension in millimeters. 


AgCLaNHs. 

2AgC1.3NH3. 

6 



22 0 

Biff. 

7 



23 *4 

1*4 

8 

432 

Biff. 

24 ‘9 

1*6 

9 

446 

14 

26 *6 

1*6 

10 

465 

19 

28 *2 

1*7 

11 

491 

26 

30 *0 

1*8 

12 

520 

29 

81 -9 

1*9 

13 

651 

31 

33 *9 

2*0 

14 

684 

33 

36 *0 

2*1 

16 

618 

34 

88 -3 

2*3 

16 

653 

35 

40*9 

2*6 

17 

688 

35 

43*7 

2*8 

18 

723 

35 

46*6 

2*9 

19 

758 

35 

49*6 

3-0 

20 

793 

35 

62*6 

3*0 

21 

829 

36 

55 -6 

8*0 


J. R. 


Quanti valence. 

ByJ. Janovsky (Deut. Chem. Gres. Ber., ix, G96—701). 

In reply to Horstmann, the author says that the quantivalence of an 
element is a function of its atomic and equivalent weights. As the 
former is constant, the quantivalence can change only if the equiva¬ 
lent is variable. The latter is the case if wc mean by quantivalence 
the number of monad atoms which can combine with an element, but 
if quantivalence means the highest number of monads, then the quan¬ 
tivalence is constant. 

Each element has only one equivalent, if we mean by this term the 
quantities of an element which unite with the unit of weight of 
another element, with the same expenditure of work. If one and the 
same galvanic current precipitates from cuprous chloride twice as 
much copper as from cupric chloride, it shows that the work done is 
not the same; in the first case the excess of work is changed into heat, 
just as heat is evolved when cuprous chloride combines with chlorine 
to form cupric chloride. 

If we say that iron is a tetrad in ferrous chloride, and a hexad in 
ferric chloride, we regard both as saturated compounds, which is not 
correct, because the former combines directly with chlorine; and if we 
consider ethene as a saturated compound, we must assume that when 
it combines with hypochlorous acid it first becomes non-saturated in 
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order to get saturated again. The definition of a saturated compound 
would then be a body which either does not combine with other atoms, 
or combines with one or more atoms. That many non-saturated com¬ 
pounds behave like saturated bodies, and that some of the former are 
more stable than some of the latter, only shows that the attraction of 
the more distant atoms in the molecule is weaker than those which 
are closer together. 

In conclusion the author gives a mathematical deduction of the 
equation EQ = JH, which he has used in his former paper. 

C. S. 


Condensation of Vapour of Mercury on Selenium in the 
Sprengel Vacuum. By R. J. Moss (Chem. News, xxxii, 203). 

A BAR of selenium placed in the Sprengel vacuum acquired a high 
degree of conductivity after some days. A bar of selenium immersed 
in mercury for six weeks likewise became coated with a highly con¬ 
ducting film. In an experiment conducted with the object of observing 
how much mercury was needed to cause the conductivity, no sensible 
decrease in the globule of mercury, enclosed with the selenium in an 
exhausted tube, could bo noticed. The formation of the conducting 
film may be stopped by the admission of air ; hence it is easy to pre¬ 
pare bars of selenium of any given high resistance with accuracy. 

M. M. P. M. 


Note on certain Hydrates. By A. H. Chukch 
(Chem. News, xxxii, 203). 

To express the loss of combined water from insoluble transparent 
crystals, where no change in the smoothness of the surface occurs, but 
the crystal becomes more or less opaque, the author proposes the name 
nelulesceace. He proposes to divide hydrates into three classes, 
according as they retain their combined water because of lowness of 
temperature, moistness of air, or medium or high barometric pressure. 
The first class he calls, in accordance with Huthrie, cryohydrates, the 
second hyarohudrates. and the third harohydrates, 

M. M. P. M. 


New Experiments on the Flexibility of Ice. 

By J. J. BiANCONf (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1193, 1194). 

Ice, at a temperature of l^' to 5® R, was slowly moulded by a granite 
block placed on its surface. Ice may also be bent, if the pressure is 
applied for a sufficiently long time. 


W. R. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 

Determination of the Atomic Weights of Caesium and Rubi¬ 
dium. By F. Godeffeoy (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxi, 176—191). 

The author, after haying tried the different methods for separating 
caesium, rubidium, and potassium, prefers Redtenbacher’s, which con¬ 
sists in preparing the alums and separating these by fractional crys¬ 
tallisation. 100 parts of water dissolve at 17° of: 

PotaBsium-alum. Rubidium-alum. C/aesium-alum. 

13*6 2*27 0-619 

By a continued methodical fractionation he obtained the following 
crystallisations:— 

Pure caesium-alum. 

The same, ditto, containing traces of rubidium. 

Rubidium-alum with traces of caesium. 

Pure rubidium-alum. 

The same, ditto, with traces of potassium. 

Potassium-alum with traces of rubidium. 

The pure alums were converted into the pure chlorides by precipi- 
tating their hot solution with pure ammonia, evaporating the filtrate 
in a platinum-basin, igniting the residue, dissolving the fused mass in 
water, and adding pure barium chloride as long as a pi*ecipitate was 
formed. After filcering, pure ammonia and ammonium carbonate were 
added to the warm solution, and after standing for some time, the 
solution was again filtered, evaporated, and fused. This process was 
repeated, and then the chlorides crystallised. The pure caesium 
chloride thus obtained was not in the least deliquescent, and the 
determination of chlorine gave, as mean of four very nearly agreeing 
results, the atomic weight of caesium = 132*567, if Cl = 35'4G and 
Ag = 107'94, while that of rubidium was found = 85*476 as mean of 
four experiments. 

To remove rubidium from caesium-alum containing traces of it, the 
author used a method which he has already described. The salt was 
converted into the chloride, which was dissolved in strong hydrochloric 
acid and precipitated by an acid solution of antimony chloride. The 
precipitate, after being washed with hydrochloric acid, is free from 
rubidium. On treating it with water, antimony oxychloride separates 
out: if the solution is evaporated and ignited with sal-ammoniac, all 
the remaining antimony volatilises and pure caesium chloride is left 
behind. 

On treating rubidium-alum containing caesium in a similar way, the 
precipitate obtained contains traces of rubidium, which may be removed 
by dissolving in dilute hydrochloric acid and precipitating again by 
the concentrated acid. Other chlorides of the heavy metals also give 
precipitates with caesium chloride in presence of strong hydrochloric 
acid, and the sulphate is precipitated by the sulphates of these metals 
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when dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid; potassium- and rubidium-r 
salts do not give this reaction. The picrates of rubidium and caesium 
resemble potassium picrate, being sparingly soluble in water, and very 
sparingly in alcohol. 

C. S. 


Etched Figures on Cubes of Rock-salt, and some Remarks 
upon F. Exner’s Method for the Production of Figures by 
Solution. By L. Schneckb (Pogg. Ann., clvii, 329—335). 

Lbydolt was the first to point out that different figures could be ob¬ 
tained by the action of certain solvents upon crystals, and that this 
fact was of great importance in determining the structure of crystals. 
{Sitzungaber, d. Wiener Akad,^ 1865, Bd. 15, 69—81.) He described 
the action of damp air upon a crystal of rock-salt as resulting in four- 
faced depressions, formed out of the faces of the same tetrakis-hexa- 
hedron qo02 into which a rock-salt crystal is gradually developed 
(according to Mohs) by the action of moist air. Exner obtained, on 
the contrary, square depressions by the action of a stream of water 
dropping perpendicularly upon the crystal face. The author modified 
the latter method by suspending a crystal of rock-salt in a concentrated 
solution of the same, when after the lapse of some time depressions 
were observed, which were formed out of four pyramidal faces, the 
bottom of the depression being a square whose edges were parallel 
with the upper edges of the depression, but also slightly distorted. 
On allowing the crystal to remain in the solution for some days, the 
edges lost their distinctness and the cube eventually changed into a 
round indeterminable tetrakis-hexahedron. It will apparent from 
the above that Exner’s method is not adapted to the formation of 
symmetrical figures possessing distinct, well defined edges, owing to 
the too rapid action of the solvent. This fact becomes more apparent 
on comparing the results obtained by Exner on alum crystals by the 
action of solvents, with those obtained by Leydolt from the same sub¬ 
stance. The latter observed that the action of water on alum crystals 
produced three-sided pyramidal depressions on the octohedral faces, 
their outline being an equilateral triangle having an inverse position 
to the face of the octohedron, whilst at the bottom of each of the 
depressions there is a small equilateral triangle whose sides are parallel 
with the upper edges. On substituting Exner’s method different results 
are obtained. Tb^e edges of the depressions produced resemble an 
equilateral triangle with truncated angles, or a “ hexagon; ” they were 
not well defined but much rounded. The author considers these 
“ hexagons ’’ to be equilateral triangles which could not properly 
develop themselves owing to the too violent action of the solvent. 
Leydolt did not give any measurements to prove his assertion that the 
depressions on rock-salt were formed by faces of qo02. Schnecke 
mc^e a series of measurements in order to determine crystallographi- 
cally the proper formulas of the forms. These measurements were 
very unoerbiin, as the depressions could scarcely be detected by the 
naked eye, and had to be examined under the microscope; they were 
also rounded and often rough, making it still more difi&cult to obtain 
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good results, Q, Bose’s method was adopted by the author, and a 
very narrow bundle of rays was allowed to fall upon the crystal in 
order to ensure their having a certain direction. The crystal depres* 
sions submitted to measurement had been variously obtained, vis., (1) 
by the action of moist air; (2) through the action of a stream of con¬ 
centrated salt solution; (3) and (4) through suspension in concen¬ 
trated salt-solutions for 6 and 16 hours respectively. The normal 
angle, is that of two adjacent faces, and the measurements were 
repeated very often and the mean taken, as follows;— 


Etched figures of tmeertain origin^ 


Ko. 1. 
ISTo. 1. 
Eo. 2. 


Pyramid. 


1st pair of faces 
2nd „ 


Angle w. 
7 ° 34 ’ 
7" 46’ 
8^ 40’ 


Etched figures obtained by the 
action of solvents. 


Pyramid. 

1 

2 

3 


Angle w, 

r 18’ 
r 22’ 

8^ 15' 


* The last given measurement refers to the angle between two faces 
lying opposite to each other, and the angle w is calculated from it. 


Etched figures obtained by suspension for six hours in a solution of Salt, 


Pyramid. 

No. 1. 1st pair of faces 
No. 1. 2nd 
No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 


Angle w. 

T 26' 

8° 60' 

8® 32’ 

8^^ 64’ 

9 ° 12 ' 

ir r (?) 


Etched figures obtained by suspensimi for fifteen hours in a solution of 

Salt, 


Pyramid. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


Angle w, 

49’ 
3 ° 1 ’ 

10® 37’ 
12° 38’ 
14° 14’ 


The values for the co-eflB.cient n in the formula a : na : coa (corre¬ 
sponding to the values of the angle w), are as follows:— 


Iff. 

r. 

8°. 

8“ 

8° 674'- 

9°. 

n 

11-65 

10-09 

10 

9 

8-96 


Thus it is readily seen that the observed etched figures are formed by 
various obtuse tetrakis-hexahedrons, varying from oo05*7 : oo011*6 ; 
the commonest being oo09and ooO 10, whilst that observed by Ley dolt, 
viz., oo02, does not occur. The author considers it probable that none 
of the etched figures obtained on rock-salt can be remrred to a definite 
tetrakis-hexahe^n. 


C. A. B. 
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On a New Snlphate of Potassitun. 

By 3. Ogier (Oompt. rend., Ixiipcii, 1055—1057). 

Potassium sulphate crystallises from a solution containing excess of 
potassium benzenesulphonate in large, thin laminas, containing a 
molecule of water. It contains a trace of the latter salt. Sulphate 
of copper crystallises with 36 per cent, of water when the analogous 
copper salt is present. 

W. R. 


Extraction of Gallinin from its Ores. 

By Lecoq de Boisbaudran (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1098—1100). 

The blende is dissolved in aqua regia, and slips of zinc are immersed 
in the solution and withdrawn when the evolution of hydrogen has 
almost but not entirely ceased; by this means the Cu, Pb, Cd, Ir, Tl, 

most part removed. A great excess 
of zinc is added to the clear fluid, which is then boiled for some hours; 
an abundant gelatinous precipitate then comes down consisting of 
alumina, basic salts of zinc, and gallium. This precipitate is re- 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid; ammonium acetate is added, and the 
alumina precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The solution in 
hydrochloric acid of the white sulphides is fractionally precipitated 
with sodium carbonate ; the gallium is found in the first portions ; the 
point where the precipitation may be stopped is easily recognised by 
spectroscopic examination. The gallium is separated from the zinc by 
solution in sulphuric acid and addition of excess of ammonia. Much 
of the gallium remains dissolved in the ammonia which is recovered 
by boiling till excess of ammonia is expelled; the excess of ammonia 
salts is then decomposed with aqua regia; and the gallium and zino 
are separated by fractional precipitation with sodium carbonate. The 
pure gallium oxide precipitated by ammonia is dissolved in potash and 
electrolysed; the gallium is deposited on the negative electrode. Five 
or six Bunsen’s cells are able to decompose 20 or 30 cubic centimeters 
of a strong solution. The gallium is easily separated from the platinum 
by bending it under cold water. 

The author found gallium in considerable quantity in black blende 
from Bensberg, yellow blende from Asturias, and brown blende from 
Pierrefitte (Pyrenees). 

W. R. 


Ziroonium-compounds. 

By Richard Hornberger (Liebig’s Annalen., clxxxi, 232—241). 

The following process is recommended for preparing pure zirconium 
chloride:—Zircon or hyacinth heated to redness and slaked in water 
is coarsely powdered and fused with 3 or 4 parts of potassium bifluo- 
xide, KHFh, in a platinum crucible. The fused mass is powdered and 
boiled with water containing hydrofluoric acid, which on cooling 
deposits fine rhombic crystals of potassium and zirconium fluoride. 
This double salt is decomposed by sulphuric acid, the solution is pre- 
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cipitated with ammonia in the cold, and the rirconinm hydrate thus 
obtained is washed with cold water and ignited. The oxide is finally 
converted into chloride by igniting it with charcoal in a current of 
chlorine. 

The author has endeavoured in vain to obtain organic compounds of 
zirconium analogous to the ethers of silicic acid. 

When zirconium sulphate is mixed with an equivalent quantity of 
barium sulphocyanate, barium sulphate is precipitated, whilst zirco¬ 
nium sulphocyanate remains in solution. The latter solution decom¬ 
poses rapidly, depositing a yellow powder, and afterwards contains a 
substance agreeing in composition with the formula Zr(CNS)a. 

Potassiam ferrocyanide added to a solution of a neutral salt of 
zirconium produces a yellowish-wliite precipitate insoluble in excess, 
and giving on analysis numbers agreeing with the formula 
Pe 2 Zr 3 (CN)i 2 , which is analogous to that of Turnbull’s blue, 
Fe2Pe3(CN)ia. 

Tartrates of the alkalis produce in solutions of zirconium a white 
precipitate of zirconium tartrate, which is soluble in potash, in excess 
of tartaric acid, and in neutral sodium tartrate. The probable con¬ 
stitution of this body, as deduced from analysis, is thus represented:— 


COOv^ 

inonX 


CHOH / 

COO'^ 


y(ZrO)''. 


The mother-liquor of this salt contains other compounds richer in 
zirconium, the constitution of which is not yet made out. 

J. R. 


Metallic Cerium^ Lanthanum, and Did3rmium. 

By Hillebrand and Norton (Pogg. Ann., clvi, 466—476). 

The paper describes at length the processes by which the compounds 
of the respective metals were separated from each other, their reduc¬ 
tion by electrolysis, and the subsequent treatment of the products, by 
which the metals were finally obtained pure and in the massive state. 
The following are some of the characters which the metals are 
described as presenting:— 

Cerium has the colour and lustre of iron, and takes a high polish ; 
in di*y air it preserves its lustre, but in moist air it becomes covered 
with coloured films like heated steel. It is malleable, and when hot 
can be drawn into wire of remarkable flexibility. Its melting point 
is below that of silver; but considerably above that of antimony. It 
kindles in the air at a lower temperature than is required to ignite 
magnesium; small fragments inflame by the mere act of detaching 
them, and showers of brilliant sparks are produced by striking a piece 
of the metal with a flint. A piece of cerium wire burns with even 
greater brilliancy than magnesium. Cerium bums in chlorine and in 
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bromine vapour, and combines directly with iodine, sulphur, and 
phosphorus. Concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids do not attack 
it in the cold, but when diluted these acids dissolve it readily, as 
does also hydrochloric acid. 

Lanthanum^ in its general chemical behaviour, resembles cerium; 
it is, however, readily attacked by strong nitric acid, and it quickly 
becomes covered with a steel-blue film even in dry air. Though 
malleable, it is not ductile. It requires for ignition a much higher 
temperature than cerium. 

Didymium ranks more closely with lanthanum than with cerium in 
its chemical relations, but the resemblance to the former element does 
not extend to the physical properties. It is moreover altered even by 
dry air, and in presence of moisture receives a yellow film. The 
absorption-bands which characterise the salts of didymium are not 
produced by the light which is reflected from a polished surface of the 
metal. 

The specific gravities of various samples of the three metals all 
range between 6*0 and 6*7. Between 0° and 200° the thermo-electric 
series runs ;—iron, lanthanum, cerium, didymium, magn(3sium; and 
the order of the electromotive forces when water is the exciting fluid, 
is, zinc, cerium, lanthanum, didymium, magnesium. 

E. E. 


The Nitrides and Carbides of Niobium and Tantalum. 

By A. JoLY (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1195—1197). 

By heating to the temperature of melting iron, in a carbon crucible a 
mixture of niobic acid, sodium carbonate, and pure carbon, or, even a 
niobate containing little alkali, an olive-coloured crystalline residue 
was obtained. On continuing the heat for a longer or shorter time, 
this residue was found to have the formula— 

NbC + |NbN, and NbC fNbN. 

At the temperature of melted nickel, when the heat was kept up for 
6 or 7 hours, long greyish-violet needles were formed, of the formula, 
NbC.^NbN. When they are treated with chlorine no oxychloride of 
niobium is formed, showing that all oxygen had been expelled. These 
substances when heated in air give a bulky residue of niobic anhy¬ 
dride. Tantalic acid, treated in the same way gave a substance 
of the formula TaO -f When ammonia gas is passed over 

tantalum chloride, at a temperature rather higher than is sufficient to 
volatilise the ammonium chloride formed, an ochre-red mass remains, 
which has the formula, TagNs. The equation is— 

STaCls + 5 NH 3 = TasNf -b 15HC1. 

When this substance is heated to whiteness in perfectly dry ammonia 
gas, a black substance is formed, of the formula TaN, and this sub¬ 
stance is partially transformed into carbide by heating with carbon. 
The author hopes to prove that the so-called cyanide and nitride of 
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tilanium is merely a mixture in variable proportions of nitride and 
carbide. 

W. B. 

Action of Organic Acids on Potassium and Sodium Tung, 
states. By J. Lefort (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1182—1185). 

Sodium tungstate has an alkaline reaction to litmus paper; if a sola* 
tion of the neutral salt be saturated with acetic, oxalic, tartaric, or 
citric acid, a bitungstate is formed, half the sodium combining with 
the organic acid. With acetic acid three different salts were obtained; 
sodi/um hitungstate^ in long prisms, of the formula Na 2 O. 2 WO 3 . 6 HaO, 
by saturating a cold aqueous solution of neutral sodium tungstate 
with glacial acetic acid; intermediate sodium tungstate^ prepared by 
pouring the solution of the tungstate into acetic acid; it forms oblique 
prisms, and has the formula 2 Na 20 . 5 W 03 . 11 H 20 , and lastly sodium 
tritungstate, formed by pouring a strong solution of the bitungstate 
into boiling glacial acetic acid; it crystallises in long prisms, and has 
the formula Na 2 O. 3 WO 3 . 4 H 2 O. Tungstic acid is not formed by boil¬ 
ing any one of these salts with excess of glacial acetic acid. Similar 
potassium tungstates were prepared by the same method., The bi- 
tungstate is at first an amorphous precipitate, and has the formula 
K 2 O. 2 WO 3 . 2 H 2 O; but when recrystallised from boiling water, it forms 
nacreous scales with 3 H 2 O. The intermediate salt crystallises in 
prismatic tables; and the tritungstate in fine needles. Tartaric acid 
appears to form double salts, which were not obtained in a crystalline 
form, but citrotungstate of sodium, Na 20 . 2 W 03 + Na^O, crystallises 
in beautiful oblique prisms. 

Tungstic acid is precipitated by oxalic acid from a hot concentrated 
solution of sodium tritungstate. 

W. R. 

An Explanation of the Strength of Puddled Iron. 

By H. Lb Ohatelier (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1057—1058). 

The author passed chlorine over a piece of puddled iron, and after the 
iron, and other metals and metalloids had volatilised as chlorides, a 
residue of silica, of the same form as the iron was left, which could be 
blown away by the slightest breath. It had a definite structure; all 
the fibres lay in the direction of the length of the iron, and were 
parallel to each other. The grain of iron is produced by the forma¬ 
tion of a fusible silicate which penetrates the iron throughout its 
whole mass, but when the iron is puddled the silica is infusible, and is 
drawn into filaments which prevent the contact of the fibres of iron 
with each other ; they have more strength therefore to resist a pull. 
The degree of strength depends on the temperature at which the iron 
has been puddled. 


W. B. 
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On Ott ni m n . By H. Saintb-Claire Dbville and H. Dbbray 
(Oompt. rend., Ixxxii, 1076—1078). 

Osmium is a beautiful blue metal with a tinge of grey, and the light 
reflected several times from its surface has a violet colour. It crys¬ 
tallises in agglomerations of cubes or rhombohedrons resembling 
cubes. It is harder than glass, which it easily scratches. Its density 
is 22*477. 

Metallic osmium is prepared by passing osmic acid, in a current of 
nitrogen, over finely divided carbon, resulting from the decomposition 
of benzene by heat: the carbon is oxidised to carbonic oxide, while 
some of the osmic acid condenses in the cooler part of the tube, and 
is reduced by the carbonic oxide. A tube of osmium resembling a 
zinc tube, is formed. 

A substance crystallising in scales, having a fine copper-red colour, 
is sometimes formed, and results from the action of osmium on excess 
of osmic acid. It is a sesquioxide, stable in the air, having the formula 
O82O3. 

Amorphous osmium is prepared by passing osmic acid through a 
red-hot porcelain tube, together with the mixture of carbonic oxide 
and anhydride resulting from the decomposition of oxalic acid. It 
can be crystallised from molten tin; the tin is dissolved with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, leaving minute crystals of osmium. 

W. R. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Formulation of the Paraffins and their Derivatives. 

By Wm. OouiNG (Phil. Mag. [5], i, 205—218). 

ScHORLBMMER has already shown that the various modes of arrange¬ 
ment of the marsh-gas residues, which unite to form a paraflln or 
hydrocarbon of the series C„H 2 n 4 . 2 , are reducible to four, namely, a 

dimethyl sub-class typified by the hydrocarbon, H 2 C < a tri-methyl 

fCHs 

sub-class typified by the hydrocarbon, HC< CH 3 ; a tetra-methyl sub- 

h CJ33 

class (A) typified by the hydrocarbon, CCCHa)*, and another tetra- 

00(003)2 

methyl sub-class (B) exemplified by the compound, 1 : of 

00(003)2 

these, the two former classes are the most important, the members of 
the two latter being comparatively unknown. 

The di- and tri-methylatod paraffins have generally been distin¬ 
guished by the terms normal and / 50 -paraffins respectively; the author 
now proposes to name the two remaining classes, and adopts for the 
tetra-class (A) the term rieo-paraffin, and for the tetra-class (B) the 
term m^ 50 -paraffin. 0e farther suggests that the letters tr, 1 ^, and /t 
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shall be talcen as indices of the iso-, neo-, and meso-parafSns, so that 
the formnlea of the hydrocarbons may be shortly written, as in the 
following example:— 


CeHi4 . CeHi/ 

Hexane. Isohexane. Neohexane. Mesohexane. 



Notwithstanding that it is possible and sometimes even desirable to 
write the formula of a paraffin in such a manner as not to express 
directly that it may be considered as a derivative of methane, yet it 
will be found that the latter method is more generally advantageous, 
as it illustrates clearly the relationship of the paraffins between them¬ 
selves, and the relationship of the normal paraffins to their derived 
ketones and secondary alcohols. 

The study of the reactions of the isomerides produced by the sub¬ 
stitution of Cl, OH, or other univalent residue for one proportion of 
hydrogen in a paraffin, has shown that the isomerism may be fairly 
considered to result from the introduction of the substituting radicle 
either for the hydrogen of a methyl residue, or for a methylene or a 
formyl residue in the original paraffin, and the univalent but differing 
hydrocarbon-radicles thus resulting, have been spoken of as primary, 
secondary, and tertiary radicles respectively. It is proposed to retain 
the terms primary, isoprimary, &c., in their original signification, but 
to substitute the terms radicles and radicles for secondary 

and tertiary radicles ; thus, adopting as before the letters tt for pseudo- 
^ for pseudiso- and k for kata-radicles, their names and formulae 


will appear— 

Pentyl. 

Isopentyl. 

Ncopentyl. 

rcH,x 

LCH, 

Primary .. 

TT P / 

f 

HC< CH, 
ICH, 


PBeudopentyl (CgHn’*'.) 

Pseudisopentyl (CjHn'f'.) 




rCHX.CH, 

Pseudo .. 

HO.^ 

CHa 

[CH, 


Katapentyl (OfiHu«). 

rc,H5 

Kata. XO < CHj 

ICHa 

The relation of the secondary alcohols to the normal paraffins, and 
of the tertiary alcohols to the isoparaffins is also clearly demonstrated 
by adopting the foregoing method of notation. 
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Nonnal paraffin. 
TT P / 


Primary alcohol. 


H, 


,o{ 


CH, 


Secondary alcohol. 

HO.Hc{°g 


Isoparaffin. 

fC,H. 
HC< OH, 
ICH, 


Isoprimary alcohol. 

rC,Hi.OH 
HC< CH, 

ICHa 


Tertiary alcohol. 

ran* 

HO.G< CHs 

ICH3 


With respect to the nomenclature of the alcohols, the writer thinks 
it preferable to .restrict the use of the term carhinol to the tertiary 
alcohols; to accord the term pseudo-alcohol or pseudol to the secondary 
alcohols, and to employ the term alcohol specifically to designate the 
alcohols proper as primary alcohols, which may perhaps be also 
termed methols. 



Propyl Alcohol or 

Ethyl Methol. 

Isobutyl Alcobol or 
Pseudopropyl Methol. 

Primary... 

„ p f CH,.OH 

f CH3OH 
HC< CH3 

ICH 3 


Pseudol. 

Ethyl-methyl Pseudol. 

Secondary 

HO.Hc{gi; 

HO.Hc{gg- 


Trimethyl Carhinol. 

Ethyl-dimethyl Carhinol. 


fCH, 

fCsH^ 

Tertiary .. 

HO.C<^ CHj 

HO.C<^ CH3 

IOH 3 

LCH 3 


A few words are added respecting the adaptability of the proposed 
system to the corresponding fatty acids, which however it is unneces¬ 
sary to reproduce, as it follows as a necessary consequence on a correct 
appreciation of the notation for the primary alcohols; and with regard 
to the choice of distinctive names indicative of the modes of origin 
and transformation of the different isomeric acids, those chemists who 
use Kolbe’s nomenclature will most advantageously employ those 
names which call to mind that the normal-, iso-, and neo-acids are 
mono-, di- and tri-methyl, &c., derivatives. Thus we have— 


Pentoic or methyl-butyric acid, HjC | 

Isopentoic or dimethyl-propiomc acid, HI/ < 

f CO H 

Neopentoic or trimetliyl-acetic acid, C ^ • 


Such terms, however, as butyl-formic, C.Ht.COjH, isobntyl-formic, 
C.H^COjH, and katabutyl-formic acids, C.Hj^COjH, express very 
concisely the relationship of the acids to their corresponding alcohols 
and carbinols. 


J. W. 
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Action of Antimony Pentaohloride on some Organic Com* 
pounds. By C. W. Lossnbr (J. pr. 0]iem. [2], xiii, 418—436). 

The author has investigated the action of antimony pentaohloride on 
various organic bodies, with the following results :— 

Chloroform, —^When equal numbers of molecules of chloroform and 
antimony pentaohloride are gently heated together in a retort or, 
better, heated to 100 ° in sealed tubes, the chloroform is converted into 
carbon tetrachloride, as shown by the equation— 

Sb0l6 + OHCI 3 = SbCls + CCI 4 + HCl. 

Ethyl bromide is attacked by antimony pentaohloride when mixed 
with it: the whole of the bromine is eliminated and ethyl chloride 
formed, 

Ethene bromide is readily acted on by antimony pentaohloride. 
When equal numbers of molecules of the two bodies are mixed 
together, the chief product is ethylene chlorobromide, the formation 
of which may be represented thus :— 

SbClfi + 2 C 2 H 4 Br 2 = SbCb + 2 C 2 H 4 ClBr -f 2 Br. 

With two molecules of the pentaohloride to one of ethone bromide, 
the product is ethene chloride; 

SbCh 4 C,H 4 Br 2 = SbCb 4 C,H 4 Cl 2 4 2Br. 

Ethene bromide is not acted on when similarly treated with phos¬ 
phorus pentaohloride. 

Acetic Acid, —^When this substance is added gradually to an equiva¬ 
lent quantity of antimony pentachloridc, the mixture becomes hot, 
and evolves hydrochloric acid. The product of the reaction is mono- 
chloracetic acid, accompanied, however, by another substance of higher 
boiling-point. 

Succinic acid yields no definite products by its reaction with antimony 
pentaohloride. 

Benzene reacts with antimony pentaohloride to form monochloro- 
and dichloro-benzene. 

Benzene acid yields substitution-products, one, two, or more atoms of 
hydrogen being replaced by chlorine. 

Phenol added drop by drop to antimony pentaohloride is violently 
acted on and completely decomposed. No chlorinated phenol is 
formed. Phosphorus pentaohloride reacts with phenol to form chloro¬ 
benzene, CeHsCl, the result of an exchange of chlorine for hydroxyl. 

Salicylic acid, when gradually added to antimony pentaohloride, 
yields, amongst other products, monochloro- and dichloro-salicylic 
acid; 

SbClfi 4 C6H4.COOH.HO = HCl + CeHfiCl.COOH.HO 4 SbCls; 
2SbClfi 4 C6H4.COOH.HO = 2 HC 1 4 C6H2Cl2.COOH.HO 4 2 SbCl 3 . 

Monochlorosalicylic acid, which is formed in small quantity only^, 
crystallises in small white needles, which melt at 163° and dissolve in 
hot water, alcohol, and ether. It does not sublime undecomposed. 
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Dictlorosalicylic acid, on prolonged boiling with potash, exchanges 
its chlorine for hydroxyl, thus yielding gallic acid, which is accom- 
panied, however, by pyrogallic and oxysalicylic acids. 

Paraoxyhenzoic acid^ gently heated with 2 mol. of antimony penta- 
chloride, yields the monochlorinated acid, CeHaCI.COOH.HO, which 
crystallises in white needles melting at 169®—170®, and sublimes with¬ 
out much decomposition. The dichlorinated acid is obtained by 
treating paraoxyhenzoic acid with a larger proportion (4 mol.) of 
antimony pentachloride, or treating the monochlorinated acid afresh 
with 2 mol. of the pentachloride. It forms tufts of small needles, 
which melt at 225°—226®, and sublime without decomposition. 

Oxylenzoic acid behaves very difEerently, yielding only resinous pro¬ 
ducts, which it was found impossible to purify. 

It is evident from the foregoing facts that the action of antimony 
pentachloride on organic compounds is totally different from that of 
phosphorus pentachloride. The action of phosphorus pentachloride 
on acids results chiefly in the replacement of the hydroxyl-group by 
chlorine, with simultaneous formation of phosphorus oxychloride, 
whilst antimony pentachloride simply pai*ts with chlorine, which 
replaces hydrogen in the acid radicle. In its action on hydrocarbons, 
ethylene bromide, &c., antimony pentachloride behaves like free 
clilorine, and it is probable that its energetic action is due to the cir¬ 
cumstance that it is easily resolved into trichloride and chlorine, 
which latter may act in the nascent state upon bodies in contact 
with it. 

J. R. 


Action of Bromine on Ethene Chlorhydrate. 

By E. DKMOLifi (Dout. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 555—562). 

When ethene chlorhydrate is heated with bromine for three hours to 
130°—140°, it yields water, hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic acid, 
ethene chlorobromide boiling at 107°—109®, a large quantity of ethene 
dibromide, ethene bromhydrate and a liquid boiling at 230®—240®, 
which appears to be ethene acetobromhydrate, as caustic potash resolves 
it into ethene oxide, hydrobromic acid and acetic acid. The aqueous 
solution contains bromacetic and dibromacetic acids. 

When ethene chlorhydrate is heated with less than one molecule of 
hydrobromic acid, HBr -f 5 H 2 O, for 6—10 hours to 160°—170®, it 
yields a large proportion of ethene dichloride and smaller quantities of 
ethene chlorobromide, dibromide and bromhydrate. If equal molecules 
are heated to 140® the same products are formed, but the dibromide 
and chlorobromide preponderate. 

On heating one part of chloraeetic acid wdth two parts of the 
aqueous hydrobromic acid, bromacetic acid and other products are 
formed. 


0. S. 
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Simple Preparation of Propene. By A. Claus 
(Deut. Ohem. Ges. Ber., ix, 695—696). 

When dichlorbydrin is distilled over zinc-dust, hydrogen and propene 
are formed; the same products are obtained when concentrated glycerin 
is mixed with so much zinc-dust that a thick paste is formed, and the 
mixture is heated. 100 grms. of glycerin gave 35—40 litres gas, 
of which one-half consisted of propene. Other products, as a yellow 
volatile oil and resinous bodies, are formed at the same time. 

C. S. 

Products obtained by the Action of H3rpochlorous Acid upon 

Non-saturated Compounds, particularly Propene. By L o u i s 

Henry (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 388—389). 

The author maintains, in contradiction to Markownikoff, that the 
product CaHfiCl^OH) has the constitution CH 2 OH—CHCl—CH 3 , 
because he obtained from it chloropropionic acid, by oxidation with 
nitric acid. Markownikoff insists, however, that the following formula 
is the correct one, viz., CH 2 CI—CHOH—CH 3 , as he obtained mono- 
chloracetic acid, and finally acetic acid, on oxidising this compound 
with chromic acid. The author contends that the experiments of 
Markownikoff prove nothing, as the reducing properties of monochlor- 
acetone and monochloropropionic aldehyde should bo identical, as also 
their boiling points; further, he has proved that chloropropionic acid 
furnishes acetic acid, on being oxidised by chromic acid. The chlor- 
hydrate, CH 2 CI—CH(OH)—CH 3 , produced by the action of sulphuric 
acid on allyl chloiide, gives monochloracetic acid on being oxidised by 
nitric acid, fiom which it is apparent that it differs completely from 
the compound obtained by the action of hypochlorous acid upon 
propene. 

_0. A. B. 

Preparation of Glycol. By E. D e m 0 l e 

(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 636). 

In a recent paper on this subject, Bornstein stated that he had failed 
to obtain glycol by Demolc’s process. The author attributes the 
failure to the circumstance that Bornstein neglected to dry the 
potassium acetate used in the process. 

__ J. R. 

Specific Rotatory Power of Grape Sugar. BvB. Tollens 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber, ix, 487—494;. 

This paper contains the results of numerous experiments on the spe¬ 
cific rotatory power of pure grape sugar prepared by several processes, 
and examined by various polarising instruments. The resnlt arrived 
at by the author is that for pure anhydrous grape sugar, in solutions 
containing 3 grms. or more in 100 c.c., dy = 63’10 with yellow light: 
for C 6 H 12 O 6 “f" H 2 O, oCy = 48‘27. 


J. R. 
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Additive Products of Aldehyde. By E. Schiff 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 666—674). 

Aldehyde-ammonia acts on the mustard-oils (sulpbocarbimides), the 
reaction being complete if two molecules of the former to one of the 
latter is used. 

On using phenylic sulphocarbimide, and heating the substances in 
presence of a large quantity of absolute alcohol until the sulphocarb¬ 
imide has disappeared, the solution solidifies on cooling to a crystalline 
mass, which crystallises from hot alcohol in glistening silver-white 
needles, melting at 148°, and decomposing when more strongly heated; 
its composition is C 22 H 31 N 5 O 2 S 2 , and it is formed according to the 
equations:— 

2C2H7NO + C7H5NS = CnHnNsOS + H2O. 

2CnHnN302S = 0221131^5082 -f NH3. 


It dissolves in:— 

Cold. 

Water . Scarcely 

Alcohol. Sparingly 

Ether. Not 

Carbon sulphide .... Sparingly 

Benzene. Not 

Chloroform . Freely 


Ilot. 

Moderately 

Freely 

Very sparingly 
Sparingly 
Very sparingly 
Very freely. 


It has a very bitter tastv*, like quinine sulphate. It is slowly 
decomposed by boiling water, more quickly by alkalis and acids. 
When hydrochloric acid is passed into its solution in chloroform, a 
hydrochloride is precipitated as a gelatinous mass, and on heating the 
body with aqueous hydrochloric acid to 160°, it is resolved into alde¬ 
hyde, hydrogen sulphide, carbon sulphide, ammonia, and aniline. 

When added to acetic anhydride, which is heated on a water- 
bath, it is resolved into aldehyde and acetophenylthiosinnamine, 

{nII(C*H^O)’^^^^^^ crystallises from alcohol in iridescent plates 
melting at 173°. 

When common mustard oil (allyl-sulphocarbimide) is heated with 
aldehyde-ammonia in presence of alcohol, the compound C 16 H 31 N 6 O 2 S 2 
is formed, which dissolves freely in alcohol, chloroform, and hot water. 
It is much more unstable than the phenyl-compound, and forms a 
hydrochloride crystallising in microscopic needles. On heating a 
larger quantity with water, the liquid leaves on evaporation a syrupy 
mass, which on standing, and more quickly on adding dilute sulphuric 
acid, yields thiosinnamine. 

Ethylic sulphocarbimide yields the compound C 14 H 31 N 5 O 2 S 2 , crys- 
tallising in glistening silver-white, large needles, melting at 118°— 
119°, and possesses properties analogous to those of the preceding 
compounds. 

C. S. 


VOL. XXX. 
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Xleotiolyds of OxaUo Acid. By M. Buvoe 
(B ull. Soc. Ohim. [2], xxv, 893)* 

Aqueous solations of oxalic aoid were decomposed by electrolysis, 
when it was observed that hydrogen was evolved at tiie negative 
pole, and carbonic acid gas and oxygen at the positive pole. The 
quantity of oxygen is directly propoi^ionate to the strength of the 
cnrrent, the strengfth of the solution, and the temperature. The 
amount of carbonic acid gas evolved increases as the quantity of 
oxygen decreases. 

C. A. B. 

Dry Distillation of Tartaric Acid. By C. Bottingeh 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 670—673). 

The decomposition of tartaric acid, when distilled under proper con¬ 
ditions, is in accordance with the equation:— 

CAOe = C 3 HA -h GO, + H,0, 


and is analogous to the formation of citraconic and itaconic acids 
from citric acid:— 


CsHgO? 5 = CsTIeGi “h CO2 H2O. 

Glyceric acid would seem to be formed as an intermediate step, and 
as it is decomposed at 140°, with formation of peculiar, probably anhy¬ 
dride-like bodies, the pyruvic acid may owe its origin to a body 
formed both from tartaric and glyceric acids. 

If a mixture of powdered tartaric acid with excess of barium 
hydrate is exposed for a week to a temperature of 100 °— 110 °, carbonic 
acid is separated, and peculiar products soluble in ether, and with an 
unpleasant smell, are formed, but no glyceric acid. 

G. T. A. 

Normal Pyrotartaric Acid. By M. Beboul 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 386—388). 

Normal pyrotartaric acid (CO 2 H.CH 2 —CH 2 —CH 2 .CO 2 H) is obtained 
by heating propene dicyanide (CN.CH 2 —CH 2 —CH 2 .CN) with about 
one and a half times its volume of concentrated aqueous solution of 
hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube, from three to four hours at 100 ° C. 
The mixture almost solidifies on cooling. The contents of the tube 
are then evaporated down on a water-bath, treated with absolute 
alcohol in order to separate the ammonium chloride, and the alcoholic 
solution is evaporated down, when the acid is left behind as a thick 
brown syrup which crystallises very slowly. This syrup is then care¬ 
fully neutralised with barium hydrate, and the neutral barium pyro- 
tartrate solution thus formed is concentrated, whereupon the salt sepa¬ 
rates out in needles on cooling. The pure salt has the formula 
C 6 H 604 Ba + 6 H 2 O. It loses the five molecules of water on being 
heated to 135°, is very soluble in water (particularly hot water) and 
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insoluble in alcohol, which precipitates it from its aqueous solutions. 
Normal pyrotartario acid is easily obtained by treating the above- 
mentioned barium salt with the equivalent amount of dilute sulphuric 
acid, separating the resulting barium sulphate precipitate, and evapo¬ 
rating the solution down. The acid thus obtained melts at about 103® 
to 104®, and when treated with silver nitrate, forms a slightly floccu- 
lent white precipitate of silver pyrotartrato (CsHeOiAga), which 
blackens rapidly in the light and is diflB.cult to wash. If this silver 
salt be suspended in water, and a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas passed through it, the same time normal pyrotartaric acid is 
obtained, having, however, a melting point of 97°, which appears to be 
the normal melting point of the pure acid. The two isomerides of 
normal pyrotartaric acid, and the ethyl-malonic acid of Wislicenus, 
melt at 111°—112°. Water, alcohol, and absolute ether dissolve 
normal pyrotartaric acid easily. 

C. A. B. 


On Synthetical Pyrotartaric Acid. ByA. Lebedeef 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 395). 

In studying the isomerism of ordinary pyrotartaric acid and the acid 
obtained synthetically by Simpson from bromide of propylene, the 
author observed that the destructive distillation of the synthetically 
obtained acid resulted in the formation of an anhydride, boiling at 
244*9°. Simpson states that he obtained only water and an oil not 
exhibiting any acid reaction. The author prepared the neutral am¬ 
monium and calcium salts of the synthetical acid. 

C. A. B. 


Methazonic Acid. 

By M. T. Lecco (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 705—707), 

This acid, discovered by Priese, is best prepared by dissolving four 
grms. of caustic soda in hot alcohol and adding five grms. of nitro- 
methane drop by drop. The liquid is then boiled for a short time, and 
after cooling, the salt which has separated is filtered off, dissolved in 
water, and decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid. On shaking the liquid 
with ether, the methazonic acid is dissolved; the solution is dried over 
anhydrous Glauber salt and then evaporated over sulphuric acid. A 
yellow syrup is left behind, which, on standing, is converted into large 
crystals, mixed with a thick reddish syrup, which colours the skin 
intensely red. To purify the body it is pressed between paper and 
crystallised from warm benzene. 

Methazonic acid, CaH 4 N 203 , is isomeric with ethylnitrolic acid and is 
an unstable body, which decomposes spontaneously and assumes a red 
colour. It is readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, more sparingly 
in benzene and not in petroleum-naphtha. On heating, it softens and 
liquefies at 58°—60°; when more strongly heated it explodes. 

The sodium salt crystallises from dilute alcohol in long prisms and 
is more explosive than the acid j the methazonates of the heavy metals 

u 2 
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are obtained by precipitation. The formation of methazonic acid is 
explained by the equation: 

20HjNaN08 = NaOH + CaHaNaN.Oa. 

CH NO 1 

It is perhaps a kind of anhydride of nitromethane: f 0- 

C. S. 


Dinitrobutane. By V. M e t e r 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 701—705). 

Secondary nitrobuiane yields a butylpsendonitrol, which, like other 
pseudonitrols, is converted by heat or oxidation into the dinitro-com- 
pound CH 8 .CH 2 .C(N 02 ) 2 .CH 3 ,a colourless, mobile oil, having an agree¬ 
able smell, and boiling at 199® with slight decomposition. It is insolu¬ 
ble in potash, and is resolved by the action of tin and hydrochloric acid 
into methyl-ethyl ketone and hydroxylamine. 

C. R. 


Structure of Cyanic and Cyanuric Acids. By A. Claus 
(D ent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 7*21—724). 

The author maintains, against Nencki, Weith, and Fleischer, that 
cyanic and cyanuric acids are not imido-compounds but contain 
hydroxyl. 

C. S. 


Constitution of Cyanic Acid. By W. M i c n l e b 

(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 715—71G). 

When unsymmetrical diphenyl-urea, CeO | H ) ’ distilled, it is 

resolved into diphenylamine and cyanic acid, and triphenyl-uroa 
yields, under the same conditions, phenyl cyanate and diphenylamine. 
From these reactions it appears that cyanic acid has the constitution 
HNZZCnO. 

C. R. 


Constitution of the Fulminates. By A. Steiner 
(Dent. Chem, Ges. Ber., ix, 779—787). 

Further examination of the substance formed by the action of diy 
hydrogen sulphide on dry mercuric fulminate (see this Journal, 1876, 
i, 378), has shown that it consists of fulminic acid combined with 
hydrogen sulphide: 

C 2 H 2 N 2 O 2 4- H 2 S = C 2 H 4 N 2 O 2 S. 

It forms microscopic prisms, insoluble in water but moderately solu¬ 
ble in alcohol and ether, from which they can be recovered only by 
spontaneous evaporation, since they decompose below the boiling-point 
of ether. They explode below 100 °, leaving sulphur. 
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Fulminwrio Add .—In a former paper the author showed that mercuric 
fulminate, when treated with aqueous ammonia, yields urea and guani¬ 
dine. Alcoholic ammonia-, he now finds, acts in an entirely different 
manner, the products being ammonium carbonate and fulminuric acid 
in the form of a basic mercury compound. 

Fulminuric acid, when treated with strong sulphuric acid, evolves 
carbon dioxide and yields nitmcetonitril, C 2 H 2 N 2 O 2 , a body forming 
colourless transparent crystals which melt at about 40°, volatilise 
readily, dissolve easily in ether and alcohol, and burn with a brilliant 
flame. 

Nitracetonitril gives with mercuric nitrate a precipitate of the com¬ 
pound (C 2 HN 20 o)aHg, which explodes when heated. 

Double Salts of Mercuric Fulminate. —C2HgN202 + CNK is obtained 
by adding mercuric fulminate to a warm solution of potassium cyanide. 
It crystallises in needles, which are soluble in cold water and alcohol. 
On addingj dilute acids to its solution, pure mercuric fulminate is 
thrown down as a snow-white crystalline powder. CaHgNaOa -f 
CNSK is formed when mercuric fulminate is added to a warm solution 
of potassium sulphocyanate. It crystallises in lamince. 

J. !R>. 


On the Behaviour of Cyanamide, Dicyanodiamide, and Mela¬ 
mine under the Action of Heat. By E. Drechsel (J. prakt. 
Chemie [2], xiii, 330—333). 

The author stated in his previous communication on cyanamide (/. 
'prakt. Ghemie [2], 11, 284), that dicyanodiamide when cautiously heated 
partially sublimes undecomposed. In support of this assertion lie 
relied upon the behaviour of the aqueous solution of the sublimate 
with silver nitrate. He did not consider the probability of the sub¬ 
limate in question containing melamine, since Liebig asserted 
Chem. Fharm., x, 19) that this substance could not be sublimed. He, 
however, recently observed that on cautiously heating pure melamine, 
a sublimate was obtained corresponding exactly with melamine itself. 
From this observation he was led to institute fresh experiments on the 
behaviour of these bodies under the action of heat. 

Gyanamide is converted only into dicyanodiamide. If a small 
quantity bo heated in a tube it begins to decrepitate, but if‘ the tube 
be removed from the source of heat, an energetic reaction sets in; 
ammonia is developed, and in the farthest part of the tube some 
cyanamide condenses; but the principal products of the reaction are a 
sublimate, at first oily, but rapidly crystal Usable, consisting of dicyano¬ 
diamide, and a yellowish residue of melam. The dicyanodiamide was 
recognised not merely by its reaction with silver, but also by first con¬ 
verting it into dicyanodiamidine, and then testing for this latter sub¬ 
stance by means of copper solution and concentrated soda lye. This 
reaction is very delicate even in the presence of a moderately largo 
quantity of melamine. 

Dicyanodiamide melts when heated and evolves ammoma gas. On 
heating it still more strongly, a white crystalline sublimate forms, 
ammonia gas escapes, and a yellowish residue is left behind. This 
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reiidue is not dieyanodiatnide, bnt almost pure melamitie. On heating 
dioyamindiamide qnioklj and strongly, a reaction sets in similar to 
that with cyanamide, and the resulting white sublimate contains 
Oyanamide and melamine, but no dicyanodiamide. 

Melamine furnishes a crystalline sublimate when heated in a tube; 
at a higher temperature it melts and decomposes exactly as asserted 
by Liefig, but at a temperature slightly below its melting point it 
sublimes unchanged. 

The author takes this opportunity of remarking that melamine sul* 
phate can be crystallised with different proportions of water of crystal¬ 
lisation, but notwithstanding many experiments, he has not been quite 
successful in preparing precisely either the salt ( 0 aN 6 He)jH 2 SO 4 + 
2HjO or 2(08N6H6)3P2S04 -f SHaO. 

H. H. B. S. 


Substituted Ureas. 

By W. Michleu (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 710—714). 

When the chloride Cl.CON(CeH 5 ) 2 , which the author obtained by 
passing carbonyl chloride into a solution of diphenylamine in chloro¬ 
form, is heated with diphenylamine to 200°—220°, tetraphenyUurea^ 
C0[N(C6H5)2]2, is formed. It is freely soluble in boiling alcohol, and 
forms yellowish crystals melting at 183°. When heated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid to 250°, it is resolved into carbon dioxide and diphenyl- 
amine. 

When diethylamine is added to a solution of the chloride of phenyl- 
carbamide in chloroform, a violent reaction sets in, and diphenyldiethyU 

urea, CO | formed. It crystallises from alcohol in plates 

melting at 54°, and having a peculiar smell. On distilling it with 
potash it is resolved into carbon dioxide, diphenylamine, and diethyl¬ 
amine. 

An isomeride is obtained by saturating ethylanilino with phosgene, 
and heating the chloride thus formed with an equal volume of ethyl- 

C2H5 

/ 

aniline to 130°. This symmetrical urea, CO < 



C H 

C^H*» separates from 


^CeHs 

alcohol in crystals melting at 79 °. 

r N (CeHo* 

Triphenylethyl urea, CO< f C 2 H 5 , is formed by heating ethyl- 

\ CeHs 

aniline with the chloride of diphenyl carbamide; it crystallises from 
alcohol in needles. 

All these ureas, with the exception of the symmetrical diphenyl* 
diethyl urea, give with sulphuric acid the blue reaction of diphenyl¬ 
amine. 

Diphen/yltolyl urea, CO | obtained by heating diphenyl 

carbamide chloride with paratoluidine to 130° for half an hour, 
W'hereas on using an excess of toluidine and heating longer, ditolyl 
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area asod diphenylamiiie are formed. When diphenyltolyl-are& is 
heated, it is resolved into carbon dioxide, tolnidine, and diphenjU 
amine. 

0 . S. 


Action of Alcoholic Ammonia on Substituted Ureas. 

By A. Claus (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 693—696). 

By brominating diphenyl-nrea, a dibromo-compound is formed, which, 
when heated with alcoholic ammonia to 140®—160°, is resolved into 
1 mol. of urea and 2 mols. of bromaniline. Under the same con¬ 
ditions diphenyl-nrea yields urea and aniline, and diphenylthionroa 
nndergoes an analogous decomposition, but, as might be expected, the 
greater part of the thiourea is converted into ammonium thiocyanate. 

rNH—CdH4 

Benzidine urea, CO< ( , which is obtained by heating ben- 

NH—CeHi 

zidine with urea and alcohol, is by alcoholic ammonia again resolved 
into its components. 

C. S. 

Fonnation of Allantoin from Uric Acid in the Animal Body. 

By E. Salkowsxi (Deut. Chem, Ges. Ber., ix, 719—721). 

In determining urea by Bunsen’s method, it must be remembered that 
also creatinine, creatine, uric acid, uramido-acids, and allantoin yield 
ammonium carbonate when heated with an ammoniacal solution of 
barium chloride, and allantoin gives also oxalic acid; but none of these 
compounds give 2 NH 3 for ICO 2 , and if, therefore, this proportion is 
not found, other bodies besides urea must be present. In examining 
urine, the author uses the following modification of Bunsen’s method. 
One litre of a saturated solution of barium chloride is mixed with 16— 
20 c.c. of soda solution of 30 per cent. Equal volumes of this liquid 
and urine are mixed, filtered after a few minutes, and in 15 c.c. of the 
filtrate the free alkali is determined by yV standard acid, while another 
15 c.c. are sealed up and heated for four hours to 220°—230°. The 
contents of the tube are then filtered, the barium carbonate is washed, 
dried, and weighed, aud in a portion the carbon dioxide is determined, 
while another portion is examined for oxalic acid. In the filtrate and 
wash-water the free alkali is determined, and then it is evaporated 
with a few drops of acid, and the residue distilled with potash to deter¬ 
mine the ammonia. 

The author found that usually the urine after heating with the alka¬ 
line solution of barium chloride, required 2 —2*5 c.c. less of the 
standard acid than before, which is partly due to an unavoidable loss 
of ammonia, but also probably to the formation of some acid. 

On feeding a dog with uric acid, it was found that the difEerence in 
the alkalescence increased to 6 —7 c.c., which pointed to the presence 
of allantoin in the urine, and indeed it could 1^ easily isolate. The 
urine of a dog which during two days got 8 grms. of uric acid, yielded 
1 *42 grm. of allantoin. Only a small quantity of oxalic acid was present, 
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and of uric acid only a trace. According to Claus, 3 mol. of allanto’in 
pve I 2 NH 3 , dCOs, 2 oxalic acid, and 1 acetic acid, or the acids formed 
by 3 mols. of allantoin correspond to 5 mols. of NaOH. The author’s 
own experiments, however, showed that the acids formed from 0*01 
grm, of allantoin correspond to 1 c.c. of the yV standard acid, 

0. S. 


On the Reducing Action between Sugar and Uric Acid. 

By J. Seeger (Chem. Centr., 1875, 361). 

The author states that even in the cold a mixture of uric acid and 
sugar will appreciably reduce an alkaline copper solution (Fehling 
solution), though sugar alone effects a scarcely appreciable reduc¬ 
tion. 

E. N. 


On Acetylpersulphocyanic Acid. By P. de Clermont 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1103—1105). 

When persulphocyanic acid is boiled with acetic anhydride, it slowly 
dissolves with a brown colour, and on cooling, yellow needles of the 
above-mentioned compound are deposited. It has the same composi¬ 
tion and properties as the acetylpersulphocyanic acid which Nencki 
and Leppert obtained by acting on ammonium sulpliocyanate with 
acetic anhydride or glacial acetic acid. 

It gives with copper a compound of an olive-green colour, the 
formula of which is— 


(C2EL.GzE,01^S3hGM, f CuO. 

Reducing agents convert it into thiourea. 

Persulphocyanic acid, heated in a sealed tube with glacial acetic acid 
to 140°, is decomposed into sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulpho- 
cyanic acid, and other products. 

W. R. 

Regeneration of Diacetonamine from Triacetonamine, and 
formation of a fifth Acetone-base. By W. Heintz (Liebig’s 
Annalen, clxxxi, 70). 

In the hope of removing the elements of water from triacetonamine, and 
thus producing a base free from oxygen, viz., dehydrotriacetonamine, 
CgllisN, the author boiled the substance with excessively concentrated 
potash and calcium chloride solutions without the slightest result in 
either case: long-continued heating with absolute alcohol at 100 ° 
produced a little decomposition, but not of the desired kind; whilst 
heating to 100 ° for 8—16 hours with 8 —10 parts fuming hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*17), gave rise to the evolution of no gas, but formed a 
considerable amount of diacetonamine: if a temperature of 125°—135° 
be employed little or no triacetonamine remains unaltered. After due 
purification the diacetonamine thus formed is identical with ordinary 
diacetonamine, although when it is only approximately pure slight 
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differences in the appearance of the platinochloride are noticeable. The 
angles of the crystals of the platinochloride are identical with those of 
the ordinary diacetonamine salt, whilst the free base and the oxalate 
agree in water of crystallisation and in all other respects with diace¬ 
tonamine and its oxalate. 

It would hence seem probable that either methylchloracetol or its 
decomposition-product, monochloropropylene, was formed during the 
reaction of hydrochloric acid on triacetonamine, but no definite proof 
of the existence of either substance amongst the products of the 
change could be obtained; on the other hand a small quantity of a 
body much resembling mesityl oxide was obtained, apparently formed 
by the decomposition of a portion of the diacetonamine, as a small 
quantity of the same substance was produced on heating pure diaceto¬ 
namine hydrochloride to 180"^ and more at 180^, ammonia being also 
produced. Consequently the methylchloracetol or chloropropyleno 
must be supposed to have acted on a portion of the diacetonamine, 
giving rise to hydrogen chloride and more highly carburised bases. 
Such bases are indeed present in the products of the reactions, form¬ 
ing a noncrystalline platinum salt after separation of diacetonamine 
platinochloride by crystallisation. This platinum salt contained 2472 
per cent, of platinum, whilst tctra-acetonamine platinochloride would 
require 24*60 per cent. 

The crude product of the action of hydrochloric acid on triaceto¬ 
namine allows an oily substance to separate on cooling; this is soluble 
in ether, and contains a base apparently identical with that which 
separates as a crystalline hydrochloride from the aqueous liquid to 
which the ether has been added. These minute crystals when col¬ 
lected and purified by recrystallisation aiv found to bo the hydro¬ 
chloride of a base, CisH^N, formed thus from acetone and ammonia— 

SCaHeO + NH3 = 5H3O + O13H23N, 

just as dehydrotriacetonamine is formed fioin 3 molecules of acetone 
and 1 of ammonia by elimination of 3 molecules of water. This base, 
dehydrop^ntacetonaviine, constitutes 4—5 per cent, of the pi*oducts of 
the action; its hydrochloride is colourless and difficultly soluble in 
water. On cooling a hot aqueous solution, no crystals separate, but 
on spontaneous evaporation crystalline crusts appear. Attempts to 
form this body by the reaction of methylchloracetol or chlompro- 
pylene on di- or tri-acetonamine are contemplated. The free base 
separates as an oil by adding fixed alkalis or ammonia to the hydro- 
chloride; it is noticeable that this base differs from sparteine, 
C 16 H 28 N 2 , by the elements of 1 molecule of ammonia, and hence by 
removing ammonia from sparteine dehydropentacetonamine or an 
isomeride should result. 

Attempts to form dehydrotriacetonamine by acting on triacetona¬ 
mine with sulphuric acid and phosphoric anhydride led to no results; 
decomposition ensues at 150”—200° with sulphuric acid, but no de- 
hydrotiiacetonamine could be obtained from the products of the reac¬ 
tion; much the same remarks apply to the phosphoric anhydride 
process. It hence results that in order to form dehydrotriacetona¬ 
mine some peculiar conditions are requisite, and that these are ob- 
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ii^ed in the proofs for preparing di- and tri-acetonamine (when 
dihjdrotriacetonamine is formed as a bye product), but were not 
obseryed in any of the foregoing experiments. 

0. E. A. W. 


Tdtrachlorobenzene, By P. B. Beilstbin and A. Kurbatow 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 579—580). 

This compound, in which the chlorine occupies the positions 1, 3,4, 5, 
was obtained by igniting the platino-chloride of diazotrichlorobenzene 
from common trichloraniline with soda. It is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol and crystallises therefrom in needles melting at 50°—51° and 
boiling at 246°. It dissolves readily in benzene, petroleum-naphtha, 
and carbon sulphide. With concentrated nitric acid it yields 
CeHChNOg, which is readily soluble in benzene, carbon sulphide, 
and hot alcohol, and crystalHses in needles melting at 20 °— 22 °. 

In common tetrachlorobenzene the chlorine is in the positions 1, 2, 

1, 3, 4) by 
reduction 
the nitro- 
converted 

into a dichloronitraniline crystallising from benzene in long red 
needles melting at 171°. By the diazo-reaction it is converted into 
nitro-orthodichlorobenzcne molting at 43°. 

Tetrachlorobenzene (1, 2, 4, 5) melts at 137°—138° and boils at 
243°—246°. It differs from its isomeride by yielding chloranil when 
boiled with nitric acid. This reaction is a further proof that quinone 
is a para-compound. 

C. S. 


Nitrometachloronitrobenzene and some of its Derivatives. 

By Aug. Laubenhbimer (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 760—774). . 

Nitrometachloronitrobenzene is obtained by heating metachloro- 
nitrobenzene with excess of fuming nitric and strong sulphuric 
acids. It is a faintly yellow body, dissolving sparingly in cold 
alcohol, freely in ether. In contact with the skin it produces painful 
blisters. It exists in four physically different modifications, three of 
which (a, and 7 ) are solid, the other liquid. 

The a-modification forms thick crystals of the monoclinic system. 
It melts at 36*3°. In time it becomes transformed into the 
7 -modification, this change being accelerated by pressure or tritu¬ 
ration. 

The (3-modification forms long monoclinic prisms*, melting at 37*1°. 
It likewise passes in time into the 7 -modification. 

The 7 -modification crystallises in long, thin, shining needles, which 
melt at 38*8°. 

Either of these modifications can be obtained at will by introducing 
a crystal of the desired modification into the fused substance or its 
ethereal solution. 

Metachlpronitrobenzene exists in two physically different modifica- 


4 , 5 , because it is obtamed from common trichlorobenzene ( 
converting it first into the mononitro-compound, which on 
yields the trichloraniline melting at 94*^—95°. When 

compound is heated with alcoholic ammonia to 200 °, it is 
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tions, one of which melte at 44'2®, the other at 2S*7®, The latter is 
very unstable. 

Derivatvves of Nitrometachlorordtrohenzene. —1. When heated with 
soda-ley it yields chiefly chloronitrophenol, according to the equa¬ 
tion— 


CeHaOlCNOa)* + NaOH = CeH 3 Cl(N 02 ) 0 H H- NaNO*. 

Chloronitrophenol crystallises from water in delicate lemon-yellow 
prisms, which dissolve easily in alcohol, acetic acid, and ether. It 
sublimes in long needles, melting at 38*9®. A portion melted in a 
capillary tube and then cooled with water melts again at 32*7®. The 
sodium and potassiv/m. salts crystallise in scarlet needles, soluble in 
water. The harium salt forms scarlet, the calcium salt yellow needles, 
sparingly soluble in water. The lead salt is a crystalline orange-yellow 
precipitate; the silver salt forms vermilion-red needles: both are very 
slightly soluble in water. 

2 . Nitrometachloronitrobenzene reacts with aniline in the cold to 
form, in the first place, aniline nitrite and chloronitrodipTienylaminey 
thus :— 

0gH 8C1(N02)2 -f 2 C 6 H 5 .NH 2 = CflH 5 .NH 2 .NO 2 H -h C6H3C1(N02 )s^U 

CflHfl^"^- 

The aniline nitrite then reacts with another molecule of aniline to 
form diazodiamidobenzeno— 

CflH7N,N02H -f CaHtN = CflHfl—N 2 —NHCcHfl + 2 H 2 O, 

and the latter, on subsequent treatment of the product with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, is transformed into amidoazoheuzene, CoHs—N 2 —CgHiNHa. 

Chloronitrodiphenylamine crystallises from alcohol in long red 
needles, melting at 108*5°. It is insoluble in water and does not 
combine with acids. When treated with nitrous acid it yields chloro- 
nitrodip henyhiitrosan li ne — 

a body crystallising from alcohol in yellow hexagonal laminsa, which 
melt at 110*5°. 

3. Nitrometachloronitrobenzene reacts with tin and hydrochloric 
acid when boiled therewith. The product is chlorophenylenediamine^ 
C 6 H 3 C 1 (NH 2 ) 2 , which crystallises from water in small colourless 
lamin©, melting at 72°. Its aqueous solution gives a white curdy 
precipitate, which speedily turns red in sunlight, with silver nitrate, 
a white precipitate with mercuric chloride, and a precipitate of bluish- 
violet needles with copper sulphate. The salts of chlorophonylene- 
diamine are easily soluble in water; they assume a red colour in 
the air. 

Nitrometachloronitrobenzene reacts also with other amines of the 
fatty and aromatic series and with amides. The investigation is being 
continued. 


J. R. 
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Paraoxybenzaldehyde. By R. BiIcking 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 627—529). 

This body is obtained by heating anisaldebyde and dilute hydrochloric 
acid for 3—4 hours to 190°—200°. It forms with acid sodium sul¬ 
phide a compound which is very soluble in water and crystallises from 
hot water in radiating, colourless needles, melting at 111°—112° and 
solidifying at 106°—107°. It has an agreeable aromatic odour, re¬ 
duces ammonical silver-solutions and forms crystalline alkali-salts. 
With ferric chloride it gives a dirty violet colour. By fusing it with 
potash it is converted into paraoxybenzoic acid, which is also formed, 
but not readily, by oxidising the aldehyde in solution. 

0. S. 


Dibromo- and Diiododinitroxysulphobenzide. 

By J. Annaheim (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 660—662). 

In oxysulphobenzide two of the four hydrogen-atoms in combination 
with the carbon can be replaced by chlorine, bromine, and iodine, but 
in methyl- and ethyloxysulphobenzidc only one can be replaced by 
these elements, and on the nitro-derivatives of the latter compounds, 
e.p., on nitramyloxysulpbobenzide the halogens have no action. The 
substitution of the hydrogen of the hydroxyl by alcohol-radicles has 
therefore rendered oxysulphobenzide proof against the action of these 
elements. If this is so, it follows that, as there are a tetrachloro-, 
bromo-, and iodoxysulphobenzide, only two atoms of hydrogen in 
dini troxysulphobonzid e— 


CeHamOHl 

CeHaNO^OH/ 


SO,. 


can be replaced by chlorine, bromine, or iodine. 

Experiments have shown this to be the case, and the following new 
compounds have been obtained:— 

1 . Dibromodinitroxysulphobenzide— 


C«H,BrNO,OH 1 


is prepared by mixing 31 grins, of dinitroxysulphobenzido (to which a 
little bisulphide of carbon has been added) with 32 grms. of bromine, 
evaporating to dryness on the water-bath, washing with water, dis¬ 
solving in sodium carbonate and crystallising out the sodium salt. 

Sodium dibromodinitroxysulphobenzide crystallises in small, yel¬ 
lowish-red needles, soluble in hot water, but with some difficulty in 
cold water. The free acid is separated from the solution on addition 
of hydrochloric acid. Dibromodinitroxysulphobenzide is insoluble in 
water, soluble with difficulty in alcohol, but easily soluble in boiling 
acetic acid, from which it separates again in white needles of a faint 
straw colour. It melts at 284°—286°, 

2 . Diiododinitroxysulphobenzide— 

CsHJNOaOHl 

CaHalNOaOH/^^' 
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is prepared by bringing together 50 grms. of iodine dissolved in 
alcohol and a mixture of 34 grms. of dinitroxysulphobenzide with 
21*6 grms. of yellow mercuric oxide and heating on the water-bath. 
After filtration and washing with water, the product is boiled with 
sodium carbonate and extracted two or three times with boiling 
water. The difficultly soluble sodium salt separates from the hot solu¬ 
tion in fine orange-red needles. 

Diiododinitroxysulphobenzide is insoluble in water and alcohol, but 
dissolves in boiling acetic acid. It melts at 294°—296°. Like the 
previous compounds, it possesses acid properties and decomposes the 
alkaline carbonates. 

The author is engaged in the preparation of a tetrauitroxysulpho- 
benzide. 


CeHaCNOOaOHl 

C6H2(N02)20H/ 


SO2. 


G. T. A. 


Tetraphenylethane and Tetraphenylethene, By W. Staedel 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 562). 

These two hydrocarbons are formed, together with diphenylmethane, 
when benzophenone is heated with zinc-dust. 

C. S. 

Action of Ammonia on Chloracetylbenzene. By W. Staedel 
and L. RiiouEiMEK (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 5G3—564). 

These bodies act readily on each other, even in the cold, more quickly 
on heating, and yield different products. One of them has the com¬ 
position CbHtN, and crystallises from hot benzene or glacial acjetic acid 
in glistening, serrated plates, melting at 194°—195°, and subliming in 
pearly plates. 

O. Wallach adds to this paper that he has also commenced a similar 
research, and found that it is best to leave the two bodies in contact in 
alcoholic ammonia for some time. 

C. S. 

New Colouring Matter from Cresol. By J. Annaheim 
(D eut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 662). 

By heating cresol with strong sulphuric acid for a few hours to 120®— 
130° a dark mass is obtained, which dissolves in acetic acid to a fine 
fuchsiue-red. This colour is not affected by acids, but is quickly de¬ 
stroyed by alkalis. 

G. T. A. 


On /3-Chlomaplithalene. By W. Rimarenko 
(D eut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 663—666). 

jS-NAPHTHOL was distilled with an equivalent of phosphorus pentachlo- 
ride in a retort over an open fire. Water was gradually added to the 
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distillate and the solid mass obtained was again distilled. The part 
which passed over between 260® and 275"", when crystallised from 
alcohol, had the composition CioH^Cl. Its vaponr-density was 5'6442. 

iS-chlornaphthalene is a solid body resembling naphthalene in appear¬ 
ance. It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, bisulphide of carbon, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene, but can be obtained in well formed cryshils only 
from its solution in alcohol. 

The crystals are fine very bulky plates with mother-of-pearl lustre. 
It melts at 56®, and boils at 256°—258° under a pressure of 751 mm. 
The specific gravity at 16° is 1*2656. The substance suffered no change 
when heated for several hours with a strong alcoholic solution of caustic 
potash to 220 ° in a sealed tube. 

During the formation of /:l-chlornaphthaleno in the way described 
above, a certain quantity of a liquid is always obtained wdiich ])oils 
between 280°—800°; the author believes it to be a dichlorriaphtlia- 
Iciio. 

/3-chlomaphthalcric may b(i obtained more easily in a ])urc state by 
rubbing up the sodium salt of the Bul})hoacid of yS-naphtluxlene w ith an 
equivalent of phosphorus pentaeddoride, adding a second equivrdeut at 
the end of the reaction, and distilling over an o])en fire. 

G. T. A. 


Action of Benzoyl Chloride on Dinitrophenol. 

By M. Goldstein (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 804). 

By the action of benzoyl chloride upon dinitrophenol, the author ob¬ 
tained a dibcnzoyl derivative, crystallising in needles and nudiing at 
201°. A solution of alcoliolic potash splits it up into diiiitTOjdienol 
and benzoic acid. When fuming nitric acid acts upon diiiitro]>hen()l 
the principal product is nitrolx‘nzene. 

C. A, B. 


Synthesis of Aromatic Ketones by Means of Carbonyl Chloride. 

By W. MiciiLEii (Deut. Cliem. Ges. Bcr, ix, 716 —718). 

When dimethylanilinc is saturated with carbonyl chloride, and after 
adding half a volume of dimethjdaniline, the mixture is heatc^d to 120 ^^, 
a crystalline mass is obtained mixed witli a bine colouring matter, whiidj 
dyes the skin and wxml. The product was boilcjd with water to remove 
free dimethylaniline, and the residue, after being washed, was tr('at(Ml 
with hydrochloric acid, which dissolved only a ])oriion. On adtling 
soda to the solution, a preci])itatc w^as obtained, wliich crystallisixl from 
alcohol in yellowish plates melting at 171)°. This base is toJrainvtkifU 
diartiidohenzophetu/np., and its formation is easily explaiiuxl, the author 
having previously sliowm, tliat by the action of phosgeiU! on cold 
dimethylaniline, the chloride of dimetliylamidolxaizoic acid is formed : 

+ COCl. = C 0 H 4 1 N(?il 3 ), + 


By the further action of dimethylaniline on this cldoridc w e have: 




COCl 

N(CH,0. 


+ CoH,N(CH,). 


CO 


{ 


CoH.NCCH.O^ 

Cr,H4N(CH.)= 


+ HCl. 
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It forms with platinic chloride a double salt CO[CgH 4 (NCH 8 ) 2 ] 2 . 2 HC 1 
+ PtC ]4 crystallising in goldou-yellow plates. 

The compound which is not soluble in alcohol consists of— 

C 6 H:)N(CH 3)2 I and must be considered as a substi¬ 

tution-product of one of Ziiicke’s dibenzoylbenzenes, and may be called 
hexincthyltrlaviidodibenzitylheuzme. It crystallises from alcohol in yellow 
transparent monoelinic plates, molting at 122°, and showing the faces 
ooi?2, ooP 00 , P, Poo and OP. Axes a : h : c : 0*5865 : 1 : 07138. 

C. S. 


Anthrapurpurin and Flavopurpurin. By E. S c u u n k and 

H. RoKMKii (Deut. Chem, Ges. Ber., ix, 678—682). 

IsoANTHKAFLAViC acid yiolds anihrapurpnrin (described by Perkin), 
and anthrahavic acid yields a new body, for which the authors propose 
the name of flavopurpurin. These purpurins are both obtained by the 
action of caustic potash. Their propei*ties arc as follows :— 


Anthrapurpurin. 

Orange ncedh‘s—anhydrous. 

Easily soluble in hot alcohol. 

Scaretdy soluble in boding water. 

The solution becomes red after 
long boiling. 

Soluble with diflhnilty in ether. 

Soluble ill boiling acetic acid, crys¬ 
tallising on cooling in stellar 
groii})s of nei‘dles. 

Soluble in concentrated sulphuric 
acid with violct-red colour. 

Soluble in caustic ])(dash with 
vioUd colour. The shade is 
redilerfhan that {)f an alcoholic 
solution of alizarin. 


Soluble with difli(*nlty in liot 
baryta-water, \Yitb ^iolet colour. 

The solution shows absorption- 
bands. 

Soluble in ammonia with violet 
colour. 

The solution shows small bands. 

Solubh^ ill sodium carbonate with 
violet coloui*. 


FJavap u rji uria. 

Golden-yellow needles, anhydrous. 
Easily soluble also in cold alcohol. 
The same. 

The solution remains yellow on 
boiling. 

The same. 

The same. 


Soluble, but with reddish-brown 
Colour. 

Soluble in caustic potash with 
jnirple colour, redder than an- 
thrapurjnirin: not so red as 
pur]nirin. On dilution or ad¬ 
dition of a slightly dilute alkali, 
the solution appears pure red, 
I'lie colour disa])j)ears after 
long standing. 

Oidy slightly soluble, with violet- 
red colour. 

The solution in thick layers shows 
bands. 

Soluble in ammonia with yellow¬ 
ish-red colour. 

No bands. 

Soluble in sodium carbonate with 
ycllowish-red colour. 
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Anthrajmrjmmi , 

Alcoholic solution of lead acetate 
gives a purple precipitate, which 
dissolves with a violet colour 
when boiled with lead acetate 
in excess. 

Alcoholic solution of copper ace- 
tate gives a line violet solution. 

Slightly soluble in alum. 

Melting point over 880°. 

Sublimes in orange needles. 

Dyes with mordants. 

An alkaline solution gives two 
absorption-bands, wliich have 
the same j)osition as those of 
alizarin. 


FUwopnrpurin, 

Alcoholic solution of lead acetate 
gives a reddish-brown precipi¬ 
tate, only slightly soluble with 
red colour in excess. 

Alcoholic solution of copper ace¬ 
tate gives a red solution. 

The same. 

The same. 

Sublimes in long needles re¬ 
sembling alizaiin. 

The same. 

An alkaline solution gives two 
bands, somewhat further from 
the red. and also a broad streak 
in the blue. 


According to Caro, isoaiithraflavic and anthi-aflavic acid (dioxyarithra- 
quinones) are deiived from two dilT(*rent authraquinoTU‘-disulplionic 
acids by tlie moderate action of alkalis: a stronger action ])roduces 
anthrajmrpurin (or tlavopurpiirin). ^Jdie authors having received 
specimens of these two sulpho-acids agree with this view. 


Anthraxantliic Acid. By K. ULLKieir and H. v. Pkiujku 
(Dent. Chom. (jes. Ber., ix, fj74< —57(>). 

The authors have studied the reactions of this com])Ound, to coinjmre 
them wdth its two i umicrides, anihratlavic and isoaiitliratla\ ic aeid.s, 
and give the following table :— 


Antliraflavio Acid. 

Isoant brafluv i(‘ 
Acid. 

4nt)iraxantbie Acid. 

CVystulhscs from aqueous 
alcohol without water. 

\Vitli water of er\s- 
tulli.salion. 

1 

Will 10Lit. 

Loss soluble in glacial acel ic 
acid tljan in ahxihol. 

8aine. 

1 

1 

Same. Insolubli* in cold acetic 
aeui, Hparingl\ snlubh* in tin* 
boiling aeifl. Sp:mngl^ soluble 
111 cold, more fn'cU in hot uleo- 
1 bob 

Crystallises from alcohol iii 

In long, glistening 

I Small gli.stening, golden yellow' 

needles. 

needles. 

needles. 

Almost ins. )lublo in benzene 
and etlier. 

Same. 

Insoluble in benzene; more solu¬ 
ble in ether than in cold aleoliob 

Di.ssolves in eoncenl rated 
sulphuri(‘ acid witfi a 
yellow' colour. 

With a de»’j)-red j 
colour. ; 

With a red {‘olour. 
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Anthraflavic Acid. 

Isoanthraflavic 

Acid. 

Anthraxanthic Acid. 

Insoluble in cold baryta- 
water. 

Readily soluble.. .. 

Ahuost insoluble ; soluble in hot 
baryta-water; on cooling, the 
salt crystallises in reddish-brown 
needles. The ammoniacal solu¬ 
tion of the acid is precipitated 
by baryta-water. 

Spainiigly soluble in cold 
lime-water, and still less 
in hot. 

Readily soluble.... 

Same as anthraflavic acid. 

Soluble in an alcoholic so¬ 
lution of sugar of lead. 

Same. 

Very little soluble in the cold. 

The barium-salt is decom¬ 
posed by carbon dioxuh*; 
on boiling the salt is 

Same. 

Same. 


formtnl apiiii. 

Solut.it)Ji in alkaliB 
ihU-rL'cl. 


Sublinu's in iioodlos or 

J)oe« not. fix on monkiits ,. 

Yields nlizuriu on fusing 
with un ulkali. 

(’onlmncil in cornineiviul 
alizarin. 


c. s. 


Deep-red 


Same 


Same . 


Vu'lds a body hu\ 
ing reddish-violet 
colour. 


Same 


Yellowish-red. If the solution is 
not loo diluted and contains an 
exce*ss of alkali, the salt crystal¬ 
lises in orange-red needles. 

Heat(‘d in presence of air, a part 
is decoin}K>s(*d, and another sub¬ 
limes in iridescent plates. 

Same. 

Not changed. 


Formed besides pure isopurpurin 
in the alizarin of Przibnnn and 
Co., and is formed only under 
eertaiii conditions. 


Derivatives of Benzenesulphonic Acid. By H. Limpkioht 
Clu-m. (ies. Ber., ix, o-ll*— 

1. Tnhnm..h,nn,uvmli<hunc Jc/./.-Tribromoben.ene prcpaml from 
tril.ro.i.iuiiliiu. can produce only a snlpho-acid having the following 
strucin.e:- 

Hr /N Br 


VOC. XXX. 
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Tribromobenzene beated with fuming Bulphnric acid at 130® yields 
on neutralisation and separation of the acid, an acid crystallising 
in fine, easily soluble needles, and forming the followiug salts :— 

C 6 H 2 Br 3 S 03 K! 4* acj. (0602^1*3803)2158' 4" 0 aq. 

Chloride .... CcHjBrsSOaCl, compact plates, m.p. 02°—63°. 

Amide. G6H2Br5S02NH2, microscopic needles. 

STitrotribromobenzencsulphonic acid is formed when the tribrorao- 
acid is boiled with concentrated nitric acid, and crystallises in stellate 
groups of very soluble needles— 

C 6 H(I!^ 02 )Br 3 S 03 K (anhydrous). (C 6 H(N 0 »)Br 3 S 03 ) 2 Ba + li aq. 

2. Metahenzenedmilphonic Acid. —Meta- and para-benzenedisulphonic 
acids are formed simultaneously when excess of fuming sulphuric acid 
acts on benzene. If, however, the temperature be not raised too high, 
or continued for too long a time, the resulting mixture consists 
principally of the meta-acid, which is nnattackod by nitric acid ; but 
if sulphuric acid be also added, nitrobenzenedisulphonic acid is pro¬ 
duced crystallising in colourless deliquescent needles. Its salts are 
all soluble:— 

0603 (^ 02 )( 8 O 3 NHO 2 (anhydrous). 
C6B:/0O2)(SO3K)2 
Cc03(NO2)(SO3Ag)2 
C6HH(NO2)(SO.02Ba + 4, 5 and 0 aq. 
C 6 H 3 (N 02 )(S() 3 ) 2 Ca + 2 aq. 

C603(NO2)(SO.O2Pb -f 4aq. 

Chloride.. C603(NO2)(SO2C1)2, Flat prisms melting at 00° 

Amide.... C603(NO2) (802002)2* Yellow needles melting at 242°. 

When the nitro-acid is reduced by ammonium snlphidt*, amidoben- 
zenedisulphonic acid is produced in prisms, easily soluble in alcohol 
and water, forming salts for the most part easy of solution :— 

0603(002)(803004)2 -f aq. 0603(002)(SO.O^Ba -f aq. 

C608(002)(8O3Ag)2 C603(0H3)(8O3)2Pb -f 4 aq. 

The diazo-compound is formed when the solution of the amitlo-acid in 
absolute alcohol is treated with nitrous acid. 

3. DisuJphanilic Acid. —This acid, discovered by Buckton and Hof¬ 
mann, does not appear to have been further studied until the piHvseiit 
time; from it the diazo-compound may be obtained by treatment with 
nitrous acid dissolved in alcohol, and this whem decomposed with 
absolute alcohol yields benzene-nietadisnlphinilr (tcid^ 0603 ( 80311)0 
(SO 3 H). This was proved by converting the acid into the chloride, 
and thence into the amide, which when purified by crystallisation, 
melted at 229°, which is exactly the melting ])oint of benzene-meta- 
disulphamide. The structure of disulplianilic acid is, therefore— 

SO3II 

/\ 

J SOjH 

NHj 
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4. Metamidohenzenedisulphonic Acidy and another Benzenedisulphordo 
Acid ,—It appears probable that dtiriiig the formation of metamido- 
benzenedisulphonic acid by the action of fuming snlpburic acid on 
metamidobenzenesnlphonic acid, another isomeride is also formed: 
from the sulpho-acid the diazo-compound may be obtained, which, 
xmder the influence of alcohol and pressure, is converted into ortho- 
disulphonic acid— 

SOgH 

/ \ SO3H 

\/ 


whose barium and potassium salts are very soluble and crystallise 
well. 

Comparing the chlorides and amides of these three disulpho>acids, 
we find— 


Ortho. 


Chloride.. lOo” 

Amide . 233^ 


Meta-amidobenzenedisulphoiiic acid 
formula— 


SO3TI 


I'^l SO3H 

or 

U 



Meta. Para. 

03° 132° 

229^^ 288'’ 

can, therefore, have only the 


SOgH 



5. Blniirohenzencsulplwnlc Acid .—Instead of dinitrobenzenesul- 
phonic acid being obtained when nitrolKJnzene was boiled with sul¬ 
phuric acid and nitric acid, only the disulpho-acid was formed {Ber., 
viii, 289) ; other methods were therefore resortc^d to. Dinitrobenzene 
(m.p. HO"") heated to 170'’ A\dth fuming sulphuric acid, yields the mono- 
sulpho-acid, the barium salt of which crystallises in large, red, regular 
octoluidrons ; the same acid is obtained when meta-nitrobenzenesul- 
])honic-aeid is heated in a retort with an equal volume of fuming 
sulphuric acid and a double volume of nitric acid. The free acid has 
not yet been studied. 

C«H 3 (N 0 o) 2 S 03 NH 4 (anhydrous ?). 

(CcIl3(NO.),SO.0.Pb -f 3Aq. 

Chloride_CbH 3 (NO.)v:SO.jCI, small white crystals, m.p. 97° 

Amide.C6H3(N02)2S02NH2, short yellow needles, melting at 235'’, 

By ammonium sulphide it is converted into diamidobenzenesulphonic 
acid. By tlie treatment of the meta-nitrobenzenesulphonic acid with 
sulphuric and nitric acids another acid appears to be formed, whose 
barium salt is extremely soluble. From the analysis of the potassium 
salt it appears to be dinitrobenzenilic acid. 


E. W. P. 
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Metamldobenzenesulphonic Acid and Bromobenzenesulphonio 
Acids. By H. Beckaets (Liebig’s Aniialen, clxxxi, 209—231). 


Action of Bromine on Metamidohenzenesulphonic Acid .—The products 
of this action when 2 or 3 molecules of bromine are employed are, as 
previously stated by Berndsen, di- and tri-brominated acids. With 
more than 3 mols. of bromine, hromanil is also formed, being the direct 
product of the action of bromine on the tribrominated acid. 

Action of Chlorine on Metamulohenzenesulphonic Acid .—Chlorine in 
excess passed rapidly into a hot strong solution of the acid colours it 
red, brown, and finally yellow, and throws down crystals of chloranil^ 
C 6 CI 4 O 2 . The same substance is produced by treating the acid with 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate, whereby nearly tiie whole 
of the sulphur of the amido-acid is eliminated as sulphuric acid. The 
product of the action of 2 mols. only of chlorine on the amido-acid is 
dicliloramldohenzenesulykomc acid^ C 6 HaCl 2 (NHi{)S 03 H, 21120 , w'hich 
forms delicate white needles easily soluble in water. 

Bihrorn ometaml d oh en zones n Iphon ir a ci d, C 6 H,>Br 2 (NH,)SO,H, is 
formed almost exclusively wlien the amido-acid is mixed with 2 mols. 
of bromine, and is also amongst the })roducts formed by a larger pro¬ 
portion of bromine. It crystsillises in anhydrous needles, which 
carbonise without melting when heated. 

The author has determined the solubility of the acid and some of 
its salts at several temperatures. CgHtiBr.iNILSO.iK,!!^© forms pearly 
laminae. (C 6 H 2 Br 2 NH 2 S 03 ) 2 Ba, 6 H 20 forms long prisms, efllorescont 
in the air. 


Tribromometam idohenzenesulphonic aci d. 


SO3II 

Br Br 

Br Nllj 


together with the preceding acid, from which it is sepai'ated by ei’ys- 
tallisation. It forms delicate colourless needles, which dissolve easily 
in hot water and alcohol, and carbonise without melting when heated. 
The hot aqjieous st)lution deposits bromanil on addition of bromine. 
C 6 HBr 3 l^H 2 S 03 K.H 20 forms pearly laminae easily soluble in hot water. 
(C 6 HBr 3 NH 2 S 03 ) 2 Ba. 9 H 20 forms small rhombic tables, winch dissolve; 
easily in hot water. 

DiazO‘Contpound of Trihronwmetamidohenzenesnlphonic acid^ 

^ fBrs 

C6H< N = N. Formed bypassing a rapid current of nitrogen tri- 

b SO3/ 


oxide into a strong alcoholic solution of the acid. It forms small 
yellow rhombic tables which burn vividly when heated on platinum 
foil. It dissolves with red colour in hot water, nitrogtui being evolved ; 
and it is decomposed by boiling alcohol under jircssure. Hydro- 
bromic and bydriodic acids dissolve it easily. 

SO 2 H 

Tetrahromohenzcnesulpdwuic acid., + Slip, is formed by eva- 


Br Br 
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porating the foregoing diazo-componnd with strong hydrobromic acid. 
It forms stellate groups of needles, which dissolve easily in water and 
alcohol and carbonise without melting when heated. C 6 HBr 4 S 03 NB [4 
forms reddish lamina9. C 6 HBr 4 S 03 K crystallises in needles. 
(C 6 HBr 4 S 03 )aBa,l^H 20 forms delicate white laminas, (C 6 HBrS 03 )Ca. 
SHaO forms tufts of white needles. (C 6 HBr 4 S 03 ) 2 Pb. 4 H 30 forms 
small prisms. G 6 HBr 4 S 03 Ag.l|H 20 (?) crystallises in small hexagonal 
prisms. The salts are all sparingly soluble in cold water. The 
chloride^ C 6 HBr 4 S 02 Cl, formed by the action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride on the acid, crystallises in reddish rhombic tables, which 
dissolve easily in etlicr, and melt at 91'5°. The amide, C6HBr4S02NH2, 
dissolves easily in hot alcohol, from which it crystallises in microscopic 
needles. Its melting-point is above 250°. 

Nitrotetrahroinohenzenesidjjho/iic acid, CcBr 4 (N 02 )S 03 H. 4 H 20 , is 
formed by the prolonged boiling of the tetrabrominated acid with 
strong nitric acid in a retort. It forms yellowish-white shining needles, 
which dissolve in hot water and alcohol, and carbonise without melting. 
Its potassium, ammonium, barium, calcium, lead and silver salts are 
all crysiallisable and sparingly soluble in water. The chloride, 
CcBr 4 (N 02 ) 80201 , crystallises in white rhombic tables, w^hich melt at 
140^—147°. The amide, 0 GBr 4 (NO 2 ) 8 O 2 NH 2 , is a crystalline pow’^der, 
dissolving 8 j)aringly in water, easily in alcohol. It melts to a dark 
liquid above 300''. 

Am idutei rahi'om ohen zenesiilplwnic arid, C 6 Br 4 (NH 2 ) SO 3 H. 2 H 2 O, 
formed by heating the nitro-a(u‘d with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
crystallises in microscojiic needles, easily soluble in hot water and 
alcohol. Its aqueous solution, treated witli bromine or chromic acid, 
yields no bromanil. The potassium, barium, and calcium salts are 
crystalline, and sparingly soluble in water. 

Diazo-cunipoand of Aoiidotetrahromoheiizonesulphoiiic acid, 

[Br, 

(J / Formed by passing a rapid current of nitrogen trioxide 

[so,/ 

into an alcoholic solution of the amido-acid. It forms microscopic 
rlionibic tables, whicJi t'xplode feebly when heated. It dissolves in hot 
water with decomposition, but is not decomposed by boiling with 
alcohol. Hot hydrobromic acid dissolves it 'with tuihulent evolution 
of nitrogen, forming the following compound. 

Tentabrouiohciizi'nesjdphmic acid, CeBrsSUsH, crystallises in fine 
laniiiuc and needles, which dissolve very sparingly in water. When 
heated to 180°—200° it evolves sulphur dioxide and yields a sublimate 
of white needles (probably pentabromobenzeue), leaving charcoal. It 
is not affected by boiling with the strongest nitric acid or potash. 
C 6 Br 5803 NH 4 crystallises from hot water in white lamince. 
06 Br 3803 K,H 30 forms microscopic quadnitic prisms. (C 6 Br 6 S 03 )Ba, 
IIH 2 O forms delicate laminoB. (CDBr 6 S 03 ) 2 Ca. 4 H 20 forms white 
prisms. CGBrftS02Ag,HH20 is a white crystalline powder. All the 
salts dissolve sparingly in cold water. The chloride^ C6Br6S02Cl, crys¬ 
tallises in needles, which melt at 90°. The amide, C6Br5S02NH2, is 
deposited from hot water as a crystalline powder, soluble in alcohol. 
It blackens without melting at 250°. 


J. R. 
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Orthobromobenzsenesulphonic Acid. Bj A. Bahlmann 
(Liebig’s Annaleii, clxxxi, 203^—208). 

The author prepares this acid by evaporating the diazo-compound of 
amidobenzenesulphonic acid with hydrobromic acid. To ensure a pure 
product, he converts the residue left on evaporation into potassium 
salt, treats this with phosphorus pentachloride, purifies the resulting 
chloride by ciystallisation, and finally decomposes it with water at 
140®—160®. The free acid, C 6 H 4 BrS 03 H, crystallises from concen¬ 
trated solutions in long brownish deliquescent needles, which dissolve 
freely in alcohol. Its salts are all easily soluble in water. 

CeH^BrSOaNHi forms white tabular crystals. CelLBrSOaK.HaO 
crystallises in four-sided tables. 

(C 6 H 4 BrS 03 ) 2 Ba.ajH 20 forms prisms or small needles with various 
proportions of water. (C 6 H 4 BrS 03 ) 2 Ca. 2 H 20 forms small white 
tables. (C 6 H 4 BrS 03 ) 3 pb. 3 H 30 crystallises in transparent rhombic 
prisms. CelLBrSOa.Ag forms white pearly lamina), which decompose 
slowly in the light. 

Bromohenzenesulplionic chloride^ C 6 H 4 BrS 02 Cl, solidifies on standing 
in the cold. It crystallises from ether in tufts of pointed prisms, 
which melt at 51°. 

Bromohenzenesulphaniidey C6H4BrS02NH2, forms long white brittle 
needles, which dissolve sparingly in water and melt at 186°. 

Dihromx)henzenesulphon{c Acid .—On adding bromine-water to silver 
orthobromobenzencsulphonate so long as silver bromide is precipitated, 
a mixture of two isomeric dibrominated acids is formed, the potassium 
salts of which, when treated with phosphorus pentachloride, yield two 
chlorides separable by crystallisation:— 

1. Transparent rhombic tables melting at 71° and yielding with 
ammonia an amide wiiich crystallises in sliming needles and melts at 
192°. This chloride corresponds with the acid— 


SO3H 



2. White needle-like crystals melting at y?"- 98°, and yielding an 
amide which crystallises in dazzling-white silky needles very slightly 
soluble in cold water, and melting at 252°. The structure of the 
corresponding acid is unknown. 

Trihromohenzenesylphonic Acid. —Bromine-water added in excess to 
silver orthobromobenzencsulphonate partly converts it into two tribro- 
minated acids, which yield chlorides liaving the following cha¬ 
racteristics :— 

1. White needles melting at 56° and yielding a white pulverulent 
amide which melts at 202°. 

2. Large rhombic tables melting at 72° and yielding an amide which 
■melts at 187°. 

The acid corresponding with the former of these chlorides is as yet 
unknown. 


J. R. 
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Actioii of Bromine on OrthamidobenzeneEmlphonio Acid. 

By H. Limpkicht (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxi, 193—203). 

When this acid or its barium salt is gradually mixed with bromine 
(2 mols.), the products of the reaction are sulphuric acid or barium 
sulphate, tribromaniline, and monobromo- and dibromo-orthoamido- 
benzenesulphonic acids. 

Moiiohromorthamidohenzenemlphonic acid, C 6 HaBr(NH 2 )S 03 H, is 
formed in small quantity only. It crystallises in long needles, which 
dissolve easily in hot water, but very sparingly in cold water or 
alcohol. The barium salt forms white pearly laminse, easily soluble in 
water. The fi*ee acid, suspended in alcohol, is converted by nitrous 
acid into small hexagonal tables of the diazo-compoimd, which explode 
when heated. 

IJihnm/yrthamidohenzenesulfhanic acid, C 6 H 2 Br 2 (NH 2 )S 03 H, forms 
small rhombic anhydrous tables or large four-sided prisms containing 
1 mol. of water. It is freely soluble in hot watdr and moderately in 
alcohol. The potasHinmi, sodium, hart am, and lead salts crystallise with 
water; the calcium salt is anhydrous: all dissolve in water. The 
potassium salt reacts with phosphorus pentachloride to form the sul- 
phoriic chloride, but on washing the product with water the acid is 
regenerated. The structure of the acid is represented by the follow¬ 
ing diagram (I) : for when the acid is treated with bromine, that 
body replaces the group SO3H, and tribromaniline (II) is pro¬ 
duced ;— 


SO 3 H Br 



The diazo-compound of dibromorthamidobcnzenesulphonic acid is 
obtained by passing nitrous acid into 95 p.c. alcohol in which the 
finely triturated acid is suspended. It forms microscopic prisma 
which burn vividly on platinum foil, evolve nitrogen when boiled with 
alcohol, dissolve in cold water and decompose instantly when heated 
therewith. 

IHhromvhenzenesuljdwnic acid, CbH 3 Br 2 S 03 H.—The barium salt of 
this acid is obtained by boiling the foregoing diazo-compound with 
absolute alcohol, evaporating the alcohol, dissolving the residue in 
water, and pn'cipitating with barium chloride. It crystallises from 
hot water in long yellow needles containing 3^ mol. of water. 

Dibronwhe-nzenesulphonic chloride, C^HaBraSO-^Cl, forms large trans¬ 
parent ciystals, which melt at 57*5'^. 

Dibromohenzenesulpliamlde, CoHgBraSOaNlla, is very sparingly solu¬ 
ble in hot water, and crystallises therefrom in very small needles, 
which melt at 203". 

Nitrodihromobenzenesulphonic acid, C 6 H 3 Br 2 (N 02 )S 03 H, is fonned by 
digesting the barium salt of dibromobcnzenesulphonic acid with the 
strongest nitric acid. It gives on addition of barium chloride a pre¬ 
cipitate of the barium salt, which crystallises from hot water in 
laminae containing 2 mol. of water. The potassium salt reacts with 
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phosplLorus pentachloride to form the chloride^ C6H2Br8(N08)S08Cli 
which crystallises in small laminaa melting at 121^. 

J. R. 

On the Electrolysis of the Derivatives of Aniline^ Phenol^ 
Naphthylamine^ and Anthraquinone. By P. Goppblsroedbr 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1199—1201). 

Toluidine when electrolysed gives at the positive pole a brown sub¬ 
stance which dissolves in alcohol, and dyes silk and wool brownish- 
yellow. Pseudotoluidiue yields a violet colour, which changes to red 
on treatment with dilute nitric acid or potassium permanganate. 
A mixture of aniline, toluidine, and pseudotolnidine gives a red 
colour, and/as secondary product a violet colour. From methyl-aniline 
a violet colour is formed. Diphonylamine yields a blue product which 
dissolves in alcohol. A mixture of diphenylamine with ditoluylaraine 
and phcnyltoluylamine gives a beautiful blue colour soluble in alcohol. 
Methyldiphenylaraine also gives a blue or violet colour. 

Phenol when electrolysed gives rise to a brown body at the positive 
pole ; and salts of naphthylamine give naphthylamine violet. 

The author has attempted to electrolyse anthraquinone, so as to ob¬ 
tain alizarin, but was long unsuccessful. The result was finally attained 
by the following process. Anthraquinone in very tine powder was placed 
in a very strong solution of caustic potash and a current passed; 
the potash was then heated till it fused. The mass assumes first a red 
and then a violet colour, owing to the formation of alizarnte of potas¬ 
sium. This colour again rapidly changes to red and tlnui to yellowish- 
brown, and if the heat be continued, it turns white. If* the current, be 
reversed when the last red colour has commenced, the mass becomes 
violet, then red, and yellow, owing to a reverse acdicm, and this reversal 
admits of general application. Those changes are usually due to the 
nascent oxygen, but in order to explain the processes which take place, 
the secondary products would have to be studied. 

On Chloronitranilines. By P. BEinsTBi:^ and A. Kursatow 
(Deut. Chern. Ges. Ber., ix, (53^3—C35). 

The action of nitric acid on p-chloraniliiio results, as tlie authors have 
previously shown, in the formation of o-nitro- p-chloraniline, melting 
at 115°. This body, when treated with ethyl nitrite, yields w-chloro- 
nitrobenzene. The authors have now subjected o- and 7n-chloraniline 
to similar treatment. 

The acetyl-compound of o-chloraniline, obtained by boiling tliat 
body with glacial acetic acid, crystallises in long broad needles melting 
at 87°—88°. When treated with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, it yields the two following nitro-derivatives. 

1. m~NitrO‘ 0 -cMoraniline forms yellow needles t^asily soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and melting at 117'^—118°. The acetyl-derivative, 
formed by heating the base with acetyl chloride, crystallises in colour- 
less needles melting at 153°—154°. The base yields with alcohol and 
nitrous acid p-cMoromtrohenzene: its constitution is, therefore, repre¬ 
sented by the formula, CaTIa(NH 2 )Cl(N 02 ). 

12 5 
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2. p'Nitro^o^cldoranlline is contained in the mother-liquor of the 
foregoing compound. By treatment with nitrous ether it yields 
ni^chloronitrohemene, whence its constitutional formula is— 
Cc(NH2)C1H(NO0H,. 

12 4 

^/i-chloraniline yields an acetyl-compound which forms large crystals 
melting at 72*5^. It also gives two nitro-derivatives, one only of 
which volatilises with water-vapour. 

1. o-NUro-m-cMoranilui,e crystallises from carbon bisulphide in golden- 
yellow needles melting at 124°—125°: the acetyl-derivative melts at 
115°. When treated with nitrons ether it yields /?-chloronitrobenzenc. 
Hence its formula is C6(NH2)HC1HH(N02), and that of the corre- 

1 3 G 

spending dichloronitrobenzene, CeClHClH2H(N02). The latter body 

13 G 

melts at 33'', and yields by reduction a chlorophenylcnediamine melting 
at 72°. It is violently acted on by alcoholic potash, the product being a 
crystalline substance molting al t)2®—63°. 

2. Non-volatile p-niiro-'in-chJoravilhie crystallises from benzene in 
yellow lamina) which melt at 15G®—157 ’: the acetyl-derivative melts 
at 141°—142°. By the action of nitrous ether it yields o-cldaronitro^ 
hanzonfj, melting at 32*5"' and boiling at 243°. The constitutional 
formula of p-nilro-7//-chloraniline is, therefore Cft(NH 2 )HCl(N 02 )H 2 . 

1 3 4 

J. R. 

Derivatives of Benzanilide and other Compounds. 

By U. Hi; 13NEK (Dent. Chem. Ges. Bor., ix, 774—779). 

1. Mid(n/ifntlh'nzanlJi(h \—This hody is formed, together with ortho- 
and para-nilrobonzanilidc, by the action of nilric acid on benzanilide. 
It is isolated by exhausting the crude product with cold chloroform, 
which dissolves the ortho- and meta-derivatives, evaporating the solu¬ 
tion, and treating the residue with boiling alcohol, which, as it cools, 
deposits first the meta-compound in ytdlow needles. After recrystah 
lisation it melts at 144°. It is insoluble in water. With soda.-loy it 
yields metanitraniline, melting at lUH". 

2. ()ri]i(utitri\rrtanilidr .—Wlum acetanilide is treated with nitric 
acid, and tlu' liquid is diluted with water, paranitracetanilide alone is 
deposited, the ortlio-compouud remaining in solution. The latter is 
taken up from tlie acid liquid by chloroform, and wdien crystallised 
fi’om alcohol or water forms yellow laminai mcltiug at 78°. Heated to 
140° with strong hydrochloric acid, it yields orthonitraniline melting 
at 71°. 

3. Metamidobenzaudide, C 6 H 4 -HH 2 .(NH.COC 6 H 6 ).—Obtained from 
the nitro-compound described above. It forms colourless rhombic 
prisms which are nearly insoluble in chloroform. The hydrochloride, 
sulphate, and nitrate all crystallise in long needles soluble in water. 

4. Anhijdrohimzoifldiamidnhmisetip .—Previous researches on this sub¬ 
stance showed that it contains the group NH, and the author lias now 
succeeded in replacing the hydrogen of that group by amyl and ethyl, 
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by heating the substance with excess of amyl or ethyl iodide in sealed 
tubes. The amyl compound, O 6 H 4 NC.C 6 H 5 .NC 6 H 11 , crystallises in 
small rhombic tables, which melt at 270^\ It forms crystallisable 
salts, soluble in water. The ethyl compound,C 6 H 4 .NC.NC 2 H 6 , likewise 
forms salts easily soluble in water. The formation of both these com¬ 
pounds is accompanied by that of another body which is not yet 
investigated. 

5. Aciioih of Cyanogen Iodide on Amides .—Orthodiamidobenzene and 
cyanogen iodide when triturated together react in the manner indicated 
by the equation— 

2CeH4(NH2)2 -b CNI = NHJ -f 


The last product is a base easily soluble in alcohol, forming n solution 
which on addition of water deposits needles of the colour of precipi¬ 
tated gold. It sublimes in red noodles, wliieh dissolve in acids, and 
are reprecipitated of a golden yellow colour by alkalis. It gives with 
sulphuric acid a deep blue solution, which yields dark blue octohedral 
crystals of the salt C 13 H 12 N 4 .H 2 SO 4 -b 2 |H 20 . The base forms crystal¬ 
lisable salts also with hydrochloric and nitric acids. Heated to 150° 
with excess of benzoyl chloride, it yields the compound Ci 3 HnH 4 . 
CgHsCO, which crystallises in small yellow needles. 

Paradiamidobenzene and cyanogen iodide similarly react to form a 
base crystallising in yellow needles. 

J. R. 


On Aniline-black. 

By R. NiETZKi (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, GIG—G20). 

The aniline-black examined by the author was prepared by Miiller’s 
process, which consists in heating an aqueous solution of aniline 
hydrochloride, potassium chlorate, copper sulphate, and ammonium 
chloride. The product was purified by dissolving it in aniline, pre¬ 
cipitating with hydrochloric acid, and boiling the dried })recipiiato 
with alcohol and dilute hydrochloric acid. It gave on analysis num¬ 
bers agreeing approximately with the formula CiBHjaNg.lICl. Assum¬ 
ing this to be its true composition, aniline-black may be regarded as 
the hydrochloride of a base formed as follows :— 

OeHJII 

= C 6 H 4 H + GH. 

C0H4H J 

A body thus constituted must contain throe replaceable atoms of 
hydrogen. Attempts to introduce ethyl or methyl into aniline-black 
have hitherto failed, but on boiling the free base with aniline, it under¬ 
goes a rcmarkablt) alteration, and afterwards gives up to alcohol a 
bluish-purple substance, the hydrochloride of a new base, which is still 
under investigation. 

Aniline-black heated on the water-bath with fuming sulphuric acid, 
is converted into a sulphonic acid, which dissolves with dark-green 
colour in water, and forms with alkalis ink-like solutions, from which 
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acids precipitate it in greenish-black flocks, 
have not been obtained in the crystalline state. 


The salts of this acid 
J. R. 


The Theory of the Formation of Aniline-black. 

By A. Rosenstiehl (Bull. Soc. Chem. [2], xxv, 356—365). 

It has been observed that three substances are essentially necessaiy in 
the formation of aniline-black, viz., the presence of aniline salts, chlo¬ 
rates, and metallic salts (copper salts having the preference). It was 
believed formerly that cop})er salts acted in the following manner. A 
cupric salt was lirst in conbict with the aniline salt, tlien immediately 
became reduced to cuprous salt, thus allowing the liberated oxygen to 
ac*d upon the dye. This theory is incorrect, as there is no reduction of 
the cupric salt to cuprous. The author formerly considered the pre¬ 
sence of a small quantity of copper indispensable to the formation of 
aniline-black. The coj)})er, however, is only intermediary in bringing 
the oxidising agents to act upon the cloth, a fact which was proved by 
the author as follows. A piece of cloth was impregnated with an 
aniline salt, and suspended in a vessel containing a little ozone or 
chlorine, when a black colour was rapidly produced. Copper chlorate 
is a very unstable salt, is easily destroyed in the presence of tissue at 
35 C., and decomposes (giving off chlorine and its lower oxides as a 
yellow gas) when heated in a flask to 60'^, a basic salt remaining 
behind. It acts rapidly upon hydrochloride of aniline, the action 
i-esulting in tlic formation of a black. In order to ascertain whether 
the gaseous products arising from the decomposition of metallic chlo¬ 
rates really favoured the formation of aniline-black, the author made 
the following experiments. Four flasks were tiiken. No. 1 contained 
a few grams of ammonium chlorate (which is the most unstable alka¬ 
line salt) ; No. 2 contained a mixture of this salt with a little cupric 
sulphate*; No. 3, copper chlorate; No. 4, a mixture of copper chlorate 
and a vanadium salt. No reaction took place in the cold, but on 
applying heat by means of a water-batli, it was observed that aniline- 
black was lirst produced in flask No. 4, then in Nos. 2 and 3, whilst 
No. 1 remained unchanged. Thus it appears highly probable that the 
colour is developed by the action of gaseous products arising from the 
decoinpositiou of metallic chlorates. Further experiments were made 
with a few' cubie centimeters of aqueous solutions of chlorine, hypo- 
chlorous acid, chlorous acid, and chlorine tetroxido placed at the 
bottom of ditferent flasks, and in each of them (above the solutions) 
was suspended a piece of cloth iiupi’egnated with an aniline salt. The 
action was rapid, for the black developed as the gases diffused in the 
ilasks, the cloth tirst becoming green, then blue-black. This effect 
was produced in eight minutes, but if the cloth was exposed to the action 
of gases for a longcjr time tlie colour became rose. From the above it is 
quite evident that aniline-black can be produced by the action of 
gaseous bodies, such as the above mentioned, at the ordinary tompei*a- 
turo without contact with any metal. Tbe best black is obtained by 
the action of chlorous acid and chlorine tetroxide, as it is found that 
chlorine and hypochlorous acid act too energetically (the black appear- 
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ing spotted with red or violet), and their action cannot be regulated 
without great diflB.cu.lty. The green substance formed at first becomes 
black by the gradual action of the chlorine oxides, but its formation is 
much accelerated if the cloth be immersed in dilute solutions of these 
gases. This green is called “ eraeraldine.” Ziircher expresses the 
following opinion regarding the composition of aniline-black. “As 
first formed, aniline-blacks possess a dark greenish-blue colour, the 
colour of a mixture of emeraldine and aniline-black ; the pure black is 
obtained only in the alkali-bath.’* Brandt first observed the simul¬ 
taneous occurrence of the two blacks in 1872. He found one of them 
to be very solid, scarcely acted upon by any chemical reagents, and 
considered it a chlorinated aniline derivative; the other, which results 
from the oxidation of aniline salts, is not so solid as the first, and 
becomes green in the presence of the least acidity. Both rfjsist the 
action of soap perfectly. Brandt furtlier considers the presence of 
both necessary for the formation of a perfect black. Rosenstiehl 
comes to the following conclusions :— 

1st. Aniline-black is produced at the ordinary temperature when an 
aniline salt is exposed to the action of a hydrogen-abstracting medium, 
such as nascent oxygen, chlorine, and its lower oxides. 

2nd. Mixtures of chlorates with metallic salts give rise to the forma¬ 
tion of the above-mentioned oxides of ehloidne, and hence the gradual 
production of aniline-black, owing to the ease with which metallic 
chlorates are decomposed. 

C. A. B. 


Compounds of Sulphocyanic Acid with the more important 
Cinchona Alkaloids. By 0. Hessk (Liebig’s Annalcn, clxxxi, 
48). 

When a moderately concentrated warm aqueous solution of quinine 
hydrochloride is mixed witli potassium sulphocyanate, and the whole 
cooled, the turbid liquid deposits white needles having the composition 
C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 .HCNS + HoO; dissolved in chlorofc'nu mixture this gives 
the rotatory power— 

(a)o = ^ 120-31. 

The salt dissolves at 20"" in 562 parts of water, and is readily soluble 
in hot water and in alcohol, but only to a very minute extent in ether. 
Its aqueous solution forms with phenol a crystalline precipitate, con¬ 
sisting of a compound of phenol with quinine sulphocyanate. 

If dilute sulphuric acid, potassium sulphocyanate, and quinine 
hydrosulphocyanate are brought together, sulphur-yellow needles of 
the acid salt C 2 oH 24 N 202 . 2 HNCS.^H 20 separate. 

In the same way cinchonidine forms an oily acid Lydrosulpho- 
cyanate and a crystalline neutral salt, which when air-dry is repre¬ 
sented by the formula C 20 H 24 N 2 O.HCNS, This dissolves at 20'' in 305 
parts of water, and behaves with hot water, alcohol, ether, and phenol 
like the quinine salt. Similarly quinidine (the so-called “ concliinine” 
of the author) forms an anhydrous neutral salt, C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 .HCNS, 
soluble at 20® in 1,477 parts of water, and diflBcultly soluble in boiling 
water, and only sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol; also an acid salt, 
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C 2 o,H 24 N 202 . 2 HCNS.H 30 , crystallising in long snlphur-yellow prisms; 
whilst cinchonine forms a crystallisablo sulphocyanate, C 20 H 24 N 2 O. 
HCNS, soluble in 474 parts of water afc 20^, and readily soluble in 
boiling water and in alcohol. 

Although the crystalline characters of these various sulphocyanates 
are different, it does not seem practicable to make use of their ditfer- 
ences as a means of detecting qualitatively an admixture of one with 
the other, inasmuch as substances of known purity occasionally give 
rise to crystalline crops, which when examined under the microscope 
simulate exactly the appearanct‘s of the substances obtained from 
various mixtures of the alkaloids. 

C. R. A. W. 

Phenol Compounds of the Cinchona Alkaloids. By O. Hesse 
(L iebig’s Annalcn, clxxxi, 

The author and Jdbst have already shown (Llebu/s Annalen^ clxxx, 
248) that phenol gives crystallisablo comjiounds with quinine hydro¬ 
chloride, hydrobromide, and sulphate; similarly, when an aqueous 
solution of plienol (i to 25) is added to a hot solution of neutral 
cinehonidine sulphate, there crystallises out on cooling a body con¬ 
taining the eleunents of the two substances, and expressed by the 
formula 2 C) 3 oH 2 iNaO.S() 3 .CoH 60 . 5 H..O, the water of crystallisation 
being lost at I’fujse crystals dissolve in 425 parts of water at 

15°, readily in boiling water; they are crystallisablo from hot alcohol, 
and are precipitated from au aqueous solution almost completely by 
phenol water. With ferric chloride this compound gives only a slight 
dark yellow tint, whence the phenolic hydroxyl would appear to be 
functionally altered, since the characteristic tint is no longer de- 
velofjed. Addition of dilute acids, however, causes the separation of 
phenol, whilst alkaloids uLsoset phenol free from the compound, simul¬ 
taneously jirecipitaling tlie base. The caustic action of phenol is not 
exhihited by the coinjunind. 

Similarly with cinclioiiidinc hydrochloride an analogous body is 
formed, represented by the formula CaoH^iNoO.HCl.CiiHcO.HvO, after 
drying in au exsiccator. At lOO it loses not only water of crysttilli- 
sation, but also phenol. In chloroform it dissolves readily, in ether 
only very sparingly; in water at 15° it dissolves to the extent of 
1 part in 4d. In ‘d7 per cent, alcohol at 15' it gives the rotatory 
power— 

(a)i> == - 83-75 

whence for the alkaloid 

(a),, = - 12412 

With ferric chloride this compound behaves as the sulphuric deriva¬ 
tive; the phenol possesses in it no caustic power; on the other liaud, 
acids readily ri'geiierate jiheiiol from it. 

In order to gain some insight into the constitution of this body, the 
chlorinated derivative was dissolved in phenol water and platinic 
chloride added; the resulting salt, however, was only cinehonidine 
platinochloride. Equivalent quantities of plienol and cinehonidine 
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were dissolved in hot dilute alcohol; on cooling, an oil separated 
which became crystalline on standing; this appeared to be veritably 
a compound of phenol and cinchonidine, as it regenerated phenol on 
addition of acids. It did not, however, give any violet colour reaction 
with ferric chloride, whence the author concludes that the added 
phenol in these compounds is situated in the alkaloidal part of the 
molecule. 

Quinidine (the conchinine of the author) and cinchonine salts give 
compounds with phenol water, but these are oily amorphous bodies. 
They are precipitated from aqueous solution by further addition of 
phenol water. Quinicino and cinchonicinc 8 ul]:)hates give analogous 
compounds much less perfectly precipitated by excess of phenol water. 
Quinamine sulphate, however, gives no precipitate with phenol 
water. 

Cinchona alkaloids, especially cinchonidine, may thus be used as 
a test for })henol, or conversely phenol can be employed as a reagent 
for certain of these alkaloids. 

C. R. A. W. 


Note hy Ahstracior .—The mode of formation and general properties 
of the substances above described, and especially the action on them 
of acids, alkalis, and platinic chloride, seem to indicate that these 
bodies are really double salts, in wdiich the polyacid alkaloid is united 
with two different acids, of which phenol is one ; these bodies raa^' be 

r c»Ti o 

compared with ethylene aceto-butyrate, (' 2 H 4 < stron¬ 

tium aceto-nitrate, Sr {S 03 ’ and analogous derivatives of polyacid 


metals. These substances, and the similar bodicjs obtained by .Tobst 
and Hesse from quinine, may be thus compared witli other ciuchomi- 
alkaloid salts. 


Mono-acid. Cinchonine monohydrocliloride.. 0201124^20,1101 

„ Quinine monosulphate (‘^neutral” 

sulphate) . ( 0201124 ^ 202 ) 2,112804 

„ Cinchonidine phenolato ? . C 2 ()H. 4 N 20 ,C 6 H 60 ? 

Sesqut-acid. Cmchoiiidine phcnolo-sulphaie.. rC2(,ir24N20)21 

fOTO 

„ Quinine jilienolo-hydrochloride.. (C^oH-.iNmO.) .-^ HOI 

lllOl 

„ Quinine phenolo-sulpliate. (02oH24N 202 ) 2 1 

Di-acid. Quinidine dihydrochloride. 02()H24N202,2H0i 

„ Quinine disulphate (“acid” sul¬ 
phate). C20H24lSr2O2,H2SO4 

„ Cinehonidino phenolo-hydrochloride C 20 H 24 H 2 O 

0. R. A. W. 
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Aricine and Allied Substances. By 0. Hesse 
(Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxi, 58). 

The author reviews the experiments made by Pelletier and Coriol in 
1829 on a bark of doubtful cinchona nature, from which these chemists 
obtained a base crystallising in white transparent crystals soluble in 
alcohol and ether, insoluble in water, and capable of forming an 
acid and a neutral sulphate; by Leverkolm, wlio obtained from false 
calisaya bark (cinchona from Cusco) a gelatinous aj)parently non^crys- 
talline suljdiate of a base termed by Buchner ; by Manzini, 

who extracted from pale tenchina bark an alkaloid which ho called ciri- 
cJiavatiue^ but which tlio author subsequently found to contain also 
cinchonine, and which w^as subsequently found by H. Bourchardat and 
Winckler to be identical with aricine; and by David Howard, whose 
results the author considers to be due to his having obtained an impure 
parlcine (containing cinchonine ?). 

The alkaloids of a Cnsco hark obtained from De Vrij were extracted 
by tbe author in the ordinary way; the concentrated neutral sulphuric 
acid solution yielded crystals of cinchonidine sulphate, and then 
gelatinised to a mass of microscopic prisms of the same containing a 
little quinine sulphate; the filtrate from these contained cinchonine 
and amoiqilious bases from w’hicli nothing characteristic could be iso¬ 
lated. Other samples of Cusco bark yield(‘d only cinchonine and traces 
of amorphous bases ; the autlior considers De Vrij’s bark not to have 
been genuine Cusco bark. Another Cusco bark {China de Cuhcd vera 
of Wigg(u*s) identical with that ernplo^md by Pelletier and Coriol 
yielded cinchonine, a little cinchonidine, and amorphous bases, but uo 
other ervstallisable alkaloid. 

Commercial ** pale bmcliiiia " bark carefully examined and selected 
by Wiggers yit'lds no cinchovatine or arichus but only cinchonine and 
traces of quinidine (the couchinmo of the author), and amorphous 
bases. Oilier pahi tenchina barks from France yielded cinchonidine 
also ; hut this bark a])pearod to contain an admixture of other varieties, 
all hough sp(;cimen.s (jould be readily jiiekod out agreeing iii all respects 
with the sample obtained from Wiggers. 

C'inebovaiine pi‘opared by Winckler and examined by the author 
gave no blue fluorescence when dissolved in sulphuric acid; it formed 
fine while prisms w hich gav(‘ numbers agn^eiiig wdth those required for 
cinchonidine; ii mtdted at 208*" (not corrected) and gave the rotation 
(a)i) = — lo7'25, whilst pure cinchonidint* melts at 205^ (not corrected) 
and gives the rotation (a)i) = l0t)*89 under the same conditions. It 
gav(; a hyilroehloride indicated by CkuHjjNaO.HCi.H.jO, a platinum s^ilt 
C.;(H„» 4 Ni(). 2 nCl.PtCM 4 . a sulphate ((’aoH,.4N20)>lL804 anhydrous after 
drying in the air, and giving the rotation (a)i> = — 172 20, whilst pure 
cinchonidine .sul})hate gave (ia:)i) = •— 172 37, and finally the hydro¬ 
chloride and the snl[)hate gave with phenol water compounds precisely 
resembling those obtained wdtli cinchonidine. 

Aricine sulphate of commerce consisted mainly of a sulphate forming 
on recrystallisation a gelatinous mass of minute needles, together with 
some cinchonine and quinine sulphates and a trace of resinous matter 
insoluble in water. The base in these small crystals gave on analysis 
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numbers agreeing with cinchonidine; it melted at 205®, and gave the 
rotation (a)j> = — 107*25 ; the sulphate crystallised from a large bulk 
of water, formed crystals containing ( 02 o 4 > 4 N’ 20 ) 2 H 3 S 04 . 3 H 20 ; with 
phenol water and Seignette salt it formed difficultly soluble compounds 
precisely agreeing in all respects with those from cinchonidine. 

Hence the author concludes that the bodies described as aricine and 
cinchovatine are simply more or less pure cinchonidine, as is also a 
lesvo-rotatory crystalline base extracted in 1873 by Do Vrij from 
Jamaica bark. 

0. R. A. W. 

On the Relation of Acid Albumin to Alkali Albuminate. 

By IsiDOR SoYKA (Pfliiger’s Archiv. fiir Physiologic, xii, 347— 
377). 

The author’s experiments on acid albumin (obtained from egg albumin 
and serum albumin) and on syntonin, show that, for the precipitation 
of acid albumin from an alkaline solution in presence of neutral phos¬ 
phates, the addition of more acid is required than without the presence 
of the phosphate ; that, therefore, the precipitation is retarded by the 
neutral phosphate, and occurs only when there is a certain excess of 
acid, in other words when the neutral phosphate has, in part at least, 
become converted into acid phosphate. The author, repeating the 
experiments of Soxhlct on alkali albuminate free from salt, prepared 
from egg albumin according to Lieberkuhn’s method, lays down the 
following rule:—The alkaline solution of this albuminate is not pre¬ 
cipitated in presence of phosphates on the addition of an acid, as long 
as the proportion of acid to noutnil phosphate does not exceed that 
of nine molecules to one molecule. Exj^erimenting further, the autlior 
found, in order that acid albumin in an alkaline solution in pi’(*sence 
of neutral alkali phosphate may be held in solution after the addition 
of acid, it is necessary that the relation should be such that the acid 
phosphate which is formed does not exceed nine times that of the 
neutral phosphate by molecule; if this occurs precipitation sets in. He 
finds, in short, that acid albumin in an alkaline solution in presence of 
neutral phosphate behaves in regard to acids in precisely the same 
manner as albuminate. If an alkaline solution of acid albumin or 
albuminate, witli or without neutral phosphate, which has been treated 
with just sufficient acid to redissolve the albuminous body, is boiled, a 
flocculent precipitate occurs, whereas solutions which (jontain more 
acid remain clear on boiling. Acid albumin, the author concludes, 
differs in no wise from alkali albuminate in regard to its reactions. 

For the body, which combined with an acid forms acid albumin, and 
in combination with a base forms a compound called albuminate, the 
author proposes the name of protean. Acid albumin would then be 
called add protein (e.g,, hydrochloride or acetate of protein), and what 
is now known as albuminate would become metallic protein soda 
protein, potash protein). The difference which occurs in the form of 
the precipitate in these bodies does not, according to the author, depemd 
upon whether it is acid albumin that is precipitated from an acid solu¬ 
tion, or alkali albuminate from an alkaline one, but u]rK)n the origin of 
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these euhstcmoes. Noticeable and constant differences are observed for 
example between the albuminate from albumin and that from meat, 
and between syntonin and acid albumin derived from albumin. The 
precipitates from egg albumin are always milk-white, flocculent and 
settle into a small volume; whereas those from meat are transparent, 
and gelatinous. 

In conclusion the author says :—The acid albumins and albuminates 
belong to one and the same albuminous group ; they differ only in so 
far that they both contain tlie same substance, protein, united in the 
one case to acids, in the other to bases. The soluble albuminous bodies 
are, therefore, to be divided into three groups only, albumin, protein, 
and globulin. 

E. C. B. 


On the Optical and dhemical behaviour of certain Albuminous 
Substances, especially Dialysed Albumin. By Hekmank 
Haas (Pfliiger’s Archiv. fiir Physiologic, xii, 378—410). 

I'he author having doubts as to the trustworthiness of the polarisation 
test for the quantitative estimation of albumin in urine, and especially 
with regard to the influence of chloride of sodium on the specific rotation 
of albumin, was led to subject the behaviour of albumin in this respect 
to a systematic examination. The instrument employed was Wild’s 
polaristrobometer. The antlior finds that on dilution of a natural solu¬ 
tion of albumin with water, ?.#*., a simultaneous diminution of the con¬ 
tent of salt and albumin, the b|)ecific rotation of the albumin is not 
cbangod. Tlie weighed quantities of albumin correspond with those cal¬ 
culated from the rotation, in a solution containing from *08 to 3*95 per 
cent, of albumin. This corroborates Hoppe’s exjicriuients. The author 
next shows that, on dilution of a natural solution of albumin with a 
dibasic or monobasic phosphate, the rotation of the albumin does not 
change in any noticeable degree. In opposition to Arons(eiri, the 
author was nimble, even after dialysis extending over several weeks, 
and by using large quantities of distilled water, to obtain albumin 
quite free from salt. The dried substance contained on an average 
one })er cent, of ash. From an examination of five portions of dialysed 
egg albumin (from which the preeipitable forms of albumin, globulin, 
ainl albuminate had been removed by various methods, and also the 
extmetive matters soluble in alcohol and ether), tlie author estimates 
the coefficient of rotation of egg albumin to be 38*1'’. The separate 
observations varied between *5"’ below and 1*0" above this average, 
'flic concentration, he finds, is without influence on the specific rota- 
titm of egg albumin. From further experiments the author concludes 
with certainty that ilie salts contained in natural solutions of albumin, 
no matter in what quantity present, do not exert the least influence 
on the coefficient of rotation. He notes especially that carbonate of 
soda docs not exert an immediate influence on the rotation. The 
author explains some experiments in which he found that the addition 
of sodium chloride to the albuminous urine increased the rotation, by 
supposing that the fluid contained, in addition to soluble albumin, 
von. XXX. y 
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suspended albumin (globulin), which became dissolved only after the 
ad<3htion of the salt. The author also experimented with the polaris- 
trobometer on serum albumin, globulin, and alkali albuminate. 

E. 0. B. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


On the Proof of the presence of Carbamic Acid in Animal 
Fluids. By Franz Hofmeister (Pliiger’s Arohiv. fur Physio- 
logie, xii, 337—347). 

This paper is based on one by E. Dreolisel, in which he attempts to 
prove that in the animal organism urea is formed from “ carbamic 
acid,” and that carbamic acid is formed directly from glycocine. He 
also obtained the reactions for carbamic acid in the blood-serum of 
dog. These reactions, which depend on the easy splitting of carbamic 
acid into carbonic acid and ammonia, arc of value, according to the 
author, provided that these bodies cannot he due to any other sub¬ 
stances present at the same time. The author considers Drechsel’s 
experiments at length, and shows that the methods employed in them 
are untrustworthy. He finally concludes, ‘‘ that the formation of 
carbamic acid by the oxidation of amidic acids, as well as the presence 
of the same in the blood, cannot be considered as proven.” 

E. C. B. 

Influence of Carbonic Acid on the Respiration of Animals. 

By F. M. Raoult (Compt, rend., Ixxxii, 1101). 

Sloav chemical actio:is are generally impeded by t]}e presence of tlie 
products formed ; the author believes that the oxidation of the blood 
is retarded by the presence of the carbonic acid formed. Jn experi¬ 
menting on rabbits, he found that for evoiy liundn d liti'es of air 
inhaled, containing 20*8 litres of oxygen air^ no carbonic a(*id, 2*3 
litres of carbonic acid are formed, and 2*8 litres of oxygen coiibunied, 
while if the same volume of gas is taken, conlaiuiug 20’8 litres of 
oxygen and 12*1 litres of carbonic acid, only 0 0 litre of carbonic acid 
is produced, and 1*1 litre of oxygen is consumed. 

But an animal breathing impure air inhales 07 litres of air an 
hour, instead of the normal quantity, 71 litres, and thus corrects the 
noxious effects of carbonic acid to some extent. Nevertheless, after 
necessary correction had been made, it was found tliat the presence of 
carbonic acid in inhaled air is an obstacle to hematose. 

W. R. 

On the Existence in the Animal Organism of a New Sub¬ 
stance exhibiting the Absorption-spectrum of Blood. By H. 

Struve (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 623—627). 

The author has obtained from beef and veal a substance exhibiting an 
absorption-spectrum which exactly coincides with that of haemoglobin, 
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but unlike the latter, is not affected by alkaline sulphides or acids. 
This substance occurs also in considerable quantity in the liver of the 
calf and the ox, and in traces in human liver. It is extracted by 
ether. Preliminary experiments seem to show that it is a compound 
of an acid and a base. The subject is being further investigated, 

J. E. 


The Chemistry of Diabetes Mellitus. 

By C. T. Kinozett (Chem. News, xxxiii, 183). 

Thk author theoretically eritici.ses the views of Dr. Pavy with regard 
to the production of glycosuria by the effect of oxygenated blood upon 
the liver {l*roc. Hoy, Soc., vols. xxiii—xxiv). He considers that a fer¬ 
ment produced by oxygen could not be similar to that produced by 
carbonic oxide, and conscqueiitly the production of glycosuria would 
be brought about in a different way in each instance. 

F. J. L., 

Decomposition of Sodium Salicylate in the Organism. 

By Binz (N. Eep. Pharm., xxv, 205—210). 

'Fhe autlior mentions that in a debate ou the use of salicylic acid and 
sodium salicylate, it wjis omitted to discuss the question whether it 
was admissible to consider sodium salicylate as being chemically In¬ 
active in the organism. 

Since the blood-vohscls always produce carbonic acid, and the blood, 
in spite of its alkalescency, contains large quantities of this gas, in a 
free or continually disscx'iating state, which gas has the property of 
liberating tlic acid from sodium salicylate, the author thinks it impro¬ 
bable to suppose that this salt, which is decomposed by COj, would 
pass as such through an organism containing large quantities of 
liusceiii carbonic acid. The author further mentions that all tissues 
undergoing any ent'rgeiic changes proiluee carbonic gas, aiid that at 
sucli places a similar decomposition of the salt will be the I’esult. The 
behaviour of the organism to pyr(»gallic acid affords further proof to 
the fact of the former not being simply an alkaline mixture. 

D. B. 


Chsmistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

On the Interchange of Ammonia between Air and Arable 

Land. By Tii. Sohloesing (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1105— 
1108). 

Ir is usually bidieved that soil absorbs ammonia with rain and dew, 
and parts with it in drying, and many think that this is the source of 
tlio ammonia in the air; but the amount of loss and gain is un¬ 
known. 

The author, in order to decide this point, pas.sed pure air over three 
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hectolitres of soil placed in a trough; the air, after passing over the 
earth contained less ammonia than ordinary air, so that the soil, if it 
had been exposed to ordinary air, wonld have absorbed ammonia. 

Soil was exposed to air for some weeks, and on analysis, gave the 
following results:— 


Earth from Boulogne. Eartli from Neauphl6-le-chltoau. 

Not calcareous. 





NHj in 60 gram... 

NHs in 60 grama. 




Mgr. 


Mgr. 

.30th 

July, 

1875 

_ 0-797 

Ist August, 1875.. 

. 0-219 

6th 

Aug., 


.... 0-996 

9th „ 

. 0-964 

13th 



.... 1-044 

16th ,, . 

. 1-871 

20th 

»» 


_ 1-626 

23rd „ „ .. 

. 2-221 

27th 



.... 1-730 

30th „ ,. .. 

. 2-391 

3rd 

Sept., 


.... 1-694 

6th Sept., ,, .. 

. 3-011 

10th 

)> 


.... 2-094 

13th „ • 

. 3-591 

17th 



.... 2-504 

20lh „ „ .. 

.. 4-141 


The ammonia therefore is not evolved during the drying of the 
earth, but is absorbed. . 

Moist earth transforms ammonia into nitrates, so that it is con¬ 
stantly being removed from the soil, which retains its capacity of 
absorbing more, according to the rapidity of the nitrification. 

Prom the 19th June to the 4th July (14 days) r)0 grms. of soil, kept 
moist by watering, contained 0*775 mgrrns. of ammonia and con¬ 
verted 4*176 mgrms. into nitric acid, while the same soil under eov^er, 
contained 0*78 mgrms., and converted 1*080 nigrms. into nitric 
acid. The difference is 2*59 mgrms. in favour of the ex])osed soil. 
In 28 days, from mother experiment, 50 grms. absorbed 4*097 
mgrms. of ammonia more when exposed than when covered ; 1 hec¬ 
tare of soil would therefore absorb in 14 days 2*59 kilos, of ammonia, 
and in one year 03 kilos. 

This shows conclusively that soil absorbs ainmonin ftom the air,«to 
convert it into nitric acid. 

W. R. 

The Assimilation of Atmospheric Nitrogen by Soil. 

By Th. Schloesino (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 12(>2—1209). 

The author previously staled his belief thal the nitrogen of the air is 
oxidised by electricity, and that nitric acid on reaching the earth 
iwS carried out to the sea-shore, changed into ammonia, and again 
restored to the air along with aqueous vapour, Dchcrain stated lately 
that earth can assimilate nitrogem without having it presented as 
nitric or nitrous acid or ammonia. Boussingault showed that soil does 
not absorb nitrogen, even when kept in air for 10 years, but Deherain 
has cited niiraeroas experiments to prove that, under the inffnonce of 
vegetation, nitrogen is assimilated. In repeating Deherain’s experi¬ 
ments of heating glucose, soda, and nitrogen in sealed tubes, the 
author never found less nitrogen present at the end of the operation 
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than at the beginning. Deh^rain concluded that the nitrogen liberated 
as ammonia by subsequent combustion of the glucose with soda-lime, 
arose from the absorbed nitrogen; this nitrogen was probably owing 
to the nitrates in the soda-lime reduced by the glucose. Nor when 
the nitrogen was left in contact with new earth, were positive results 
obtained, for in every case the nitrogen remained constant or slightly 
increased. 

W. R. 


Evolution of Oxygen from Plants under Boiled Water. 

By J. Bohm (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 810). 

Gkben twigs of ligneous plants give off in the sunlight more gas than 
that corresponding with the volume of the twig; the portion evolved 
towards the end is almost pure oxygen. 

C. S. 

Further Communications on the Diastatic and Peptone¬ 
forming Ferments in Plants. By E. v. Goeup-Besaniz 
(N, Report. Pharm., xxv, 28—35). 

Aftek briefly referring to the work on flesh-eating plants done by 
Hooker and Darwin, the author considers it desirable that a more 
direct proof should be obtained of the solution and chemical meta- 
morphosis of starch and albuminoid bodies by the fcrment-eflecting 
materials of the germ in the endosperm. 

This direct proof was originally confined to one plant, but the 
author is now able not only to maintain his original assertions after 
repeated tests of their accuracy, but also to show that the simultaneous 
occurrence of diastatic and peptone-forming ferments is by no means 
an isolated phenomenon in the vegetable kingdom. 

The fennents in vetch, hemp, and linseed, in germinated barley, in 
kiln- and air-dried malt were examined. Ungerminated barley gave 
a negative result, which was to be expected, as diatase is formed only 
during germination ; the interest lies in the fact that in the absence 
of diatase no peptone was formed. 

To isolate the ferment, Hiifner’s method was followed ; alter re¬ 
peated precipitation, the vetch-ferment was obtained perfectly white 
and pulvernlent. It remained active for weeks, and did not become 
coloured on exposure to light. It contained a large amount of ash 
(7*76 per cent.) ; a nitrogen determination made after deducting ash 
gave 4*3 per cent. N. 

To prove if vetch ferment and coagulated albumin brought together 
in presence of very dilute liydrochloric acid would produce peptone, 
these materials were placed in a test-tube at the ordinary temperature 
of the room ; after 24 hours, but still more distinctly after 48 hours, 
peptone could be clearly detected. 

Peptone gives in a potash- or soda-ley containing a few drops of 
a very dilute solution of cupric sulphate, a pale rose colour; if the 
solution examined still contains unaltered albuminoids, a violet-; and 
when it consists almost wholly of albuminoids, a light-blue colour. 
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This reactiou is very delicate; the chief precaution to be observed is 
the extreme dilution of the sulphate of copper solution. 

Throughout the research verification experiments with fibrin and 
hydrochloric acid were made. Part of the fibrin went into solution ; 
the filtrate was cautiously neutralised with ammonia, and on adding 
potassium ferrocyamide the so - called neutralisation precipitate 
(Meisner’s syntonin and parapeptone) was obtained; no peptone was 
discovered. On adding the vetch ferment to the same filtrate from 
fibrin and hydrochloric acid, and treating it the same way, no un¬ 
changed albuminoids could be found, but it gave the characteristic 
peptone reaction with great distinctness. 

Quite recently a view has been put forward to the effect that pan¬ 
creas peptone is only a combination of leucine, tyrosine and two other 
decomposition-products of albuminoids. To test this, 300 grms. of 
fibrin, vetch-ferment and hydrochloric acid, as before, were taken; 
after several days the filtrate was treated with acetate of lead, and the 
lead precipitated with the filtrate eva])orated on the water-bath to a 
syrupy consistence; after months’ standing no deposition was observ¬ 
able ; but when alcohol was added in large excess, a very finely 
divided precipitate fell, wdiich eventually settled in an oily layer at 
the bottom ; neither leucine, tyrosine, nor asparagine could bo detected 
in it, but it gave a well marked peptone reaction. 

With hemp and linseed similar results were obtained. 

T. P. W. 


Further Observations on Peptone-building Ferments in the 
Vegetable Kingdom. By E. v. Gohup-Besanez and H. Wiel 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 673—678). 

The authors confirm the statements of Hooker (Naiare, x, cccliii, 3r>t)) 
on the digestive ptmxi of tlie secretion of Nty a nth en. They found tiio 
liquid taken from unirritated glands to have a neutral, and that from 
the irritated glands an acid reaction. The latter acted upon fibrin, 
raw flesh, white of egg, legumin, and ossein, but not upon starch. 
The neutral liquid had no appreciable action on fibrin alone, but dis¬ 
solved it at once on addition of a drop or two of formic acid. Acetic, 
propionic, malic and citric acids produce tlu^ same effect, but not to the 
same extent as formic acid. One of the authors had pn'viously 
detected formic acid (and probably propionic or butyric acid) in the 
glands of Drosera rotundifulla. The conclusion is that the acid secre¬ 
tion in the cups of the different varieties of Nepenthes is a true vege¬ 
table pepsin. 

G. T. A. 


On the Development of Organisms in the Absence of Free 
Oxygen. By Gustav Hufner (J. pr. Chem. [2], ix, 475—479). 

The author, in the course of experiments made with another object, 
has arrived incidentally at a result w^hich, he thinks, definitely settles 
the vexed question as to the possible existence of living organisms in 
the absence of oxygen. He ^iled water containing fibrin in fiasks of 
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about 350 c,c. capacity, having long necks, of which the upper halves 
were bent at right angles to the lower. Near the mouths of the*, 
flasks the necks were contracted, so that they could be easily sealed. 
Into the neck of each flask, between the bend and the mouth, was 
fused a short capillary tubo closed at the outer end, in which there 
was placed before boiling a small quantity of a putrefying liquid. 
The water in the flasks was boiled briskly for about three hours, and 
the flasks were sealed, the issuing steam having passed over the open 
ends of the capillary tubes and swept out air, without strongly heating 
the contents. After cording, the flasks (which were quite free from 
air) were inverted so as to mix the putrefying liquid in the capillary 
tubes with the contents of the flasks. They were then kept at a 
nearly constant temperature of about for a fortnight, at the end of 
which time they were found to contain gas, and the originally clear 
liquid had become turbid and coloured. The gases were extracted by 
means of a mercury pump. One flask contained 25 e.c. of gas con¬ 
sisting of 57*34 p.c. carbon dioxide and 42*60 p.c. hydrogen: another 
contained 22*7 e.c. of gas consisting of 77*72 p.c. carbon dioxide and 
22*28 p.c. hydrogen. The liquid in the flasks abounded in bacteria, 
living and dead. 

J. B. 


On the Nature of the Mineral Substances Assimilated by 
Mushrooms. By L. Caillktbt (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1205—^ 
1206). 

Tuk ash of muslirooms differs considerably in composition from that of 
plants containing chlorophyll, probably owing to the method in which 
they arc fed. A piece of wood on whicli a fungus had grown had lost 
almost all its mineral constituents, except an excess of lime and mag¬ 
nesia, and this disintegrates the wood com])]etc‘ly. Analyses are given 
of sonu^ French mushrooms, and these show that mushrooms would make 
excellent manure owing to the amount of alkalis and phosphoric acid 
they contain. “ Fairy-circlesare easily explained by the fact that a 
mushroom spore extends numerous raj'S, and forms a definite circle. 
In winter it clies, and the soil is manured at the place, and produces 
more healthy grass than the neighbouring earth. At the circum¬ 
ference of this circle, iho germs revive in the subsequent spring, and 
extend still further into the adjacent earth. The mycelium draws 
almost all its alkalis and phosphoric acid from the soil. Silica is not 
found in mushrooms. 

W. R. 


The Composition of Palm-nut Cakes. By J. Lehmann 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 92). 

The author gives the following numbers showing the composition of 
these compressed residues of the palm-nut, the fruit of the oil-palm 
Elais guinee'iisis**) which grows on the African west coast, and in 
Central America. Palm-nut-cakes, of the following years, contained:— 
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Fat . 

Proteids . 

MxtracUve matters not containing nitro\ 

gen .1 

Vegetable fibre ... 

Ash . 

Water . 

1872 . 

1878 . 

1874 . 

15 *14 
20*25 

22*51 
25*56 
4*20 , 
12*36 

14-47 
15 -96 

29-20 

25-16 

3-46 

11-76 

14*84 

16*14 

i 

32*99 

22*63 

2*79 

11*21 

14*23 

16*96 

34*72 
20*36 
4*08 ; 
9*65 

8*46 

12*85 

50*58 
12 *86 
4*11 
11 *15 




1875 . 



Fat . 

t 

9*98 

9*82 

7-19 

! 

10*55 

8*50 

Proteids . . . 

17 *62 

16*75 

15-43 

15 *50 

17 00 

Extractive matters not containing nitro- 

i 


1 ' 



gen . 

39*30 

42 *73 

! 49*58 

40*27 

81*19 

Vegetable fibre . 

18*68 

16*79 

13*39 

18 ‘40 

28*50 

Ash . 

4*28 

4*30 

3*91 

4*01 

4*41 

Water . 

10*24 

9*61 

1 

10*50 

11 *27 

10 *40 


The diminution of the fatty matter in later years is owing to rocont 
improvements in tlie mode of extraction, viz., the application of 
greater heat and pressure. The author believes that this diminution 
has reached its extreme limits, and proposes that the farmer should 
ask a guarantee, in purcliasing palm-nut cakes, of 15 per cent, pro- 
terds and 8*5 per cent, of fat. Cocoa-cake, the compressed residue of 
the nut of the cocoa-palm (“ Cocos nucifera contains on the average 
even more proteids. Thus :— 



Lehmann. 

Kuhn. 

Hennebcrg. 

Fat. 

22-6 

18-5 

16-6 

Proteids. 

20-4 

ir-2 

19-3 

Nitrogen-free extractive matter. 

28-9 

32-2 

30-2 

Vegetable fibre. 

11-5 

17-8 

]7-2 

Ash. 

5-4 

3-7 

4-9 

Sand. 

1-3 

— 

— 

Water. 

9-9 

10-6 

11-8 


W. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Detection of the Mineral Acids by means of Colchicine. 

By P. A. Pluckigbr (N. Repert, Pharm., xxv, 18—23). 

Mohr has observed that under certain conditions the behaviour of 
inorganic acids differs totally from that of the organic; this difference 
may be utilised for their discovery in presence of organic acids, for 
(example, in vinegar or lemon-juice. 
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Potassium sulphocyanate in a dilute solution of ferric acetate causes 
no change, but if there be the smallest trace of hydrochloric, nitric, or 
sulphuric acid present, the blood-red colour of ferric sulphocyanate is 
at once apparent: this, however, quickly vanishes on the addition of 
an acetate or oxalate; but in this case phosphoric acid acts like the 
organic acids in preventing the formation of ferric sulphocyanate. 
Another of Mohr’s methods depends on the fact that iodine is pre¬ 
cipitated from a solution of potassium iodide if a ferric salt with an 
inorganic acid radicle be added. Ferric acetate causes no precipitation 
in a solution of potassium iodide, but if the smallest trace of an 
inorganic acid be present the iodine is immediately precipitated. 

But there is a case the reverse of this, in which the inorganic retards 
and the organic acid hastens the reaction. A solution of pure ferrous 
sulphate mixed with a saturated solution of gallic acid produces no 
change if the air be excluded, but acetates immediately produce in it 
a violet colour. 

Still more remarkable efEects are produced by colchicine. Some 
colchicine was extracted from a few grams of the seeds by means of 
alcohol and water, the yellowish solution was diluted till the colour 
was scarcely perceptible. 

With concentrated sulphuric or nitric acid it gave a very distinct 
yellow, and on adding a drop of hydrochloric acid to this solution a 
bluish-violet was produced. 

If some colchicine solution with a drop of nitric acid is strongly 
concentrated and then a fragment of sodium acetate added, an orange 
colour is formed. 

If to a portion acidulated with sulphuric acid, a mixture of iodide 
of potassium and iodide of mercury in the proportion of 50 to 13*5 is 
added, a precipitate is formed; by means of this solution it was easy 
to detect ^ a per cent, of sulphuric acid in vinegar. 

T. P. W. 


On some Reactions of Iodine and Palladium Chloride with 
Potassium Perrocyanide. By Sergius Kern (Chem. News, 
xxxiii, 184). 

Iodine dissolved in alcohol when mixed with aqueous solutions of 
potassic ferro- or ferricyanide could neither be detected therein by 
starch nor precipitated by palladious chloride. The separation or 
estimation-of iodine cannot therefore be made by palladium salts in 
presence either of potassic ferro- or ferricyanide. Bromine also is 
soluble in solution of potassic ferrocyanide. Palladious chloride gave 
a green coloration with potassic ferrocyanide similar to that produced 
by auric chloride. 


F. J. L. 
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A simple Method of Nesalerlslng. By Otto UEHNfiH 
(Chem. News, xxxiii, 185). 

The nesslerising is conducted in graduated cylinders, having glass 
taps fused into their sides so that the solution may be run out of either 
standard or distillate until the two colours correspond. 

F. J. L, 


An Estimation of the Free and Albuminoid Ammonia yielded 
by the Stagnant Waters of the Dublin Streets, as compared 
with the Quantities of those Substances obtained from the 
Liffey Water after receiving the Sewage. By L. Stcodert 
(Chem. News, xxxiii, 185). 

This cotnparison shows that the street waters contain in some instances 
several hundred times the quantity of free ammonia found in the river 
water. The author points to its sanitary influence. 

F. J. L. 


Determination of Glauber's Salt in a Bitter Salt (Magnesium 
Sulphate) Adulterated therewith. By F. Ant n on (Diugl. 
polyt. J., ccxx, 407—468). 

Bitter salt has the property of giving to wafer a spec. grav. which 
is considerably higlicr than that obtained with Glauber’s salt. This 
property is noticed even when both salts are in the anliydroiis state. 
A solution of bitter salt which, c.f/., contains 10 p. c. of anhydrous 
salt has a density of 1*105«S, whereas a 10 p. c. solution of anhydrous 
Glauber’s salt possesses a gravity of 1*0017. I’his diil’erence in 
behaviour of the tw’o salts is sufficiently marked to l>e einp]oy(‘d for 
investigating an adulteration of bifter sulf- with Glauber’s salt. About 
20 grms. of the salt under txainination are heated in a dish to 200"' 
—250^ until the whole of the wattT has lieen driven oil; 10 grins, of 
the residue are now dissolved in On grms. of \\at(*r. the feinperatiire 
is brought to 15^ and Ihe spec. fried with flu^ bottle. If the 

density is 1*1053 the salt under examination i? pure bitter salt; if, 
however, the gravity is found to be 1*0017 the salt is nothing but 
Glauber’s salt. 

Betw'ccn these tw'O limits the various po.ssiblc adulterations fake 
place, so that, e.g .— 

With the followinp ))orc(Uttagc con- 


A specific gravity of Corresponds tents of Bitter ball. 

1*09170.!.... „ 0 

1*09306. „ 10 

1*09442. „ 20 

109578.. . 30 

1*0971*4. „ 40 

1*09850. „ 50 

1*09986. „ (>0 

1*10122. „ . 70 

l*102r>8. „ 80 

1*10394. „ 90 

1*10530. „ lOO 


D. B. 
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Volumetric Method of Estimating Aluminium Sulphate and 
Alum. (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 229—2*^2). 

The principle of this process is as follows:—To tlie boiling solution of 
the aluminium sulphate so much titrated soda solution is added, that 
a very faint alkaline reaction remains permanent, which point is ascer¬ 
tained by using a solution of corailin (aurin) as indicator. Thus, 
||ths of the acid in the aluminium sulphate are abstracted, so that 
the precipitate which arises contains 8 atoms of alumina for each 
atom of sulphuric acid. Should the aluminium salt contain free sul¬ 
phuric acid the quantity of the latter must be determined and be 
checked by the alumina determination. This estimation was made by 
using a -j^^fth soda solution with logwood solution as indicator. The 
delicacy of the hematoxylin reaedion with free acids contained in 
aluminium sulphate is already known. If ferric oxide be present 
in the aluminium salt it is prejudicial to the accuracy of the estima¬ 
tion, and must be oliminaied by precipitation with potassium ferro- 
cyanide. 

W. S. 


Detection of Ethyl Alcohol in Mixtures, especially in pre¬ 
sence of Wood Spirit. By A. Kiche and On. Baedy (Compt. 
rend., Ixxxii, 7d8—770). 

So>iE aldehydes, together with such substances as metliylal, acetal, 
&c., change the colour of solutions of rosaniline salts to a violet, which 
is not destroyed by the subsequent addition of snlphurous acid. Since 
methyl aldehyde is capable of being foruied only under special con¬ 
ditions, it was thought probable that ethyl alcohol might bo detected 
after oxidation, even in presence of methyl alcohol, by utilising the 
above reaction to show the formation of ethyl aldehyde. 

It was proved that when methyl alcohol w'as distilled with potas¬ 
sium permanganate and sulphuric acid, ilie distillate did not affect the 
colour ot a rosaniline salt. 

About 4 e.e. of the liquid to be examined are placed in a flask 
with i) c.c. of ordinary sulphuric acid and 10 c.c. of water; 7 or 8 c.c. 
are then distilled over iutc» 10 c.c. of water; and to this liquid 5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid, together with 10 (^.c. of solution of permanganate of 4° B. 
are subsc'qnently added. After five minutes have elapsed, 4 c.c. of solu¬ 
tion of sodium thiosulphate of B. and 4 c.c. of solution of magenta 
(*02 grm, per litre) are added. Under these conditions wood-spirit 
unmixed with ethyl-alcoliol gives a yellowish-white liquid, but if ethyl- 
alcohol is present the solution assumes a violet colour, the intensity of 
which nec<‘Svsarily varies with the quantity of aldehyde formed. 

Acetone, formic acid, and isopropyl alcohol give no coloration; more- 
over, while normal ])ropyl-, isobutyl-, and isoamyl-alcohols are not 
found in commercial wood spirit, their aldehydes under similar 
circumstances affect rosaniline in a manner tidally different from 
that of ethyl aldehyde, and do not pmduce a violet coloration. 

The presence of alcohol may also bo detected in w\ater by means of 
this reaction; according to the authors the sensibility of the test 
is sufficient to detect one part of alcohol in 1,000 parts of water. 

J. W. 
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A Reaction for Distingi^ahlng Alizarin from Extract-red. 

By T. Wagner (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 444-—445). 

On treating a real steam-red on cotton with a thickened solution of 
potassium ferricyanide (100—200 grms. per litre), and passing the 
cotton through dilute soda-lye, sp. gr. 1*027, then through boiling 
water and finally through soap-solution, the red undergoes no change 
of colour, but if the same red was prepared with madder-extract, it 
will alter its colour very much if exposed to these reagents. Wagner 
assumes that this distinction is due to the purpurin contained in 
madder-extract, an assumption which has been proved by direct 
experiments undertaken by Brandt and Dupuy. A red or violet 
with alizarin No. I of Meister, Lucius, and Co., remained 
perfectly intact when exposed to the above reagents. 


The Detection of Eosin on Dyed Fabrics. 

By R. Wagner (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 182). 

Bakyer has shown that eosin can be detected by its ready conversion 
into fluorescin when it is treated with sodium amalgam. The bromine 
of the eosin is thus abstracted and fluorescin formed, giving in a very 
dilute solution its characteristic uranium-green fluorescence. 

For the examination of red fabrics, Reimann’s FUrherzeltung re¬ 
commends a concentrated aqueous solution of one part of aluminium 
sulphate in four of water, in which the coloured pattern must bo 
warmed. Whilst such red colouring matters as the cochineal and 
logwood lakes and the tar colours, “ fuchsine,” coralline,” and “ safra- 
nine” are extracted by this solution from the material, the eosin-red 
remains almost completely untouched. In order to teat eosin for the 
presence of the above-named three coal-tar colours, as adulterations, it 
is best to use sulphuric acid diluted with four times its volume of 
water. In this, eosin is precipitated as an orange-red powder, whilst 
fuchsine and coralline with a yellow, safranine wdtb a blue solution, 
remain dissolved. 

R. Wagner has lately recommended a new and easy method of test¬ 
ing eosin. A solution of eosin and methyl-eosin treated with collodion is 
at once decolorised, whilst all aniline colours, Magdala-red and alizarin, 
are intensely coloured by collodion. The material is therefore dotted 
over with collodion by means of a glass rod, when a white spot is left 
at each point of contact if the colouring matter be ordinary or methyl- 
eosin. Wagner also points out that pyroxylin (gun-cotton), which 
readily takes up the aniline colours, is scarcely coloured by eosin. 

W. S. 

On a New Apparatus for the Estimation of Pat in Milk, and 
Contributions to the Chemistry of Milk. By N. Gerber 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 656—659). 

Dilute acetic acid is added drop by drop to 10 or 20 c.c. or grams of 
milk diluted with 20 to 30 times its volume of distilled water. The 
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beaker containing the liquid is placed in water at 75°, and left till the 
casein separates from the serum in large flocks; the liquid is then 
passed through a filter and dried at 110°. The serum is next evapo¬ 
rated down to one-quarter of its volume, and the albuminates obtained 
are added to the casein, and the mass is washed with cold distilled 
water till it loses its acid reaction. The liquid obtained is used for the 
estimation of the sugar. The albuminates are brought into a funnel- 
shaped vessel which fits on to a flask, and washed with alcohol. The 
liquid obtained is mixed with ether in the flask, and the funnel-shaped 
vessel is connected with an upright tube provided with a Liebig’s 
condenser. When the apparatus is placed on a water-bath, the ether 
is distilled and passes up through the albuminates, and being con¬ 
densed falls back and passes through the mass back into the flask, 
bringing the fat with it. Figures of the apparatus accompany the 
paper. 

To estimate the quantity of water in condensed milk, a certain 
quantity should first bo dissolved in a little water and mixed with a 
sufiifient quantity of dried and weighed sand, evaporated on the 
wat^r-bath, and then at 110° on the air-bath. The casein and albumin 
are found by dissolving the milk in tepid, not hot water, diluting 
with cold water, and proceeding as above. Addition of a trace of 
ammonium nitrate is found useful on incinerating for the estimation 
of salt. 


G. T. A. 


Tests for the Adulteration of Pood and Drink. By A. Hiloer 
(N. Rep. Pharm., xxv, 216—218). 

a. Covnntircial Vinociar ,—A large number of samples were found to 
contain only Indween 1 and 3 per cent, of pure acetic acid, whereas 
vinegar should contain at least 3 per cent, of pure acid. Sulphuric 
acid was mostly found, some qualities of vinegar containing as much 
as 1 per cent, of it. The free acid was detected as follows:—10—20 
c.e. of the vinegar wito coia‘eiitrated to a syrup in a dish on a 
wat(‘r-bath, and a small pi(‘ce of sugar added, wdien the blackening of 

latt(T showed the presence of free acid. Quantitatively the acid 
was determined as BaSO^. For determining the free acetic acid in 
presence of free sulj>haric acid, the author carefully neutralises 20 c.c. 
of the vinegar with standard potash (1 c.c. = 0*060 acetic acid). The 
number of potash c.e. used is at present only noticed, as a direct 
caliMilation of free acetic acid cannot possibly bo made. The sulphuric 
acid is next determined as BaS 04 , aud the acid found, calculated on the 
potash. The quantity of potash belonging to sulphuric acid is now 
deducted from the original quantity used for neutralisation, and the 
remainder calonlaied as belonging to free acetic acid. 

b. Milk .—About 300 samples of milk were examined, all of which 
showed as adulteration nothing but water, often 20—30 per cent., 
and even as much as 40 per cent. The author recommends Que- 
venne’s lactodeusimeter and Chevallier’s cremometer as being very 
useful instruments for the detection of additions of water to milk, and 
for ascertaining whether milk is skimmed or not skimmed. 
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r. Adulteration of tipices ,—Samples of pepper showed additions of 
roasted powdered acorns, meal of leguminossB, starch, various inor¬ 
ganic substances in powder, &c. 

D, B, 


The Fraudulent Coloration of Wines. By A. Gautier 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2] xxv, 435—445). 

TJie Colouring Matters employed in the Adulteration of Wines. —The 
subsiances mostly used at the present time to freshen or increase the 
natural colour of red wines, or sometimes to colour white wines, 
are— 

1. Petals of the hollyhock {AUha i^osea), variety nigra, which afford 
an extract of a fine deep wine-violet colour. 

2. Elder hernes (Sawhucas nigra) and S. IJhulns. The tone of the 
extract is heightened with tartaric acid or with alum, 'llie juices of 
both varieties are purgative in moderate tiosos. 

3. Privet berries {Lignstrum vnlgare). 

4. Portugal berries (Phytolacca decatuira). The juice of these berries 
yields a drastic purgative, on which account their use is now almost 
abandoned. 

5. Whortleberries. Used almost exclusively to colour white wines, 
in Paris, but chiefly in Switzerland. 

6. Decoction of red beetroot. Sehlom employed alone, its cliicf use 
being to mask the tints of cochineal and of fuchsine. 

7. Logwood. Cliiefly used in Paris for common wines. One variety 
closely resembles the reactions for Brazil 'ivood. 

8. Prnzil ivood (alcoliolic extract of). 

9. Cochineal (carmine, carmine lake, ammoiiiacal cavniiiu*). Very 
largely employed, chiefly in Central France, to raise the tint of wines, 
themselves used frequently to adulterate tlu^ wines of Bergundy and 
Bordeaux. It is generally sold in tiiick s(dution in ammonia, or in 
cakes made by wetting the cochineal with 'immonia, and tlien 
pressing it. 

10. Fuchsine, aniline reds, and violets (not nufrequently contami¬ 
nated with arsenic) ai’e used in large quantiti(\s, eitlu'i* alone or with 
yellow or red substances, to diminish tiie brilliancy of their tints. 

11. (xrenat. A bye-])roduct in the raanufaeture of fiiehsine, coTisist- 
ing of a mixture of mauvanilinc, chrysotoluidine, fiichsim', and an 
undetermined matter calh'cl brown grcaiat. Considerably ern})loyed. 

12. Ind/igo-carmine, or Cerulelta^ in paste. Somewhat largely used 
in Central France, chiefly for common wines. 

13. A few substances sold under fantastic names, such as “ colourine,” 
“caramel,’’ “colouring fluid,'’whicl) generally consist of residues of 
fuchsine mixed with beetroot extract-, carmine, &c., &c. 

The greater part of the artificial colouiHng matters communicate a 
rose-red, or rich violet tint to the wines, which is mostly fugitive; 
moreover the majority of them soon separate and carry with them a 
portion of the natural colouring matter: this is particularly noticeable 
when cochineal, indigo, or fuchsine are the adulterants. 
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Reactions characteeistic of the Natural Colours of Wines.— 
The reactions vary somewhat with the prod acts of various vines and 
with the age of the wines. 

The following apply nu)re especially to the wines of Central Prance, 
of Burgundy, and the Gironde, examined as usually sold, about five to 
eighteen months alter the vintage. 

Carhoimte of Sodu ,*—5 c.c. of a 1-200th solution of disodium carbo¬ 
nate abided to 1 c.c. of natural wine afford a greenish-grey, green, or 
bluish-green colour. In certain sorts a winey or lilac tint remains, 
even with an excess of the resigent; another, ieinturler, gives a deep 
blnish-green tint, which becomes chestnut-brown on heating. 

The following reactions were performed on wine clarified (by a pro¬ 
cess to be explained subsequently) or else diluted with five or ten 
times its volume of water, so that it had only a rosy tint. The changes 
of colour should be observed about two minutes after tlie addition of 
the reagent. 

liicarhoiuttc of Soda char/jed with Oarhottic Acid .—8 per cent, by 
weight solution. K(|nal volumes of wine and of tlii.s reagent afford a 
slightly cloudy iron-grey liejuid, with tint of bottle-green. Teinturier 
becomes deep green; annnon rose winey-bronn ; arauwn with petit 
Bdff.'srhef^ lilac, changing at lOO'^ to tlie colour of extract of tea. 

Itonu \—Saturated solution at 15° B. 1 vol. of wine with 2 vols. of 
the reagent becomes bluish-grey or bine-grey, slightly greenish {pinot^ 
10 months old, carifjnauf^ o months old), or greyish-blue with trace of 
violet {car'i(jHaai\ 18 mouths), or entirely wine-lilac (araaiou alone, or 
mixed with petit liuuMrhri). Tlic colours should be viewed by trans¬ 
mitted light retlected from a white surface. They last several hours 
unclinnged. 

Aviuionia .— lU parts of ordinary ammonia witli 90 of water. The 
<k*epiy coloured wines of Central France mixed witii an equal volume 
of this dilute ammonia change to greenisli-grey, bottle-gn‘('n, greenish- 
yellow, or greenish-grey-hlu(\ W\t]i ofnoton (of w^hich the Colouring 
matter diff’er.s most fi'oin that of the irouerality of wines) or a mixture 
containing it, tlu' chim^f* is to hulT, with trace of lilac. With new 
winr the <*ha]igt' is moi*e ch'cidedly grt im, but alters subsequently to 
hr’ow'w. ll’ the wine is a ery dark eohnired. one di'op of a stronger 
ammonia {‘au'-es a bhu' coloration or 2)rccij)ilate, w'hich then changes 
to gi*eeni.sh or brown. 

SaJpliidr of A h(taoainrn .—iH c.c. of ammonia, with 8 c.c. of ordinar}' 
sulpldde of aniinonium made up to 1 litni wdtii w’ater. Kqnal volumes 
of wine and ri'agent are mixed and filtered. The filtrate is greenish 
witli pim* wines, but bluish or violet-lilac with those adulterated. The 
reaction is not satisfactory. 

Barf/ia^irater .—Saturated solution. Equal volumes of clarified or 
diluted wane ami of this reagent afibrd on filtration an olive-greeu fil¬ 
trate ; sherry coloured w ith tt’ijttuficr or amntoa. This filtrate become s 
rose on acidiiication wdth acetic acid, except with fel)di(riei\ which 
remains buff, and aramon, wdiich becomes clear yellowish-grcen. It 
becomes red-brow^n or yellow'-browm wdth log%vood or Brazil wood. 

In the preparation of tlie reagents the insiruetions given mu'tt bo strictly 
followed, in order to ovoid errors otherwise certain. 
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Subacetate of Lead .—2 o.c. of -wines with 1 c.c. of solution of sub- 
acetate of lead at 15® B. give variously coloured precipitates, which, 
however, afford no indication of the nature of the colouring matters. 
The filtrates from the precipitates are colourless with wines and most 
vegetable colouring matters, but rose or lilac with Brazil wood, and 
pale rose with fuchsine. 

Sulphurous Acid .—Bleaches most vegetable colouring substances, 
but does not affect the colour of wines. 

Nascent Hydrogen .—By the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid; 
affords no satisfactory reaction. 

Barium Peroxide .—3 c.c. of clarified or diluted wine acidified with 5 
drops of a 6 per cent, solution of tartaric acid, and treated with 0*1 
grm. of barium peroxide is nearly decolorised in 24 hours. With 
elder (both varieties), fuchsine, Brazil wood, logwood, beetroot, 
cochineal, the colour remains for a much longer time. 

Reactions fok distinguishing Mixtures of Wine and of other 
Colouring Matters. —The first portion of this section is devoted to a 
review of the various methods suggested for detecting the foreign 
colouring matters, but none were found to be of any value practi¬ 
cally. 

A tolerably successful process is to steep in the suspected wine 
skeins of wool or silk variously mordanted, with such mordants as 
oxychloride of tin, alum with cream of tartar, and acetate of alumina. 
Certain differentiating reactions are thus obtained, but the process 
cannot be generalised. By mordanting scoured silk with tartaric acid, 
fixing the colour, and drying at 100®, after having acted upon it with 
various reagents, such as ammonia, lime-water, chlorides of zinc, iron, 
calcium, salts of copper, mercury, tin, some new reactions wen^ 
observed which are characteristic of certain colouring matters. 

C. H. P. 


{To he cmithnied.) 


Technical Chemistry. 

The Manufacture of Nitric Acid. By Hugo Gobel 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 238—245). 

Proposals have been made, and methods devised for the decomposition 
of the sodium nitrate (Chili saltpetre), so that instead of sulplmric 
acid some other decomposing substance should be used, such as 
besides leaving behind a valuable residue, shall afford a good yield of 
acid. The best of these are the following :— 

R. Wagner. Heating a mixture of alumina hydrate with sodium 
nitrate. 

./. Walz. Heating sodium nitrate with calcium carbonate and steam 
in retorts. 

Kidihnann. Heating sodium nitrate with manganese chloride, &c. 

All these proposed methods have simply remained proposals, none 
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being found of sufficient merit as yet to replace the method by which 
nitre is decomposed with sulphuric acid. 

However, the plant and apparatus used in the above universal 
method, have undergone from time to time considerable improvements. 
Thus the old, deep elliptical pans, with stone ware lids, &c., have been 
replaced by cast-iron cylinders, which are set up on their sides. These 
have been found to possess many advantages, as they require compara¬ 
tively little fuel, are easily managed,^and do not permit loss of gas at 
the joints, these being reduced to a minimum.* 

Another impi'ovemont, now an old one, is the fractional distillation 
oT the acid, by which means the production of a colourless concentrated 
.n^ !d was made possible. Then the old-fashioned earthenware head- 
pi CO and pipes wore replaced by glass tubes, so that the reaction, and 
I'l’ocedure of the distillation could be observed, and the danger of 
boiling or frothing over reduced or removed. 

In earlier times, the receivers, consisting of earthenware or stone¬ 
ware vessels, were frequently cracked and broken, with loss of vapours, or 
acid, or both, it was necessary to moderate the action very consider¬ 
ably, to prevent overheating of these condensers, and this meant loss 
of time, labour, and a reduced yield. To avoid these evils, R. Wagner 
proposed the employment of a series of funnel-shaped earthenware 
bottles, through which system the acid vapours circulate, accompanied 
by a stream of water. The author considers it questionable if the 
cooling of the distillate was sufficiently attained by these means. 
Anc^iber plan, to avoid the overheating of the receivers, Tvas to allow 
the heated gases from th() tiring-iip apparatus attached to the decom¬ 
posing vessel, to pass under the condensers and so to warm them, 
before escaping to the chiiiiiicy. 

In England a still greater improvement was made, viz., the addition 
of a stoneware worm and condenser, througli which the gases passed 
from the decomposer before entering the I’eceivers. This precaution 
prevented the breaking of the receivers, or at least greatly reduced it. 
The appanitus used by the author with great success for cooling the 
gases, consists simply of a stniight glass tube, bent at both ends, 
which lies in constantly renewed water. One end of the tube is con- 
ntH'ted with the tube of tlie decomposition apparatus, the other with 
the first receiver. This simple arrangement has enabled the author to 
decompose (with fractional distdlatioii) 250 kilos, of saltpetre in 3G 
hours, and with no fractional distillation 300 kilos, in 8(3 hours. 

Bt*side8 this, tlio receivers could be diminished in number from 9 to 
8, most of the acid collecting in the first receiver. Also it is thus 
easy to obtain a very concentrated acid. Experiments showed that, 
in a cylinder a]>paratus, there wi^re obtained in the first receiver 140 
kilos, of acid of sp. gr. 1*58, ttjmpcraturo about GU''. 

In the second, 55 kilos, of acid of sp. gr. 1*49. 

In the last receiver the acid had a sp. gr. of 1*82. 

In six months only one cooling-tube was broken. It is shown by 
numerical data given, that by this careful method of cooling, au 

• Note Ahsimetor ,—These cast-iron cylinders are lined inside witlx fire-clay 

tiles, cemented witlx acid-proof cement. 

VOh , XXX. 
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increased production is obtained of 6*8 kilos, of acid of sp. gr. 1*38 
per 100 kilos, of soditim nitrate. 

At the end of the apparatus, t.e., in connection with the last receiver, 
is placed a tower of earthenware tubes filled with coke soaked in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, by which means the nitrous gases, others 
wise lost, are absorbed. In fact, the arrangement is simply a small 
Gay-Lussac's tower. 

A useful table is given showing the increase of density of nitric acid 
on cooling from any likely temperature to 15*5® C. 


I. 

Tsinpera- 

ture. 

II. 

Increase on 
cooling to 15® 
in ® Bauni4. 

1. 

Tonipera- 

ture. 

11 . 

Increase on 
cooling to 15® 
in ® Baume. 

I. 

Tempera¬ 

ture. 

II. 

Increase on 
cooling to 15° 
in ° Baume. 

45*0 

3-65 

35 0 

2*10 

25 *0 

0-90 

41-5 

3*56 

34*5 

1 *98 

24*5 

080 

44 0 

3-48 

34 *0 

1 -92 

24 0 

0-76 

43‘6 

3-40 

33 *6 

1-85 

23-5 

0-72 

43 0 

3-32 

33 0 

1-79 

23 *0 

0 67 

42-5 

3-23 

32-5 

1-73 

22 *5 

0-68 

42 0 

3 15 

32 *0 

1*67 

22 0 

0*69 

41-5 

3*08 

31 *5 

1 -62 

21 *5 

0 *65 

41-0 

3*00 

31 ‘0 

1*56 

21*0 

0-52 

40'5 

2*92 

30*5 

1*50 

20 *5 

0*48 

40-0 

2*85 

30 *0 

1*45 

20*0 

0 46 

39-5 

2*73 

29*5 

1 -.34 

19-5 

0 36 

39-0 

2 05 

29 0 

1*29 

19 0 

0*33 

38*5 

2*58 

28-5 

1 *23 

18 -5 

0*29 

38 0 

2-50 

28*0 

1 18 

18 0 

0*25 

37-5 

2*43 

27-6 

1*13 i 

17-5 

0*20 

37 -0 

2*36 

27 *0 

1*08 

17*0 I 

0*13 

.36-5 

2 29 

26 *5 

1 03 

16*6 

0 07 

36 -0 

2 *23 

26 -0 

0 99 

16-0 

0-05 

35-6 

2 16 

I 

25 *5 

0 *94 

15*5 

0 02 


SuppOsSC for example an acid is examined and found to be of a 
specific gravity of Baume, and its temperature is 40'". If this be 
cooled to 15°, it will naturally become denser, and to the extent of 
2*85° B., its density at 15° being 30 2*85 = 38*85° Baume. 

W. S. 


On Boiler Incrustations and their Prevention. 

By F. Fischer (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 172—181). 

The following means have been recommended for avoiding or prevent¬ 
ing the formation of boiler incinistations :— 

1. By apparatus, contrivances and additions, which are introduced 
into the boiler itself, in order to protect its interior from the formation 
thereon of a solid incrustation. 

By electricity. 

Boiler deposit collectors, and contrivances which effect a rapid 
motion of the bcilor water. 
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Iron tarningg, sand and olay, &c. 

Greasing and tarring the boiler sides. 

Substances containing tannin, catechu. 

Starchy matters, sugar, glycerin. 

All the above means are condemned as at least useless, in many 
cases as only aggravations of the evil, or as exerting independent 
prejudicial action on the metal itself, as in the case of greases and 
fats. 

Precipitations in the boiler. 

Frequent blowing out. 

II. By converting the incmstation-forming constituents of the 
water used for feeding the boilers, into soluble compounds, or pre¬ 
cipitating them, before pumping the water into the boilers. The sub¬ 
stances and methods recommended are :— 

Hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, sal-ammoniac. 

Barium chloride. 

Heating in separate pans- or boilers, before pumping in. 

Milk of lime, or caustic alkalis. 

Sodium carbonate or similar precipiiants. 

Simultaneous employment of several methods for purifying the 
water. 

With rcwspect to precipitations in the boiler, the use of barium 
chloride is recommended by several authorities (Kuhlmann, Hasen- 
clev(^r, von Reichc) as a pi*ecipitfint for calcium sulphate, calcium 
chloride remaining in solution, and barium sulphate falling as a non- 
caking pONvd(*r to the bottom of the boiler. 

Varrentrapp asserts that if the barium chh)ride be not used in 
excess, so as to convert all calcium sulphate into chloride, there is 
danger of incrustation, from calcium sulphate yet nndecomposed and 
barium sulphate alr(*ady foimied, these readily baking together to a 
solid mass. Vogel has found that v hen barium chloride is used as 
aiwve, with wat(*r containing magnesium sulphate, barium sulphate 
and inagncsium chloride are formed, and the latter, at the heat of the 
boiler, is then decomposed into magnesium hydrate aucl hydrochloric 
acid, wdiich Vogel detected in the .steam passing olf. 

If milk uf lime be used for purifying water (tonfaining calcium 
bicarbonate, it should by no means be placed in the boiler itself, but 
tlH3 purifying proc^oss should precede the j)umping into the boiler. 
The u.sc of caustic soda, oj* sodium carbonate, is recommended by 
some eminent autliorities, condemned by others. Kuhlmann and 
Fresenius recommend that soda be introduced into the steam boiler. 
Others complain that the plates are very strongly acted upon by it.’*^ 

With re.spect to fre(iuent blowing out, with special contrivances and 
arraiigeiiients, by v\ hich too great concentration of the boiler water is 

* Isote hi^ Ahstracfoi \—Tho writer was acquainted with a case in which weak 
sodium hydrate liquors were boiled down to a specific gi'avity of about 1 20 in a 
steam boiler, the steam being thus made available and fuel economised. Examina¬ 
tions of tlie interior of the boiler always showed it to be extremely clean, quite bright, 
in fact, and completely free from the slightest vestige of incrustation. However this 
brightness and extreme cleanness is doubtless a suspicious circumstance. Any 
droppings from the gauge-taps on the heated metal outside, quickly- covei'ed the 
lat/ter with a mass of rust. 

z 2 
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prevented, it has been obserred that much heat is lost, and so fuel 
wasted. Besides, when the deposits of boiler-stone have taken place, 
blowinff out cannot remove them. 

W. S. 

A Cheap Method of Evaporation suitable for Works-labora¬ 
tories. By W. A. 0. Thau (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 461—463). 

This method is recommended for use in laboratories having easy access 
to a steam boiler. The apparatus consists of a long glass tube 26 mm. 
in diameter, to which three T- pieces are fixed, each having a metal 
cock. To the top of the latter copper pans are attached by means of 
screws. By placing the liquid to be evaporated on the pans, and 
allowing steam to pass through tho tube, the steam will play on the 
evaporating vessels in a continuous stream, without Buj)erheating the 
liquid. The water condensing at the sides of the vessels runs down 
the pans and along a tube into the worm of a condenser. The latter 
is also connected with the end of the glass tube, so that by passing 
steam through it distilled water could bo obtained. Solutions can 
thus be evaporated over night, as the apparatus requires no atten¬ 
tion . 

D. B. 

On the Physical Properties of Ordinary Waters. 

By A. Gi^kardth (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1185—1187). 

All varieties of water may be supposed to belong to one of two classes; 
blue water and green water. Tho blue water contains in suspension 
particles which have tho Brownian motion, and thus do not settle to 
the bottom. It is a good drinking w ater. The green water contains 
organic matter, which may be seen, after the water has been evaporated, 
to consist of small unicellular algro. Blue water is easily converted 
into green, by introducing organic ferment, but the reverse transfor¬ 
mation is not practicable, 

W. R. 

Crystallisation of Metallic Oxides from Glass. By P. Erell 
(Dingl. polyt., J., ccxx, 61—70 and 155—IGl). 

This paper gives further details upon researches into tho nature of 
glass (this Journal, 1875, p. 485), wdn'ch seemed to show that glass 
when in a fluid state dissolves metals, which on cooling separate again 
in various forms, some being very crystalline. The oxides of tin, 
chromium, iron, manganese, and aluminium possess, under certain con¬ 
ditions, the property of giving crystalline deposits after having been 
absorbed by the fused glass, which must be attributed piincipally to 
the fact that the glass has been somewhat saturated with the metallic 
oxide and cooled slowly. On account of the greater resistance which 
these crystalline bodies ofl’er to reagents, it was possible to isolate 
them and to investigate them analytically. All fusions were made in 
Hessian crucibles kept white hot in the coke fire of a blast furnace. 
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1. Glass fused with Stannic'osnide, —A composition of glass from 
Hautefeuille was used, containing :— 

Sand. 150*0 grms. 

Chalk . 35*5 „ 

Calcined soda. 80 0 „ 

Potash. 14*0 „ 

Nitre . 20*0 „ 


299*5 

A portion of this was fused with 20 grms. of stannic oxide, and 
gave on cooling a clear and transparent glass; hut by fusing the same 
quantity with 60 grms., and cooling slowly, a colourless glass with 
crystalline deposits was obtained. These crystals, like those of clirome- 
aventurine (described below), resist the action of hydrofluoric acid, the 
fusion, separation, and purification being the same as in the case of 
the chrome-avcnturine. For analysis the separated crystals had to bo 
fused for an hour and a half with potash, in a silver crucible. Tiie 
mass was then dissolved and the oxide precipitated with sodium 
bisulphate; 0*2432 grm. crystals gave 0*2470 stannic oxide or 101*6 per 
cent. 

2. Glass fused with Chrome —Chromic oxide dissolves readily 

in fluid glass ; if added in not too large an excess, a clear, transparent, 
green glass is formed, but if the oxide is added in larger proportions, a 
crystalline formation is obtained known under the name of chrome^ 
aventiirine, Pelouze states that 2^ p.c. of potassium bichromate gives 
no deposits on the cooled glass; however, 5 p.c. forms spangles, and 
10 p.c. a perfect chrome-aventurine. The crystals are very distinctly 
formed, and can easily be distinguished by the eye. Under the micro¬ 
scope they appear in the form of flat plates with sharp angles and 
edges. In the experiment a composition of soda-lime glass free from 
lead was chosen; it contained— 

5 parts of sand, 

2 „ sodium carbonate, 

1 „ lime. 

After fusing the mixture, samples quickly drawn from the same and 
cooled seemed to show that the oxide had been completely dissolved; 
the mass was tlu^refore cooled slowly in the crucible and was thus 
converted into chrome-avouturinc. This was broken into small pieces 
and treated with hydix)fluorio acid in the usual manner. The fused 
mass was next boiled with sulphuric and hydrochloric acids until the 
whole of the glass had been removed. The author did not forget to 
observe the progressive isolation of the crystals with the microscope. 
He found that the crystals did not suffer in the least during the whole 
operation. To prove that these crystals were chromic oxide, the 
author proceeded as follows: (1.) Fusing the mass with five times its 
weight of a mixture of equal parts of sodium carbonate and nitre, 
after having dried and weighed it. (2.) Dissolving the fused mass in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, evaporating to dryness at IDS'", shaking up 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. (3.) Treating the mass with sulphurous 
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mid to reduce it, then precipitating with ammonia and weighing as 
chromic oxide. 

0*1237 grm. chrome-aventurine crystals gave 0’222 grm. chromic 
oxide, corresponding with: 


Chromic oxide . 98*79 

Loss. 1‘21 


lOO'OO 

3. Oldss Fused with Ferric Oxide —A mixture of 450 parts by 
weight of glass (Hautefeuille) and 120 parts of finely powdered blood¬ 
stone free from admixtures gave, when fused for several hours, no 
deposits, even when cooled slowly. The fused mass was opaque, 
and almost black. The fusion was repeated with more iron, and 
after two trials the fourth fusion showed signs of crystalline sepa¬ 
ration when cooled slowly. The product, however, with regard to 
its physical properties could scarcely be called glass, for it hnd 
assumed a black colour and had lo.st its vitreous lustre. After 
digesting the mass with hydrochloric acid, silica remained behind. 
A portion digested with hydrochloric acid until the residue became 
colourless gave, on analysis, the following numbers : 

Insoluble residue. 41*33 per cent. 

Lime . 4*21 „ 

Alumina... 4*12 „ 

Ferric oxide . 41*03* „ 

Alkalis . not dctcrmincfl. 

While the v/hole body presented to the eye a regular mass with 
crystalline structure thin layei*s of it showed under the micro¬ 
scope distinct signs of a light brownish-green mass of glass in which 
long crystals were embedded. Hydrofluoric acid dissolves the mass 
very easily, leaving the crystals in the form of a dark powder, solnhlo 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid. The crystals wore isolated in this 
manner. They are strongly attracted by the magnet, appear under 
the microscope, and are very similar to powdered magnetic iron ore, 
and gave by analysis 71*37 p.c. Fe and 28*17 O., agreeing nearly with 
the formula, Fe 304 , which requires 72*41 Fe and 27*58 G. 

A portion of the h^rric oxide added to the glass had therefore formed 
a combination of monoxide and sesqnioxide—a compound very con¬ 
stant to heat—and another portion had remained in the glass. Per¬ 
manganate of potash (1 c.c. = *00487 grm. of iron) was used to deter¬ 
mine the proportion of ferrous and ferric oxide in the iron oxide 
obtained, and also to determine the stage of oxidation of the iron 
remaining in the glass. A portion of the fused glass was powdered, 
digested for several hours with hydrochloric acid until the residue 
turned colourless, carbonic acid being passed into the mixture to pre¬ 
vent the oxidation of the ferrous oxide. The solution of 1*015 grm. 
of glass required 9 c.c. of potassium permanganate to convert the 
ferrous into ferric oxide. The solution now contained the iron only as 

* Equal to 5i8'72 per cent, of metoUie iron. 
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ferric oxide; it was reduced with zinc and hydrochloric acid, and 
required 49*5 c.c. of standard permanganate of potash to oxidise the 
iron completely. 

Total. As ferroug oxide. As ferric oxide. 

23*80 p. c. 4*31 p. c. 19*49 p. c. 

corresponding with 17*85 p. c. of ferrosoferric oxide, besides 15*53 p. c. 
of ferric oxide. 

4. Olass fused with Manganese Dioxide .—This glass was prepared by 
the addition of pyrolusite to ordinary glass, 150 parts giving no 
deposits with 450 parts of glass. By using a larger proportion of man¬ 
ganese, and cooling the glass, crystals of a peculiar form were obtained, 
which differed from those obtained in the experiments with the other 
oxides. The mass when split in halves showed two heterogeneous sub¬ 
stances, one forming the outside, the other the inside or kernel of the 
block. The outer portion was black, striated, crystalline, like pyrolu¬ 
site, opaque, and without lustre; the inner portion was regularly 
surrounded by the outer, had a light yellowish-brown colour, and 
showed faint signs of a crystalline structure, and a large quantity of 
black crystals like the leaves of hr trees, while the whole mass appeared 
opaque and not unlike some crystalline rocks. These layers, however, 
could not be separated by blows with a hammer. Under the microscope 
such differences were not perceptible; the black layer was resolved 
into a light transparent ground-mass, intergrown with black crystals, 
and therefore was the same microscopically as the flesh-coloured layer 
macroscopically. 

After fusion with alkalis the crystals can be dissolved in mineral 
acids. 0*6835 grm, fnsed glass gave 0*318 silica, 0*0086 alumina, 0*02l 
lime, and 0*3035 sulphide of manganese. 1*063 light layer gave 0*488 
silica, 0*0335 lime, and 0*440 sulphide of manganese ; another sample 
1*321, gave 0*370 alkaline subchlorides with 0*2012 chlorine. 
These numbers converted into per cents, give— 



Black layer. 

Light layer. 

Silica . 

.. 46-53 

45-91 — 

Lime. 

3-07 

3*15 — 

Alumina. 

1*26 

1*24 — 

Manganese (metallic) .. . 

.. 28*08 

2605 — 

Soda .. 

.. — 

— 7*65 

Potash . 

— 

— 8*56 


0*292 grm. of the coarse crystals left on fusing a portion of the light 
layer with sodium bioarlxmato, repeatedly boiling with water, and 
treating with dilute sulphuric acid, gave 0*296 Mns 04 , corresponding 
with 101*3 p. c. 

5, Glass fused with Alumina .—The alumina necessary for fusion 
was prepared from ammonia-alum, by fusing it, and then washing the 
fused residue well with water until free from acid. Although large 
quantities of alumina were used in the first trials, deposits of crystals 
could be obtained only when equal parts of glass and alumina were 
fused together. The I’used mass was not transparent, but f rmed a 
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translxiceiit wax-like Bubstanoe, of faint greyish-ween tinge. Thin 
splinters appeared under the microscope, perfectly transparent, and 
were intergrown with colourless transparent crystals. The crystals 
were of two kinds, one forming thin, imperfectly developed laminsd, 
the other consisting of round, perfect, but smaller individuals. After 
treatment with hydrofluoric acid, a residue ivas left which, when puri¬ 
fied with dilute hydrochloric acid, gave both the crystal forms above 
described free from admixtures. 0*6074 grm. of crystals fused with 
sodium bisulphate gave 0*606 alumina, corresponding with 99*85 per 
cent. 

From the above experiments it appears that the oxides of tin, iron, 
manganese, &c., are absorbed by glass exposed to a white heat, form¬ 
ing a clear liquid, which, when cooled slowly, deposits a part of these 
metallic oxides in a crystalline form, but at the same time retains a 
portion of them, so that the added metallic oxide in its liquid state is 
either totally combined, and the separation is due to some chemical 
decomposition; or the oxide is only partly in a state of chemical com¬ 
bination, the excess being merely dissolved by the fluid glass. This 
latter assumption seems to be the most probable. If glass serves as a 
solvent for metals, why should it not dissolve oxides of metals as soon 
as the quantity of the latter exceeds that wdth which silicic acid can 
enter into chemical combination? If the whole of the oxide were 
chemically combined with the fluid glass, the capacity of the silica 
would not have fixed limits, but would vary with the temperature. 
The proportion of the crystallised part to that left in the glass, the 
colour of the glass, and the fact that the separation of the crystals 
depends not only upon temperature, but also upon time, give further 
proof in favour of a solution of the oxide rather than of a chemical 
combination. With regard to the nature of slags, and the formation 
of mineral silicates, these appearances are well worthy of notice in 
metallurgy and mineralogy. The practical uses derived from those 
experiments must be left to the consideration of manufacturers. 

D. B. 


Presence of Lead in the Platinum Points of Lightning Con¬ 
ductors. By S. DE Luca (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1187—1189). 

These points belonged to the lightning conductors on the observatory 
at Vesuvius, and were both melted into small globules. Their specific 
gravities were respectively 19*82 and 19 09 They contained respec¬ 
tively 9*5 and 12 per cent, of lead. 

W. R. 


Persian Red (Chrome Red). By A. Fuinvaui/i 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 259). 

Neutral lead carbonate is digested with a cold dilute solution of 
neutral potassium chromate (1 part to 60 of water), so that one 
equivalent of the latter acts upon two of the former compound. Thus 
after two days a crystalline precipitate of basic lead chromate is 
obtained— 
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2Pb008 + KaOrOi + H^O = PbCr04 + 2KHOO3 

II 

PbO 

The supernatant fluid, consisting of potassium hydrogen carbonate, 
gives up a portion of its carbonic acid on boiling, and is converted into 
potassium carbonate, which decomposes a portion of the red precipi¬ 
tate, so that the latter assumes a violet-red tint, the solution itself a 
yellow colour. The composition of the precipitate now varies between 
3 ?bCr 04 . 2 Pb 0 and PbCrO4.H2O.PbO, according to the concentration 
of the liquid. This violet-red precipitate, after being sufficiently 
washed, is treated with 4 per cent, of its weight of dilute sulphuric 
acid (1 part of sp. gr. 1*8420 to 100 parts water). The acid is added 
slowly, with continual stirring, and afterwards the whole is cautiously 
neutralised with dilute soda-solution, whereby a mixture of sulphate 
and dibasic lead chromate is obtained. The colour is now a bright 
vermilion, and this is the so-called Persian red.” 

Nitric and acetic acids may be used instead of sulphuric acid as above, 
but in no case hydrochloric acid. The proportions recommended are 
25 grms. of lead carbonate, and 10 grms. of neutral chromate, to be 
dissolved in 0*5 litre of water. This to be allowed to digest for two days 
in the cold, thou boiled for half an hour, filtered, the precipitate washed, 
and treated with 1 grm. of sulphuric acid diluted with 100 parts of 
water. 

“ Persian red will be chiefly useful as an oil-colour. 

W. S. 

Use of Phosphoric Acid in the Sugar Manufacture. 

(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 100.) 

ScHEiULKR has shown that by removing lime from the sugar-juice by 
means of phosphoric acid, many organic foreign bodies are also pre¬ 
cipitated. Vibraiis points out also, as other advantages of this process, 
proceeding from the removal of large quantities of organic matters, 
the easier working of the juice, its rapid evaporation, and its purer 
and larger yield of pui’e juice. The animal charcoal is also econo¬ 
mised, whilst the phosphoric acid is easily recovered in the shape of a 
manure. According to Vibrans, beetroot sugar-juice was heated in 
the separating pan to 80°, and then 5 litres of phosphoric acid of 20° 
Baume were added per 1,500 litres of juice; the temperature rose to 
88°. Finally the solution was treated with lime and carbonic acid in 
the usual way. 

The mud separating in the pan and settling down contained— 
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Moisture.. .. 

phoric acid, 

60-85 

acid. 

47-12 

Carbonic acid. 

10-22 

11-85 

Sulphuric acid... 

0-31 

0-22 

Phosphoric acid. 

0-27 

0-86 

Ferric and aluminic oxides ... 

. 1-06 

0-33 

Lime. 

24-76 

16-13 

Magnesia. 

0-33 

0-47 

Insoluble residue.. 

0-38 

0-10 

Organic matter. 

10-25 

22-80 

Kitrogen therein contained ... 
Residue and alkalis . 

0-33 

1-58 

0-62 


100-00 

100-00 


0-52 


Whereas t.he purified juice withcnt use of phosphoric acid contained 
4'07 per cent, of organic non-saccharine matter, that purified by phos¬ 
phoric acid contained only 1*98 per cent. Gruber and Hulva noticed 
the value of the above method in the case of abnormal juices and beets 
which have begun to rot. Hulva took per 500 kilos, of beet 1 litre of 
phosphoric acid of 80 per cent, strength ; bub the suitable amounts for 
each case cannot as yet be fixed with certainty. Certain works in 
Silesia were brought to a stand, because the juice would neither settle 
nor filter, but the judicious use of phosphoric acid soon brought them 
again into full activity, Hulva maintains especially that those organic 
matters which render boiling difficult, and cause the formation of much 
molasses, are removed by the use of the above-described method. 

W. S. 


The Formation of Cheese. By F. Cohn 
(D ingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 191). 

BIiONDSACT found that in the making of Roquefort cheese, the casein 
can be converted into a fatty substance by the common mildew fungus 
{Fenieillium glaudum), Cohn has made a series of inquiries into the 
changes occurring in the making of Swiss cheese, of which the follow¬ 
ing are extracts:— 

The milk is treated in large copper pans with rennet-solution, a stiff 
gelatinous mass being obtained. The whole is left to itself for a 
quarter of an hour, and is then stirred up till the mass is broken into 
pieces about the size of a pea, when the pan is heated over an open fire 
from 55^^ to 60°, with stirring, for about an hour. The cheese paste is 
now separated from the whey by gradually increased pressure. The 
mass so obtained is placed in a cellar, where it can remain at a tem¬ 
perature of from 10° to 12°. Hero the outside, or rind, is daily rubbed 
with salt, till the cheese goes into the warehouse, whore it very slowly 
ripens. 

The coagulation of the milk is accomplished unquestionably by an 
unorganised ferment present in the rennet-solntion, for an alnoliolic 
extract of rennet coagulates the milk quite as well as an aqueous 
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extract, and by a certain amount of the same only a corresponding 
quantity of milk is coagulated, whereas organised ferments increase 
and multiply themsekes, developing an unlimited living power. The 
separation of the coagulated casein from the whey appears to be a 
purely mechanical process. 

The ripening of the cheese, by which the white sweetish mass 
gradually attains the desired pungent taste and odour, the translucent 
consistency, and yellow colour, Cohn takes to be a genuine fermenta¬ 
tion, which takes place under the influence of fermentation organisms. 
The fermentation begins whilst the cheese is yet on the press, in about 
24 hours, and accompanied with lively evolution of gas (carbonic acid 
and probably other gases). In consequence of this gaseous evolution, the 
cheese swells, and its surfaces, which are even at first, become arched; its 
interior is also more or less perforated wit)i hoh‘S, just as in the case of 
bread. The chemical phenomena which occur during the fermentation 
of cheese are as yet but little known. The author believes that the 
retention of wliey in tlic cheese is advantageous, its lactose being con¬ 
verted by zyraophytic fermentation into butyric acid. The “ rennet ” 
contains very active thread-bacteria (BarilH), which probably induce 
butyric fermentation, and bring about the slow ripening of the cheese; 
their spores arc those which arc able to withstand the temperature of 
boiling water for some time, and again introduced into their own solu¬ 
tion will d(U''clop once more into Bacilli, whereas the putrefactive 
bacteria which may 1 k> present are killed by merely w’arming the 
milk. 

W. S. 

Utilisation of Human Excrement?. By H. Schwarz 
(D ingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 101—171). 

Thk process proposed by the author is briefly as follows :—The crude 
materials are mixed with milk of lime and heated in a closed boiler till 
a kind of separsition takes place and the ammonia is volatilised. This 
ammonia is dried as far as possible and condensed and the separated 
mud filtered and pressed, the clear aqueous fluid being ran off. 

The manurial value of the excrements arc staled as follows:— 

1. The ammonia, combined mostly as carbonate, and arising chiefly 
from the fermentation of the urea. This fermentation and decompo¬ 
sition take place very quickly in presence of much of the urea-ferment* 
In winter this cliaugo may occur in twenty-four hours under this con¬ 
dition. 

2. Combined nitrogen occurs in small quantity; what is present as 
urea and albumin goes into and along with the lime precipitate. 

8. Phosphoric acid, present pai-tJy as calcium phosphate, partly as 
alkaline phosphate, passes oft’ with the lime precipitate as calcinm phos¬ 
phate. 

4. The potash alone remains soluble, and is lost in the fluid finally 
run ofi*. 

The following experiment was tried on a practical scale:—4 cwts. 
excrements were treated in a closed sieam-chost with 3 per cent, of 
lime and the ammonia driven off: alter cooling to condense, the steam 
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from it was condensed in sulphario acid. The acid liquid was then 
weighed and the ammonia determined in a portion; this represented 
0*36 per cent, of nitrogen in the feeces. The lime precipitate dried 
and expressed gave 8*37 per cent, of lime-manure with 0*96 per cent, 
of nitrogen, or 0*08 per cent, on 100 parts of fasces. The filtrate fur¬ 
nished on evaporation on 100 parts of fasces 1*48 per cent, of residue, 
with 4*06 per cent, of nitrogen. Thus— 

In the distillate was . 0*36 per cent, nitrogen. 

„ precipitate was. 0*08 „ „ 

„ liquid filtrate was .... 0*06 „ „ 

Total. 0*50 „ „ 

In other experiments the following results were obtained:— 

Obtained. Lost. 

In the distillate. In tlio precipitate. In waste liquor. 


Nitrogen, N. 1*16 0*16 0*034 

Phosphoric oxide, PaOs — 0*11 — 

Potassium oxide, K 2 O. — 0 02 0*052 

Totals. 1*16 0*29 0*086 


Of the total mannrial value as regards nitrogen 85*6 per cent, are 
gained, 14*4 per cent. lost. As regards the mode of collection of the 
fseces, the point of greatest importance, the author proposes wliat he 
terms the barrel system, whereby the solid and liquid constituents arc 
both preserved. As regards quantity of fuel required for evaporation, 
boiling, <fcc., by economical arrangement of the plant for reducing this 
as much as possible, it was found that not more than 4 kilos, of coal for 
100 kilos, of faeces would be required. The amount of lime also it is 
possible to reduce to about 2 per cent, of the faeces. About 6 per 
cent, of chamber sulphuric acid of 58 per cent. SO 4 H 2 would be 
required. 

The plan of operating on the large scale is briefly as follows:—The 
barrels are emptied of their contents at the works into a closed basin 
or reservoir of cemented brickwork, in which the matter remains for 
one or two days in order that the urea-fermentation may bo fully 
completed. The semi-fluid matter is now pumped or run off into two 
cylindrical boilers, connected with each other in such a way that either 
may be directly heated, and when one is thus heated the steam from 
its contents may be allowed to pass into the contents of the other, thus 
heating them up to the boiling point. The boiler with contents far¬ 
thest exhausted of ammonia is directly heated, the steam with final 
traces of ammonia passing into the contents of the other boiler. This 
boiler is now heated, its ammonia as far as possible driven over and 
condensed in the sulphuric acid; the course of the steam is then 
changed, and the process is finished by further boiling and distillation 
into the contents of the first boiler, which has now been replenished 
with a fresh charge, and so on. Both boilers are furnished with 
agitators, with perforated arms, to secure by their continual motion a 
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uiuform mixture, and thus preventing caking of the precipitate and 
burning of tbe boiler bottom. The milk of lime is supplied from a 
pan also fumisbed with agitator and situated above the boilers. Eacb 
boiler has at the bottom a wide tap to let ofF the spent contents with 
rapidity, also safety-valve and glass to indicate the level of the fluid' 
contents. There is also to bo a smaller tap, from which samples may 
be drawn, to ascertain the degree of exhaustion and the completion of 
the distillation. The ammonia, with steam, is passed upwards through 
a coil of piping or worm with the object of condensing as much of the 
steam as possible; and in order that ammonia shall not also be absorbed 
and carried away by the water, the worm is carried up through a vessel 
used thus as a condenser, but containing warm water or other liquid; 
the ammoriiacal gas now descends through a Liebig’s condenser, being 
absorbed either by sulphuric or by hydrochloric acid. For manurial 
purposes it should be absorbed by calcium superphosphate. If re¬ 
quired for liquor ammoni 80 or ammonia solution, the gas is passed first 
through a cylinder filled wdth wood charcoal, to deoderise it before 
condensation in pure water.* The precipitate left in the boilers is 
placed in a filter-press, and the press-cakes obtained are dried by steam. 
The manurial value of this precipitate or boiler-residue is not great. 
It is expressed as follows :— 

121 per cent, nitrogen. 

375 „ P.O 5 . 

0*52 „ K 2 O. 

The author expresses his willingness to assist any who take an 
interest in his process with further communications on the sub-ject. 

w. s. 

Division of the Nitrogen of Barley among the Products of 

Brewing. By F. Zmkrzlikar (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 70—75). 

To ascertain how* tbe nitrogen in barley becomes divided among the 
various products obtained therefrom, the nitrogen of various materials, 
products, and residues used and obtained in the brewing process had 
to be determined. The following is a list of the materials taken from 
Stdiilcher’s brewery in Graz:—(1) Eaw, nntrimmed barley. (2) 
Soaked barley. (3) Water after being used for soaking. ( 4 ) Malt. 
(5) Malt sprouts, (fi) Dust from trimming sprouts. (7) TJnhopped 
wort. ( 8 ) Malt dough. (9) Returns. (10) Hops. (11) Hopped 
wort. (12) Ho]) returns. (13) Cooled lees (14) Yeast. (15) 
Young beer. (Id) Lagerbier. In all these substances the hygroscopic 
water w^as determined and tbe nitrogen e^stimaied in the dry product. 
The drying was partly made with steam, but partly also in air-baths 
at 100‘^. Barley malt and yeast (soaked) w^re dried at 20®—30® in 
the air. The water and the l>eer were evaporated to dryness and the 
thick syrup dried in a vacuum over concentrated sulphuric acid at 
120®. The nitrogen was determined as ammonia with soda-lime, using 
normal oxalic acid as the receiving liquid. 

* Note hy Abstractor ,—It would also in this case be necessary to pass the gas 
through a dry lime purifier, to free it more completely from moisture. 
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(1,) Barley from the Oedenburg diatrict, Hungary, contained ll'SO 
per cent, of moisture, 1*605 per cent, of nitrogen on the dry substance, 
and 1*423 per cent, on the substance dried in the air, the latter cor¬ 
responding with 8*999 per cent, of albumin; it also contained stafch 
»^rresponding with 78 per cent, of sugar and 2*64 per cent, of ash. 

(2.) Barley Koaked and taken from the steeping-cistern after having 
been spread on the couch and left for eight hours. The adhering 
water was removed with blotting-paper, but the product still con¬ 
tained 41*11 per cent, of moisture. The nitrogen amounted to 1*252 
per cent, on the diy, and 0*737 per cent, on the wet barley, the latter 
being equal to 4*696 per cent, of albumin. 

(3.) The water, after having been used for soaking, had a yellowish- 
brown colour, was opaque, and had a slight snicll. It left a residue of 
0*1183 per cent, of solid, containing 1*456 per cent, of nitrogen or 
0*00172 per cent, on the water. 

(4.) Malt, as green malt, contained 42*62 per cent, of moisture. 
Dried in the air at 20°—25° it still showed 10*2 per cent, and at 48° 
6 per cent, of moisture. At 100° it contained 1*694 per cent, of 
nitrogen. Dried slowly to 75® it gave 30*1 per cent, of sugar. 

(5.) Malt sprouts contained 14*48 per cent, of moisture and 3*579 
per cent, of nitrogen in the dry state, and 8*061 per cent, when dried 
in the air. 

(6.) Dust from the trimmings mixed with small s])routs contained 
13*569 per cent, of moisture and vrhen dry 2*974 per cent, of nitrogen, 
but when wet 2*570 per cent. 

(7.) Unhopped wort, sp. gr. 1*0498, equal to 12*119 per cent, saccha- 
rometer. The evaporated extract amounted to 12*251 per cent., con¬ 
taining 0 993 per cent, of nitrogen, corresponding with 0*1210 ])er cent, 
of nitrogen in the wort. 

(8.) Malt dough contained 82*95 per cent, of water and 5*806 per 
cent, of nitrogen on the dry and 0*989 })er cent, on the damp subs tan re. 

(9.) Beturns contained 75*83 per cent, of water, and when dry 8*091 
per cent., wet 0*762 per cent, of nitrogen. 

(10.) Hoj)s. A mixture of three kinds was used, which gave 11*05 
per cent, of water and 1 *826 per cent, of nitrogen when dried in air, 
hut 2*053 per cent, of nitrogen when dried at 100°. 

(11.) Bopped wort taken as it tiltered through hags from the cooler, 
sp. gr. 1*0511 = 12*547 }>(t cent, saccharometcr. On evaporating 
12*622 per cent, of extract is obtained, which gave 0*921 per cent, of 
nitrogen, corresponding with 0*116 per cent, on tlie wort. 

(12.) Hop-residues contjiined 77*18 per cetit. of w'ater and 0*689 
per cent, of nitrogen; when dry they contained 2*799 per cent, of 
nitrogen. 

(13.) Cooled lees contained 77*55 per cent, of water and 5*300 per 
cent, of nitrogen when dry, and 1*190 per cent, when wet. 

(14.) Yeast, after being washed and dried with blotting-paper, con¬ 
tained 76*47 per cent, of water and 1*913 per cent, of nitrogen; dried 
at 100° it contained 8*130 per cent, of nitrogen. 

(15.) Young beer taken when ready for putting into casks: sp. gr, 
1*0173. The alcohol obtained by distilling the beer to one half gave 5*50 
per cent, on the distillate, or 2*75 per cent, on the beer. The beer con- 
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tained 6’62 per cent, of extract, containing 1*485 per cent* of nitrogen, 
equal to 0*083 per cent, on the beer. 

(16.) Lagerbier, sp. gr. 1*016, gave 5*‘427 per cent, of extract, 
with 1*217 per cent, of nitrogen, equal to 0*066 per cent, on the 
beer. 

Percentage composition of the results obtained:— 


Sub 9 tance 8 . 

Nitroge!!. 
(Dry at 
100°.) 

Moisture. 

The moist substances 
contain. 

Nitrogen. 

Albumin. 

1. Barley. 

1 -605 

11 *30 

1 -428 

8*999 

2, Soaked barley. 

1 *252 

41 *11 

0-737 

4*696 



r 6*00 

1-592 

10 *139 

4. Malt. 

1*694 

10-20 

0-521 

9-687 



L 42 60 

3-972 

6*191 

5. Malt-sprout 8. 

3-579 

14-48 i 

2-061 

19 *497 

6. Bust. 

2 -974 

13 -57 

0 -570 

16 *371 

8. Malt-cluugh .. 

5*806 

82-95 

0*989 

6*301 

9. Keturus .. 

3*091 

75 -33 

1-762 

4-853 

10. Hops. 

2*053 

11 -05 

0*826 

11 630 

12. Ilop-returns. 

2*799 

77-18 

0 -639 

4*067 

13. Cooled lees. 

5*300 

77-55 

1 -190 

7 *573 

14. Yeast. 

8*130 

76 -47 

1 913 

12 *185 


Substances. 

Kosidue 

or 

Nitrogen 

in 

Extract. 

Nitrogen 
in the 
Liquid. 

Albumin 
in the 
Liquid. 

Alcohol 
in the 
Liquid. 

3. Water, after soaking 

0118 

1 *156 

0 -0017 

0*0108 ! 


7. Unhopped wort .... 

12-251 

0 *993 1 

0-122 

0*774 

— 

11. Hopped .. 

12 -622 

0 *921 

0-116 

0 *741 

— 

15. Young bo€^r. 

5 -6*20 

1*485 

0 -083 

0*531 

2 75 

16. Lagerbier. 

5-427 

1 *217 

0-066 

0 *420 j 

3*23 


36 cwts. of barley were soaked. The skimmed barley amounts to 
54 lbs., i,(\, 1*5 i)er cent, on the raw barley. The water weighs 
98 cwts. 72 cwts. of barley gave 53*3 cwt.s. of malt (dried at 37®—56®). 
Thus a loss of 25*5 per cent, takes place, 100 parts of barley giving 
74*5 })arts of malt. For 22 cwds. of this malt 63 pails (at 56*6 litres) 
of warm w*atcr are used and afterwards 27 pails of water added, thus 
84 pails of woH of 12*2 per cent, saccharometcr (1 pail equals 42*5 
Vienna measures at 1*415 litres) are obtained, 1 pail of woH weighing 
112 lbs. To this 24 lbs. of hops are added and 18 lbs. of pappy yeast 
used as settling-yeast. From this 85 pails of beer, at 102 lbs. per pail, 
are obtained. 

The skimmed barley amounts to 1*5 per cent, on the raw barley, 
/.e., 46 87 lbs. for one brew'age. Tbe malt-sprouts amount to 108 lbs., 
equal to 3 per cent, of the barley. The dust from trimming the 
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BproTits is estimated at 18 lbs., or 0*5 per cent, on the raw barley, 
the returns at 29*26 cwts. in their wet state, the dough at 5 cwts., the 
cooled lees at 160 lbs., the hop-residues at 120 lbs., the yeast at 
162 lbs. 85 pails of beer at 102 lbs. weigh 86*70 cwts. The nitrogen 
V of raw barley would therefore have to be rlivided as follows:— 



Pounds. 
3125 *00 
46*87 
9800 *00 

108 *00 

18 *00 

Raw barley . 

Skimmed ditto. 

Water, used .. 

Mait-aprouts. 

Dust. 

Per cent. 
1 -4230 

1 -4230 
0-0017 
3 -OtilO 

2 -5700 

2926*00 

Wet returns. 

0-7020 

600 *00 

„ dough. 

0 -981)0 

160 *00 

„ cooled lees. 

1 -1900 

120 *00 

„ hop-returns. 

(0 -639) 

162*00 

j, yeast. 

1 -9130 

8670*00 

Lagerbier. 

0-0600 


Pounds. 

44*468 



D. B. 


Carbon Sulphide as a Disinfectant. By P. Zollek 
(D eut. Chem. Gres. Ber., ix, 707—7i0). 

Carbon sulphide is a very powerful disinfectant and may be used with 
advantage for preserving articles of food and other organic substances. 
Thus, on hanging pieces of veal and beef weighing 250—1,000 grras. 
in bell-jars containing a basin with some carbon sulphide and standing 
on a plate containing water, the meat remained unchanged for 82 days 
at 15°—24°. Fowls and pigeons which were erabowelled and partly 
plucked, partly not plucked, kept equally well, and freshly baked hot 
bread placed in moist air containing vapour of carbon .sulphide did not 
become mouldy in 14 days. Over-ripe plums were kept without 
change for 192 days, while the same fruit when kept in air confined 
by an indigo-vat began to decompose in a few days. Sulphide of 
carbon vapour stops the fermentation of a sugar-solution and prevents 
the putrefaction of urine. Urine thus treated became turbid after 
18 days, but still gave the reactions of fresh urine and did not show a 
trace of alkalescence. 

C. S. 

* 30 lbs. of hops contain 0*547 lbs. of nitrogen ; 120 lbs. of hop-returns, however, 
contain 0*766 lbs., i.e., 0*219 lb. more than hop, which difference must be added to 
the nitrogen amount in barley. 

t The above difference of 4'01 p. c. must partly be put down for the nitrogen in 
the smoothing-water, which by accident was not determined. 
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XIII.— On Aluminum Nitride, and the Action of Mdallic Alumwum 
upon Sodium Carhonate at High Temperatures, 

By Prof. J. W. Mallet, University of Virginia. 

Wishing to try whether aluminum can be made to take up carbon as 
iron does in the production of steel, 1 proposed to myself to heat very 
strongly a mixture of metallic aluminum (in excess) and an alkaline 
carbonate; it having been stated* that from tljcse materials free 
carbon and an alkaline aluminate are produced. The result was 
negative so far as the formation of any well defined aluminum car¬ 
bide was concerned, very little carbon apparently being taken up by 
the surplus metal, and tliat little mostly, if not altogether, in a state 
of mere admixture, and producing no marked effect on the physical 
properties of the metal. Incidentally, however, certain other results 
were obtained which are worth recording. 

In the first place, although the reaction seems to begin as above 
stated, it goes farther, and at a very high temperature the sodium is 
compleicdy reduced, and volatilised so completely that the residue from 
the interior of the crucible, if examined with due care to avoid dust, 
handling, (fee., actually fails to afford more than the faintest spectro- 
sco])lc indication of the presence of the alkaline metal. At first the 
aiTangeiiieut used was that of weighed ])icces of aluminum ingot, of 
10 or 15 grams each, imbedded in dry sodium carbonate, or alu¬ 
minum filings mixcid with the carbonate, contained in a crucible of 
Bunsen’s hard carbon with a cover of the same, the whole placed 
in an outei' plumbago crucible of good quality with plumbago 
cover, the inner crucible being enclosed on all sides by a thick layer 
of well-rammed lamp-black. A wind furnace of strong draught 
was used, with the hard carbon deposit from coal-gas retorts 
as the fuel. This material, whose employment was suggested by 
Violette,t wdien broken into pieces the size of a small egg, affords 
an extremely high temperature, the draught througli grate aqd fuel 

* Ch. and A. Tiseiei*, Comptas rendus de VAcademie des Sciences, 29 D4c., 
1856, p. 1187, as quoted by TCd. tllilenlmth, Die Darslollung des Aluminiums, u.s.w. 
(The abstract in tlu^ Compies rendus does not give all the details qiiotod.) 

t Comptes remlm de VAccaUmie des Scietices, 28 Oct., 1872, p. 1028. I 
obtained a supply of 3 or I- tous of this retort carbon from the Richmond gaa works. 

YOL. XXX. 2 A 
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remaining unimpeded by ash. or clinker, since the amount of mineral 
matter’**' present is very small and is separated during combustion in 
such a light, finoly-divided state, that nearly all of it goes up the 
chimney. The fire was kept up for four or five hours with full inten¬ 
sity, and 24 hours afterwards the crucible on being taken out was 
too hot to be easily handled. The plumbago crucible was in great 
measure burned away and molted down upon the fire-brick used as a 
support, but was nowhere entirely pierced. The lamp-black was 
intact. The sodium disappearing from the residue, much of the alu¬ 
minum was found oxidised, but as the reduction of the former metal 
might be attributed to the carbon of the crucible, while the oxidation 
of the latter might bo due to carbon monoxide reaching it, the experi¬ 
ment was varied by enclosing the alkaline carbonate and aluminum in 
a lime crucible (with cover of the same), this being placed inside that 
of hard carbon, and the latter packed with lamp-black into a plum¬ 
bago pot. The result was the same, the sodium disappearing com¬ 
pletely, while an amount of aluminum somewhat more than equivalent 
to the oxygen ot the carbonate used was found converted into alu¬ 
mina. The explanation of this excess, namely, the action of the metal 
upon carbon monoxide, was afterwards examined. 

Beside a fused regulus of surplus metallic aluminum, the residue 
found in the crucible consisted in each case of a dark-grey, nearly 
black mass, sintered together and porous, the cavities of which were 
lined with lustrous little crystals of colourless 
alumina, hard enough to scratch topaz and 
chrysoberyl when rubbed on with the end of 
a rod of block tin. 

These crystals were sometimes grouped, 
but for the most part independent hexagonal 
scales, occasionally thin enough to exhibit 
brilliant interference colours when examined 
with the microscope. 

They were genendly shortened in the direc¬ 
tion of one lateral axis of the hexagonal 
prism, the two angles at wdiose extremities 
were replaced, thus giving the projection as 
figured; but several modifications were ob¬ 
served. A few thicker crystals were met 
with, showing lateral faces, both rhombobo- 
dral and piismatic. 

The largest scales measured *510 milli- 

* The amount of aah and its couiposition have been oxaniinod by one of the 
•tiidents in the University of Yirginia Laboratoiy, and the results will soon be 
published. 
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metre acroBS on the major diameter, but most of them did not exceed 
*025 mm. 

Carbon was found in the residue in three different forms—viz.: 

1. Much the larger part was black, opaque, pulverulent, altigether 
amorphous, and without lustre. Particles of this were sometimes 
caught in the little alumina crystals, and more or less symmetrically 
distributed in them. 

2 . In cavities of the crucible residue a few delicate locks of fine 
threads were found, appearing under the microscope as long, slender 
filaments with even surface, black, opaque, and lustrous, often singu¬ 
larly contorted. Some of these were as much as 6 or 7 mm. long, 
with a diameter of about *013 mm. They burned completely away in 
oxygen, producing CO2. 

3. Other threads were occasionally found of less length and double 
or treble diameter, having the same general appearance under the 
microscope, except that the surface was mammillated, forming a suc¬ 
cession of little knobs or protuberances. These often penetrated the 
crystalline scales of alumina at right angles to the principal surface, 
several of the little crystals occurring spitted upon the same carbon 
thread. The carbon loft a scarcely visible trace of ash on combustion 
in oxygen. 

These capillary forms of carbon are probably identical with those 
observed by Gay-Lussac* as deposited in porcelain furnaces with bad 
draught, and by Colquhoun and Bray lay* as produced in the manu¬ 
facture of steel by cementation in an atmosphere of coal-gas. 

To determine 'whether carbon monoxide is decomposed by aluminum 
at high temperatures, a lump of the metal was exposed to the full heat 
of the furjiace for several hours, in one instance in an otherwise empty 
hfu*d carbon crucible, in a second experiment imbedded in loose, porous 
lime filling a similar crucible; in both cases lamp-black well rammed 
on the outside to a thickness of three-quarters of an inch ensured any 
carbon dioxide of the furnace atmosphere being reduced to monoxide 
in passing through. The aluminum was found covered with a hard, 
mammillated crust of carbon, like that from gas-retorts, *2 to *3 mm. 
thick, not easily detachable, and fully as difficult to burn in oxygen as 
diamond. The amount of carbon thus deposited was determined, and 
found to be far less thiin that obtained under the same conditions— 
quantity of materials, surfueo exposed, temperature, time, &c.—save 
that the metal was surrounded by sodium carbonate ; leaving no doubt 
of the reduction of the latter by aluminum. 

On the outside surface of the aluminum regulus obtained in all the 
above experiments, and projecting from the surface of cavities therein, 

* Gmolin’s Randhook of Chemistrif (Cav. Soc. transL), vol. ii, p. 84, quoting 
Ann. Ckim. Phys.y Tol. iv, p. 67, and Ann. JPhiL, voL xxviii, 1 and 192, &o. 

2 A 2 
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dome little crystalline particles of yellow colour were seen, and these 
were brought to light in large number, along with little yellow amor- 
phons crusts, on dissolving the metal in well diluted hydrochloric acid. 
On ej^femination, this yellow substance turned out to be aluminum 
nitride, a compound which has not, I believe, hitherto been produced 
and described. As most of it was found after solution of the metal 
mixed with a much larger quantity of alumina and carbon, it proved 
to be a matter of great dfficulty to obtain enough of it in a reasonably 
pure state for analysis. 

The nitride is of pale-yellow colour when amorphous, bright honey- 
yellow and translucent when crystallised. The crystals, though beau¬ 
tifully sharp and lustrous, were very minute—the largest not more 
than *2 mm. in diameter—and so grouped together as to make it almost 
impossible to get such projections under the microscope as would 
permit plane angles to be measured. The general aspect was that of 
short rhombic prisms with dihedral summits, the end faces inclined 
on the lateral edges at angles not far from 120°. 

The little particles were brittle, and not hard enough to scratch 
glass. Enough could not be collected free from foreign matter to 
determine the specific gravity. On exposure to damp air at common 
temperatures, the crystalline nitride gradually becomes sulphur-yellow 
and opaque, and in the course of a week or two crumbles down into 
white, pulverulent alumina, giving ofF ammonia. The amorphous 
nitride undergoes the same change, but in less time. Water, hot or 
cold, seems to have no immediate efiect. Acids and caustic alkalies in 
solution attack it, rapidly if concentrated, slowly if dilute—an ammo¬ 
nium salt or free ammonia being produced, and the aluminum dissolved 
at the same time. When it is fused with potassium or sodium hydrate, 
ammonia is readily given off, and an alkaline aluminate formed. 
Heated alone in the air, the nitride slowly changes to dingy-grey, and 
is converted into alumina, but after two hours’ roasting at a red-heat 
the residue still gave off ammonia on fusion with caustic alkali. Treat¬ 
ment with chlorine-gas, and with sodium thiosulphate, both failed to 
give any evidence of the presence of a cyanide. 

Selecting the cleanest portions of aluminum regulus, dissolving out 
most of the metal with very dilute hydrochloric acid, but stopping the 
action before the steady evolution of hydrogen had ceased, and then care¬ 
fully picking out under a lens the little crystalline grains of nitride, 
I succeeded with much trouble in collecting but *0374 gram (quickly 
dried at 120° 0.) in a state of nearly perfect purity. This small quantity 
was fused at a gentle heat with sodium hydrate in a little silver 
crucible placed in a tube of hard glass; the ammonia formed was 
swept out by a current of pure hydrogen, collected in hydrochloric 
acid, and determined as cMoroplatmate. The contents of the crucible, 
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dissolved out with hydrochloric acid, left a minute residue of hard 
crystalline alumina, and from the solution the aluminum of the nitride 
was determined. 


The results were— 


Per cent. 

Aluminum .... 

... -0243 

65-0 

Nitrogen.. 

... -0115 

307 

Alumina (cryst.) ..., 

... -0008 

21 


•036G 

97*8 


2*132 grams of the crude residue from action of dilute hydrochloric 
acid on the aluminum regulus, taken in fine powder, was boiled with 
moderately strong solution of sodium lijdrate, the ammonia given off 
collected, the solution cooled, diluted, and filtered, the filtrate acidified 
and evaporated to dryness to remove a little silica,* and on re-solution 
the aluminum (assumed as that of the nitride) determined. 

The portion undissolvcd by sodium hydrate was dried at 120° C., 
weighed, and strongly heated in oxygen to burn off carbon; it left 
nothing but crystalline alumina with a little ferric and cupric oxides* 
and traces of combined silica.* 

The results were— 


Aluminum (dissolved) ... 

... -239 

Per cent. 
11-21 

Nitrogen. 

... Ill 

5-21 

Dissolved silica . 

... -018 

-85 

Crystalline alumina . 

... 1-504 

70-54 

Carbon. 

... -249 

11-68 


2-121 

99-49 


From the above figures wc may fairly deduce the formula AI2N2, 
since, throwing out all mechanically mixed substances and loss, and 
looking only to the ratio between aluminum (of the nitride) and nitro¬ 
gen, we have— 

Found. Calculated. 

No.l. 5?r2. 


Aluminum . 67*9 68'27 d6*18 

Nitrogen. 321 31*73 33*82 


100*0 100*00 100*00 

An excess of aluminum was to be expected, as some crystalline 
alumina must have been taken up by the sodium hydrate. 

The quantity of the nitride formed in each experiment was small, 


* ImpuritieB of the original ingot of metallic aluminum. 
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hut varied a good deal, apparently in confieqnence of the temperature 
reqnired being very high, and more or less early closing the pores of 
the plttmbago crucible by partial fusion, so that nitrogen from the 
fhmaoe atmosphere no longer passed through. When aluminum alone 
was heated, no sodium carbonate being used, but very few yellow 
specks of nitride were visible, yet on exposure to moist air in a closed 
bottle the whole surface in time became covered with a white powder 
of alumina, and a piece of reddened litmus paper suspended to the 
stopper became blue. 


XIV .—On the Volatility of Barium^ Strontium^ and Calcium, 

Bj Prof. J. W. Mallet, University of Virginia, 

In some experiments on the action of metallic aluminum upon sodium 
carbonate at very high temperatures, I used a lime crucible inside one 
of hard carbon, and, finding the lime partially sintered together (from 
the formation of calcium aluminate) and easily removable with scarcely 
any mechanical loss, I weighed it as well as the residue it enclosed. 
The result of the weighing, after considering the oxidation of alumi¬ 
num, separation of carbon, &c., at once suggested the idea that an 
appreciable quantity of calcium must have been reduced and volati¬ 
lised. This idea has been confirmed by farther and more careful 
examination, and the same fact observed in reference to barium and 
strontium. 

The two following forms of experiment were used:— 

(a.) A solid piece of ingot aluminum weighing 10—20 grams was 
placed in the middle of 20—25 grams of dry sodium carbonate 
enclosed in a little cornet of tissue paper (weighing but about 0*3 
gram) and embedded in 30—40 grams of lime freshly prepared 
from fine white marble. This was contained in a crucible of 
Bunsen’s hard carbon, with well fitted cover of the same, which 
was placed in an outer plumbago crucible, the intervening space 
being packed with well rammed lamp-black, and a plumbago ware 
cover placed over all. 

(5.) The same arrangement was repeated, except that the sodium 
carbonate and paper comet were omitted, and the aluminum— 
oither in three or four embedded pieces or in admixed filings—^was 
in direct contact with the lime. 
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Baryta and strontia were similarly treated; only one experiment 
being made with, strontia, and that in form (a). 

The extremely high temperature of the wind furnace used was 
derived from the combustion of the hard carbon deposit from coal-gas 
retorts, and was maintained for several—usually five or six—^hours. 

The evidence of the reduction and volatilisation of the metals in 
question falls under three heads— 

1. The absolute disappearance of a portion of the calcium, barium, 
or strontium placed in the crucible as oxide when the residue after 
heating was carefully examined. The examination extended to four 
separate portions of the crucible contents, namely, the more or less 
metallic nucleus of the aluminum left in the centre, the remains of the 
surrounding alkaline earth,* the whole of the hard carbon crucible and 
cover crushed and pulverised, and the whole of the lamp-black from 
between this and the plumbago crucible.f The first generally afforded 
a very little of the calcium, &c., partly as aluminate and partly as 
oxide mechanically entangled on the surface; the second reproduced 
the greater part of that used; the third yielded no inconsiderable 
amount, absorbed as aluminate into the pores of the hard carbon ; and 
in the fourth the barest traces were discoverable. 

These materials were first exhausted by heating with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid; the crucible and lamp-black were burned to ash, and 
what remained of each was then thoroughly broken up by fusion with 
sodium hydrate, <fcc., taking care to remove a little silica completely 
by hydrofluoric acid. Although the lime, baryta, and strontia used 
were very nearly pure, anhydrous, and free from carbonate, the real 
amount of metal in each was determined as oxalate and sulphate 
respectively in a separate sample. 

In every experiment there was loss to a weighable extent of the 
metal of the alkaline earth. The precise numerical results are, of 
course, not very important, as the intensity of furnace temperature, 
and the time it lasted, were not accurately measurable, but the follow¬ 
ing figures are quoted :— 


321 ?1 

grm. of (real) CaO 

taken lost (^) — 

-803 grm. 

= 2-49 p. c. 

36-24G 

»» 75 

77 

57 

» («) - 

1-139 „ 

= 3-15 „ 

34-710 

7 ) 77 

77 

77 

» (6) - 

-7G5 „ 

= 2-24 „ 

33-847 

77 77 

77 

77 

w- 

-782 „ 

= 2-31 „ 

42-321 

77 77 

BaO 

77 

» («) — 

-834 „ 

= 1-97 „ 

45-444 

77 77 

77 

77 

» (6)- 

-799 „ 

= 1-7G „ 

39-087 

77 77 

SrO 

77 

» (») - 

-891 „ 

= 2-28 „ 


* These two portions were merged into one when aluminum filings mixed with 
the oxide were used. 

f A trifling quantity of lime occurring in the ash of the carbon crucible and 
lamp-black, was by separate experiments determined and allowed for. 
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2. In these experiments the aluminum could take up oxygen 
only from the sodium carbonate, from the lime, &c., and from carbon 
monoxide penetrating the crucible and lamp-black. When no alkaline 
carbonate was used, the quantity of metallic aluminum left in the 
residue, as determined by the amount of hydrogen evolved on solution,’**' 
seemed to show that oxidation took place to a decidedly greater extent 
when lime or baryta was present than when the metal was heated hy 
itself in the hard carbon crucible (obtaining oxygen only from CO) ; 
and when sodium carbonate was also employed, the oxidation exceeded 
that referable to the whole of the oxygen in this salt, plus the amount 
which I had been led by the last named experiment to attribute to 
carbon monoxide.t This goes to show that the lime, baryta, &c., are 
not volatilised as oxides, but after reduction to the metallic state, 
which conclusion is, independently, much more likely than the reverse. 

3. By observing at short intervals with the spectroscope the light 
carbon monoxide flame of the furnace during the heating of the 
crucibles, the characteristic lines of the metals volatilised were, in the 
later stages of the heating, distinctly seen, though with some diffi¬ 
culty, on account of the glare of light from the fuel and the furnace 
walls. I should not lay much stress upon this in reference to calcium, 
although it did not appear in an examination made of the ash of the 
retort carbon fuel by one of my laboratory students, but the barium 
and strontium spectra are far less likely to have been derived from 
any extraneous source. The lines were seen only when the furnace 
was at a very high temperature. They seemed to be more distinct 
when sodium carbonate was used than in its absence, and the losses of 
weight experienced seem to confirm the supposition that under the 
former condition volatilisation occurred to greater extent, but of this 
I do not feel quite sure. 

If it be so, it is in accord with the view lately expressed in another 
paper, that reduction of sodium carbonate by aluminum takes place 
by two stages;—1st, separation of carbon and formation of sodium 
aluminate; and, 2nd, reduction of the latter by more aluminum,—this 
second change occurring at a much higher temperature than the 
former. The bearing of this question, as to sodium m^our reducing 
lime and baryta at a very high temperature, upon Davy’sJ supposed 

* Checked as to impurities in the metal used by a similar comparatiye experiment 
with a piece of the same ingot which had not been heated, 

t The extent to which carbon monoxide penetrated the crucible must have varied 
much during the heating, as the porosity of the crucible was altered by incipient 
fusion. It is remarkable, the experiments being carried on under no materially 
increased pressure, that in each case, but especially when barjda was used, the 
residue of alkaline earth contained a very appreciable amount of carbonate, as also 
of cyanide. 

J Sir H. Davy Wements of Chemical Philosophyf and Bakerian Lecture for 
1809. 
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reduction vapour of the saine by potassium (at probably a much lower 
temperature), is not without interest. The accuracy of his results has 
been doubted, though they have never, I believe, been directly refuted 
by more recent experiment. Matthiessen’s remarks* as to the 
incapability of potassium and sodium to decompose calcium chloride 
are not inconsistent with the idea of reduction at temperatures high 
enough to volatilise both the alkaline chloride or oxide formed and 
the metal reduced. In my experiments, however, I have no doubt 
that the aluminum was at any rate the chief reducing agent. 

The above results are not altogether surprising, in view of the well 
known wasting away of lime points in the oxyhydrogen flame, the 
production of spectra of barium, strontium, and calcium from the 
oxides in a good ordinary blowpipe flame, &c. They connect them¬ 
selves in an interesting way with the occurrence of the linos of the 
metals in question in the solar, and in part in stellar spectra. 

The extent to which volatilisation can be carried in close vessels is, 
however, remarkable, and must modify the views generally entertained 
of a radical ditfercnce in this respect between the metals of the alkalies 
and those of the alkaline earths. As between the members of the 
latter gi'oup, calcium would seem from these results to be the most 
volatile, and barium the least, the reverse of what I should from 
analogy have expected, thougli inability to measure, or even closely 
estimate, such high temperatures as have been used in the above 
experiments makes this largely matter of conjecture. 


XV.—17/C Simultaneous Action of Iodine and Aluminium upon Ether 
and Oompomid Ethers, 

liy J. 11. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S., Fullcrian Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Institution, and Alfred Tribe, Lecturer 
on Chemistry in Uulwich College. 

It is well known that aluminium has no action upon either water or 
alcohol; but in previous communications to this Society wo have 
shown that in presence of aluminic bromide or iodide, an action imme¬ 
diately takes place, with production of alumina and hydrogen in the 
case of water, and of aluminic ethylate and hydrogen in the case of 
alcohol. This led us to expect that if ether were exposed to the 
action of the same agents, it might give us cither ethyl and aluminic 


^ Quoted in Watts’s Dktiomry of Chemutry*’ vol. i, p. 715. 
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oxide, or ethyl and aluminio ethylate; and perhaps throw some light 
on the nature of the chemical change. 

Upon trying the experiment, we found that ether remained un¬ 
affected, even when boiled with aluminium and aluminic iodide, but 
that an oily body formed when it was exposed to the simultaneous 
action of iodine and aluminium. 

This reaction was investigated, and the following experiment illus¬ 
trates the general course pursued and the results obtained:— 

27 grams of iodine with 2 grams of finely cut aluminium foil, that 
is, rather more than an equivalent quantity of aluminium, were mixed 
in a flask, and 20 c.c. of pure ether were added. A sensible rise of 
temperature took place at once, and in a minute or so the ether boiled 
violently, and was iirevented from escaping only by an inverted con¬ 
denser to which the flask was attached. This continued for about five 
minutes, when the action gradually ceased. The flask was now con¬ 
nected with an ordinary condenser and heated by immersion in boiling 
water, when a slightly brown ethereal liquid distilled, from which, by 
agitation with water, 8*5 c.c. of a body containing iodine and heavier 
than water separated. A brown semi-solid residue was loft in the 
flask, and this was now slowly heated to 150® C. by immersion in a 
parafGin-bath, when again an oily body containing iodine distilled, 
which, after shaking with water, measured 6*5 c.c. On heating to a 
still higher temperature (200°), the residue frothed somewhat, and 
•5 c.c. more of the oily body was obtained, making a total of 10*5 c.c. 

The different poitions of the oily body wore added together, washed, 
dried, and subsequently distilled. It began to boil at 55°, and quickly 
rose to 70°, between which and 72° the greater part passed over. 
This portion resembled ethyl iodide in^ odour, had the same boiling 
point, and a specific gravity of 1*884 at 17° C., w^hich agrees fairly 
with the known specific gravity of that body. When 5 c.c. (9*4 grams) 
were added to a copper-zinc couple wet with water, 1191 c.c. of gas 
burning with a luminous flame were obtained at the ordinary tempe¬ 
rature in 28 hours. Assuming the body to be pure ethyl iodide, it 
should have yielded, under the circumstances, and according to our 
previous work, 1249 c.c. of ethyl hydride. 

The residue left in the flask, after heating for some time at 200°, 
was light brown in colour, and weighed 14*59 grams. It dissolved 
almost completely in alcohol and water. On heating the entire residue 
from another experiment, over a lamp, 200 c.c. of gas were obtained, 
of which 68*2 were absorbable by bromine, the remainder burning 
with a slightly luminous flame, and a residue was left in the flask 
which consisted of alumina with some iodine. 

The formation of the ethyl iodide might be accounted for on the 
supposition—1. That the products are ethyl iodide and aluminic oxide. 
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2. That the products are ethyl iodide and aluminic oxyiodide or its 
elements. 3. That they are ethyl iodide and aluminic iodoethylate, or 
its elements. If the first of these were true, the residue, after dis¬ 
tilling off the ethyl iodide would consist of alumina and be insoluble 
in water and alcohol, but as it is soluble in these menstrua, this sup¬ 
position is negatived. If the second were true, the residue, consisting 
of oxyiodide, could certainly not have yielded hydrocarbons by heat. 
The inference is therefore, that the third supposition is in the main 
correct, but, as a somewhat greater quantity of ethyl iodide is pro¬ 
duced than even this requires, the probability is that the iodoethylate 
slowly splits up into alumina and ethyl iodide under the influence of 
heat—a conclusion confirmed by the amounts of iodine and alumina 
in the 14*59 grams of residue mentioned above. The quantities of 
these substances found were— 


Iodine. 8*709 

Alumina.. 3*800 


If the iodine be calculated as aluminic iodoethylate, 13*136 grams 
of the residue are accounted for, which would be equivalent to 2*365 
grams of alumina, leaving, iherefoi’e, 1*501 which, added to 13*135 
equals 14*636. The close agreement of this number with the weight 
of the residue confirms the belief that it consists of aluminic iodo- 
e thy late with alumina, and leaves but little doubt as to the truth of 
the third supposition. 

Alundnic lodo^ethylate. 

As wo know nothing more about the properties of this body than 
what has been gathered fi’om the study of the fixed product of the 
aluminium iodine and ether reaction, we sought for a process by which 
it could be prepared in a state of purity. As we had already suspected 
its presence in the reaction with alcohol (previously described by us), 
and as the propox'tions expressed in the equation— 

GCaH^O.H) + Al,Tc + Ah = 2A1,| ^ 

appeared likely to give the iodo-etliylate, the following experiment was 
made:— 

29 c.c. of alcohol containing 8*294 grams of aluminic iodide in 
solution were added to 0*566 gram of finely-cut aluminium foil, the 
inorganic constituents being in the proportions required by the above 
equation. The flask containing the materials was heated by immersion 
in boiling water, when hydrogen was at once evolved, and this con¬ 
tinued for 15 minutes, 688 c.o, of gas being collected, that is, 7 c.c. 
above the calculated amount. 

The product of the action left in the flask, which can consist of 
none otter than aluminic iodo-ethylate or it» elements mixed with or 
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in combination with alcohol, was a liquid of a brown colour and per¬ 
fectly miscible with water, and on evaporation in vacuo it dried up to a 
non-orystallino semi-solid mass. 

The whole of the non-gaseous product of an experiment similar to 
the above was heated in a distilling apparatus by immersion in boiling 
water. It gave off alcohol and a little ethyl iodide, leaving a non- 
crystallised brown mass. When this was heated between 100® and 
200 ®, a little more alcohol passed over accompanied by a greater 
quantity (3 c.c.) of ethyl iodide, leaving alumina with a small quan¬ 
tity of iodine in the flask, which clearly indicates that the iodo-com- 
pound splits up, in presence of alcohol, into alumina and ethyl iodide 
at a high temperature. 

The fact of this splitting up of the iodo-ethylate on distilling and 
heating with alcohol led us to expect that the residue from the iodine 
ether reaction, after heating to 200*^, would also yield ethyl iodide on 
heating with alcohol. Such was found to be the case. It at the same 
time led us to expect that the whole of the iodine employed could, by 
the assistance of alcohol, be converted into ethyl iodide, which is 
practically shown to obtain by the following experiment:— 

The product from 27 grams iodine, 2 grams aluminium, and 20 c.c. 
ether gave, on distilling at 100® C., 3*76 c.c. of ethyl iodide. 20 c.c. 
of absolute alcohol were now added, which occasioned a considerable 
evolution of heat, sufficient to drive over 1*75 c.c. of ethyl iodide. 
On heating first to 100° and then to 200®, in addition to alcohol, 9*5 c.c. 
of ethyl iodide passed over, making a total of 15 c.c., the theoretical 
quantity being 17*3 c.c. The residue left in the flask was almost white 
alumina, containing 1*4 gram of iodine. 

Taking the whole of the facts above detailed into consideration, the 
simultaneous action of iodine and aluminium upon ether may be thus 
represented:— 

+ Ai* + le = 

This action of heat upon the aluminic iodo-ethylate when associated 
with alcohol, may bo represented thus:— 

= A1,0, + SCjHJ, 

but it is probably the product of two actions, thus:— 


(1) = seja.! + Al^l 

(2) Al^ I ^ 


SCsHsO 

(H0)3 


It might be anticipated that iodine and aluminiiun, if allowed to act 
simultaneously upon other ethers than the ethylic, would yield their 
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corresponding iodides. Sucli the following experiment shows to be 
the case with amylic ether. 

20 c.c. of this compound were added to a flask containing 2 grams 
of finely-cut aluminium foil, and 27 grams of iodine. There was no 
action apparent in 30 minutes, but soon afterwards the temperature 
was found to h^vo risen sensibly, this quickly increased, and the action 
finished in 15 minutes. 

The brown liquid left in the flask was heated by immersion in a 
paraffin-bath, slowly from the melting point of that substance, to 
200® 0. The distillate obtained after washing with water gave 15 c.c. 
of an oily body containing iodine. 

It also appeared of interest to ascertain whether the reaction 
described is a general one with bodies containing CnH 2 n 4 .i radicals, or 
is applicable only to simple ethers. Experiments were accordingly 
made with the acetates of ethyl and amyl. 

In one experiment with amyl acetate, IG‘5 c.c. of this body were 
placed together with 13*9 grams of iodine and 1 gram of aluminium. 
The contents of the flask quickly rose in temperature, and the action 
became very energetic; it was over in 30 minutes. The flask was 
now slowly heated by a paraffin-bath to 200 ®, when an oily body con¬ 
taining iodine distilled, commencing at about 140®, and after agitation 
with water it measured 12 c.c. On drying with calcium chloride the 
greater part passed over between 137®—142°, and it had a sp. gr. of 
1*44 at 11° 0. As the boiling point of amyl iodide is said to be 14G° 
and its sp. gr. 1'511, tliis product probably contained a little undecom- 
posed acetate. 

In an experiment with the ethyl compound, 9'3 c.c. of it wore 
mixed with the same quantities of iodine and aluminium as in the 
previous experiment. The action was extremely violent, being nearly 
over in five minutes, and necessitating constant agitation of the flask 
in cold water. The flask was afterw^ards heated to 100° for thirty 
minutes to destroy the last tmees of aluminium, and the temperature 
was then slowly raised to 200 ° 0. An oily iodide distilled which, after 
washing with water, measured 7 c.c. On drying wdth calcium chloride 
and distilling, the whole boiled betw^een 70°—72°, had a sp, gr. 1*98 
at 9 ° 0 ., and possessed the odour of ethyl iodide, with which it accords 
perfectly in boiling point and specific gravity. The theoretical quantity 
of ethyl iodide obtainable is 7*2 c.c. 

The residues of both experiments consisted of aluminic acetate with 
a little iodide. 

It is therefore evident that tbe metal in these reactions combines 
with the C 3 H 3 O 2 of the acetate, just as it docs with the CnHs^+i-O of 
the ethers, while the immediately enters into union with 

iodine forming the iodide, thus:— 
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6 { » + Al* + I. = 61 + ‘ + AJ/OAO,).. 

This last research has placed us in a position to form a more definite 
opinion as to the manner in which the peculiar chemical change 
recently describofif by us, is brought about. Water, alcohols, and 
ethers are well known to be analogous bodies, and each may be con¬ 
sidered as binary compounds in which tho radical H or Oj^IIgn+i. is 
united to tho oxygen compounds of a similar radical, thus:— 


Water . H.HO 

Alcohols. H.CnH 2 n + i.O 

Ethers . C„H 2 „ + lO. 


Now aluminium shows a great tendency to combine with hydroxyl. 
Wo know, for instance, that an aqueous solution of acetate of alumi¬ 
nium will form the hydrate Al 2 (HO)c, and give acetic acid by boiling 
or diffusion; and the iodide, bromide, or chloride of aluminium 
exposed to damp air gives off free acid. Similarly, wc believe, the 
aluminium is ready to combine with 0^11211 + lO, if a halogen be present 
to remove the H or CuHan + i. 

Our present belief is that the chemical change takes place through 
the intervention of intermediate bodies, thus :— 

(a.) AWe + 3 H 2 O = + 3HI. 

(&.) + 3H,0 = A]i.(HO)6 + 3HI. 

(t'O GHl + AI 2 = AUIe + SHj. 

It will be understood that the complete hydration of tho aluminium 
iodide, as by equation Z/, occurs only when the excess of hydriodic acid 
is destroyed, as by equation c, and thus the evolution of hydrogen 
will be continuous as long as aluminium and water are present, which 
accords with our experiments. 

Wo find, moreover, that an aluminic iodo-hydrate corresponding with 

in composition readily dissolves in water, and when heated 
A3 • 

with aluminium gives an equivalent amount of hydrogen. Wc find also 
that an alcoholic solution of its carbo-hydrogen analogue also yields 
equivalent quantities of hydrogen when heated with aluminium. 
This tends to confirm the explanation above given, and also elucidates 
the decomposition of alcohol by the joint action of aluminium and its 
iodide, which may be represented in a similar way to the above, sub¬ 
stituting the radical C 2 H 6 O for HO. 

The reaction with ether is analogous to what occurs with water or 
alcohol according to equation (a), the elements being free, thus :— 

Alj + I. + 3CCA.C,H,0) = Al, I + 3C,HJ. 
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XVI.—COMMUNIOATTONS FROM THE PATHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OP DR. THUDIOHUM. 

No. V ,—Note on some Trials of Franhland and Armstrong^6 
Comhustion Process in vacao. 

By J. L. W. TiiUDiCHUM and C. T. Kingzett. 

When Prankland and Armstrong (Ckem. Soc.Joum.^ xxi (1868), 89) 
described tlioir process of combustion in vacuo as a means of estimat¬ 
ing organic carbon and nitrogen contained in water-residues, they 
incidentally expressed their belief that it would bo found generally 
useful in the analysis of all organic compounds containing nitrogen, 
which are not volatile at ordinary temperatures. With the exception 
of a few determinations of carbon and nitrogen in residues from the 
evaporation of solutions containing known quantities of urea and hip- 
puric acid, iogether with sodic carbonate, they gave no analyses to 
support tliis anticipation, and we are not aware of any experiments 
made by others to test its correctness. Prom its nature the process 
seemed pai'ticularly adapted to the exigencies of physiological and 
pathological researches, where the quantities of material at the dis¬ 
posal of the investigator are not rarely so small as to exclude the 
possibility of determining the elements by the ordinary processes of 
analysis, or of verifying the results of a single analysis by repetition. 
In order to test this surmise we have made the following experiments, 
which, although small in number, seem to be sufficiently precise to 
servo as materials for the formation of some definite conclusions on 
the subject. 

Relating to the materials to be employed in the analysis, Prank- 
land and Armstrong state (loc, ciL, p. 93) that cupric oxide pre¬ 
pared from the nitrate should on no account be used, since, even after 
being actually fused, i( evolves considerable quantities both of carbonic 
anhydride and nitrogen when iginited in vacuo. Our experience has 
in a moasui*e corroborated this statement, so far as relates to carbonic 
anhydride (or rather gas absorbed by caustic potash), but not as 
regards nitrogen. This is shown by the following experiments:— 

I. A tube of the usual size was charged with cupric oxide 
made from the nitrate, and of the same kind as that which we employ 
in our ordinary combustions, with a roll of metallic copper in front. 
This was rendered vacuoiis, heated to bright redness, and the pump 
set working and maintained so for about half an hour. By the time 
the second vacuum was obtained there was collected 1*5 c.c. gas, 
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whicli, after the ordinary corrections, became 1*0 c.c. normal. It was 
almost entirely absorbed by potash. 

Usp, II. In this experiment the procedure was identical with that de¬ 
scribed under experiment I, excepirthat, after the tote had bfeen rendered 
vacuous and heated to redness, the pump was set working till the 
fire had been put out. In this way the cupric oxide gave off gas which 
when normal measured 0*5 c.c. On the introduction of some potash 
only a trace of gas remained unabsorbed. These experiments prove 
therefore that while the error involved in the use of cupric oxide as 
ordinarily prepared for combustion is great enough to destroy the 
accuracy of the determination of carbon, it does not seriously affect 
that of the nitrogen. But they also show that the error in the carbon 
is dependent upon variations in the vaenum in this manner, that it 
becomes less (by one-half in the above experiment) if the vacuum be 
not actively maintained at the time that the combustion-tube is at ii.s 
highest temperature ; or the exp(Timents seem to indicate that cupric 
oxide retains carbonic anhydride at temperatures below glowing heat 
even in a vacuum, while the same cupric oxide does not retain it in a 
vacuum at bright red heat. This recalls the relations of hydrogen 
to metallic copper in mcuo^ under ordinary pressure, which has been 
treated of before this Society on a former occasion. We incline to the 
belief that the small amount of carbon found in cupric oxide by the 
vacuum method is introduced, during the heating of the oxide, by dif¬ 
fusion of Iho products of combustion into the covered crucibles. The 
error may be entirely avoided, cither by the precaution adopted by 
Frankland and Armstrong of using cupric oxide prepared from 
metal by oxidation in air, or by using cupiic oxide heated to redness in 
a glass tube in which the vacuum has been actively maintained during 
the entire period of ignition. 

Wo here take note of the fact that Frankland no longer uses 
plumbic chromate in the combustion of water-residues, as originally 
recommended by him and Armstrong, but conducts the entire 
operation with cupric oxide only. 

Eicp. Ill, In this experiment a combustion was made with the oxide 
of copper which had been used in experiment I, that is, which had 
given up m vacuo at a red heat its occluded carbon as carbonic anhy¬ 
dride. Witli it there was burned 0*0242 grm. of hematine, which by 
combustion with PbOrOj had furnished 01*81 per cent. C. In the 
present combustion it gave 28*1 c.c. CO 2 , and 1*7 c.c. N, both normal, 
equal to 62*25 per cent. C. and 8*78 per cent, or a relation of 
N : 0 = 1 : 8*2. From a number of ordinary elementary analyses 
we had fixed the formula of this hematine as OfflHn^FeNdOr,, in which 
the nitrogen stands to the carbon as 1 : 8, and which requires 61*53 
per cent. C and 8*97 per cent. N. 
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We next made combustions m with similar precautions, of the 
following substances:— 

Exp, IV. Uric aoiij. P*0845 grm. gave 577 c.c. CO 2 , and 22*3 N. 

Exp, V. Urea. grm. gave 15‘G CO 2 , and 13*2 c.c. N. 

Exp, VI. Leui^mcw.^. ,0*0408 grm. gave 41*3 c.c. OO 2 , and 3*6 
c.c. K 

Exp, VIT. Bromobiliverdin. 0*0282 grm. gave 22*4 c.c. CO 2 , and 
1*38 c.c. N, = 6*12 per cent. N. 

Exp. VIIT. Bilirubin, 0*0483 grm. gave 9*96 per cent. 'N, 

Exp. IX. (Choline, HCl)2pt0l4. 0*0536 grra. gave 4*20 per cent. X. 

Exp, X. Myeline (from blood corpuscles). 0*0246 grm. gave 2*54 
per cent. X. 

If we consider those experiments as tests simply of the composition 
of substances which have not been specially prepared as test objects, 
although the composition of some was known from previous analysis, 
while others had been prepared according to the best rules and 
answered the current tests of purity, they are not very satisfactorj’^- 
The carbon varies in a manner so as to bo either deficient or in 
excess. 

Tahh^ fihowlvg Atomfi of Carhott found if N = 1. 

Subslanro. Formula. Atoms of Carbon. 


Hematine. 

Uric acid. 

C,jHa.,PeN 40 « . 

C 5 H 4 N 1 O, . 

8-2 

1-27 

Urea. 

CH.NjO. 

0-561 

Leucine. 

0 ,Hi,NO,. 

5-7 

Bromobiliverdin. 

CsHeBrNOj .. 

8-1 

Bilirubin . 

C,H„NOo . 

8-4 

Choline, PtCb .. 

(C,H, 3 NO.HCl)jPtCl 4 .. 

5-7 

Myeline. 

C,,H,64N3P.O,4(CdCl3)3.. 

26-0 


The actual percentage of carbon in organic substances of a composi¬ 
tion controllable by the atomic theory seems at present better deter¬ 
minable by combustion in the ordinary way. For many substances 
tliis may bo explained at once by the well-known difficulty of burning 
carbon entirely without the aid of gaseous oxygen. The carbon deter¬ 
mination seems, however, the least important part of the process and 
can be made* useful, its faults notwithstanding, as an approximative 
measure of the jjroportioii between carbon and nitrogen. For as the 
vacuum-tnethod cannot be used for determining the hydrogen, a com¬ 
bustion must l^e made in the ordinary way in order to determine the 
percentage of this clement, when a trustworthy carbon determination 
can always be cfiected simultaneously. 

Considered only as a method for determining the quantity of nitrogen 
in any organic substance, the vacuum process seems excellent, and less 
VOL. XXX. 2 B 
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troublesome than the ordinary process in which air is displaced by 
CO 2 . This is evident from the comparison of the results of some 
of the analyses already given with the relative numberfer required by 
theory, * 

, N per (sent. 


Hematine, Exp. Ill. 

Theory. 

8-97 

< Found. 

8-78 

Uric acid, Exp. TV . 

33-33 

33-06 

Urea, Exp. V. 

46-66 

47-18 

Leucine, Exp. VI. 

10'G8 

11-03 

Bromobiliverdin, Exp. VIT.. 

6-08 

6-12 

Bilirubin, Exp. VIII . 

8-58 

9-06 

Choline plat, chi., Exp. IX .. 

4-52 

4-20 

Myeline, Exp, X . 

2-24 

2-64 


If, however, the experimentalist will take the trouble of combining 
the vacuum method with the displacement method in which bichro¬ 
mate of potash and carbonate of soda is employed as the source of 
CO 2 (Thudichum and Wanklyn, Chem. Soc, Journ., xxii [18G9], 
293), and if he will subject his caustic potash and mercury to the 
vacuum for some time, we believe that nitrogen analyses can be made 
which will surpass all others in accuracy, and in which not even that 
obstinate bubble in the gas-tube will be perceived which has puzzled 
so many of the best experimentalists. 

The following examples are illustrative of the value of this com¬ 
bustion method as a test for the presence of nitrogen:— 

Exp, XI was conducted with a body obtained in the chomolysis of 
myeline, which itself contains N. 0*0238 grm. gave 33*1 c.c. normal 
CO 2 , and 0*39 c.c. normal N. 

Exp, XII related to a similar substance. 0’0288 grm, gave 32 c.c. 
CO 2 , and 0*3 c.c. N ; both normal. 

That is to say, both these substances contained, as was expected, 
traces of nitrogen, from non-completion of the chemolysis. 

Exp. XIII was conducted on a red product from urine, termed 
urrhocline, and commonly believed to be identical with indigo-red. 

0*0178 grm. gave 26* c.c. CO 2 normal, and 0*1 c.c. X normal, 
showing that the substance was non-nitrogenous, and therefore dis¬ 
proving the stated identity. 

The vacuum-process seems also to admit of a new application for 
the determination of the nitrogen in some ammonium salts. 

Exp. XIV. During an investigation, to which we need not more 
particularly refer hero, there was obtained a volatile base, which 
was converted into sulphate, once rocrystallised from boiling absolute 
alcohol and analysed. 
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0*0218, burnt as ordinarily m vaouoj gave 4*91 c.c. TS normal 
= 21*23 per cent, nitrogen. Snlpbateof ammonium ( 5 rH 4 ) 2 S 04 should 
contain 21*21'per cent. N*. Further analysis showed the substance to 
be this salt. ^ 

XV. Ammonic chloride was now subjected to combustion in 
vacuo. ^ * 

0*0210 grm. gave 4*5 c.c. N normal = to 26*80 per cent. N. Theory 
requires 26*16 per cent. IT. 

Exp, XVI. Next ammonic nitrate was burnt in the same way. 

0*0190 grm. gave 5*38 c.c. N normal = to 35*42 per cent. N. 
Theory requires 35*00 per cent. N, if both atoms of N be given up, 
which proved, as is seen, to be the case. 

These experiments indicate therefore a method of estimating 
nitrogen in ammonium salts, which possesses some decided advantages 
over the soda-lime process. 


XVII.— 0)1 an AlJcaloid oUamed frmn Jdborandi^ itsFlailnw Compound^ 

and their Formnlce. 

By Charles T. Kingzett. 

IiV 1875 an alkaloid was isolated from the leaves and stalks of jabo- 
randi (Pilocurp^is pennatifolms^ of Lemaire), almost simultaneously 
and quite independently by Mr. A. W. Gerrard and M. Hardy. 
’]''liere is anotlior kind of jaborandi, a species of Piper, from which 
Parodi has isolated an alkaloid of the formula, C2oHi2N206. 

To the alkaloid upon which M. Gerrard worked, the name of pilo¬ 
carpine has been given. He has detailed the methods of extraction, 
and states that it forma crystall isable salts with hydrochloric, nitric, 
and sulphuric acids. He further exhibited some crystals of the so- 
called hydrochloride in a dark brown mother-liquor, at the last meeting 
of the Pharmaceutical Conference, but neither at that time nor since 
has he, or M. Hardy, or any other observer, published any formulas 
for the alkaloid or its compounds. Mr. Gerrard has further stated 
his opinion that there are at least two alkaloids in jaborandi, and that 
the one upon which he worked gave no precipitate with phospho- 
molybdic acid. Several other papers relating to this subject will be 
found in the Year Book of Pharmacy^ for 1875. 

More recently Hardy states that he has obtained from the distillate 

2 B 2 
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of an aqueous extract of the leai|res of jaborandij a quantii^^f crude 
oil, containing a terpene which gave a erjptalline^ di-|ydrbchloride. 
But the boiling point of 178® Ct, which So attributes to t|ie hydrooar-^ 
bon, would rather point to cjm€i9a.e ih^n^t| a terpene. He also obtained 
a solid, colourless stflbstance, which wis'^hot furihef examined (U Union 
Phammceutique, vol. xvi, p. 365). Ttty first experiment was conducted 
upon the leaves of the plant. These were^thpiJOughly extracted with 
water of 70° C., and the extract concentrated to a small buli^ filtered 
from deposited matters, rendered acid by hydroctilorio acid, and fully 
precipitated with phosphomolybdic acid. The bright yellow precipi¬ 
tate, after thorough washing, was decomposed after thfr method of 
Sonnenschein, that is by heating with excess of bary|^, and the ex¬ 
cess of barium w^as removed by carbonic acid. The filtra^ was strongly 
alkaline, and was found to contain barium. This barium Was carefully 
removed by sulphuric acid, and the filtrate, which gave the character¬ 
istic reactions of an alkaloid with various reagents, was converted into 
hydrochloride, but all attempts to obtain crystals by concentration on 
a water-bath, or in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, or by spontaneous 
evaporation, proved vain. 

In the next experiment I took the stems and twigs of jaborandi, and 
extracted them after they had been cut up into small fragments, with 
boiling water, until the last extract contained no appreciable quantity 
of matter. 

The extract was distilled to a small bulk, and it was observed that 
the first few litrea of distillate came over milky, and that on standing 
yellow oily drops deposited. The small quantity and its volatile 
nature defeated an attempt made to isolate it. The concentrated 
water-extract obtained as above was treated with an equal volume of 
strong alcohol, which threw down dnrk-coloured albuminous matter, 
&c. From the filtrate the whole of the alcohol was distilled oft, and a 
groat part of the T^ter. The syrup of 300 c.c. was now extracted 
with much ether. Next ammonia was added, as Mr. Gerrard stated 
in n. letter to me that ho had found the alkaloid in the water extract 
w^as combined with an acid, and the whole was again extracted with 
ether. Finally the syrup containing ammonia was extracted with 
chloroform. 

The first ether extracts were strongly coloured; the after ones only 
faintly; the chloroform ones not at all. From all these extracts the 
solvents were distilled, and after many and various unsuccessful 
attempts to got the residues combined separately in a crystalline form 
with hydrochloric acid, no sign of crystallisation ever being obtained, 
all the products were united, ammonia added, and the whole again 
extracted by chloroform. The chloroform extracts on distillation left 
a coloured aqueous syrup, which was rendered strongly acid with nitric 
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acid, and gave a bnlkj yellow precipitate with phospho-molybdic acid. 
This piliDipitate was passed through the same treatment as that 
described a|)p^e in the firlt eiperimont. The free base was found to 
contain baritm, which was iemoved exactly by very dilute sulphuric 
acid,'after which the whole Was ^nceWrated to % syrup of a pleasant 
nutty odour. The ]product was i^ow acidified faintly with hydrochloric 
acid, and another attempt made to got a crystallisation, both by evapo¬ 
ration oj( a wator-bath and in vacno, but as before, quite in vain. 

1 therefore now i^emovod the hydrochloric acid by dilution with 
water and agitation with oxide of silver, and evaporated the filtrate to 
dryness, digestion with charcoal, which removed much of the 

colour. The residue was dissolved in absolute alcohol, filtered from a 
tnice of reduced silver, and again evaporated to dryness, and the dry¬ 
ing completed in an air-pump over sulphuric acid during a fortnight. 
The product was now analysed, all combustions being eftccted in 
platinum boats, as the matter was soft and plastic, like gum. 

(a.) 0 0204 grm. gave by combustion in vacuo with CuO and metallic 
copper, 21’8 c.c. 00^, and 1*8 c.c. N. normal, showing the relation of 
tlio N ; C to bo 1 : 6. 

(h.) 0*1872 grm. gave by combustion witb PbCrOi and metallic 
copper, 0*3762 grm, CO 2 , and 0*1404 grm. H^O = 54*80 per cent, 
carbon, and 8*33 per cent, hydrogen. 


Sijnopblfs of Atialyhes. 


Frankland's 

process 



-r- at. wgts. 

-7-N = 

C = 54-80 

4-566 

5-80 

H = 8-33 

8-33 

10-50 

N = 11-03 

•787 

1-0 

0 = 25-84 

1-615 

2-0 

100-00 




Aftc'r the above analysis was completed, the rest of the alkaloid 
was dissolved in 87 per cent, alcohol, and treated with alcoholic platinio 
chloride, when a bulky ])reeipitato was produced, but slightly soluble 
in cold, readily soluble in hot w^ater. T*ie yellow solution on con¬ 
centration ga\e a cTop of reddish-yellow octohedral crystals, which 
were isolated, rinsed with water, dried at 80° C., and analysed. 

(a.) 0*0404 grm. gave by combustion in vacuo with CuO and Cu, 
26*2 c.c. CO^, and 2 3 c.c. N normal, giving as the relation of N : C 
1 : 5*7, and the percentage of = 7*12, 

(5.) 0*3532 grm. gave with PbCrOi and metallic Cu 0*412 grm. 
CO 2 , and 0*142 grm. HaO = 31*81 per cent. C., and 4*46 per cent. H. 
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(c,) 0*2120 grm. gave 0*0496 grm. platinum, and 0*21^8 grm. 
Agl = 23*89 per cent. Pt, and 24*83 per CL 


c 

(t 

= 81'81 

-r at. wgts. 

2-65 

*7- Ft * 1. > 

22-4 


H 

= 4-46 

4-46 

37-7 


N 

= 7-12 

-508 

4-3 

► or 

Pt 

= 23-89 

-118 

1-0 


Cl 

= 24-83 

-669 

5-6 


0 

= 8-39 

-524 

4-4 J 



C23H35N404.2HCLPtCl4. 


Now the analysis of the free alkaloid led to Ca.gHio.sNOa. Multi¬ 
plying this by 4, and deducting 4H2O, wo obtain the above formula 
derived from the analyses of the platinum salt:— 

02aH34N404.(4H20) = as dried in vacuo. 

O23H35N4O4 = as combined with PtCU. 

In conclusion, I have to express my indebtedness to Dr. Thu di¬ 
chum for having kindly placed his laboratory at my disposal during 
the prosecution of the foregoing research. 
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ABSTRACTS OF CHEMICAL PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

General and Physical Chemistry. 

On the Specific Rotatory Power of Substances in Solution. 

By H. L AN DOLT (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 901—914). 

The author has determined the rotatory power of several liquids wh^n 
diluted with varying proportions of other liquids having no action on 
polarised light. His experiments have led to the following con¬ 
clusions :—The specific rotatory power of an active substance under¬ 
goes a gradual change on diluting the substance more and more with 
an indifiPercnt liquid, becoming greater or less according to the nature 
of the active substance. The rotatory power of oil of turpentine and 
ethyl tartrate is increased by dilution, whilst that of nicotine and 
camphor is diminished. Increasing quantities of different diluents 
produce very different amounts of change in the rotatory power of 
the same active substance. 

The rotatory power of an active substance may be calculated from 
that of its solutions. The degree of accuracy with which the calcu¬ 
lation can be made varies with each substance, and depends upon 
(1) the general extent of the alteration in the rotatory power of the 
solution produced by dilution; (2) the kind of change produced by 
increasing quantities of the diluent, /.e., whether the change is one 
which can bo represented graphically by a straight line or by a 
more or less curved line; and (3) the strength of the solution em¬ 
ployed. 

It follows, from the autlior’s experiments, that in cases where the 
amount of rotation can be represented by the equation [a] ^ A + Bq 
(w^hero A and JU are constants, and q the percentage of the diluent in 
the liquid examined), the constant A coincides, within a few tenths of 
a degree, with the actual rotatory power of the pure substance, when 
q docs not exceed 50. But w^here the formula [a] =: A + Bq + Gq^ 
becomes necessary, differences of more than one degree are observed 
whenever the solution contains less than 80 per cent, of the active 
substance. 

The following formula) have been calculated by the author from the 
results of liis observations. 

Oil of turpentine (laworotatory)— 

In alcohol .... [a]i, = 30*974 + 0*0048104 q + 0*0001331 r/; 

In benzene.... = 30*970 + 0*021531 q 4- 0*000000727 o*; 

In acetic acid.. = 36*894 + 0*024553 q + 0*00013689 q\ 

Oil of turpentine (dextrorotatory) in alcohol— 

[a]i> = 14*173 -f 0*011782 q. 
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Nicotine (lesvorotatory)— 

In alcohol [njp = 160*83 — 0*22236 q ; 

In viator [«]d = 115*019-. 1*?0607^ + ^2140*8-108*867 + 2*5572^/. 


Ethyl tartrate (dextrorotatory)— 


In alcohol.. . 
In wood-spirit 
In water .... 


a 

a 


8*409 4- 0*018667 q; 

8*418 + 0*062466 q - 0*00034786 if. 
8*090 4 0*20032 q. 


In snflBlciently atrong solutions the constant A is the same whatever 
solvent is employed. On calculating, by means of the foregoing for¬ 
mulae, the specific rotatory power of a substance with increasing pro- 
pdHions of the diluent, ilie numbers become more and more divergent 
until at last q = 100, i.e., the dilution becomes infinite. The total 
amount of change produced by solvents in the rotatory power of the 
active substances experimented on is sliown in the following table, 
which gives the calculated values for the limits 2 = 0 and q = 100, 
preceded by the rotation produced by the pure substance as observed 
directly:— 



w. 

2 = 0. 

[»]. 

q = 100. 

Difference. 

Oil of Turpentine (Isevorotatory). 




Observed directly... 

87 01 

— 

.... 

Calculated from mixtures with alcohol. 

36 -97 

38-79 

1-82 


36 -97 

39-79 

2*82 

II *,, acetic acid • * •. 

36*89 

40-72 

3*83 

Oil of Turpentine (dextrorotatory). 1 




Observed directly. 

14 -15 

— 

— 

Calculated from mixtures with alcoliol. 

14 *17 

15 *35 

1*18 

Nicotine (loevo rotatery). 




Observed directly. 

161 *55 

— 

— 

Calculated from mixtures with alcohol.... 

160 *83 

138 *59 

22 *24 

„ „ water. 

161*24 

74 *13 

87*11 

Nthyl Tartrate (dextrorotatory). 




Observed directly. 

8*31 


— 

Calculated from mixtures with alcohol. 

8*27 

10*19 

1 1*92 

„ „ wood-spirit .... 

8*42 

11 *19 

2*77 

„ „ water . 

8*09 

28 *12 

20 *03 


Hence it appears that in comparing the rotatory powers of different 
substances, those numbers only are strictly applicable which pertain 
to the pure substances; and that numbers obtained by observations of 
solutions are the less trustworthy the more dilute the solutions. It 
being a matter of indifference what solvents are employed, those which 
yield the strongest solutions should be selected. Observations with 
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solutions containing only a small percentage of active substance are 
worthless. 

J. R. 


On the Specific Rotatory Power of Camphor. By H. Landolt 
(Dent. Chem, Qes. Ber., ix, 914—917). 

The camphor employed in the author’s experiments was purified by 
sublimation. It boiled at 204° and solidified at 175°. Its rotatory 
power w‘as determined by dissolving it in various proportions of each 
of tho undermentioned liquids and observing the rotation produced by 
the solutions at 20°. It was found that with all the solvents except 
the last two, the rotatory power of tho camphor in solution could bo 
expressed by the formula [a] = A Bii (A and B being constants, 
and q the percentage of solvent in the solution) ; that is to say, the 
alteration produced in the normal rotatory power of pure camphor by 
these solvents was proportional to the amount of the solvents present, 
HO that A represents the true rotatory power of camphor. With the 
last two solvents, however, it was found possible to express the 
rotation only by the more complicated formula [o] = — Bq -f Gif» 

The following are the solvents used and the formulse arrived at:— 


Acetic acid. 

Ethyl acetate. 

Ethyl monochloracetate 

Bensseno . 

Diraethylaniline. 

Wood-spirit. 

Alcohol . 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


= 55-49 - 0-13729 q; 

= 55-15 - 0-04383 q ; 

= 65-70 - 0-06G85 q ; 

= 55-21- 0-1030 q^ 

= 55-78 - 0-1491 

= 50-15 - 0-1749 q + 0*0000017 r/; 
= 54-38 - 0-1014 q + 0-000369 q\ 


Calculating from these formulm tlje value of [a] for the limits 
1 / = 0 and q = 100, as in the previous paj^er, the following numbers 
are arrived at: 


[a] for ^ = 0. [a] for q = 100. Total 
Solvent. Pure camphor. Infinite dilution, alteration. 

Acetic acid. 55-5 41*8 13*7 

Ethyl acetate. 55*2 50 8 4*4 

Ethyl monochloracetate .. 55*7 49*0 0*7 

Benzene. 55-2 389 10'3 

Dirnethylaiiiline. 55*8 40*9 14-9 

Wood-spirit ... 50*2 45-3 10*9 

Alcohol . 55-4 41-9 12*5 


I'he mean oT the values thus obtained for the pure substance gives 
for tlio specific rolatoi-y of camphor at 20^^'— 


[a]i> = 55-6° ^ 0-4 ’. 


J. R. 
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Calorific Spectra. By M. Atmonnbt 
(O ompt. rend., Ixxxii, 1153—1166). 

In the spectrum yielded by an apparatus of flint glass, the position of 
the place of maximum temperature approaches the less refrangible end 
in proportion as the temperature of the source of heat is lowered. 
Flint glass becomes less diathermanous, and a solution of iodine in 
chloroform more so, when the temperature of the source is lowered, 

R. R. 


Theory of Crystals. By E. MALLAito 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1164—1167). 

author proposes to account for certain optical anomalies in 
crystals, and for certain facts of dimorphism, by regarding the crys¬ 
tals as edifices formed on one and the same frmtieworJc taken in dif¬ 
ferent positions, and combined according to certain laws. The 
conclusion of his observations is that a single substance can have but 
one crystalline frmneworh ,—but one primitive form. 

R. R. 


Ratio of the Specific Heats in a Oas having Monatomic 
Molecules. By Yvon Villarceau (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 
1127-1130). 

The ratio of the two specific heats in a gas, the molecules of which are 
material points, incapable of internal actions and aflbeted only by 
motions of translation, would, according to the thermodynamical 
theory of gases, bo .1*66..... Experimental determinations of the value 
and of the ratio for certain gases have given the number 1*42...., and 
the difference has been attributed by the author to the complex struc¬ 
ture of the molecules of these gases. He now draws attention to some 
researches of Knndt and Warburg, who, by measuring the distances 
of the nodes in pipes made to sound with air and the vapour of mer¬ 
cury respectively, were able to deduce the ratio of the two specific 
heats for the vapour of mercury, the value of the ratio for air being 
taken as 1*405. The number they thus obtained was 1*67, and the 
author considers this result as a confirmation, both t)F the dynamical 
theory of gases, and of the view generally taken by chemists as to the 
constitution of the molecule of mercury vai)our. 

R. R. 


Thermochemical Investigations. By J u 1.1 u s Thomsen 
(J. pr. Chom. [2], xiii, 348—361)). 

Gold and its Gompoiinds .—Gold shows allotropic peculiarities according 
to the kind of solution from which it is precipitated and the kind of 
reagent used. Three such modifications have been investigated. 
When gold is precipitated from a solution of the chloride by means of 
sulphurous acid, it forms a mass which balls together; when precipi- 
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tated in a similar way from a solution of the bromide, it forms a very 
fine dark powder, which retains its pulverulent state even on drying : 
when reduced from the sub-chloride, sub-bromido, or sub-iodide by 
sulphurous acid or a hydrogen acid, it has the form of a very fine 
powder with perfect metallic lustre and a yellow colour. These modi¬ 
fications differ from each other by unequal evolution of heat in similar 
reactions. The gold which has been precipitated from the chloride by 
sulphurous acid shows least energy and is taken as the standard of 
reference. The energy of gold precipitated from the bromide is 
greater by an amount represented by 3,200 heat-units, while that of 
gold precipitated from the sub-chloride, the sub-bromide, or sub- 
iodide is 4,700 units greater for each atom. The last two modifi¬ 
cations, therefore, evolve respectively 3,200 and 4,700 units of heat 
when converted into the first modification. 

The following tables give the results of the experiments on the 
thermo-chemistry of the compounds of gold :— 


Reaction. 

(AuC] 3 Aq,HClAq). 

(Aul3r:,Aq,HBrAq) .... 
(AuCl3Aq,3HBrAq) .... 
(AuBraAq,3HClAq) .... 
(AuCl4HAq,4HBrAq) .. 
(AuBr 4 HAq,HClAq) .... 

(Au 03 Ha, 4 HBrAq) .... 

(Au03H„4HClAq). 


(AuCl3Aq,2SO.,Aq) .... 
(AuBr4HAq,2SOsAq) .. 


(3AuCl,HClAq) . 
(3AuBr,HBrAq) 


(2AuBr,SO,Aq) .. 

(2AuI,S02Aq).... 

(AuCl3Aq,3KIAq) 


Evolution 

of heat. Explanation. 


4530 units.’^ 


7700 
15210 
4280 
13800 
- 510 


I Reactions of halogen-acids 
on the soluble haloid com¬ 
pounds of gold. 


r Heat of neutralisation of 
3G780 „ J hydrated oxide for hydro- 

22970 „ I bromic and hydrochloric 

L acids. 


83G00 

G1790 


r Reduction of soluble haloid 
< compounds by sulphurous 
acid. 


{ Decomposition of subchlo¬ 
ride and sub-bromide by 
the corresponding halo¬ 
gen-acid. 


42760 

23400 

45660 


r Reduction of sub-bromido 
< and sub-iodide by sul- 
L phurous acid, 
f Neutral chloride decomposed 
I byKI. 


(AuBr4H,5HoO,Aq) .... -11400 

(AuClaAq).-h 4450 

(AuBr8,Aq).... - 3710 

(AuBivHBrAq).+ 3880 


} Direct determination of heat 
of solution. 

f Indirect determination of 
\ same for AuBrs. 
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Heat of Formation of Gold Oompo’u/nds^ 


Evolution 

Beactiou. of hoai. 

(AuyCls). 22820 heat-units. 

(Au,Br,). 8850 

(Au,Ci) . 5810 

(AujBr).80 „ 

(Au,I).- 5520 

(Au3,03320).18190 

(AuClajAq).+ 4450 „ 

(AaBr3,Aq) .— 3760 „ 

(AttBr4H,5H,0,Aq). -11400 

(Au03H3,3HBrAq). 29180 

(Aii03H3,8H01Aq) . 18440 

(Aii03H3,4HBrAq). 36780 

(Au03H3,4HCUq) . 22970 

(Ari,Cl 3 ,Aq) . 27270 

(Au,Br3,Aq) . 5090 „ 

Au,Cl3,H01Aq) .... 81800 

(Au,Br 3 ,HBrAq) .. 12790 


Explanation, 

Heat of formation of anhy¬ 
drous haloid compounds. 


'Heat of formation of hy¬ 
drated oxide. 

>Hoat of solution. 

Heat of neutralisation of 
hydrated oxide for 3 and 
4 molecules of halogen- 
acids. 

^Heat of formation of solu¬ 
tions of neutral haloid 
compounds. 

^Heat of formation of solu¬ 
tions ' of acid haloid com- 
pounds. 

G. T. A. 


Influence of Pressure on Combustion. By V. Wautha 
(J. pr. Chem. [2], xiv, 84—93). 

This paper gives the results of the author's experiments on the burning 
of candles in air at various pressures. In one experiment several 
stearine candles were burned for a given time, tirst in air under the 
pressure of 1'95 atmospheres and then in air at the ordinary pressure. 
It was found that the loss of weight of the candles at the higher pres¬ 
sure was from 13 to 17*4 per cent, less than at tlie lower pressure. At 
the higher pressure the candles burned with a dull yellowish-red smoky 
flame, fully twice as long as that of the same candles burning in the 
open air. 

Candles burned under the receiver of an air-pump in wliich tlio 
pressure of the air was kept at 90 mm. gave a large clear nou-luiuinous 
flame, consisting of an inner bluish-green cone surrounded by a violet 
stratum, w^hicli in turn was enclosed in an almost invisible faint-violet 
envelope. 

The author thinks that the differences observed in the burning of 
candles and other combustibles under varying pressures are due to the 
effect of pressure on the tcmperaflure of dissociation of the substances 
burned. Dissociation takes place at a lower temperature under a high 
then under a low pressure. Hence, in candles burning in air under 
greatly increased pressure, dissociation of hydrocarbons takes place more 
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rapidly than the products can he burned, notwithstanding the increased 
supply of oxygen, and a smoky flame results, whilst under reduced pres¬ 
sures the contrary holds good. Frankland’s hypothesis, that in rarefied 
air the mobility of the molecules of oxygen is greater, so that they pene¬ 
trate more freely into the interior of the flame and thereby reduce its 
luminosity, is regarded as improbable. 

J. R. 


Contributions to the Theory of Luminous Flames. 

By K. Hbumann (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxi, 1*21)—153). 

The paper begins with an historical sketch of the theories brought 
forward to account for the facts concerning luminous flames. To 
Wibel’s experiments, from which he concluded that increase of 
luminosity is brought about by increasing the temperature of the 
flame, objection is taken; but hy new experiments arranged so as to 
remove ail other disturbing influences, the author shows that increase 
of temperature is one of the causes of increase of luminosity of hydro¬ 
carbon flames, and vice versa. At the same time experiments are des- 
crihed which show that dilution with indiflereiit gases also causes a 
diminution in the luminosity of hydrocaibon flames. These two causes 
are geneiully together at work in diminishing the luminosity of ordinary 
flames; yet it is possible, as shown by experiment, to increase luminosity 
by heating o?//?/, and to diminish luminosity by cooling only. 

In the case of a gas flame burning in aii atmosphere of oxygen, the 
decrease of luminosity is to be traced chiefly to rapid oxidation of the 
carbon to non-luniinous gases (CO and CO 2 ). That this is so may be 
shown by causing a gas, the materials of which do not undergo conver¬ 
sion into gases which arc non-luminous at the temperature of the flame, 
to burn in oxygen, when an extremely luminous flame results. Further 
by diluting the oxygen with an indifferent gas, as CO 2 , a flame is pro¬ 
duced more luminous ihan that obtained when pure oxygen is used. 
This dilution may be brought about by the products of combustion 
themselves, in which case the increase in luminosity is to be traced not 
only to decreased oxidation hut also to lowering of tempemturo. 

The author concludes that, in the case of hydrocarbon flames, decrease 
of luniinosily is brought about by three causes, viz., decrease of tempe¬ 
rature, dilution either of the burning gas or of the supporter of com¬ 
bustion, and increased destruction (by oxidation) of luminous matter, 
and that tJiese three causes generally act siiuultaiicously. 

M. M. P. M* 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 

Production of Ozone by the discharge firom the Electric 
Machine. By C. Giannetti and A. Volta (Guzzotta chimica 
italiana, v, 489—451). 

After claiming the priority over Wright (Science [3], iv, 26) in using 
the Holtz machine for the purpose of producing ozone, and describing 
the apparatus he employed for that purpose, the authors proceed to 
describe the results they obtained on repeating his experiments. Wright 
had made no quantitative determination of the amount of ozone formed, 
but the authors found that it was but small, varying from *80 to 1*09 
milligrams per litre, when about three litres per hour were passed 
through the apparatus, according as the plate or the ball between which 
the brush discharge passed, was positive. On employing a ball and a 
wire brush in their ozone tube previously desenbed (Gazz. dim, itaLy 
iv, 481), they obtained 1*7 and 4*5 milligrams of ozone per litre, accord¬ 
ing as the brush formed the positive or the negative pole respectively. 
As, however, the passage of sparks, which it is difficult to obviate, 
entirely decomposes the ozone, it is far better to employ an apparatus 
in which the action takes place by induction instead of the direct dis¬ 
charge. The authors have therefore adopted an apparatus somewhat 
similar to Thenard’s, consisting of two glass tubes 1*8 and 2*5 centi¬ 
meters wide and 25 centimeters long, placed one within the other, the 
smaller tube being coated on its inner surface with tin foil, and the 
larger on its outer surface; the gas to be operated on is passed through 
the annular space between the two tubes. This annular space is closed 
at each extremity by means of sealing-wax except where two small 
tubes pass through fo^ the admission and exit of the gas; this was 
passed through the apparatus at a rate varying from about *5 to 2*5 
litres per hour in the various experiments, the armatures being con¬ 
nected with a Holtz machine, whilst sparks were taken between the 
conductors. Most of the experiments were made with oxygon, when it 
was found that, other things being the same, the production of ozone 
augmented with the electrical tension. A diminution of the velocity 
of the passage of the gas increased the production of ozone, a result 
which accords with that observed by Houzcau; a decrease in the tem¬ 
perature augments the production of ozone. In some of the most 
favourable results, when the oxygen was passing through the apparatus 
at the rate of from *87 to *44 litres per hour, it was found to contain 
from 36*5 to 38*25 milligrams per litre. The results obtained on sub¬ 
stituting a IluhmkorfE’s coil for the Holtz machine were far less satis¬ 
factory. 

It was found, on submitting air to the action of induction, that no 
nitrous compounds were produced similar to those observed by Houzcau, 
so that the apparatus may readily be employed for producing ozone 
from atmospheric air. 


0. B. G, 
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On the Saturation of Air with Water-vapour, and on the 

Drying of Air. By H, 0. Dibiuts (Zeitschr. Anal. Ohem., 1876, 
121—170). 

In the first part of this paper experiments are described which prove 
that coal-gas becomes completely saturated with water-vapour by passing 
through a “ wet meter.” In the second part numerous experiments are 
detailed the general results of which are :— 

(1.) Air wliich has been dried by means of concentrated sulphuric 
acid becomes completely saturated with water-vapour by passing 
through water at a maximum rate of 30 litres per hour. 

(2.) Air dried as described may bo saturated with water-vapour by 
being caused to pass over tlie surface of water, provided that the surface 
of water exposed be not very small compared with the rapidity of the 
flow of air. 

The third part of the paper deals with the question of drying air; 
it is shown experimentally that when calcium chloride is the desiccating 
agent employed, temperature exerts a marked influence: that if air 
dried by passage over this salt at a given temperature be brought into 
contact with a fresh quantity of the same salt at a lower temperature, 
a further absorption of water takes place, but that if the second portion 
of calcium chloride be maintained at a higher temperature than the 
first, the air becomes moister. By passing a gas, already dried over 
calcium chloride, through a system of tubes containing equal weights 
of calcium chloride, positive or negative alterations in weight may be 
obtained, according as the different parts of the system possess a higher 
or lower temperature. If the temperaturo at the beginning of the 
system of tubes bo the same as that at the end, the algebraic sum of 
the weigbt-altcrations always = 0; if these two temperatures differ, 
the system suffers a positive or negative weight-alteration, in propor¬ 
tion to the difference of temperature between the first and last tubes. 

Tlie results of the author’s experiments upon drying air by means 
of sulphuric acid and phosphoric anhydride are summarised as fol¬ 
lows :— 

1. If the absorption-tubes cannot be closed by means of ground- 
glass stoppers, it is better to weigh the tubes open than to close them 
by rruians of caoutchouc stoppers. If the connecting tubes be not very 
wide nor short, the error arising from the diffusion inwards of moist 
air is almost inappreciable. Larger errors are more liable to anse 
from an ine(j[uality, as regards temperature and humidity, between the 
outer glass surfaces and the air. 

2. It is better, in exact estimations of water, to press than to suck 
the air through the tubes. 

3. Concentrated sulphuric acid (containing not more tlian 8*4 per 
cent, water), dries air at temperatures up to about 25° so thoroughly 
that 100 litres do not give up to phosphoric anhydride more than 
0*0002 gram. 

4. If the temperature be higher than 25° or 30°, sulphuric acid does 
not so completely desiccate air: yet the quantity of water-vapour 
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contained in 1 litre of air dried by means of sulphuric acid at 60® 
amounted to less than 0*0001 gram. 

Phosphoric anhydride may he said to effect an absolute desiccation 
of air. 

The following table of the weights of water-vapour contained in 
1 litre of saturated air is given by the author as being more exact than 
any generally found in the text-books. 

The figures are calculated from the vapour tension determinations of 
Regnault and of Magnus. 

Weight of water-vapour Weight of water-vapour 

in milligrams. in milligrams. 


Temperature. 

Magnus. 

Begnaiilt. 

Temperature. 

Magnus. 

Bognault. 

- 20“ .. 

1'046 

1-058 

+ 1“ .. 

5-131 

5-209 

19 .. 

1136 

1-146 

2 .. 

5-495 

5-570 

18 .. 

1-2.34 

1-241 

3 .. 

5-881 

5-953 

17 .. 

1-338 

1-342 

4 .. 

6-291 

6-359 

16 .. 

1-450 

1-450 

5 .. 

6-725 

6-789 

15 .. 

1-571 

1-567 

6 .. 

7-185 

7-246 

14 .. 

1-701 

1-693 

7 .. 

7-672 

7-730 

13 .. 

1-839 

1-829 

8 .. 

8-188 

8-242 

12 .. 

1-988 

1-975 

9 .. 

8-733 

8-784 

11 .. 

2-147 

2-131 

10 .. 

9-310 

9-356 

10 .. 

2-.317 

2-299 

11 .. 

9-919 

9-961 

9 .. 

2-499 

2-481 

12 .. 

10-563 

10-600 

8 

2-694 

2-676 

13 .. 

11-243 

11-275 

7 .. 

2-901 

2-886 

14 .. 

11-960 

11-987 

6 .. 

3-122 

3-112 

15 .. 

12-716 

12-738 

5 

3-858 

3-355 

16 .. 

13-.514 

13-531 

4 

3-610 

3-617 

17 .. 

14-35.'') 

14-366 

3 .. 

3-878 

3-898 

18 .. 

15-240 

15-24(5 

2 .. 

4-163 

4-201 

19 .. 

16-171 

16-172 

1 .. 

4-466 

4-527 

20 .. 

17-152 

17-147 

0 .. 

4-788 

4-868 





M. M. P. M. 


Selenium in Silver. By H. Defray 
(C ompt. rend., Ixxxii, 1166—1158). 

Selenium, derived from the sulphuric acid employed in refining pro¬ 
cesses, is not unfi^equently present in ingots of silver, the working pro¬ 
perties of which it greatly impairs. Selenium may be detected in 
silver by dissolving, with the aid of heat, 100 grams of the metal in 
nitric acid of 34"^ B. The silver is then precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness at a gentle heat. The 
selenium is contained in the residue, in the state of selenic acid, and 
when this has been boiled with a little hydrochloric acid, and a solution 
of sulphurous acid added to the liquid, a precipitate of seleninn;i is 
thrown down. ^ 

R. R. 
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Processes for Purifying Potassium Iodide from lodate. 

By G. Pbllagri (Qtizzetfca chimica italiana, v, 423—425). 

After noticing tlie inconveniences that may arise from the employment 
of an iodide containing iodate as a medicine, and in some chemical 
reactions as ozone paper, the author states that a perfectly pure iodide 
may be prepared by decomposed barium sulphide witli iodine and then 
exactly precipitating with potassium sulphate ; this, however, is difficult. 
The iodate, in a dilute solution, may be completely reduced to iodide 
by boiling it with iron turnings, but this method tloes not answer 
well with concentrated solutions. The iodate in these, however, is 
easily reduced to iodide.by the emplo 3 rment of a couple consisting of 
a plate of iron and one of copper united by a wire: a deposit of ferric 
oxide is formed which increases for about two days, when the green 
ferroso-ferric oxide begins to make its appearance; this is a sign that 
the reduction is completed. The author also proposes the use of 
sulphuretted hydrogen as a reducing agent, removing the excess with 
a drop or two of iodine solution, and neutralising with potash. 

C. E. G. 

Preparation of Potassium Bicarbonate, By L. Pesci 
(G azzetta Chimica italiana, v, 425—427). 

The author finds that the best method of preparing pure potassium 
bicarbonate free from chloride and nitrate, is to pass a current of 
carbonic anhydride to saturation through a solution of potassium 
hydrate in alcohol of 80 per cent. At first neutral carbonate is 
formed which withdraws the water from the alcohol, forming a dense 
stratum at the bottom of the vessel, but on continuing the passage of 
the gas this becomes pasty from deposition of crystals of the bicar¬ 
bonate. The alcohol containingcblorides and nitrates is now decanted 
and replaced by a fresh quantity, the passage of the gas being continued, 
with occasional agitation, until the pasty precipitate becomes pulve¬ 
rulent and the liquid is saturated with carbonic anhydride. The 
bicarbonate, after being thoroughly washed with alcohol, is found to 
be quite pure. 

0. E. G. 

The Quantivalence of the Metals of the Rarer Earths. By 

L. F. Nilson (Deut. Chein. Ges. Ber., ix, 1056—1061). 

In this paper the author attempts to deduce the quantivalence of metals 
from the composition of their chloroplatinates. He shows that chloro- 
platinates may be divided into the following groups :— 

1. Those in which the chlorine of the platinum chloride is twice as 
much as that of the basic chloride. To this group belong the uni¬ 
valent and bivalent metals. 

2. Those in which the chlorine of the platinum chloride is four- 
thirds of that of the basic chloride. This group includes the elements 
of which the double atom is sexvalent. 

3. Those in which the chlorine of the platinum chloride equals 

VOL. XXX. 2 c 
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that of the basic chloride. To this group belong probably the quad¬ 
rivalent elements. 

Classifying according to these groups the known chloroplatinates of 
the rarer metals, the author finds that beryllium is bivalent, thorinum 
quadrivalent, and cerium, lanthanum, didymium, erbium, and yttrium 
sexvalent (double atoms) ; a result agreeing with that which he pre¬ 
viously deduced from a comparison of the composition and properties 
of the selenites of these .metals. 

Three new chloroplatinates are described in the paper:— 

Ferric chloroplatinate^ re 2 Cl«. 2 PtCl 4 -f 2 IH 2 O, forms large yellow 
oblique four-sided prisms, which lose 10 mol. of water at 100 °. 

Chromium chloroplatinate^ C 2 Clfl. 2 PtCl 4 -j- 2 IH 2 O, crystallises in fine 
green four-sided deliquescent prisms, which give off 10 mol. of water 
at 100 °. 

Indium cJiloroplatinate, In 2 Cl 6 . 5 PtCl 4 4- 36H20(?), forms yellow 
oblique four-sided prisms, with oblique end-faces, deliquescing rapidly 
in the air and losing half their water at 100 °. 

J. R. 

Further Contributions to our knowledge of Beryllium (Glu- 
cinum). By A. Atterberg (Dent. Chem, Ges. Ber., ix, 856). 

Supplementary to a former paper {Bericlde^ vii, 472). New compounds 
are the ether of beryllium cliloride BeCl 2 -f 2 ( 0 ^ 116)20 (large prisms) ; 
bibasic beryllium chloride, BeCh 4- Be02H2 (in place of the earlier 
•I basic) ; diberyllium phosphate and arsenate, BeH.O 2 .PO 4 - 3Aq, and 
BeH.O 3 .AsO 4 - 2Aq, and triberylHum arsenate, B 03 O 32 A 8 O + 6 Aq, 

It is also shown that the platinocyanogen compounds of beryllium 
and magnesium do not crystallise together, nor the sulphate of beryl¬ 
lium with those of nickel and cobalt. 

a. T. A. 

Ultramarine-crystals. By C. Grunzweig and R, Hoffmann 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 864—868). 

A PAPER on ultramarine-crystals having been communicated by R. Hoff¬ 
mann to the jury of the Vienna International Exhibition of 1873, was 
noticed by Wagner in the Jahreshericht for 1875, together with a later 
communication by E. Buchner (Deut, Chem, Ges, Ber,, vii, 98i)), 
Buchner stated, that oji examining a sample of ultramarine under the 
microscope, he observed minute crystals of quartz, and he concluded 
from this that what Hoffmann and Grunzweig had supposed to be 
ultramarine-crystals, were, in reality, merely crystals of quartz which 
had become coloured by the ultramarine. 

As these papers were given in the Jahreshericht only as short ab¬ 
stracts, Grunzweig and Hoffmann now republish their original paper, 
verbatim, believing this quite sufficient to disprove any doubts or their 
having mistaken quartz-crystals for ultramarine; but, as the recogni¬ 
tion of small crystals by the microscope is always a difficult matter, 
they have embraced every opportunity which has been afforded 
them to obtain the opinions of other obstTvers, and now supplement 
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their former paper by some remarks of Vogelsang and Knapp, the 
latter being d priori opposed to their views. 

H. H, B. S- 

On Ultramarine. 

ByJ. Philipp (Dent. Ohem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1109—1115). 

When green ultramarine is heated to lOO"" with water in sealed tubes 
it assames a fine bright-blue colour. Its weight, however, remains 
nearly the same (the water taking up only a small quantity of sodium- 
compounds), and its composition is unaltered. The author found, 
moreover, that sulphur exists in the same condition in blue ultramarine 
prepared in the wet way as in the green ultramarine from which it was 
obtained. The formation of blue ultramarine is, therefore, in no way 
dependent upon the oxidation of sulphur, as has been thought. The 
author concludes that the difference between the two ultramarines is 
due to the presence in the green substance of a small quantity of 
sodium sulphide, either mechanically mixed or chemically combined 
with it, on the removal of which the blue colour appears. He found 
that green ultramarine is actually formed by fusing blue ultramarine 
with sodium sulphate and charcoal. 

J. R. 

On Amalgams. 

By E. DK Souza (Deut. Cbem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1050). 

Sodium amalgam containing excess of mercury, when heated to 160®, 
leaves the compound Na-jEg: potassium amalgam under the same 
circumstances leaves K^Hg. Both are .silvery cry.stalline substances. 
The latter take.s fire easily, resembling in this res^>ect potassium 
hydride. 

Lead, tin, zinc, cadmium, and bismuth retain mercury at 360®, but 
not at 440®. By heating amalgams in vapour of sulphur (^7.), mer¬ 
cury (5), and diphenylamine (c), the following compounds were 
obtained :— 

((^7.) AurJIg Agiallg Cu,oHg K,JTg NogHg 

(5.) Auc,Hg Ag„Hg Cu,4Hg Pl>«Hg 

(c.) Aujlg Ag 4 Hg CuuHg 

J. R. 

Some Oompotmds of Niobimn. By B, Santesson 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Bor., ix, 854). 

The chief object of this paper is to describe some niobates and fluonio- 
bates prepared by the author. Besides the two hydrates wdth 4 and 
7 molecules of water to 3 of Nb^Os, the sodium salts of the former 
Na^O.NbjOs -f 6Aq and 2 Na. 0 . 3 Nb 5505 -f 9Aq have been analysed, 
while several salts of the latter with heavy metals ha^'e been prepared. 
Most of them, especially those of Zn, Mn, Cd, Co, Ni, accord with the 
general formula MsHfiFjmHbs -f 28Aq. The ferro-salt and a second 
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xu 0 kel*salt correspond witk the formula M 8 H 4 F 9 oNb 2 + 19Aq. The 
copper salt is Cu 2 HEioNb + 9Aq, and the mercury salt HgsF2o^3 + 
HgF 2 + 16Aq. These salts are crystallisable from a solution of 
kydrofluorio acid, insoluble in water, and decomposed when heated 
with it. 

G. T, A. 

Composition of Magnetic Pyrites. By G. Lindstrom 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber,, ix, 868). 

The composition of this body is best expressed by the formula FctSs : 
but, as Nordanskiold suggests, it may consist of iron protosulphide 
with excess of sulphur as an unnecessary additional constituent. This 
would explain its varying composition. 

G. T. A. 

suicide of Platinum. By A. Gdyard (Hugo Tamm) 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 510). 

Winckler’s silicide of platinum, PtSig, appears to be simply a mixture 
of the two bodies; its formula is far removed from those of other 
compounds of platinum with the metalloids. 

When platinum dust is heated with crystallised silicon in fine powder 
in the propoi’tion of 2 to 1, combination takes place at a red heat with 
some violence, some of the silicon gets thrown out of the crucible, and 
the remainder combines with the platinum, forming a compound which 
fuses at a somewhat higher temperature to a bright crystalline mass, 
metallic in appearance, and very brittle. The composition of this 
substance is PtSiv, which approaches the composition of the boride of 
platinum analysed by Martins. 

C. H. P. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Crystallographic and Chemical Investigation of some Mine¬ 
rals containing Fluorine from Ivitule/ Greenland. By 

A. E. Nordenskiold (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 858—862), 

An analysis of Balstmite leads to the formula RAl(OF )4 4* 2H80. The 
mineral, which crystallises in octohedrons, may therefore be considered 
a spinelle in which water is present. TkorrtsenoUte is assigned to a 
new crystallographic system, the “ clinoquadratic.’^ This system 
bears the same relation to the quadratic as the clinorhombic does to 
the rhombic, in that the ortho- and clino-diagonals are equal. 

The following new minerals are described in the periodical from 
which the above is taken (Ofv. af Oeol. For, Stockholm) : Nohlite from 
STohl in Westgothland, and Blomstrandite (nrano-titano-niobate). 

A gadolinite, rich in beryllium, comes from a new locality" (Flora 
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Tuna). The mines of Langban produce numerous minerals which 
may be classified as oxides, silicates, and arsenates. 

Among the oxides manganosite, MnO, occurs. Several of the sili¬ 
cates may be looked upon as altered bi- and monosilicates of man¬ 
ganese, but also, on account of their various basic constituents and the 
properties derived from them, as independent species. To the bi¬ 
silicates of this kind belong marmairolite, hydrated hydrorhodonitc, 
R 0 .Si 02 + H 2 O, and an anhydrous bisilicate, which, like the previous 
one, contains lithium. To the same class of bisilicates probably 
belongs the new mineral Ganomalite glazing), a silicate of 

lead and manganese in which the lead replaces manganese (PbO about 
35 per cent.). Another peculiar mineral is Barylite, a silicate of 
barium and aluminium free from manganese, but not belonging to 
the felspar group. It contains 46 per cent, of BaO. 

The arsenates of this locality are not less variable in composition 
than the silicates, whether they contain chlorine after the type of 
mimetite with manganese and calcium, replacing lead as in the case of 
hedyphane, or are free from chlorine, like berzeliite. The mineral 
described under the name of Karyinite (Gbeek nut-brown), is closely 
allied to this group, since it contains only *07 per cent, of chlorine. 
Lead, calcium, and manganese are present in this mineral in almost 
equal quantities. To this class belong the basic salts, such as c/ion- 
droarsenite. A very peculiar mineral is an unusually strongly basic 
chlorarsenate of lead, which has as yet been found in quantities 
too small to settle its exact composition. 

At Nordmali, another of the Wermland mines, a very beautiful 
bismuth sulphide was found, which contains lead and iron, 
FeS.2PbS,Bi2S3. As yet it has received no name. 

A mineral from Falun containing selenium, probably a mixture of 
metallic bismuth with PbSjBi^Sj, has been analysed by Atterberg, also 
two pseudomorphs—amorphous damourite after pyrophysalite, and 
pseudo-emerald after emerald. 

Vivianite earth (used as a pigment) has been found at Wemdalen 
in Norrland, 

Under the name of Matricitey a hydrated monosilicate is described, 
2 Mg 0 .Si 02 + 2Aq, which is the matrix of spodiosite. 

An analysis of chondrodite confirms the formula 5Mg0.2Si02 with 
fluorine in variable quantity in place of oxygen. 

Nordenskiold gives, as the probable formula of a copper ore from 
Ural, 5[2R0.(Si02,C0a)] + 2 (Fe 203 . 3 H 30 ) + aq. 

The rocks at Taberg in the neighbourhood of Jonkoping—the first 
source of vanadium—are shown to consist chiefly of olivine (in addi¬ 
tion to magnetite) with particles of plagioclase disseminated through 
the mass. Amphibole and pyroxene are entirely absent. 

Steenstrup has published a treatise to prove the terrestrial nature 
of the well-known Greenland iron, while Nordenskiold maintains its 
cosmic origin. 


G. T. A 
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On a Calcareous AlabMter ftom Mexico. By A. Damour 
(Compt reild., Ixxx, 1085—1086). 

This substance is known as onyx of Tecali. It has the appearance of 
the onyx alabaster from Africa. It exhibits wavy layers, of various 
colours, and takes a fine polish. Its colour is milk-white, pale-yel¬ 
low, or pale-green. Some specimens have brownish-red veins, due 
to the presence of ferric oxide. It has a splintery fracture, and is 
often streaked with fluor spar. Its specific gravity is 277. It was 
found to contain manganese by adding cerosooeric nitrate to a solution 
of the alabaster in strong nitric acid, when, after some hours, the liquid 
assumed a wine-red colour, owing to the oxidation of the manganese 
by the ceric oxide. It consists of 89 per cent, of calcium carbonate, 
together with the carbonates of magnesium, iron and manganese, besides 
a small quantity of water, which is evidently mechanically retained. 

W. R. 

Occurrence of Native Mercury in the Ddpartement de 
THdrault. By K Thomas (Compt rend., Ixxxii, 1111). 

The author has found the source of the native mercury which ho has 
noticed for the last twenty-seven years, in the detritus from the hill called 
“ Bois de Cazilhac,” in the Canton of Ganges (Herault). Mercury is 
also often present in the detritus from a mountain forming part of 
the chain of Seranes, in the Canton of Saint-Martin-de-Londres 
(Herault). 

W. B. 

Analysis of Magnetic Native Platinum from Nischne-Tagilsk 
(Ural). By Teereil (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 482). 

The native platinum treated with aqua-regia left an insoluble residue 
consisting of osmium-iridium, chrome iron, and a silicate. The sili¬ 
cate was evaporated by fusion with potash; the residue unaffected was 
then fused with caustic potash and nitre, which separated the iron and 
chromium. Nickel has not generally been found with platinum 
minerals; its presence in this sample is an interesting fact. 

The following are the results of the analysis:— 


Platinum 

Osmium-iridium 



with traces of 

and metals insoluble 

Silver. 

Copper. 

iridium. 

in aqua regia. 


81*02 

3*33 

trace 

314 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Chrome iron. 

Silioft. 

8*18 

0*75 

3*13 

013 


The chrome iron contained CrsOa 176, FeO 1*01, AI 3 O 3 0'37. 

C. H. P. 
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A Mew Mineral from the Pyrenees. ByE. BfiEtBAND 

(Compt. rend., lxx:xii,*'1167). 

This is a hydrated silicate of manganous oxide, to which the author 
has given the name of Priedelite. It crystallises in the rhombohedral 
system, and has a very distinct cleavage i)erpendicTilar to the principal 
axis. It is translucent, and in thin layers transparent; exhibits 
powerful double refraction with a negative axis; colour, rose-carmine. 
Hardness, 4*75; density, 3 07. Analyses gave silica 36*12, manganous 
oxide with a little iron 53*05, magnesia and lime 2'96, water 7*87. 
Priedelite may be referred to the formula 4 Mn 0 , 3 Si 0 ®,H 40 . 

_ R, R. 

Analysis of Manganese Peroxide. By T. L. Phipson 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 9). 

A SAMPLE of manganese-ore which is used in the laboratory and in 
metallurgical processes was found to contain— 


HjO. 

2-02 

MnO]. 

72-17 

MiijOa. 

6-20 

PortOa* 

3-66 

AlgOa- 

0*90 

YO. 

0*10 

BaO. 

0-58 

C.O. 

4-07 

MgO. 

0-24 

PbO. 

0-14 

OuO. 

0-09 

BisOs. 

trace 

NiO. 

0*04 

TljO. 

0-01 

AsjO.. 

015 

PP,. 

0-35 

OOi. 

3-20 

KjO. 

0-70 

SiOg and 
gangue. 

4-00 

F and 
lose. 

1*44 = 

100 


with traces of cobalt, zinc, indium, and lithium. 

Some of the manganese probably exists as protoxide in combination 
with phosphoric or carbonic acid, and the yttria is probably present as 
phosphate. 

C. S. 


Olivine-rock; Serpentine and Eclogite of the Saxon Grannlite 
District. By B. Dathe (Jahrb. f. Min., 1876, 225—245). 

Serpentine occurs in the Saxon granulit<i district as a secondary rock, 
and as transitions occur between it and the granulite, it was supposed 
by Heiun. Muller (Jahrb, f. Min.^ 1846, p. 269) to be derived from the 
latter; others said it was derived from gabbro, and the Greifendorf 
serpentine was said by Muller (Jahrb, f. Mm,,, 1846, p. 284) to be de¬ 
rived from eclogite. Zirkel, however, first contended that Greifen¬ 
dorf serpentine was derived from olivine (Mikros, Beschreihung,^ 
1873, p. 311), and Sandberger (Jahrb, /. Min., 1866, p. 385; 1867, 
p. 171) and Tschermak (Sitzungsbericht, d, k, Akad, d. Wmenschaft, 
56, 1867) were of the same opinion. According to the law of J. Roth 
(Veher, d. Serpentine, Berlin, 1870), serpentine maybe derived from 
other minerals than olivine, viz.: non-aluminiferous augites and horn¬ 
blendes, The author therefore considered it interesting to ascertain, 
by a thorough examination of the edogite and serpentine of the granu¬ 
lite district, whether the latter was derived from the former. In the 
course of these examinations it was ascertained that the greater part 
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of the rocks consisted of olivine, and from it the serpentine was mostly 
derived. The author givlte tiie results of his investigations under 
three heads :—1. Olivine-rook; 2. Serpentine; 8. Eclogite. 

I. Olivine-rock, —This rook exhibits marked differences of composi¬ 
tion, it may therefore be sub-divided into two groups: garnet-olivine- 
rock and enstatite-olivine-rock or enstatite-rock. 

1. Oarnet-oUvine-roch from Heiersdarf, —Occurs in masses as large as 
a man’s fist, 60 meters above the right bank of the river Mulde. Out¬ 
wardly it has the appearance of trap-granulite, but a closer examina¬ 
tion shows it to consist of light-brown or light-green grains, having a 
vitreous lustre, and also small black crystals with brilliant faces. 
Thin sections of this rock were prepared, and examined micro¬ 
scopically, with the following result:— 

The predominating constituent is olivine, occurring in irregular 
grains and seldom exhibiting definite crystal sections; it is unusually 
fresh; many of the grains or individuals are penetrated by irregularly 
diverging cracks. Again, on other individuals these cracks follow the 
direction of the most perfect cleavage (oo Poo). No formation of ser¬ 
pentine was observed to any extent, but owing to the cracks the rock 
was already disposed to form it. when the olivine becomes dull and 
converted into a granular or fibrous serpentine mass. On examining 
the cracks under polarized light, slight traces of this first stage of 
decomposition are apparent. Very few enclosures w^ere observed in 
any of the olivine specimens, the commonest being extremely small 
olivine individuals or minute hollow spaces aiTanged in rows; occa¬ 
sionally, however, small opaque crystals were observed which were 
picotite or chromite. Besides olivine, ensfcatite is undoubtedly pre¬ 
sent, recognisable by the rectangular cleavage of the individuals and 
their optical properties, which prove the crystals to be rhombic. 
Magnesia-mica is occasionally found in the rock and always in the 
neighbourhood of the garnet, associated with disintegrated substance. 
All the minute light-red garnets are metamorphosed by atmospheric 
action, only a very small minority being partially decomposed; the 
product of this partial decomposition consists of colourless needles of 
asbestuR, having a position perpendicular to the garnet-kemel. The 
majority of the garnets are completely decomposed, consisting en¬ 
tirely of radiating fibrous material which sometimos assumes more 
definite forms, such as twisted spiral leaves, appearing pale-blue in 
polarized light and of a greenish hue in transmitted light, at the same 
time exhibiting a slight dichroism, and between these leaves a deposit 
of magnetic-iron is observed. The undecomposod garnet substance is 
penetrated by irregularly disposed cracks: extremely small garnets are 
enclosed in this substance, also sharply-defined olivine crystals exhibit¬ 
ing the combination ooP.ooPoo; they are, hoever, more altered in 
composition than the olivine grains. Zircon occurs as a light-brown, 
transparent, narrow border to the opaque grains, or else as a delicate 
streak in the middle of them. No crystalline zircons were dis¬ 
covered. 

2. Garnef-olknne-rock and Diallagite-oUvine-rock of Moksdorf. —The 
beds of rock on the river Chemnitz, at Mohsdorf and Dietendorf, wore 
formerly supposed to be trap-granulite, but are now known to contain 
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olivine. The chief part of these beds consist of a massive dark green 
rook, which does not contain many large crystal individuals. Garnets 
are disposed thronghont in streaks, thus giving to the whole an ap¬ 
pearance closeljr resembling trap-granuli|e, but in reality approaching 
the garnet-olivine-rook of Heiersdorf. The chief constituent is olivine 
in large rounded grains, almost free from cracks, and unusually fresh; 
small grains of olivine also occur in enormous quantities. The latter 
are more or less decomposed, full of cracks, which are surrounded and 
filled with a brownish or green granular mass of serpentine. Small 
ootohedral crystals of picotite or chromite are observed enclosed in the 
olivine. The rock is further intersected by light green, long crystal- 
ised individuals of enstatite, which are penetrated by cracks parallel to 
00 Poo, and often enclose minute olivine crystals. Diallagite also 
occurs; magnesia-mica and chloritic substance occur as leaves and 
fibres in rosette-like aggregations, being the products of the decom¬ 
position of the garnet substance. Diallagite occurs in the principal 
olivine rock of Mohsdorf in the place of garnet; the longitudinal slits 
are perfectly straight and united by oblique slits passing from one to 
the other. A slight decomposition has taken place on these slits, the 
product being a grey powder consisting of calcium carbonate. Garnet 
is almost entirely absent, and it is observed that the olivine is more 
decomposed by the atmosphere in consequence, serpentine filling the 
small slits in the olivine mass. An analysis of this rock shows it to 
have the following composition:— 

SiO^. MgO. OaO. FoO. FcjOa. AI 2 O 8 . MnO. H^O. 

41-990 31-490 1*841 1*659 9143 6*734 traces 7*094 = 99*951 

Enstatite^ olivine-rock of B/ussdorf ,—The mass of serpentine marked 
in Naumann’s geognostic chart of Saxony (Table XV), is situated 
south-east of Russdorf. It contains much enstatite, the individuals 
often attaining a length of 1 cm,, and being parallel with each other. 
The mass of the rock is very fine-grained, and of a light green colour. 
Olivine grains are also present, being in fact the chief constituent of this 
rock. These grains are quite fresh, and almost entirely free from the 
characteristic slits or cracks, and partial decomposition; only the 
surface of the rock itself shows a slight alteration, the product being 
a light yellow to brownish granular substance, which seldom develops 
into fibrous serpentine. Occasionally, however, some of the olivine 
grains are slightly altered on their margins, a light yellow homogeneous 
serpentine being formed. The smallest olivine grains are the most 
decomposed, and enclosures similar to those mentioned in the other 
olivine rocks are observed in the olivine individuals, Enstatite also 
occurs, exhibiting a fine striation parallel to 00 P 00 ; also the larger 
individuals enclose rows of small olivine grains parallel to the same 
face, along with small, narrow, black, hollow spaces, which have the 
appearance of needles; there are also colourless hollows of the same 
size, so that it is probable that the dark ones owe their colour to the 
deposition of pulverulent substance, either at one end of the hollow or 
at the side, and are not solid bodies. 

II. Serpentine .—This mineral occurs widely distributed in the Saxon 
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gxmnlite dbtrict, particnla^ly at Waldheim, Oreifendorf, BeichenbaeK 
XiaageTkbei^, Tirsohheim, and Callenberg. The position of the beds is 
always uniS>rm with that of the aLCCompanying rocks, following their 
“ dip and “ strike,’* but the^serpentine is in reality only a secondary 
member of the formation. Some of the beds are seyeral hundred metres 
in thickness, whilst others are not more than ten metres thick. It alter¬ 
nates with normal granxilite, and the so-called trap-granulite, also with 
eclogite, sometimes stretching far away in the rock; at other times it 
appears like a very small, flat, interposed lens. Each bed of serpentine 
is built up of innumerable layers or plates of varying thickness, and 
cracks penetrate the whole. Chlorite and talc occur in the cracks and 
on the planes of stratification, resulting in veins of chlorite penetrating 
the mass in every direction, and with them occur magnesia-mica, 
actinolite, waldheimito, asbestus, steatite, precious serpentine, picrolite, 
dermatine, limbachite, pycnotrope, calcite, pearlspar, heavy spar, chal- 
cidony, opal, iron-fiint, chromite, magnetite, and limonite. The author 
examined the specimens of serpentine microscopically from different 
districts in the granulite mountains, and arranged them all under two 
heads, viz., garnet-serpentine and bronzite-serpentine. 

1. QameUserpentine. —This sub-group includes more than half of all 
the serpentine in the district. 

SerpmUm of WaldJieim, — Contains, besides decomposed garnet 
(apparent to the naked eye), many light, lustrous spots, sometimes 
6*5 mm. in length, and 4*5 mm. in breadth, which prove to bo olivine. 
They are penetrated on all sides by rifts or cracks, which are spotted 
with a light yellow or greenish substance. The decomposed garnets 
are penetrated by greyish-white elongated leaves, radiating from the 
centre of each kernel, and having a pale blue colour in polarized light. 
A few crystal sections of a pale blue colour, with parallel longitudinal 
slits are also apparent, which no doubt are diallagite, as their optical 
chief sections” are oblique to tbe plane of cleavage. Picotite or 
chromite is also present. 

Serpentine from the Quarry at the Gebershach, Waldheim, —Chiefly 
interesting because eclogite occurs with it in layers. Large olivine 
grains occur, accompanied by the most minute olivine fragments, the 
former being only slightly decomposed, but the latter are surrounded 
by broad streaks of serpentine. Next to them are spots where the 
yellow serpentine has assumed a reticulated structure; the single meshes 
(so to speak) are more sharply defined, on account of the deposition 
on them of a fine black powder, which sometimes has a dirty-red colour, 
and no doubt consists of ferric oxide. Diallagite is scarce in this speci¬ 
men. 

Serpentine of the Breitenherg, Waldheim, —Exhibits various degrees 
of colour and hardness, four distinct layers being observed, viz., two 
da'rk layers, alternating with two layers of a light green colour. The 
two dark layers are hard and brittle, contain garnet, and closely 
TOsemble the serpentine from Waldheim Tunnel and the Gebersbach, 
in every particular; whilst the green layers are characterised by their 
greater softness, and the entire absence of garnets, exhibiting at the 
same time a very decided reticulated structure, each mesh containing 
the remains of an oUvine grain, surrounded by chrysotil and black 
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earthy particles. In every part of the section pseudomorphs of serpen, 
tine after olivine were observed. In the lower green layer larger 
grains of chromite, of the size of a pea, are disseminated; also crystals 
of bastite, enstatite, and specular iron, with a tolerably large deposit 
of powdery substance (limonite, <Sjc.). From microscopical examina- 
tion the author concludes that the serpentine of Breitenberg has two 
sources of derivation, viz., 1st, horn gamet-olivine rock; and 2nd, 
from enstatite-olivine rock. 

Serpentine of Gilsberg ,—On the left side of the valley, near Gilsberg, 
a great mass of serpentine is observed, which here and there contains 
dark brown hornblende crystals, remarkably fresh olivine grains lying 
between the hornblende crystals, decomposed garnets containing mag¬ 
nesia-mica, diallagite, chromite, and iron-pyrites accompanying horn¬ 
blende. This specimen also exhibited here and there a reticulated 
structure, and was essentially a garnet-serpentine. 

Serpentine of Crossen^ newr Mittweida ,—Closely resembles that from 
Gilsberg, the hornblende individuals being accompanied and often 
penetrated by magnesia-mica, which sometimes appears exfoliated. 
The author considers the magnesia-mica to be a secondary formation, 
as it occurs sometimes outside the cracks and next to chrysotil, and 
has therefore been formed in the same way as when it occurs in large 
cracks or clefts in the immediate neighbourhood of chlorite. Decom¬ 
posed garnets and small olivine grains are present. 

The author found that more than thirty other localities furnished 
serpentines having an almost identical constitution with those already 
described. A table is given, with remarks concerning the various 
colours, accessory minerals, and olivine remains occurring in the differ¬ 
ent serpentines, with the approximate amount of pulverulent magnetic 
oxide of iron which has separated out. There can be little doubt that 
all garnet-serpentine rocks have been formed from garnet olivine rocks 
by the action of water containing carbonic acid gas in solution upon 
them, the olivine being decomposed into a hydrated silicate of magnesium 
(serpentine) and ferrous oxide, which settles down between the ser¬ 
pentine substance, either as hydrated ferric oxide, or magnetic oxide. 
The amount of ferric oxide, Ac., separated out is inversely proportion¬ 
ate to the amount of olivine residue still present in the rock, and 
directly proportionate to the amount of reticulated serpentine observed. 
The light green and leek-green varieties contain very little olivine, 
whilst the dark green serpentines are rich in olivine. As chrome-iron 
often occurs in large quantity in serpentine rock, the author considers 
that the brown, translucent, regular grains observed in some of the 
serpentine specimens, are chromite and not pictotite, finding them both 
translucent (a result not agreeing with the observations of H. Fischer, 
Kritische Mikrosh Min. Stndien^ 1869, p. 21, who states that chromite 
is opaque). Picotite was formerly considered to be translucent, and 
was accordingly distinguished from chromite by that characteristic. 

0. A. B. 
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The Lavas of Thera. By M. Pouque 
(C ompt, rend., Ixxxii, 1141—1143). 

This paper summarises the results of a minute study of the geological 
relations and mineralogical character of these lavas. The distinction 
of the species of felspar, and the presence together of several triclinic 
felspars are noted; and there are also some new observations on the 
structure of lavas, and on the mode in which tridymite may be pro¬ 
duced in volcanic rocks. 

B* B* 


The Solid Carbon Compounds in Meteorites. 

By J. L. Smith (Chem. News, xxxiii, 196, 206, 217). 

The author points out the general resemblance in the mineral consti¬ 
tuents of the carbonaceous, or black meteorites, and those of the stony 
meteorites. He has examined a mass of carbonaceous matter, weighing 
92 grams, taken from the interior of the Sevier meteorite. The specific 
gravity of this mass was 2*26; treated with ether it yielded a small 
quantity of crystals, which appeared to consist of either a sulphydro- 
carbon or free sulphur with a hydrocarbon. Bisulphide of carbon 
extracted a further quantity of the same crystals. Nitric acid removed 
troilite from the mass, and the residue treated with nitric acid and 
potassium chlorate yielded graphitic oxide. The author concludes 
that this graphite occupies a position intermediate between graphites 
proper and ordinary carbon, but much nearer to the graphites. The 
carbonaceous meteorite of Orgueil yielded results very similar to those 
detailed; the carbon in such meteorites is regarded by the author as 
having a similar origin to that found in the irons. He cannot accept 
the hypothesis that the carbon is allied to humus; but rather inclines 
to the view that it approaches in nature the so-called hydrated carbon 
of Schutzenberger. 

M. M. P. M. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Absorption of free Nitrogen by Organic Substances. 

By M. Berthelot (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1283—1285). 

Free nitrogen is absorbed by organic compounds at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, under the influence of the silent electric discharge. 

Benzene (1 gram) absorbs in a few hours 4—6 c.c. of nitrogen, form¬ 
ing a solid resinous compound, which evolves ammonia when strongly 
heated. But ammonia does not exist as such either in the compound 
or in the residual gas. 

Oil of turpentine absorbs nitrogen slowly, likewise forming a solid, 
resinous compound, which evolves ammonia when heated. 

Marsh-gas behaves similarly, yielding a solid nitrogenous product, 
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whicli evolves ammonia when heated. The nncondensed gas also 
contains ammonia. 

With acetylene the principal product is a polymeric substance, pre¬ 
viously discovered by Thenard. No hydrocyanic acid is formed. 

The author points out that it is highly probable that reactions 
similar to the above go on in the air during storms, and whenever the 
atmosphere is charged with electricity, the organic matters then in 
conta^ with air absorbing nitrogen and oxygen, and becoming con¬ 
densed. He suggests that this action of electricity may give rise to 
physiological changes playing a part in the peculiar disorders which 
affect human beings during storms. 

J. R. 

A Convenient Method of obtaining Condensed Hydrocarbons. 

By Watson Smith (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 467). 

Thb author has previously shown that when vapour of naphthalene is 
passed through a tube heated to redness, hydrogen is eliminated and a 
condensed hydrocarbon (isodinaphthyl, C10H7 — C10H7) is formed, which 
stands in the same relation to naphthalene as diphenyl to benzene. 

The same substance is produced in much larger quantity when 
vapour of napthalene mixed with that of antimony trichloride is passed 
through a glass tube heated to bright redness. The reaction is repre¬ 
sented as follows:— 

C70H7 

6CioHs -b 2SbCl3 = Slh 4- 6HC1 + 31 

C10H7 


Isodinaphthyl crystallises from benzene, Ac., in thin colourless tables, 
melting at 186*"—187°. 

Tin tetrachloride acts still more easily than antimony trichloride, but 
in this case the isodinaphthyl formed appears to be accompanied by 
chlorinated products. 

Other hydrocarbons are easily acted on by the same means; benzene, 
for instance, yielding with tin tetrachloride a large quantity of di¬ 
phenyl. 

J. R. 


Some New Octyl Derivatives. By W. Moslingee 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber, ix, 91)8—1008). 

The bodies described in this paper were obtained from the ethereal oil 
of HeracJeum spho7idylium. The oil consists for the most part of the 
acetic, caproic, and other ethers of primary normal octyl alcohol, and 
readily yields that alcohol by saponification. 

Octyl iodide^ CgHnl, is best obtained by passing dry hydrogen iodide 
into octyl alcohol to saturation and afterwards heating the liquid to 
100° in closed vessels. The product contains 90 per cent, of pure octyl 
iodide boiling at 218°—222°. 

Octyl ether^ (CaHi7)20.—This body was obtained by mixing equiva 
lent quantities of sodium octylate (formed by the action of sodium ot 
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ootyl alcohol) and octyl iodide, and heating the mixture to 100^ for 
some time. It is a transparent oily-looking liquid, of specifio grarity 
0*805 at 17®, and boiling at 280°-^282®. 

OctyUethyl ether, C 8 H 17 .O 3 H 5 .O, fonned by heating together equivalent 
quantities of sodium octylate and ethyl iodide, is a colourless mobile 
liquid of agreeable odour, boiling at 182—184®. Speoifio gravity 0*794 
at 17®; vapour density, 78*79. 

Octyl mlphide, (C 8 Hi 7 ) 2 S.—Ootyl chloride and potassium sulphide in 
alcoholic solution rapidly decompose each other when heated together. 
The ootyl sulphide thus formed is a slightly yellow mobile liquid 
having a peculiar alliaceous odour and boiling with decomposition 
above 310 . Specific gravity 0*8419 at 17®. It forms a crystalline 
compound with mercuric chloride. 

Barium octylmlphate, (C 8 Hi 7 S 04 ) 3 Ba, formed by carefully mixing 
equal weights of pure strong sulphurio acid and octyl alcohol, and 
after 24 hours neutralising the mixture with barium carbonate, crys¬ 
tallises in thin pearly lamin®, which decompose at 100®, giving off 
octylene. The salt is very sparingly soluble in water. 

Potaedum octylsulphaie, obtained by decomposing the barium salt 
with potassium sulphate, is a white indistinctly crystalline mass, soapy 
to the touch, and easily soluble in water. 

Octyl phosphine, C 8 H 17 .H 2 .P.—This body is formed when a mixture 
of phosphonium iodide, octyl iodide, and zinc oxide is heated to 160®— 
180® in sealed tubes. It is a transparent mobile liquid, highly refrac¬ 
tive, and having the powerful stupefying odour of all phosphines. Its 
boiling-point is 184®—187®, specific gravity 0*829 at 17®. It absorbs 
oxygen from the air, but only slowly, the process going on for several 
days. The substance thereby formed is an acid intermediate between 
octyl phosphine and the corresponding phosphinic acid, and hence may 
be termed octylptiosphinous acid. Its silver salt is a white curdy preci¬ 
pitate, which is reduced by heat. 

Octyl phosphine in the pure state is very violently attacked by faming 
nitric acid, but when diluted with glacial acetic acid the action proceeds 
quietly, the product being octylphosphinic acid, a body which dissolves 
in hot glacial acetic acid and separates as the solution cools in a sper¬ 
maceti-like mass. 

Octylphosphine is easily soluble in alcohol, benzene, and chloroform, 
but insoluble in water and in sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, 
with which it does not combine. It forms a solid compound, however, 
with hydriodic acid. 

J. R. 


On AUyl Borate. 

ByC. CouNCLEE (Deut. Chem. Gee. Ber., ix, 486—487). 

Thts substance is formed in small quantity when boron trichloride is 
passed into absolute allyl alcohol, and more abundantly when a mixture 
of boric anhydride and allyl alcohol is heated to 130® iu sealed tubes. 
The product is a colourless liquid resembling common alcohol and 
having a tear-exciting odour. It bums with a green flame and is 
instantly decomposed by water, boric acid being separated. It boils 
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between 168^ and 175®. Its composition agrees with the formula, 
B(OCsH5)3. 

J. R. 

Action of Zinc-ethyl on Aldehyde. By E. Wagnee 
(Bull. Soc. Ohim. [2], xxv, 396). 

Beilstbin and Rieth concluded from their experiments that acetal was 
obtained on decomposing with water the zinco-organio compound 
obtained by the above reaction. The author repeated the experiment in 
the following manner :—A flask connected with an inverted condenser 
contained the zinc-ethyl and a little aldehyde, and it was observed that 
the reaction took place, even in the cold, but was completed at a gentle 
heat. On cooling, the flask was filled with crystals of the zinco-organic 
compound, and on decomposing this with water, an oil was obtained 
which, on being heated with moist silver oxide and carefully dried, fur¬ 
nished a product distilling between 96® and 99°. This proved to be me- 
thylethyl carbinol. On combining this alcohol with hydriodic acid, a 
product was obtained having a boiling-point of 119°—120®, and on 
oxidising the latter with potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid, a 
ketone distilling at 180® was obtained together with acetic acid. 

0. A. B. 

Retort for Preparing Ketones and Aldehydes by the Distillation 
of Calcium Salts. By E. terMeer (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 
844). 

In the distillation of solid or semi-solid substances, as of a mixture of 
calcium butyrate and formate for butyl aldehyde, or calcium campho- 
rate for camphor-phorone, it has been found that but small quantities 
can be distilled at once in an ordinary retort, as the outside portions are 
apt to become strongly overheated and burnt, whilst those farthest 
from the source of heat are, it may be, still insufficiently heated. In 
such cases a complete distillation (without loss) is next to impossible. 

It was found, however, that if the substance to be subjected to dis¬ 
tillation were spread upon a plate in a thin layer, and a kind of fnnnel- 
shaped head with condensation-tube inverted over it, the distillation 
proceeded to much greater advantage. 

A retort combining all the advantages of such an arrangement has 
been constructed by E. ter Meer in Prof. V. Meyer's laboratory in 
Zurich. It is constructed of copper, is very shallow, 'flat-bottomed, 
circular, has a lid with slight rise from the circumference to the con¬ 
densation-tube, and secured by screws in the usual way.* One kilo, of 
the mixed calcium buiyrate and formate distilled in quantities of 60 
grams at a time yielded 270 grams of dry crude aldehyde (butyric). 
In small quantities of 10 grams each, Lieben and Rossi obtiiined 
from an equal weight of the mixed salts, using small glass retorts, 
about 250 grams of the aldehyde, but 100 distillations were I'eqnired 

* Note ly Ahstracior. —This retort in principle appears to be precisely similar to 
those used in the distillation of pitch and in the rectification of phenol, and the 
object aimed at in both cases is nearly the same. 
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ajjainst only 20 with the copper retort. After each distillation the 
copper retort was found to contain a loose porous residue of pur© white 
calcium carbonate, which was very easily removed. 

W. S. 

Formation of Lactide-bromal. By E. Klimenko 
(D ent. Ohem. Ges. Ber., 967). 

Bromal reacts with lactic acid, when heated with it over the water- 
bath, to form a crystalline substance, having the formula CsHeBraOa, 
and identical in properties with the body previously obtained by the 
author by the action of bromine on an ethereal solution of lactic acid 
(see this Journal, 1876, i, 900). 

J. R. 

Transformation of Olefines into the corresponding Alcohols. 

By A. Boutlekoff (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 395). 

The analogy which exists between the terebenes and heptene 
obtained from pentamethylethol, led the author to endeavour to pro¬ 
duce a combination of heptene with water, under similar conditions 
to those by which terpene hydrate is obtained from terebenthene. 
Crystals of pentamethylethol were obtained in the above manner. 
Isobutylene produced trimethyl carbinol on being heated with concen¬ 
trated nitric acid and water containing one-tenth of its bulk of alcohol 
in a sealed tube. Dilute sulphuric acid may be substituted for the 
nitric acid, the same effect being produced. In the experiment, the 
liquid hydrocarbon is mixed with twice its volume of the diluted acid, 
and heated - at 100°; a diminution in the volume is eventually ob¬ 
served, and di-isobutylene is formed. The author concludes that the 
other olefines can be converted into the corresponding alcohols by this 
process. 

C. A. B. 

Preparation of Glycol. By Ernst Bounstein 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 480—482). 

The author has experimented on Demole’s method of preparing glycol, 
which consists in boiling together ethene bromide, potassium acetate, 
and 90 p.c. alcohol. He thus obtained only monacetin. The Zeller- 
Huefner process, with potassium carbonate and water, yielded pure 
glycol. 

J. B. 

On a supposed case of Molecular Transformation in the 
Patty Series. By E. Demo lb (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber,, ix, 
743—747). 

Baumstark recently described as an ethidene-componnd a body obtained 
by passing etbene into an alcoholic solntion of iodine at 65° (see 
this Journal, 1875, 140). The author, doubting the correctness of 
Baum stark’s conclusions as to the constitution of the body, has re- 
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peated the experiments and arrived at identically the same results 
with regard to its composition and properties. He has, however, suc¬ 
ceeded ' in obtaining the same body synthetically by replacing the 
group (OH) in monethylglycol, CH^COH) — CH 2 OO 2 H 5 , by iodine, 
which result was effected by acting on monethylglycol with phosphorous 
odide, PI 3 . Baunistark’s subslance must, therefore, be regarded as a 
derivative of ethene, not jOf ethidene. Its constitutional formula is 
CH 2 l — CH 2 OC 2 H 5 . Whence it appears that ethene iodide reacts 
with alcohol at 65® to form hydriodic acid and the new body, ethene 
iodethylin, 

J. R. 


Isobutene Chlorhydrate. By L. Henry 
(Bull. Soc. Chim., xxv, 23—24). 

Isobutene combines readily with hypochlorous acid and forms a chlor¬ 
hydrate boiling at 128^—130®, which, when oxidised with nitric acid, 
yields a chlorobutyric acid boiling at about 190®. Prom this it follows 
that the chlorhydrate has the constitution (CH 3 ) 2 CC 1 .CH 20 H, and 
therefoi^, in this case, the addition of hypochlorous acid follows also 
the law which the author has previously established, ?^e., that the 
chlorine combines with the carbon-atom containing the least, and the 
hydroxyl with that containing the most hydrogen. 

C. S. 

Influence of Acids and Salts on the Inversion of Cane-sugar, 

By M. C. Fleuhy (Dingl, polyt. J., ccxix, 436). 

The equation of an inversion curve (so far as acid is concerned), may 
be expressed thus :— 

1 - y = [A: f (a) 0 ^], 

w^here A is a coefficient dependent on the nature of the acid and on the 
temperature, and f («) a function of the quantity of acid. It i.s 
supposed that the quantity of inverted sugar is proportional, at each 
moment, to the quantity of substance present in the liquid. The expe¬ 
riments confirm the view that the products of inversion—glucose and 
Ice villose—exhibit no tendency to become re-associated, at least not in 
presence of the acid. 

When potassium sulphate and aluminium sulphate act on sugar, 
these salts undergo decomposition, the latter salt progressively. Am¬ 
monium salts and the alkaloid salts generally bring about no inversion. 

M, M. P. M. 

On a new Crystalline Organic Substance called Raffinose. 

By E. Loiseau (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1058—1060). 

This body was obtained from sugar from the refinery of Messrs. A. 
Sommier and Co., in course of an investigation on the extraction of 
sugar from molasses with sucrate of lime. It has hardly any sweet 
taste. It crystallises well in transparent crystals. When dry, it is 
VOL. XXX. 2 » 
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almost msoluble in 90 per cent, alcohol. At 20*^ water dissolves one- 
seventh of its weight of raffinose, and at 80° any quantity. It liquefies 
when heated to 80° in a sealed tube. It loses 15*1 per cent, of water 
at 100°, but reabsorbs it gradually when cold. Its rotatory TOwer, 
compared with sugar equal to 100, is 159. Its formula is C«H 407 i ora 
multiple thereof. If the water it loses be excluded from the formula, 
it is C^HieOg “h 2 '|‘!H 20 . 

W. B. 

Action of Hydriodio Acid on Quercite. By L. Prunixr 
(C ompt. rend., Ixxxii, 1113—1116). 

On distilling 10 grams of quercite with 400 grams of hydriodic acid 
saturated at 0°, a liquid was obtained which was found to Consist of a 
small portion which distilled between 60° and 70°; benzene, in con¬ 
siderable quantity, the presence of which was clearly proved by its 
boiling point, by its conversion into nitrobenzene, and subsequently 
into aniline; and several hydriodic ethers, probably also oxyphenol 
(? pyrocatechin) and hydroquinone. These last bodies differ from 
quercite, CeHiaOs, only by the elements of 3 molecules of water. 

W. R. 

Action of Saliva on different kinds of Starch. 

By Lbfberg and Georgieski (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 393). 

The authors draw the following conclusions from their experiments:— 

1. Potato-starch is converted more easily into sugar by the action of 
saliva, than wheaten starch. 

2. Maize-starch occupies a place between potato-starch and wbeaten- 
starch. 

3. Soluble starch behaves in the same way as potato-starch. 

Action of some Metallic Bases on Monochloracetic Acid. 

By G. ScHREiBEB (J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 436—475). 

Heintz has shown that monochloracetic acid, when heated with potash, 
yields glyooUic acid, and that when boiled with excess of calcium 
hydrate, it yields the same product together with diglycollic acid. 
The author has examined the behaviour of some other bases. In his 
experiments the monocloracetic acid employed was mixed at once with 
excess of the base, and boiled for 12—36 hours in a retort connected 
with a reversed condenser. 

Lithium Hydrate, —The product of the action of this base on mono¬ 
chloracetic acid is chiefly diglycollic acid, with a very small propor¬ 
tion of gljcollic acid. 

Lithium diglycollate forms small transparent crystals or delicate 
needles, which dissolve in 2*2 parts of water at 18*6°. The crystals 
have the formula 04 H 404 Li 2 + 5 H 2 O; but when their concentrated 
aqueous solution is covered with alcohol, crystals containing only 
2| mol. of water are obtained. 
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Magnesia boiled with water and monoohloracetic acid, producea 
gly'collic and digljcollic acids. Magnesium glyooUate, 04 H« 0 «Mg -y 
2 H 2 O, dissolves in 12*6 parts of water at 18®, and much more freely in 
boiling water. 

Barium hydrate^ boiled with monochloracetio acid, produces only 
diglycollic acid. Barium diglycollate, C4H406Ba -j- H 2 O, crystatllises 
in small needles, which require for solution about 600 parts of water 
at 100®. It appears to yield an acid salt by treatment with sulphuric 
acid. 

Strontium hydrate produces diglycollic acid, together with a very 
small quantity of glycollic acid. Strontium diglycollate, CiHiOsSr + 
4 H 2 O, forms small crystals, sparingly soluble in water. The crystals 
are resolved by boiling with water into a crystalline powder having 
the formula 04 B[ 4 O 6 Sr -f 2^H20. Strontium glycollate, obtained by 
dissolving strontium carbonate in glycollic acid, crystallises in micro¬ 
scopic needles containing 5 mol. of water. It dissolves in 30 parts of 
water at 19®. 

Alundniimi hydrate and stannous hydrate^ when boiled with mono¬ 
ohloracetic acid, produce only glycollic acid. 

Zinc oxide produces only glycollic acid. Zinc glycollate, (C 2 H 402 ) 2 Zn 
-h 2 H 2 O, crystallises in laminae easily soluble in hot water. 

Lead hydrate produces glycollic and diglycollic acids in about equal 
quantities. 

Mercuric oxide differs in its action on monoohloracetic acid from the 
preceding bases, producing not only glycollic and diglycollic acids, but 
also oxalic acid. Moreover, the mercuric glycollate formed in the 
reaction combines with the mercuric chloride produced at the same 
time to form a double salt, in which chlorine 

cannot be detected directly by means of silver nitrate. 

Silver oxide, when boiled with monochloracetio acid, produces 
glycollic and a little oxalic acid. Silver glycollate crystallises in 
small laminae free from water. 

Calcmm Su/ptihydrate in excess, boiled with cfilcinm monochlor- 
acetate, produces calcium thiodiglycollate, in accordance with the 
equation— 

2C*H«ClCOOH + 2CaHjS, = qh ®COO^* + 

_ * J. R. 

Bemarkable Transformation of Normal Bat3nric Acid into 
Isobutyric Acid. By E. Eklenmeyer (Liebig’s Annalen, 
clxxxi, 126~~128). 

The author has observed that a cold saturated solution of calcium 
butyrate, after being heated some 30 or 40 times in a sealed glass tube, 
l^ecame partially converted into isobutyrate, so that it no longer 
deposited crystals when heated. It was found that about one-tenth 
of the normal butyrate had been transformed into isobutyrate. The 
same result was not brought about by boiling a solution of normal 
calcium butyrate for 8 hours. 

J. R. 
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On the Lactic Acid from Inosite. By H. Yohl 
(D ent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 984—987). 

The author showed many years ago that inosite, when fermented with 
putrid cheese or flesh, yields ordinary lactic acid. Hilger has since 
disputed this, stating that the substance thus produced is paralactic 
acid. Yohl has now made a fresh series of experiments on the subject, 
and has arrived at the same conclusion as before, namely, that the acid 
formed by the fermentation of inosite in contact with putrid cheese or 
flesh is ordinary lactic, and not paralactic acid. 

J. B. 

Occurrence of Succinic Acid in Unripe Orapes. ByH. Beunner 
and R. Brandenburg (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 982—984). 

The juice of grapes gathered in June, when neutralised with chalk, 
yields, amongst other products, a soluble lime-salt, crystallising in 
white hard crystals or in needles. The acid contained in the lime-salt, 
isolated by converting it into lead or silver salt and decomposing the 
latter with hydrogen sulphide, forms white crystals melting at 180° 
and subliming without decomposition. It gives with ferric chloride a 
pale brown, and with silver nitrate or lead acetate a white, amorphous 
precipitate. Its composition agrees with the formula CiHuOi. The 
acid is, therefore, succinic acid. 

J. R. 

The Condensations of Pyroracemic Acid, By C. Bottinger 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 836—843). 

(a.) Formation of Fijroracemio add and Uvic acid. —The experimental 
data relating to the formation of these acids from pyroracemic acid 
are to be found in vol. 172 Li»'b!g*s Annalen, in the Daat. Chem. Oes. 
Ber.^ vi, 89.3, viii, 1583, ix, 670; also Chem. Soc. 1873, p. 1221; 
1874, p. 1158 ; 1876, p. 5G6. The decomposition process mentioned 
in the above was repeated, and in course of investigation of tlie volatile 
acids formed by this process, the author succeeded, by fractional crys¬ 
tallisation of their barium salts, in obtaining a substance soluble with 
difficulty. It was, however, found impossible tt) repeat the process 
so as to obtain more pure substance. The numbers obtained prove the 
substance to be barium uvate, CftllcBaOi 2^H20. By treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, uvic acid was easily separated. Fusing point 
= 133®. Besides decomposing with barium hydrate, the effect of 
treatment with excess of sodium carbonate was next tried. The 
products obtained were of such a nature that their further investiga¬ 
tion was deferred. By boiling the pyroracemic acid with ammonia, 
ammonium carbamate was formed, which separates in the nock of the 
retort as a crystalline incrustation. An examination of the other 
products proved that only small quantities of pyrotartaric acid were 
formed. Gaseous ammonia passed through pure pyroracemic acid 
causes such an evolution of heat that the liquid boils. A thick red 
fluid is formed, soon becoming acid, which dissolves in alcohol, and 
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is separated from this solution by ether. This product, and that 
arising from the action of glycocine on pyroracemic acid, whereby 
carbon dioxide is copiously evolved, and a considerable rise of tempe¬ 
rature produced, have not been yet examined. An investigation in 
order to trace the possible connection between uvic and uvitic acids, 
did not result in establishing such connection. The following formulas 
express a theoretical view of the formation of pyrotartaric and uvic 
acids;— 


CO.OH 

(1.) CHr-i=0 


CH,—CO—CO.OH 
CO.OH 


(3.) CHr 




OH—COH 


CO.OH 

I 

( 2 .) CHa-C 

CH—CO—CO.OH 
CO.OH 

( 4 .) CHr-CH 

CHj—CO.OH 


CO.OH 

I 


( 5 .) CH,—CzzCH—COH 

CH,—CO—CO.OH 

CO.OH 

( 6 .) CH,—CzzCH—CH 

II 

CH—CO—CO.OH 


CO.OH 

I 

( 7 .) CH,—C:=CH 
CH 


CO.OH 


■/ 


H—COH 


(8.) H,0 CH 

HO.ni CH 

x/- 

c 

H 


From these formulae It will be observed that theoretically a mole¬ 
cule of pyroracemic acid decomposes, forming aldehyde and carbon 
dioxide, and the former, by a combined union and condensation w’ith 
pyroracemic acid, gives rise to the formation of the higher acids. 

The efforts of the author to obtain synthetically, compounds of 
pyroracemic acid with aldehyde were unavailing. He next investi¬ 
gated the possible influence of aldehyde added in the decomposition of 
the pjrroracemic acid. This could be controlled in some degree by 
quantitative estimation of the products:— 
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10 grams of pyroracemic acid fkmished 0*15 gram of uvic acid, and 
1*2 grams of pyrotartario acid. 

10 grams of pyroraoemic acid furnished, on addition of aldehyde, 
0*84 gram of uvic acid, and 1*67 of pyrotartaric acid. 

If fresh aldehyde be added from time to time, larger quantities of 
the bodies named are indeed formed, but they become very impure. li 
is considered, therefore, that the theoretical view proposed is the 
simplest, and best explains ascertained facts. Thus, it explains the 
formation of the non-volatile, uncrystallisable pyroraoemic acid, which 
is probably, however, dipyroracemic acid, and might possibly be 

OH 

identical with hydruvlc acid, CHa—C<^ . All en- 

I CO.OH 

CO.OH 

deavours failed to obtain the acid CsHeOi, by the introduction of 
iodine into the pyrotartaric acid molecule, with subsequent s^aratian 
of hydriodic acid. 

(b.) Formation of Uvitic acid .—By the decomposition of pyroraoemic 
acid with excess of barium hydrate, Strecker and Finkh obtained 
oxalic acid, uvitic acid, and a syrupy acid which they called uvitoic 
acid (Uvitonsaure). The salts of this acid do not crystallise, and 
analyses thereof led to discordant results. On theoretical grounds 
they assumed its composition to be C 9 H 12 O 7 . The author expiosses 
the reaction by the following equation:— 6 (C 3 H 408 ) = CsHgO* + 

2(C2HA) + 2 KC 2 HA) t H.O. 

The formation of uvitoic acid is here not taken into considera¬ 
tion. It was found that the syrupy acid named above is an impure sub¬ 
stance, and analyses of its salts gave results quite different from those 
obtained by Streoker and Finkh, The author found acetic acid as a 
product of the decomposition, when pure pyroraoemic acid was used, 
this Strecker and Finkh could not do, as they worked with a substance 
containing two-thirds of acetic acid. The formation of uvitic acid is 
regarded as due to the decomposition of a chain of four pyroracemic 
acid molecules, uvitoic acid being considered as an easily decomposiblo 
intermediate product, which wholly or partially splitting up, and 
acetic acid proportionately more or less occurring, confirms the view 
that the detached groups CO.OH and CO—CO.OH are not resolved 

info carbon dioxide, glycollic, and oxalic acids, but into carbon dioxide, 
acetic, and oxalic acids. By boiling barium pyroracemate with water, 
pyrotartaric, uvic, and uvitic acids are fonned. Uvitoic acid is con¬ 
sidered as a peculiar anhydride-like body, containing a uvitic acid 
residue. Farther experiments have shown that uvitoic acid, it treated 
oontinuously with barium hydrate, is converted into uvitic acid; by 
mere exposure to the air it is also so converted. The decomposition 
products of pyroraoemic acid are, thercitfore, carbon dioxide, acetic 
acid, oxalic and uvitic acids. 


W. S. 
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Oiqrpyrotartaric Acid, a derivative of Ethyl Aceto-aoetate. 

By E* DUMAE 9 AT (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1337—1339). 

When ethyl aoeto<>acetate is heated on the water^bath with half its 
weight of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid for three hours, and the product 
thereby formed is afterwards heated with hydrochloric acid, the fol¬ 
lowing reactions take place:— 


CHs—CO—CHr-COAHft + CNH = CHa—COH-^CH^—CO,CA; 

(Ethyl aoeto-acetate). I 

ON 

CH»-COH—CHs—CO«CjH» + 3H»0 = CH,—COH—CHa—C0,H 


i 


!N 


+ NHs + 0,H,0. 


L 


H 


The product is an oxypyrotartaric acid, which has not yet been 
obtained in the crystalline form. On neutralising it with baiyia-water 
and l)oiling the aqueous solution of the salt thus formed, carbon dioxide 
is evolved, barium carbonate is deposited, and there remains a solution 
in which hydrochloric acid sots free an acid having all the properties 
of acotonic acid. This reaction is represented as follows;— 

CHa—COH—CH* 

I I . CH3-COH—CHaN 

2 CO 2 COa -f HaO = I ) 

\ CO2 /^Ba + 

Ba 

CO 2 "4“ BaOOa. 


The oxypyrotartaric acid is decomposed by distillation, yielding 
water, citraconic anhydride, and a body having the properties of iso¬ 
propyl alcohol. The formation of these products may be represented 
by the following equations :— 


CHa—COH—CH 2 —CO 2 H = CHa—CH.OH—CHa -f 200^; 

I Isopropyl alcohol. 

C0.H 

CH 3 --.COH—CHa—COaH = 2HaO -h CH 3 —C=CH 


io, 


H 


io CO 

V 

Citraconic anhydride. 


J. R. 


The Stfuctiire and Formatioii of Organic Colouring Matters 
or Dye-stofih. By 0. N. W itt (Deut. Chem. Gos. Ber,, ix, 522— 
527). 

While neither bensenc nor its nitro-, amido-, or hydroxy.derivatives 
are colouring matters, we find that the nitraJiiUnes and nitrophenols 
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belong to that class; bat they become colourless when acetyl is intro¬ 
duced into the former, or an alcohol-radical replaces in the latter the 
hydrogen of the hydroxyl. From this it follows that the colour of 
such bodies depends on the presence of a nitro-group and a group 
capable of forming salts. A compound requiring one of the latter 
group to become a colour may be called a chromogen, and the group 
which, when introduced into such a colourless body, imparts to it a 
colour, is a chromophor. Thus, nitrobenzene is the chromogen of 
nitramline, and nitrophenol and nitroxyl their chromophors. The dif¬ 
ferent nitrodiphenylamines are all acids and dye-stufFs, and theii* 
tinctorial power increases with the number of the nitroxyls. 

Azobenzene, although a coloured body, is not a colouring matter, 
neither is benzidine, but by introducing the chromophor — NziN —, 
beautiful colours are produced. Amido- and oxyazobenzene are also 
dyes, and so is triamido-azobenzene (Manchester brown). 

06H4[N=N.C6H3(NH2)2]2.—The corresponding body, C 6 H 4 []Srii:]Sr. 
CfiH 3 (OH) 2 ] 2 , is a similar body, but has acid properties. 

These free colouring matters are always less coloured than their salts. 
Thus, while the nitranilines, nitrophenols, picric acid, &c., are pale 
yellow, their salts are dark yellow, orange, or red, and the salts of 
yellow amidoazobenzene and oxyazobenzene are purple or orange-red. 
Nitroazobenzene is neutral and no dye-stuff, but azonitrometbylphenyl 
is a yellow dye, because it is a derivative of the acid nitromethaue. 

The coloured derivatives of anthraquinone show that the two groups 
CO can also act as a chromophor, if a salt-forming group is introduced; 
alizarin, purpurin, nltroalizarin, and diamido-anthraquinone are dye¬ 
stuffs ; and their salts have a deeper colour than the free compounds. 
Of the many isomerides of alizarin, only quinizarin and xanthopnr- 
purin are dye-stuffs; it seems, therefore, that such compounds must 
contain one hydroxyl in the ortho-position with regard to the ebro- 
mophor:— 





Alizarin. Quinizarin. Xanthopurpurin. 


The chromogen of fl uoresorcin is not known; it must be a colour- 

CO—CcH* 


less body, having the constitution C( 


^CO—C,H, 


and may be called 


fluoresceogen. Its chromophor is O as well as phthalyl, C«H 4 (CO)a, 
the latter is not sufficient, because phenolphthalein is no colouring 
matter. Fluorescein is a fugitive yellow colour, but its substitution- 
products dye fast colours, the most beautiful being the tefcrabromo- 
compound or eosin. It appears from this, that of colouring matters 
having an analogous constitution, that forming the most stame salts is 
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the best oolonr, while in analogcms bodies a change in the salt-forming 
groups does not much influence the shade:— 




Amidazobenzene 

Oxyazubenzene 



^izarin 1 ^ violet. 

Diamidanthraquinone J 
Rosaniline 1 , 

Rosolic acid / ’ 

Tefcramidotetrazotriphenyl 1 , 
Tetroxytetrazotriphenyl j 


C. S. 


Reactions of a-Dinitrochlorobenzene. ByWiLLGERODT 
(Deut, Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 977—982). 

I, When fl-dinitrocblorobenzene is added to an alcoholic solution of 
aniline and hydrogen sulphide, a reaction takes place, resulting chiefly 
in the formation of the two following bodies, which are readily sepa¬ 
rated by taking advantage of their different degrees of solubility in 
alcohol. 

1. The more soluble body is a^dmitrophenylaniline, HjNr(C 5 H 6 )C 6 H 3 
(NOa)^. It crystallises, when pure, in long yellowish-red needles, which 
melt at 18G°—187". 

2. The less soluble product forms a yellow powder melting at 272®— 
280°. Its composition agrees approximately with the formula 
HS—CgH 3(N02)2, which is that of a-dinitrophenyl-mercaptan. It 
has not been further investigated. 

II. a-Dinitrochlorobenzene, when heated to 100®—130® with alcoholic 
ammonia in sealed tubes, yields a^dirUtrcphenylmiine^ H 2 N—C 6 H 3 (N 02 ) 2 , 
melting at 182®—183". 

III. When a-dinitrochlorobenzene (1 mol.) is boiled with toluidine 
(2 mol.) dissolved in alcohol, the solution on cooling deposits reddish- 
yellow crystals of a^dinitrophenyltoluidirie (orthoparanitrophenylpar- 
amidotoluene), melting at 137°. The mother-liquor of these crystals 
contains toluidine hydrochloride. Hence the reaction may be repre¬ 
sented thus;— 

-f CflH3(N02)2Cl = HN<; -h H^NaHv.HCl. 

^CflHaCNO*)* 

a-Dinitropbenyltoluidine dissolves easily in alcohol, ether, and 
glacial acetic acid. It is very readily taken up by strong sulphuric 
acid, which, however, deposits the greater part on addition of water. 
It melts at 136°. 

IV. When two molecules of a-dinitrochlorobenzene are boiled with 
throe molecules or more of benzidine, the solution, on cooling, deposits 
brownish crystals of monO'-a-dinitrophenyUhenzidine^ {nwno-orthopara^^ 
ndr(phenyUhenzidine)* This is a neutral body, melting at 245®. Its 
formation is represented thus;— 

30x 2H«(NH02 + 2CeH3(N03),Cl = CuHs(NH,),.2H01 

C 3 H 4 NH 3 

+ 2 I /H 

C,H 4 N< 

^C.H,(N 0,)4 
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But whw equal numbeis of molecules of o-dmitrooMor^bemKeue 
and benzidine are heated to 100*^-^150^ with alcohol in sealed tubes 
for some hours, the chief product is di-a-dinitropheii/yhhenzidine 
oHhopa/rimiirophenyUbenaid/ine^f a yellow pulverulent substance melt¬ 
ing above 330**, and dissolving sparingly in all ordinary solvents, 
but easily in strong sulphuric acid, with which it forms u hue 
violet solution. The formation of the body is represented by the 
equation— 


2C»H8(NH2)8 + 206H8(NOO*C1 =: CuHe(NH2)2,2H01 

.CeH3(NO,). 

CeH4N< 

I >T 

+ 


CeH^N/ 


H 

H 


UHaCNOa). 


i. R. 


Dlnitroparadibromobenzenes and their Derivatives. 

By P. T. Austen (Deut. Ohem. Ges. Ber., ix, 621—6*23). 

Pure crystallised dibromobenzene, when heated with a mixture of 
strong sulphuric and fuming nitric acid, is converted into a mixture of 
a-, | 8 -, and 7 -dinitroparadibromobenzenes. The o-compound, which is 
the principal product, is obtained pure by crystallising the mixture 
repeatedly from carbon bisnlpbide, and finally from glacial acetic 
acid. 

a-Linitropariidibromolenzene, when pure, crystallises from glacial 
aoetic acid in short white shining needles or small prisms, and from 
carbon bisulphide in small hard white crystals. It is insoluble in 
water, but easily soluble in hot absolute alcohol. Volatilises with 
water-vapour. Melts at 159°. Its composition agrees with the for¬ 
mula 08 H 2 Br 2 (N 02 ) 3 . The crystals, when heated to 100** with sU'oug 
alcoholic ammonia in sealed tubes, are con^^erted into 

Nitroparadihromaniline, C 6 H 2 Br 2 (N 02 )NH 3 . This substance forms 
orange or red needles, which melt at 75°. It volatilises with water- 
vapour, and dissolves freely in most solvents. It reacts with amyl, 
nitrite at the c^rdinary temperature to form ordinary mononitropara- 
dibromobenzene. 

J. R. 


Synthesis of Symmetrical Ethyl-dimethyLbenzene. 

By E. Weoblewskt (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 495—498). 

Bromoxylidine in alcoholic solution, when treated with nitrous acid, 
yields a bromoxylene boiling at 204°, and remaining fluid at —20°. 
When a mixture of this bromoxylene and etliyl bromide is warmed 
with sodium, a reaction takes place, resulting in the formation of the 
hydrocarbon C 6 H 3 (C 2 H 6 )((JH 3 ) 2 , which boils at 185°, is fluid at —20**, 
and has the sp. gr. 0*861. This substance yields mesitylenic and 
oxyuvitic acids by oxidation with dilute nitric acid. 


J. R. 
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Aotion of Ammonia on Ghloraoetylbensene. By W. Stadel 
and L. Rugheimeb (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 798). 


In their last p^er, the authors state that the prodnct of this reaction 
appears to be OiH 6 .CO.CHa.NH 2 ; they have since found that it does 
not contain nitrogen, and is probably identical with Grabe’s benzoyl- 
carbinol, C6H6.CO.CHa.OH. 

c. a 


On the Constitution of Naphthalene. By F. W be den 

(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 590—592). 

The author proposes for naphthalene, instead of the symmetrical 
structural formula now adopted, the following formula (I), which he 
considers to bo more in accordance with known facts. He believes 
also that an isomeric naphthalene is possible, the structure of which 
is represented by the formula II:— 


I. 


CH 

CH 


CH 


V 

CH 


C--CH, 

I CH 


II. 


CH 

CH 



R. 


Benzylnaphthalene. 

By P. Miguel (Bull Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 2—6). 

This hydrocarbon is best prepared by beating in a large flask 140 parts 
of naphthalene, 20 parts of zinc-dust, and 100 parts of pure benzyl 
chloride. As soon as the reaction commences, the flask is put into 
tepid water, and when it is over the product is dLstilled in small retorts. 
First naphthalene passes over; the temperature rising gradually to 
240®, and then rapidly to 310^ when benzylnaphthalene begins to 
distil as a yellowish oil, having a violet fluorescence, and solidifying 
quickly to a crystalline mass. When the distillation slackens, the 
receiver is changed, and now a red, fetid oil with a green fluorescence 
condenses, from which, on standing for some days, one-fonrth of its 
w’cight of benzylnaphthalene crystallises out. 

To purify the hydrocarbon, it is pressed out and redistilled, the portion 
boiling between 340®—850® being collected separately and allowed to 
crystallise very slowly from a mixture of alcohol and ether (or carbon 
sulphide). It forms monocliuic prisms, melting at 58'6®, and having 
at 17® the specific gravity 1166, and boiling at 330^—340®. When 

{ mre it is quite odourless, but it generally retains a trace of naphtha* 
ene which may be removed by boiling it with water. 

With chlorine it forms syrupy substitution-products, and on treat¬ 
ing it with bromine in presence of carbon sulphide it yields a syrupy 
monobromide, CnHisBr, while by the direct action of bromine solid 
and very insoluble products are formed. Cold faming nitric acid 
converts it into Ci 7 Hii(N 02 ) 8 , which is a yellow, amorphous solid. 
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When the hydrocarbon is heated with a mixture of equal parts of 
common and of fuming sulphuric acid, the greater paH disaolyes, 
yielding benzylnaphthdienesulphonic acid, CnHuSOs, which was 
obtained pure by decomposing the lead-salt with hydrogen sulphide. 
It does not crystallise; neither do its very soluble salts, except 
CiTHiaSOaK -f HsO, which crystallises from alcohol in thin needles. 

On fusing this salt with potash, a phenol is formed, which in the 
crude state forms a soft brown mass having a very disagreeable smell. 

The hydrocarbon forms with picric acid a compound crystallising 
in yellow needles, which are decomposed at 100 ®. 

C. S. 

On two Naphthalene-disulphonic Acids and some Derivatives. 

By R. Ebert and V. Mbbz (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 592— 

When naphthalene is heated to 160®—180® with five times its weight 
of strong sulphuric acid, it dissolves therein easily and completely, 
forming two disulphonic acids (distinguished by the authors as a- and 
/S-acids), which maybe separated by taking advantage of the difference 
in solubility of their calcium salts, the /3-compound being much less 
soluble than the other, and not more soluble in boiling than in cold 
water. The calcium salts, when treated with potasl) or soda, yield the 
corresponding alkali salts. 

.SO2CI 

Naphthalene-disulphonic chlorides^ . These bodies are 

^SO^Cl 

formed by heating the potassium salts of the disulphonic acids to 140® 
with phosphorus pentachloride. The reaction is expressed by the 
equation— 

.SO2OK RO2CI 

CioH 8 < ^ 2FCh = CioHZ -f 2 KC 1 2 POCI 3 . 

^SO*OK ^SO.Cl 

^ The o-compound crystallises in fine transparent, colourless, four- or 
six-sided plates. The crystals deposited from ether remain transpa- 
rent, but those obtained from benzene turn opaque and porcelain-like, 
without altering in weight. The /3-eompound crystallises from hot 
saturated solutions in tufts of white needles. The two chlorides differ 
greatly in solubility, the former dissolving in 7‘5 parts of benzene and 
easily in glacial acetic acid and ether, while the latter requires 221 
parts of benzene, and dissolves only sparingly in the other liquids. 

The a-chloride melts at 157®—158®; the (S-chloride at 226®. Both 
carbonise when heated, evolving sulphur dioxide. They are very 
slowly decomposed by water at the boiling heat, but more rapidly at 
150® in sealed tubes, the products being hydrochloric acid and the 
respective disulphonic acids:— 

0,oHe(S02Cl)3 4- 2 H 2 O = CioHeCSOaOH), + 2HC1, 

At 200® the disulphonic acids are resolved into sulphuric acid and 
naphthalene. 
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.SO 2 NH, 

Nmhth^lene-disulMhamides^ CioH<i<; . These bodies are formed 

^S02NH2 

by triturating the disulphonic chlorides with ammonium carbonate 
and heating the mixture with strong ammonia. The a-amide crystal¬ 
lises from hot saturated solutions in water or alcohol in silvery needles, 
wliicli melt at 242°—343°. The ^-amide crystallises best from boiling 
amyl alcohol in needles which remain unmelted at 305°. 

SO 2 OH 

Naphthalene-disulphonic Acids, CioH6<f • The pure acids are 

^saoH 

best prepared by decomposing the respective chlorides with water at 
150° (see above), or they may be obtained by decomposing their lead 
salts with hydrogen sulphide. The a-acid crystallises from its aqueous 
solution in a vacuum in shining pointed needles: the /3-acid forms 
small brilliant lamin®. Both acids are very freely soluble in water, 
and deliquesce in the air. Though dibasic, they yield only neutral 
salts, which are exceedingly stable, being decomposed only at a red 
beat. The salts of the a-acid are much more soluble than those of the 
|S-acid, and readily form supersaturated solutions. As a rule, the 
former crystallise much more easily than the latter. The author has 
analysed the potassium, sodium, calcium, barium, and lead salts of 
both acids, and in most cases determined their solubility in water. 

CN 

DIcyatufnaphthalenes, CioHtt<^ . These bodies are obtained by 

distilling small quantities of the dry potassium salts of a- and j3- 
naphthalerio-disulphonic acids with potassium cyanide. They closely 
resemble each other externally, and both sublime easily in long white 
needles. The a-compound melts at 207°—268°; the /3-compound at 
290°—297°: the former is the more easily soluble. When heated to 
20 ()°—210° with hydrochloric acid, or when boiled with a solution of 
potash in amyl alcohol, they are converted into— 

CO^H 

NdphthaJene-dlcarhonlc Acids, CioIl}<^ , in accordance with tlie 

^CO^H 

following equation :— 

CiuHo(CN)2 4- 411,0 = C„.H6(C0,H)2 + 2^,. 


These acids crystallise in needles, which are very sparingly soluble 
and melt only above 300°, with decomposition. They form neutral 
salts, which, with the exception of those of tlie alkalis, are very 
sparingly soluble, the salts of the a-acid being, however, the more 
freely soluble. The potassium, calcium, and silver salts of both acids 
have been analysed. The free acids, when distilled with excess of 
calcium hydrate, are resolved into naphthalene and carbon dioxide. 

a*Dioxyna.phthalene and 0~NaphthoUsulphon{c Acid, —The isomeric 
napbthalene-disulphonic acids behave differently on heating them with 
potash. The a-acid, when heated to 250° with potassium hydrate and 
water, is converted into dioxynaphthalene. This body crystallises 
from benzene in long colourless needles, agreeing in composition with 
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the formula OioHii(OH),. It dissolves easily in hot water, ether, and 
alcohol. Alkaline and ethereal solutions blacken in the air. The 
pure substance melts at 186*^, and sublimes at IGO""—170®, Its aqueous 
solution is coloured dark-red by bleaching powder and by nitric acid. 

|8-Ifaphthalene-disulphonio acid, when heated with potash, is con¬ 
verted into iS-naphthol-sulphonic acid, the potassium salt of which 
crystallises in long colourless needles or silvery laminoa, having the 
formula OioHe(OH)S020K + aq. The free acid, obtained by decom¬ 
posing the lead salt with hydrogen sulphide, crystallises in white 
lamin® melting at 122°. It appears to be identical with Schafer’s 
naphtholsulphonic acid from jS-naphthol. The potassium salt, when 
heated to 200° with hydrochloric acid, is resolved into /3-naphthol and 
acid potassium sulphate. 

J • It, 

Phenolmetasulphonic Acid. By L. Barth and C. Senhofer 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 9G9—^974). 

This substance, which has not hitherto been known with certainty, is 
obtained by the authors as follows:—Metabenzene-disulphonic acid, 
dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water, is beated to 
170°—^180° with two or three times its weight of potassium hydrate 
in a silver basin. The solution gradually becomes more and more 
concentrated until it acquires a thick pulpy consistence, at which stage 
the heating is stopped. The product is then dissolved in water, neu- 
trallised with sulphuric acid, and evaporated, and the residue is 
exhausted with absolute alcohol, which takes up potassium phenol- 
metasnlphonate, leaving potassium sulphate uudissolved. The alcoholic 
solution, when evaporated, deposits crystals of the new salt, from which 
the free acid is obtained by adding to it the necessary quantity of 
sulphuric acid and a little water, evaporating to a syrup, agitating this 
with a mixture of alcohol and ether, filtering from potassium sulphate, 
and distilling with water. The acid thus obtained in aqac/ous solution 
is purified by converting it into lead-salt, decomposing the latter with 
hydrogen sulphide, and evaporating the liquid to a syrup, which 
gradually deposits the acid in delicate needles. The crystals dried in 
a vacuum contain 2 mols. of water; at 100°—112° they retain J mol., 
which is expelled at 140°. The acid gives a violet coloration with 
ferric chloride. Analysis agrees with the formula C 6 H 4 (HO)SOaH. 

The potassium salt, C 6 H 4 (H 0 )S 03 K.H 30 , crystallises in a mass of 
small needles, which melt at 200 °— 210 °, and efiloresce in the air. 
A basic potassium salt, obtained by dissolving the neutral salt and the 
necessary quantity of potash in alcohol, crystallises in silky needles. 
The ba/rimu salt, (C 6 H 5 .H 0 .S 08 )aBa, forms laminas very easily soluble 
in water. The copper salt, (CflH 4 .H 0 .S 03 ) 2 Cu + 6 H 2 O, crystallises in 
large bright-green rhombic tables, very freely soluble in water. The 
dried salt is extremely hygroscopic, taking up water from calcium 
chloride. The lead salt, (C6H4.H0.S08)*Pb -f 3 H 2 O, forms colourless 
quadratic tables. The silver salt crystallises in delicate needles, which 
dissolve easily in water. The cmmmvwm salt crystallises from strong 
solutions in fine needles, and from dilute solutions in tables: it is 
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freely soluble in water. The sodium salt erystallkes with 1 mol. of 
water in large rhombic tables. 

Potassium phenolmetasulphonate, when heated to 250° with potash, 
exchanges the group SO 3 H for HO, yielding resorcin free from hydro- 
quinono or pyrocatechin. This benaviour of the meta-acid distin¬ 
guishes it from the isomeric acids, neither of which yields resorcin 
when similarly treated. 

The following table exhibits the differences observed by the authors 
in some of the salts of the three phenolsulpEonic acids:— 


Salt. 

Meta-acid (new). 

Ortho-acid. 

Para-acid. 

K 

Melts at 200®. Crystal¬ 
lises in masses of 
confused microscopic 
needles with 1 mol. 
water. 

Melts at 240®. Crys¬ 
tallises in long flat i 
needles, with 2 mol. 
water. 

Does not melt at 260°. 
Crystallises in fmhy- 
drous hexagoiml tables. 

Ba 

Small laminae, com- 
poped of microscopic 
needles, containing i 
mol. water. 

Indistinctly crystalline 
masses with 2 mol. 
water. Very soluble 
in water. 

Long silky matted nee¬ 
dles, containing 3 mol. 
water. 

Pb 

Crystallises in large 
rhombic tables, con¬ 
taining 3 mol. water. 

Indistinct tables, with 

1 mol. water. Dis¬ 
solves with great diffi¬ 
culty in water. 

Long needles grouped in 
nodules. Contains 2 
mol. water. 

Cu 

Large thin bright green 
rhombic tables, con¬ 
taining 6 mol, water. 

Pale-blue prisms. 

Thick blue plates, resem¬ 
bling cupric sulphate. 
Contains 10 mol. water. 

Na 

Flat needle's, or large 
rhombic tables, with 

1 mol. water. 

Indistinctly erystaUine 
masses, containing 
mol. w ater. 

Prismatic ciystals, con¬ 
taining 2 mol. water. 


J. R. 


Action of Ethyl Nitrate on Benzoic Acid in presence of Con¬ 
centrated Sulphuric Acid. By F. Pittica (Deut. Chem. Ges. 
Ber., ix, 794—795), 

When a solution of equal numbers of molecules of benzoic acid and 
ethyl nitrate in pure ether is added to concentrated sulphuric acid, at 
a temperature not exceeding 75'^', a little metanitrobenzoic acid is 
formed, together with a large quantity of ethyl benzoate and a liquid 
boiling at 270°—28U°. The latter was decomposed by potash, and 
thus an acid obtained, melting at 136°—137°, and consisting of a com- 

f ound of benzoic acid and the nitrobenzoic acid, melting at 128°— 
30°. 


C. S. 
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Nitrobensoio Acids. By F. Fittica 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 788—794). 

The author formerly described a fourth nitrobenzoic acid melting at 
127®, which is converted into common nitrobenzoic acid, melting at 
142®, by preparing the ethylic ether and decomposing the latter with 
potash. The new acid is formed only by using a nitric acid of no 
higher specific gravity than 1*42, which is mixed with the same quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid. The nitration must take place at a temperature 
not exceeding 60®, and in the purification no caustic baryta must be 
used. If these conditions are not attended to, only common nitroben- 
zoic acid is produced. The nitro-acid thus obtained did not melt at 
127®, bat at 135®—136°, but yet the author believes it to be a new 
isomeride, because the corresponding amido-acid differs from common 
or metamidobenzoic acid. 

The ainido-acid is obtained by the action of tin and hydrochloric 
acid at a temperature not exceeding 60®, or by dissolving the nitro-acid 
in an excess of cold dilute ammonia, and saturating the liquid with 
hydrogen sulphide at 70°—80°. It melts at 154°—156°, or at 156°— 
158°, is almost tasteless, and less soluble in water than the meta-acid, 
which has an intensely sweet taste. Its lead-salt is a heavy yellow 
powder, dissolving in 400 parts of hot water, while lead metamidoben- 
zoate is readily soluble in hot water, and crystallises in colourless 
needles. 

The sulphate of the new amido-acid crystallises in thick, short, 
yellowish prisms, melting at 225°, while that of the meta-compound 
forms thin, silky, white needles, melting at 235°, and being more freely 
soluble. 

When the new nitro-acid is reduced by hydrogen sulphide, in the 
form of the normal ammonium-salt, a compound of the amido- and 
nitro-acid C 8 H 4 (NH 2 )C 02 H 4* C 6 H 4 (!N 02 )C 02 H is formed, separating 
from hot water in yellowish indistinct crystals, which concentrated 
sulphuric acid resolves into its constituents. 

C. S. 

Sulphoparachlorobenzolc Acid, By Theodor Collen 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 758—760). 

This acid was prepared by passing the vapour of sulphuric anhydride 
into parachlorobenzoic acid dried at 100°, and finely triturated; or by 
mixing parachlorobenzoic acid with fuming sulphuric acid at the ordi¬ 
nary temperature, and promoting the reaction by gently warming the 
mixture. Its formation was accompanied by tliat of a small quantity 
of an isomeric acid, from which it was separated by ciystallisation of 
the lead salts. 

Sulphoparachlorobenzoic acid crystallises from its aqueous solution 
in white needles containing 3 mol. of water. When heated it yields a 
sublimate of parachlorobenzoic acid. The lead salt crystallises in 
rhombic tables, with 4 mol. of water; its hot aqueous solution readily 
deposits a basic salt. The barium salt forms tabular crystals, with 
8 mol. of water. The copper salt is deposited in long blue needles, 
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containing 6 molft. of water, and deliquescing in the air. The neutral 
poiamum salt forms crystals resembling quartz : the acid salt crystallises 
in needles. 

_ J. E. 

Miscellaneous Notes. By C. Bottinger 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 802—804). 

SULPHOPARABROMOBENZOIC add yields a chloride, melting at 155°, with 
decomposition; by the action of zinc-dust on its alcoholic solution no 
sulphobenzoic acid is formed, but one containing both sulphur and 
bromine, which seems to be formed by a reaction analogous to 
Zincke’s. 

By the action of hydrogen sulphide on pyroracemic acid, a thio- 

lactic acid, CH 3 . 0 H(SH).C 02 H is formed. , 

_ C. S.^ 

Decomposition of Oxethylcarbimidamidobenzoic Acid by 
Nitrous Acid. By P. Grikss (Deut. Chem. Ger. Ber., ix, 
796—798). 

This compound, which is obtained by the action of cyanogen on 
an alcoholic solution of metamidobenzoic acid, has the constitution 

CcHi.NH I ^ . When treated in hydrochloric acid solu¬ 

tion with nitrous acid it yields the body CioHnNO*, crystallising 
from hot water in soft, glistening plates melting at 189°. This body 
is an acid. The barium salt, (CioHioN 04 ) 2 Ba -h 2 H 2 O, forms white, 
indistinct crystals ; the silver salt, CioHioNO^Ag, is a white crystalline 
precipitate. When the acid is boiled with baryta-water, it takes up water 
and yields amidobenzoic acid, carbon dioxide, and alcohol. It belongs 
therefore to the class of urethanes, and is consequently also formed 
by the action of chlorocarbonic ether on amidobenzoic acid. Its 
formation from oxethylear bimidamidobenzoic acid is explained as 
follows:— 

C,H4.NH I o^nh)OC.H. + = C 0 H 4 .NH I qo.OCjH, 

-h Ni -f" H 2 O. 

c. s. 

On |S-Benzhydrylbenzoic Anhydride and S-Benzylbenzoic 
Acid. By F. Rotering and Th. Zincke (Deut. Chem. Ges. 
Ber., ix, 031—633). 

/S-Benzoylbenzoic acid, CgHs—CO—CeHi—COaH, behaves towards re¬ 
ducing agents in the same manner as the a-acid, the group CO being 
transformed into CH.OH: but the acid thus formed is not stable, 
and breaks up at the moment of its formation into water and an 
anhydride— 

C 0 H 5 —CH—CeH* 

i 

o-co 

VOL. XXX. 2 E 
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This Body crystalises from hot alcohol or other in colourless prisms 
and from dilute acetic acid in laminre, which melt at 115^ and sublime 
at a higher temperature. By oxidation with potassium bichrorrrate 
and sulphuric acid it is re-converted into |S.benzoylbenzoic acid. It is 
remarkably indifferent towards bases, being dissolved only slowly by 
caustic alkalis and their carbonates and not at all affected by ammonia. 
When heated to 140° with phosphorous pentachloride, it yields antlira- 
quinone and chlorinated derivatives thereof. 

By the prolonged action of sodium amalgam on jS-benzoylbenzoIc 
acid the reducing action is carried further, resulting in the formation 
of ^•benzjflhenzoio aeid^ CeHs—CHg— 06114 —COOH, which crystallises 
from weak spirit in brilliant needles, melting at 114° and subliming 
without decomposition at a higher temperature. The barium and 
calciiJta salts of this acid are crystalline, the silver salt is amorphous. 
The methyl-ether, CuHn02CH3, is a thick, colourless liquid, soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 

J. R. 

Rosolic Acid. By C. Liebekmann and F. Schwarzee 
(Dent. Cliem. Ges. Ber., ix, 800—802). 

Rosoltc acid is readily formed by adding 1 part of sulphuric acid 
diluted with one-third of its weight of glacial acetic acid to a mixture 
of 1 part of phenol and 2*5 parts of salicylaldehyde, and heating the 
mixture on a water-bath after the rather violent action is over. Tt 
was purified by converting it into the magnesium-salt as well as into 
Dale and Scborleramer’s sodium-sulphide compound. Its formation is 
easily explained— 

CeHcO “b 2C7H6O2 ~ C/26H14G3 2H2G. 

When salicylaldehyde is treated with sulphuric acid without the 
presence of phenol, a different red colouring matter is obtained, wliich 
dissolves in alkalis with a more purplish-red colour and forms a more 
soluble magnesium-salt. 

c. s. 


Derivatives of Uvitic Acid. By C. Bottinger 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 804—810). 

This acid, heated with a mixture of nitric acid and sulphuric acid, 
yields, besides other products, two mononitro-compounds. 

a-Mohimiitrouvitlc acid is the chief product; it dissolves but very 
sparingly in cold water and a little more freely in boiling water, and 
crystallises in groups of needles or single-pointed prisms, molting at 
220°—227° and containing 2 mols. of water. 

B'Mononiirouvitic acid, is much more freely soluble in water, and 
forms acute rhombohedrons, melting at 249°—250 and containing Indf 
a mol. of water. 

The potassium-salt of the a-acid is very soluble and forms mirro- 
Rcopic needles containing 1 mol. of water. The barium-salt dissolves 
but sparingly in hot water and forms slender needles, which lose 1 rnol. 
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of water at 160^^. The calcium-salt, which is more soluble, crystallises 
iu needles with 3 mols. of water. 

The two nitro-acids were treated with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
and thus the amido-acids obtained. 

a^Arnidouvitic mid is insoluble in water and sparingly soluble in hot 
alcohol, from which it crystallises in small yellow needles, melting and 
decomposing at 240°. Its impure alcoholic solution shows a splendid 
greenish-blue fluorescence, but that of the pure acid is less beautiful 
and of a reddish-blue, ^-mmiamidouviti^ acid possesses very similar 
properties and melts under decomposition at 250“—255°. 

When the a-acid is submitted to the diazo-reaction, it is converted 
into oi-oxyuvitic acid, which is identical with that which Oppenheim 
and Pfaff obtained by the action of chloroform on sodacetic ether. 
The /3-acid yields an oxyacid crystallising from hot water in long, 
brittle needles, which decompose at 220“, giving off the smell of 
phenol, 

c. s. 


A Double Salt of Quinio and Acetic Acids. 

By E. Gundklach (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 500). 

The salt originally obtained was quinate and acetate of calcium, 
which was found iu some commercial quinate of calcium. The double 
salt may be prepared by mixing solutions of quinate and acetate of 
calcium in molecular proportions, and evaporating the liquid until a 
(jrust begins to form upon the sides of the containing vessel. In a 
day or twm the whole becomes crystalline. The salt is stable and may 
be purified by crystallisation. Its formula is— 

C,Hi.O«—Ca—-f H^O. 

This water is not lost at 150°, above which temperature the salt 
decomposes. 

If from a solution of the salt the lime be removed by oxalic acid, and 
the liquid bo concentrated, acetic acid is evolved and quinic acid 
crystallises out. 

C. H. P. 

Pormation of Azo-compounds. By Anton Fleischer 
(I)eut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 992). 

Diphenylsulphocarbamide, when added in small quantities to fuming 
nitric acid, is violent ly acted on. The resulting red liquid, when poured 
into water, deposits a considerable quantity of a yellow nitro-compound, 
which after drying is partly soluble and partly insoluble in alcohol. 
The insoluble portion dissolves easily in strong nitric acid, forming 
a solution which, on standing, deposits small yellow crystals very 
sparingly soluble iu water. Analysis of this substance shows it to be 
tetranitrazoxybenzene, 0 i 2 Ha(N 02 ) 4 N 20 . 

Diphenylsulphocarbamide dissolves in strong sulphuric acid, with 
slight rise of temperature. The solution, when heated, evolves gases 
containing sulphur dioxide and oxysulphidc, and on pouring the 

2 E 2 
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resulting mass into water and allowing it to stand for two days, it 
becomes converted into a magma of crystals, probably of amidoben- 
zenesulphonic acid. But when the mass, after dilution with water, is 
at once neutralised with potash, aniline separates out. Most probably 
the reaction consists primarily in the formation of sulphanilic acid, 
which, when neutralised, breaks up thus;— 

CeHsHN—SO3H + KOH = KHSO4 + CeHsNHj. 

I'he formation of amidobenzenesulphonic acid in the above reaction 
is therefore preceded by the formation of sulphanilic acid, which on 
prolonged standing under water is resolved into aniline and sulphuric^ 
acid; and those products further react to form amidobenzene 8 ulphoni(‘ 
ficid. 

. B . 


Phenolbidiazobenzene and Analogous Compounds. 

By Pet ICR Grtess (Deut. Chem. Ges. Bei., ix, 627—630). 

The author has previously shown (Phil. Trans.^ 1864, 688 ) that diazo¬ 
benzene nitrate, when mixed with moist barium carbonate, is converted 
into phenoldiazobenzene and phenolbidiazobenzene, the formation of 
these bodies being due, as he supposc^d, to the combination of the 
phenol first formed in the decomposition with diazobonzene, thus : — 

CeH 4 N, + CeHoO = C12H10N2O; 

Diazobenzenc. Phenol. Phonoldiazob<»nzciK*. 

-f G«HeO = CihHuN 40 . 

PbcnolbidiazoboTizeno 

The correctness of this view, as regards the former compound, was 
confirmed by Kckule and Heidegh, who obtained it by the action of 
diazobenzene nitrate on phenol-potassium; and the author has found 
that the latter compound is fi^rmed with equal facility when a solution 
of phenoldiazobenzene in potash is mixed with aqueous diazobonzene 
nitrate: 

C,,HioN,0 + G.B.'N, = CihHi,N 40 . 

Phenoldiazohe'iizenexhazoiolueney C 19 H 10 N 4 O, is likewise readily formed 
on mixing a solution of phenoldiazobenzene in potash with an equal 
number of molecules of diazotoluene nitrate. The resulting precipitate, 
purified by crystallization from alcohol, forms small yellowish warty 
masses, which melt at 110°. In physical characters it closely resembles 
phenolbid iazobenzene. 

To this class of compounds belong also oxybenzodiazobenzoic acid, 
Ci 4 HicN 206 , and oxybenzobidiazobenzoic acid, C 2 iHi 4 N 407 , two products 
of the decomposition of diazobenzoic acid formerly described by the 
author. They are readily formed by synthesis, the former by mixing 
a solution of oxybenzoic acid in potash with an aqueous solution of sul- 
phodiazobenzoic acid, and adding hydrochloric acid, and the latter by the 
action of sulphodiazobenzoic acid on an alcoholic solution of the former, 

J. R. 
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Azo-derivatives of Diphenyl. By H. Walj> 

(Deat. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix 847). 

By the action of sodium amaigam on para-nitro-diphenyl a beautiful 
brick.red reduction-product was obtained, which is insoluble in ordinary 
solvents, but may be recrystallised from liot aniline, and dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid to which it communicates an intense red 
colour. 

W. S. 


Action of Phosphorus Trichloride on Dimethyl-aniline. 

ByJ. Hanimann (Deut. Chern. Ges. Ber., ix, 845), 

When phosphorus trichloride and dimethyl-aniline are heated for some 
liours to 160°, methyl chloride is abundantly formed, and the ^ueous 
solution of the residue furnishes with sodium hydrate solution a semi¬ 
solid precipitate, which contains much dimethyl-aniline. The latter 
can be removed by boiling with water. The residue recrystallised from 
alcohol furnishes a crystalline w'hite basic body, which appears to be 

On heating with fuming hydrochloric acid to above 160°, this body 
splits up into methyl chloride. It is probable that by completely 
depriving it of methyl by the above treatment, triamidi>-triphenyl-phos- 
phine would be formed, from which triphenyl-phosphine might be 
prepared. The quantity of the compound actually obtained is but 
small. 




Phosphine) base obtained 

yCH, 

P--Call.- N< 

\ CJla 

\ 

N< 


'Iriamidotriphen^’l- 

pliosphine. 

AUJ4-N<( 


\, 


-CaH4—N<( 


H 


\ ^ 

^CaH4-N< 

H 




Tripheuyl- 

phosphint*. 


/CaH., 

/ 

P—CaH.-, 
^CaHa 


w. s. 


Dibenzamide. By L, Barth and 0. Sknhofer 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber,, ix, 975—977). 

This hitherto unknown derivative of benzoic acid has been obtained by 
the authors by Die action of a mixture of sulphuric acid and phosphoric 
anhydride on ryanobenzeiie. It is best prepared as follows :—Cyano- 
benzeiie (7 parts) is slowly added to a mixture of oil of vitriol (7 parts) 
and phosphoric anhydride (4 parts) and agitated therewith till the 
whole becomes homogeneous. After standing for some hours, water is 
added and the solution left to itself, whereupon it deposits a mass oi 
fine needles, which after crystallisation from weak spirit, consist of pure 
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dibenzamide. The product forms lon^ thin colourless needles, which 
meltatl44'^ and decompose without subliming at a higher temperature. 
It dissolves sparingly in boiling water, easily in alcohol, ether, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene. Its reaction is neutral. Analysis agrees with the 
formula Ci 4 HiijN’ 0 *. The formation of the body may be thus repre¬ 
sented : 

2(C6H6.CN) -f 2 H 2 O = (C,H 50 ) 2 .NH + NHs. 

Dibenzamide boiled with potash-ley yields ammonia and potassium 
benzoate. When agitated with dilute soda ley in the cold it forms 
sodmm-dihenzawdde^ (C 7 HflO) 2 NNa, which crystallises from water in 
short prisms containing mol. of wafer. The aqueous solution of 
sodium-dibenzamide gives precipitates with salts of the heavy metals. 
The silver com^nmnd is a white semi-crystal line body. The TmercAiry^ 
ziiic,^ lead^ and copper compounds are curdy precipitates, quickly becoming 
crystalline. 

_ J. R. 

Diethyl- and Dimethyl-Benzamide. By F. Hallmann 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 84G). 

Diethylamine or dimethylamiiie completely freed from water, are 
treated with benzoyl chloride. On account of the energetic action 
taking place, howeyer, the precaution is taken to dilute both fche chlo¬ 
ride and the bases with eight times their volume of ether. The hydro¬ 
chlorides are extracted with water, and the ethereal solution is dried 
over calcium chloride and evaporated. 

BiethyUlenzainide is a colourless oil, boiling at 280'" to 282'\ It is 
not miscible with water, is soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, but is 
reprocipitated on addition of water. 

Dim ethyl-hen zamide crystal Hbcjs, the crystals being easily soluble in 
water, melting from 41° to 42°, and boiling from 255°—257° (uiicor- 
rected). Heated with hydrochloric acid to 200°, the amide separates 
into dimethylammonium chloride and benzoic acid. 

On enclosing in a sealed tube equal vtdames of liquid carbonyl chlo¬ 
ride and dimethyl-benzamide, and leaving the mixture to stand over 
night, a solid white crystalline mass was found in the tube, and on 
opening, streams of pure carbon dioxide escaped. The crystals fumed 
in damp air, smelt like benzoyl chloride, and in presences of water 
decomposed readily, yielding hydrochloric acid and dimethyl-benzamide. 
Thus, phosgene acts on this amide exactly as, according to Wallach’s 
researches, phosphorus pentachloride reacts with the amides:— 

CeHs p. C 6 H 5 

I I/Cl 

CO + CO = COj + c< 

! Vi I 

N(CHa)* NCCHa), 

Dimethylhcnzarnido-chloride .—This body, which is a representative 
of the class, amido-chloridos (Wallach), forms white, deliquescent 
crystals, melting-point, 36°. It is decomposed in presence of moisture, 
thus ;— 
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06H6 
I Cl 

N(CH,) 


C.H. 


\ + H,0 = 2HC1 + CO 

^C1 I 


NCCHs), 


The method given for preparing this ami do-chloride is considered of 
practical interest, as the substance is furnished pure, only carbonic 
oxide being formed bedsides, and escaping, whereas when phosphorus 
pentachloride is used, the oxychloride remains. V. Meyer has already 
shown that the action of phosgene on silver benzoate exactly expresses 
the mode of action of phosphorus pentachloride on the benzoates, 
thus :— 


I 

CO -h CO 

1 \ 

OAg 


Cl 


CeH5 

I 

CO 2 + AgCl + CO 

1 

Cl 


w. s. 


Reactions of Carbodiphenylhnide. By W. Weith 
(Deut. Ohem. Ges. Ber., ix, 810—820). 

WiiKN carbodiphenylimide is heated with diphenylthio-urea to 150°, 
pheiiylthiocarbimide and a-triplienylguanidine are formed : 

C(NCeH,)3 -h CSCNH.CeHs)^ = + CCNCAXNH.CeH^)*. 

The same reaction takes place when a solution of carbodiphenylimide 
in benzene is heated on a water-batb with an alcoholic solution of the 
thio-urca and the theoretical quantity of hydrochloric acid; the pre¬ 
sence of the acid facilitating the formation of the strongly alkaline 
guanidine. 

These reactions explain the action of iodine on disubstituted thio¬ 
ureas, which Hofmann discovered, and which takes place in the follow¬ 
ing way:— 

(1.) CS(NH.CeH5), + I 2 = C(D1C^5)e h S + 2HI. 

The diphenylcarbimide is then further acted upon by an excess of 
the thio-urca as above; at the same time some of the diphenylcarbimide 
takes up water and is transformed into diphenylurea. 

When an alcoholic solution of equal molecules of diparatolylthio- 
nrea, carbodiphenylimide and hydrochloric acid is boiled for an hour, 
it yields paratolylthiocarbimido and a tolylpheuylguanidinc. 

On heating a mixture of diphenyl-urea and carbodiphenylcarbimide, 
phenyl cyaiiate distils over, and a-tripheuylguanidine is left behind; 
this reaction takes place more readily in presence of hydrochloric 
acid. The same products are obtained by heating diphenyl-urea with 
phosphorus trichloride to 145°—150°, which reaction is quite analogous 
to the action of iodine on the thio-nrea. 
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When hydrogen snlphide is passed into a solntion of cyanauilide, 
monophenyl-thionrea is formed : 

0N(NH.C.H,) + H.S + 

c. s. 

PhOBphenyl Bromide and Derivatives. By A. Michaelis and 
H. Kohler (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 519—521). 

When dry hydrobromic acid is passed into boiling pbosphenyl chloride, 
hydrochloric acid is given off, and some benzene, diphenyl, free phos¬ 
phorus and its bromide and chloride are formed, besides phosyhenyl 
hromide, C 6 H 5 PBr 2 , which is a colourless liquid, soon turning yellow, 
and depositing a red body in sunshine. It boils at 255°—257°. Water 
decomposes it into hydrobromic acid, pliosphenylic acid, and a little 
phenylphosphine. The formation of the bye-products of pbosphenyl 
bromide may be explained by the following equations:— 

CeHfiPCU + HBr = CeHe -f PCUBr. 

SPCbBr = 2 PCI 3 -f PBr.,. 

CeH^PClj -f- HBr = CcHsBr -f PC1,H. 

8 PCI 2 H = PH 3 -h 2 PCI 3 . 

PH3 -f PCI3 = P2 3 HC 1 . 

Pbosphenyl bromide is also formed by the action of phosphorus tri¬ 
bromide on mercury-diphenyl. Bromine readily combines with the 
dibromide to tetrabromide, C 6 H 3 PBr 4 forming a dry, reddish-yellow 
mass. It becomes darker on heating, melts at 207 ’, and sublimes in 
needles, which are grouped in stars. It fumes in the air, and water 
decomposes it violently : 

C 6 H 3 PBr 4 -h SB.,0 = CeHsPOCOH)^ -h 4HBr. 

The tetrabromide can take up another molecule of bromine, forming 
CaHsPBrg, which above 110 ° sublimes in dark red prismatic needh^s. 

C. S. 


Hespeiidin. By E. Hoffmann 
(Dent. Cheru. Ges. Ber., ix, 685— 

This glucoside is resolved by dilute acids into glucose and hespi-rofln : 

C22H26O12 = CeHijOe 4 " CifiHuOc. 

The latter compound forms white crystals, melting at 223°, and 
having an intensely sweet taste. It is almost insoluble in cold water, 
but dissolves readily in alcohol and ether, and gives with ferric chloride 
a deep brownish-red colour. Caustic potash resolves it at 100° into 
phloroglucin and liefiperitic acid : 

0 { -I- HzO = C.H,0, + CioHxoOv 
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This acid melts at 225®, but sublimes already at 223®, a small por¬ 
tion being decomposed, with the formation of a body resembling 
vanillin. When the acid is fused with potash, it yields protocatechuic 
acid and acetic acid. 

An aqueous solution of the free acid gives no reaction with ferric 
chloride, which gives with its neutral salts a cinnamon-brown precipi¬ 
tate. 

c. s. 


Aurantiin and Murrayin. By E. Hoffmann 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 690—693). 

Db Vru found in the flowers of Gitrus decnmana a glucoside, which ho 
believed to be hesperidin, but it is quite a ditferent body, which may 
be called aurantiin. It crystallises in small, yellow, monoclinic prisms, 
dissolving freely in hot and 300 parts of cold water, and melting at 
171®. The crystals consist of C 23 H 26 O 12 + 4 H 2 O, and lose their water 
at 100 ® ; they have an intensely bitter taste, and give with feme chloride 
a deep, brownish-red colour. When fused with potash, it yields a 
product, giving with ferric chloride a green colour, which, however, is 
not due to protocatechuic acid. 

De Vrij’s murraijin^ CibH^Oio, which lie found in the flowers of 
Murraya exotica, is also a glucoside, which melts at 170®, and gives 
with ferric chloride a bluish-green colour. 

C. S. 

The Milky Juice of Plumieria Acutifolia and Plumieric Acid. 

By C. A. OuDEMANS (Liebig’s Annalen, olxxxi, 154—175). 

This shrub, which belongs to the family of the Apocyneae, is largely 
grown, chiefly in grave-yards in Java and the other Sunda islands. It 
contains a milky juice, in which Altheer found three new acids, which 
he called a-, /3-, and 7 -plumieric acids. In the old fermented juice he 
also found volatile fatty acids. 

The material which the author examined was collected by Dr. de 
Vrij, who evaporated the fresh juice to dryness at 100°, and obtained 
thus 30*5 per cent, residue, which consisted chiefly of an organic 
calcium salt, a kind of caoutchouc and of resins. 

To isolate the calcium salt, the substance was exhausted with petro¬ 
leum-naphtha and the residue heated with dilute acetic acid, which 
dissolved the salt, while parts of the plant and a humus-like mass re¬ 
mained behind. On concentrating the solution, calcium-salts of 
different forms separate out, w^hich, however, all contain the same 
acid for which the mwaa mi eric add is retained. It has the formula 
C 10 H 10 O 5 , and forms four series of salts, from which it appears that it 
contains one carboxyl and three hydroxyls. It is obtained by con¬ 
verting the calcium-salt into potassium plumierate, decomposing the 
latter with sulphuric acid, and extracting the solution with ether. 

It is readily soluble in alcohol and freely but slowly in ether. In 
cold water it dissolves but very sparingly, and from a hot solution it 
separates in microscopic crystals, or on slow evaporation in indistinct 
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crusts. It melts at 139°, and decomposes a few degrees above, 
CioHfiK^Ofi + SHaO foims monoclinic crystals, ooP, ooPoo and OP, 
and is very soluble and deliquescent. On dissolving the acid in 
ammonia and evaporating the solution under an exsiccator, crystals of 
a deliquescent salt are frequently formed, which give, with silver 
nitrate, a precipitate containing 3 atoms of silver. On standing 
longer, the crystals disappear, and an amorphous residue is obtained, 
which is readily soluble and gives a silver-salt containing two atoms 
of the metal. (CioH 906 ) 5 jCa -f 4 H 2 O is obtained by dissolving equal 
mols. of the acid and the dicalcic salt in water and evaporating, when 
the salt crystallises in small hexagonal pinacoids. It dissolves at 
20® in 200 parts of water, but much more freely in boiling water. 
CioHsCaOs 4- 5 H 2 O exists in the juice of the plant, and forms rhombic 
crystals, showing the fences ooP, ooP 00 , P 00 in OP. One part dis¬ 
solves at 20® in 400 paits of water; in boding water it is a little more 
freely soluble, easily forming supersaturated solutions. ( OioH 706 ) 2 Ca 8 -f 
4 H 2 O, was obtained in small thick prisms by adding lime-water to a 
hot solution of the last salt. A salt with 5 mols. of water was once 
obtained by exhausting the crude caleiurn-salt with liot water. 

Ci()H<<Ag 206 + H 2 O is a white crystalline precipitate; d- 

1 ^H 20 , is a similar body crystallising from hot water in needles. 

When plumieric acid is oxidised by a dilute solution of chromic acid 
it is resolved into formic acid (or carbon dioxide), and the acid, 
Ci)H 804 , which is very sparingly soluble in water. C 9 H 6 Ag 304 , sepa¬ 
rates from a warm solution in fibrous crystals. 

When plumieric acid is heated with water and sodium amalgam on 
a water-bath, it combines slowly with hydrogen to hudrophimieric act'd, 
C 10 H 12 OB, which, on evaporation of its ethereal solution, separates as 
a varnish, liecoming crystalline bn standing, and freely soluble in 
water. 

When plumieric acid is heated above its melting pn’iit, it gives off' 
first water and acetic acid, then an oil having the odour of cinnam- 
aldehyde distils over, and a small quantity of a crystalline substamie 
sublimes. When the oil is oxidised, a crystalline acid is formed. On 
melting plumieric acid with potash, an acid is formed, giving the 
characteristic reactions of salicylic acid. Plumieric acid is most prc>- 
bably an oxymethyldioxycinnamic acid :— 


rCHj.OH 
c,rA C.2H2.CO2H. 

1(0H)2 

c, s. 


Contributions to the Knowledge of Elemi. On Amyrin* 

By E. Buei (N. Rep. Pharm., xxv, 193—204). 

Fluckiger mentioned, in his last reports on the chemistry of elemi, that 
bryo'idin, of the formula (CioHio)2 + 3H2O, constituted only » very 
small proportion of the crystallisable matter present in the lesiii, and 
assumed that the greater part consisied of amyrin of the formula 
(€joHi 6)2 + H2O, which body the author has more fully investigated. 
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Freparation,~Amjvm is found in elemi in the form of microscopic 
prisms, which can be separated from the other ingredients by treat¬ 
ment with cold alcohol, the former being insoluble in that liqjuid. 
By repeatedly recrystallising the residue from hot alcohol, amyrm is 
obtained in colourless needles, joined together as globular aggregates 
of silky lustre. It melts at 177®, but re-sulidifies at a much lower 
temperature. Water does not dissolve it, but ether, chloroform, and 
Ciii’bon bisulphide dissolve it easily. Kxpenmeuts have shown that 
100 parts of alcohol dissolve 3*627 parts of amyrin at 16°. Concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid dissolves amyrin with a reddish colour. It is 
not attacked by melting potash. 

Optioal Invent IfjaUoti, —The rotation in a layer 200 mm. long was 
equal to + 4*5° at 16°. Sp. gr. of the solution at 16° = 0*8255 
(sodium light. Wild’s instrument). 

Amyrin, when heated in a retort, melts and decomposes, giving 
at 200 " a yellow, thin, oily distillate, which turns thicker as the tem¬ 
perature lises. The distillate afterwards solidifies, and at the end, 
yellow clouds ascend, which condense in the neck of the retort to a 
yellow powder, leaving behind a shiny blistered coke. On heating a 
thin layer very carefully, amyrin sublimes in long thin needles, but 
the yield is only very small. Amyrin dried at 100® gave, by analysis, 
83*31 to 83*77 p.c. carbon, and 11*39 to 11*81 hydrogen, agreeing 
nearly with the formula C 25 H 42 O, which requires 83*80 C., 1T73 H, 
and 4*47 0. 

AcetijLavnjnn. —Amyrin was heated with about four times its quan¬ 
tity of acetic anbydride in a sealed tube to 150° for several hours, and 
the residue dissolved in hot alcohol and recrystallised, when acetyl 
amyrin was obtained in white micaceous laminae It melts at 198°, 
and solidities a fe\v dcgivcs lower. It is more difficultly soluble in 
alcoliol than amyrin. At 18°, 100 parts of alcohol dissolve ()*473 parts 
of aeetyl-ainyrin. Analysis gave 80*71 to 81 *23 p.c. C,, and 10*90 to 
10*97 il., agreeing with the formula O 27 H 44 O 2 , or C 2 jl 4 i(C 2 H 3 O) 0 , 
wliich requires 81 C., 11 H., and 8 O. 

Ikliavionr of Avujrin to Bromine. —Bromine acts very strongly on 
solid amyrin, foi-ming a blackisli-green mass with strong evolution of 
bydrobromie acid. 

A (jold saturated alcoholic solution of amyrin was treated with an 
ex(a*ss of bromine, a yellow precipitate being deposited after several 
hours, which was recrystallised from hot alcohol. The purified pro¬ 
duct, forms a colourless indistinctly crystalline powder, w^hich melts at 
130®, with decomposition. 

The analysis of this body gave 29*82 to 30*10 p.c. bromine, 59*58 to 
59*67 carbon, and 7*95 to 8*17 hydrogen, numbers which maybe repre¬ 
sented approximately by eitlier of the formulsQ, CinHc^Br^O and 
C 4 oHfi 5 Br 30 , the former requiring 60*07 p.c. C., 7*89 H., 30*04 Br., and 
2*00 O.; the latter, 59*93 C., 8*11 H, 29*96 Br., and 2*00 O. The 
formation of those compounds may be rex)resented by the eqxiatioiis:— 

8(C25H420) -h 3()Br = 5 (C 4 oH, 3 Br 30 ) + 15HBr 4- BH^O. 

8 ( 02511420 ) + 20Br = 5 (C 4 <»H 66 Br 30 ) -f 5HBr -f oHgO. 

FroducU of the destructive Distillatimi of Amyrin .—The yellow liquid 
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obtained from amyrin was subjected to fractional distillation, the tem¬ 
perature rising from 60® to 200® without giving products of constant 
boiling poiht. Combustion-analyses were made with several fractions 
taken off. 

1. Fraction from 60®—70®.—Formed a colourless liquid, lighter 
than water, almost tasteless, and with pleasant smell, and giving by 
analysis 83*13, and (2) 83*47 p,c. carbon, and 14*50 to 14*76 hydrogen. 

This portion of the distillate afterwards turned out to be a mixture 
of a body soluble in water, and another which was insoluble. The 
solution gave iodoform with iodine and potash. The undissolved 
portion was perfectly tasteless, while the soluble portion gave the 
water an aromatic taste and pleasant smell. The former dissolved 
iodine with a raspberry-red colour, while the original solution, before 
treatment with water, dissolved iodine with the colour of alcoholic 
tincture of iodine. The higher-boiling liquids were shaken up with 
potash, whereby a small quantity (more especially that distilling over 
between 201°—280°), was dissolved. After the alkaline solution had 
been acidified and distilled, a colourless watery liquid, with a few 
drops of a yellow oil, was obtained, smelling like creosote, and dissolving 
but slightly in water, readily in potash and alcohol. The filtered 
aqueous solution gave, with ferric chloride, at first a light blue colour, 
then turbidity with disappearance of colour. Witli chlorine and 
bromine-water, a w’hite turbidity was formed. Sodium thiosulphate 
forms a fiocculent precipitate. Mercurous nitrate after a short time, 
gave a black precipitate, and nitric acid produced a large quantity of 
oxalic acid. Combustions were also undertaken with two fractions 
left as residue after treatment with potash. 

The fraction distilling at 185®—200° was a yellow thin liquid, 
sparingly soluble in water, with pleasant smell and aromatic taste, and 
giving by analysis 81*65 p.c. 0., 11*47 H., and 6*58 O. 

The fraction distilling at 260°—280® w^as a golden-yellow thick 
liquid, with slight smell and sharp taste, insoluble in water, and giving 
84*40 C., 11*56 H., and 4*04 O. 

Above 300®, a thick liquid with brown colour distilled over. The 
yellow powder observed at the end of the distilling operation con¬ 
sisted of three different bodies, which could not be separated and 
purified. 

Behwviour of Amyrm to Nitric Acid .—Boiling nitric acid forms with 
amyrin a clear yellow solution, which, after evaporation, leaves a 
yellow mass. This mass gives an acid solution in water, as it con¬ 
tains oxalic acid. It reduces Fehling’s solution when warmed. The 
greater part, however, is not soluble in water; it forms a resin acid, 
which, when boiled with alcohol, deposits after cooling a yellow 
powder. Dry hydrochloric gas does not act on amyrin alone, or dis¬ 
solved in chloroform. 

Analyses of a crystallisable “ difficultly soluble ** resin of elemi were 
made by Rose, Hess, Johnston, and others. They all found more 
than 84 per cent, of carbon, but Johnstonmelting point of 149® 
shows that his preparation could not have been pure, unless it be 
assumed that his substance differed from that above described. 

According to analysis, “brean and “ masopin ” (Gmelin, vii, 1825— 
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1826), might be identical with amyriii, although their melting points 
are lower, viz., 157° and 155"^. The comparison of amyrin with icacin, 
i*ecently described by Stenhouse and Groves {Lie}). Ann.y clxxx, 253), 
as a body coufcained in the incense-tree, is worthy of notice, as Fluckiger 
assumes it to be an elemi. It melts at 175°. Stenhouse and Groves 
give the formula C^eHreO, but Fluckiger thinks it probable that this 
body is similar to amyrin, and accordingly deduces from his analyses 
the formula C 4 -iH 740 = (C 5 Hs )9 + H 2 O. Icacin seems to replace 
amyrin in some kinds of elemi. 

If we adopt Fliickiger’s formula, we obtain tlio following series of 
elemi* constituents:— 

Ethereal oil . (C! 6 Hh) 2 . 

Icacin. (C6H8)9 + H3O. 

Amyrin. (CsHs)! + H 2 O. 

Bryo’idin. (OsHh) + 3 H 2 O. 

D. B. 


Cotoin, the Crystalline Constituent of Coto Bark. By 

Julius Johst (N. Report. Pharm., xxv, 23—28). 

Goto bark occurs in commerce in short pieces of from 10 to 20 mm. 
in length, some flat, others slightly curved, and possessing a very 
pmverful aroma, recalling those of cloves, popper, and cassia; the 
taste is aromatic. The bark is very brittle, and, owing to the quantity 
of resin it contains, difficult to reduce to fragments. 

According to Wittstein, it contains (1) an essential oil, (2) a vola¬ 
tile alkaloid similar to propylamine or trimethylamine, (3) a soft 
rosin, (4) a hard resin. 

The crystalline constituents which the author extracted amounted 
to 1*5 per cent, of the weight of the bark. They were obtained by 
extracting with ether, evaporating the liquid to one-tenth of its former 
volume, and mixing the residue with one-sixth of its bulk of petro¬ 
leum ether. On addition of the latter, and removal of the ethylic 
ether by evaporation, resinous substances were deposited, and crystals 
were obtained from the supernatant liquid. 

The cotoin thus obtained forms yellowish-white crystals winch, 
under the microscope, appi‘ar as four-sided prisms; its melting point 
is 124°; alkalis dissolve it with a yellow colour, and it is repreci- 
pitated on the addition of acids. Concentrated nitric acid dissolves it 
in the cold with a blood-rcd colour. Folding's solution is reduced 
by it slowly in the cold, but with great rapidity on the application of 
heat. 

The formula obtained was C 21 H 20 O 6 . On precipitating with a lead 
salt, a precipitate was obtained having the composition C 21 H 20 O 6 + 
2PbH202. 


T. P. W. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Estimation of Carbonic Acid in Waters (Irrigation and Sew¬ 
age Waters, Springs and Rivers). By A. Houzeau (Compt. 
rend., Ixxxiii, 388—390). 

The method which the author proposes consists in disenp^aging suc¬ 
cessively the free and the combined carbonic acid, and absorbing it by 
5 c.c. of a concentrated solution of soda of known strength, to which 
is added y-swo ^linc oxide. 

• The apparatus consists of a flat-bottomed flask of 750 c.c. capacity, 
closed by a cork giving passage to two tubes, one of which is bent in 
the form of an S, and serves for the introduction of sulphuric acid, 
after the free carbonic acid has been expelled by prolonged ebullition. 
The other tube serves to conduct the carbonic acid into a flask of 
210 c.c. capacity, in which is placed a part of the soda-solution, the 
other part being placed in a Will’s tube connected with the flask. 
When all the carbonic acid has been expelled by a sufficiently pro¬ 
longed ebullition (which usually takes place when about 170 c.c. of 
liquid have been condensed in the flask), the alkaline solution is 
poured out of the flask and tube into a foot-glass gauged to contiiin 
200 c.c.; excess of chloride of barium is added ; and the volume made 
up to 200 c.c. with the washings. After standing for a few miniites 
60 c.c. of the clear solution are poured off from the precipitated 
carbonate of barium, and the soda estimated by standard acid. The 
difference between the amounts of soda before andaft('rtho ex]>eri- 
ment, gives the volume of acid corresponding with the carbonate of 
soda, and this volume multiplied by 2 gives the weight of the curbonic 
acid. The following are some results obtained with solutions of 
carbonates of known strength:— 

I. IL in. lY. 

00*2 taken.... 25*0 mg. 49’3 mg. 80*0 mg. 124-5 mg. 

CO, found .. 24*5 „ 48*7 „ 80*1 „ 121*9 „ 

The method is, of conrso, applicable only to the estimation of cn rbonic 
acid in liquids which give off* no other acid when heated witli siilpliunc 
acid. 

H. W. 

New Process for the Detection and Estimation of Potash. 

By At). Caknot (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 390—393). 

In spite of the improvements introduced into the methods for the 
estimation of potash Peligot and Schloosing, the determination of 
this alkali lias remained one of the most delicate operations of analytical 
cheniisiry. We have besides no very sinsitive reagent for the detec¬ 
tion of potassium when it occurs in small quantity. 

The author l>elieves that he has solved these two difficulties by 
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means of the reaction given by salts of potassium with sodium thio¬ 
sulphate and a salt of bismuth in a solution containing alcohol. 

To prepare the solution, dissolve 1 part of subnitrate of bismuth in 
a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and about 2 parts of crystallisr-d 
sodium thiosulphate in a few cubic centimeters of water; mix the two 
solutions together, and add a large excess of absolute alcohol. 

With a solution containing potassinm a yellow precupitato is imme¬ 
diately formed ; with an insoluble salt a characteristic yellow colora¬ 
tion is produced. 

All the salts of potash, both mineral and organic, lend themselves 
equally well to this reaction. Other metals do not interfere, except 
barium and strontium, which produce white precipitates of the double 
thiosulphates. The double thiosulphate of bismuth and potassium is 
too unstable to allow the quantity of potassium to be calculated directly 
from its weight. The precipitate, after being washed with alcohol, is 
therefore dissolved in water, and the bismuth precipitated as sulphide 
with ammonium sulphide; this precipitate is washed by decantation, 
dried at 100®, and weighed. The weight of potassium is then found 
by multiplying the weight of bismuth sulphide by the fraction 
3K2O 


61283 


= 0*549. 


H. W. 


On the different Rotatory Powers Exhibited by Cane-sugar 
according to the Process Employed to Measure it. By 

L. Calokuon (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 393). 

The deviations which an optically active substance produces on the 
mean yellow ray and on the extraordinary image at the minimum of 
brightness measured with the transition-tint, are known to be unequal. 
Till lately the rotatory powers of active substances were measured by 
the transition-tint, but the monochromatic yellow flame lias now come 
into use. It was with this that Jellet and Cornu obtained the number 
aj, = 18' as the rotatory power of cane-sugar. 

The following table gives the results obtained in eighteen series of 
six experiments, making use of tubes 0*2 to 0*3 mm. long:— 


Sugar in 

Loiip;th 

M<‘nii deviation 

Rotatory 



Old determi¬ 

] litre. 

of tube 
m. 

by experiment. 

power. 

Mean. 

nations. 

P9-855 

03 

21" 56' 

73° 12'] 

1 



199710 

0-3 

43" 52' 

73° 13' ' 

> 73 ° 

12' 

73 ° 48' 

199710 

0-2 

29° 14' 

73° 11'J 

1 


(by Bcrtbelot) 

99-«55 

0-3 

20° 8' 

67° 12'1 




199710 

0-3 

40° 12’ 

67° 5' 

!»67“ 

9' 

67° 18' 

199710 

0-2 

26° 50' 

67° 10'J 



(by A. Girard) 


Mean rotatory power (transition tint) . Uj = 73® 12' 

Mean rotatory power (monochromatic flame) . = 07° 9' 


6® 3' 

It must be remembered that these two deviations vary according to 
the law of dispersion proper to each active substance. 


H. W. 
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Proo6B8 for Estimating Hydrocarbons, and particularism Marsh- 
gas, in Mines. By J, Coquillon (Oompt. rend., Ixxriii, 394). 

This paper treats of the use of a palladium-wire, heated to redness 
by an electric current, in analysing mixtures of marsh-gas and air. 
The author states that palladium, unlike platinum, causes the combus¬ 
tion of the marsh-gas without an explosion. 

H. W. 

On the Fraudulent Coloration of Wines. By Arm. Gautier 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 483—498; 530—538). 

The following table (A) has been prepared in order to show the action 
of reagents upon the substances employed for fraudulent coloration of 
wines, both when the substances in question are in the pure state, 
and when they are mixed with genuine wines in such proportion that, 
of the total intensity of the colour of the mixture, about one-fifth was 
due to the foreign colouring substance. In all cases, before com¬ 
mencing the tests, the samples were shaken for some minutes with 
one-tenth their volume of egg-albumin (which had been previously 
diluted with 1^ times its bulk of water) and then filtered, whereby 
the filtrate was rendered comparatively richer in the adulterating 
substances. 


Table A.— Action of lieageiits on the Colouring Matters used to adulter^ 
ate Wines^ and on Mixtures of those Matters with Red Wines^ to the 
extent of 20 per cent, of the Intensity of the Colour of the Liquid 
examined. 


Nature of the liquid 
examined. i 

A. 

To 1 c.c. of the uneiarified 
wine add 3 to 5 c.c. of 
l-200t]i sodium (jarbonate, 
according to the intensity 
of the colour and the 
acidity. 

B. 

Heat the preceding to boiling 

Pure wine . 

Coloration bluish-green, grey, 
slightly greenish, according 
to the wine. With aremon^ 
lilac. 

The liquid becomes yeUow; 
has a tendency to discolour. 
The trace of lilac, had there 
been any, disappears. 

Pure Brazil wood .... 

Red currant... 1 


Brazil wood, 1 part 1 
Wine. 4 parts J 

Brown-lilac, or brown tinged 
with maroon. 

Wine colour. 
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Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

C. 

To 2 c.c. of clarified wine 
add 1*5 to 2 c.c. of an 8 per 
cent, solution of sodium 
bicarbonate charged with 
carbonic acid; examine 
the colour after 2 minutes. 

D. 

To 2 c.c. of clatified wine add 
3 c.c. of dilute ammonia (1 
c.c. of ammonia to 10 of 
water) ; then dilute with 5 
c.c. of water. 

Purft WITH) -... 

Deep grey with a little green, 
or sometimes violet. 

Red currant. 

G-reenish-grey blue or green- 
1 ish grey, very faintly lilac. 

Red currant. 

Lilac, soiled with grey or 
maroon. 

Pure Brazil wood .... 
Brazil wood, 1 part \ 
Wine ..... 4 parts J 

Wine-lilac. 



Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

E. 

2 c.c. cf clarified wine are 
treated with 2 c.c. of satu¬ 
rated baryta water, and 
filtered after 15 minutes. 
Colour of the filtrate. 

F. 

The filtrate E is acidulated 
with acetic acid. 

Pure wine . 

1 Dirty yellow, with a little 
green. 

Liquid faintly roseate, in 
certain rare cases nearly 
colourless. 


Pure Brazil wood .... 
Brazil wood, 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts J 

It 

Red-brown 

)> 

Onion-skin, or nearly colour¬ 
less yellow. 



Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

a. 

To 2 c.c. of clarified wine 
add 3 to 4 c.c. of saturated 
solution of borax, depend¬ 
ing upon the intensity of 
the colour of the wine. 

H. 

To 4 c.c. of clarified wine add 
1 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solu¬ 
tion of alum, and 1 cc. of a 
10 per cent, solution of 
sodium carbonate. Colour 
of the lake. 

Pure wine . 

Liquid grey-blue or green¬ 
ish ; flax blossom j some¬ 
times a trace or more of 
lilac. Liquid bluish- or 
greenish-grey. 

Lake bluish-green or green¬ 
ish. 

Pure Brazil wood .... 

Red currant. 

II 

Brazil wood, 1 part 1 
Wine .4 parts j 

Wine-lilac.. 

Lilac - lake, running into 
brick-red. 


if 


VOL. XXX 


F 
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K. L. 

To 2 e.o. of clarified wine add 
Nature of tlie liquid Colour of the filtrate from H. 1 c.o. of subocetate of lead 


examined. of 15*" B. Shake. Filter. 

Colour of precipitate. 


Pure wine.. Clear bottle-green. Almost Ashy blue-green, rarcly 

colourless with certain rare apple-green or yellowish- 
varieties. green. 


Pure Brazil wood .... „ Brown-lilac. 

Brazil wood, 1 part 1 Liquid, grey, with a little Precipitate ashey-blue, tinged 
Wine. 4 parts J maroon. with yellow, or brick-red. 


Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

M. 

Colour of filtrate from L. 

N. 

To 1 c.c. of clarified wine arhl 
1 c.c. of a4‘etate of alumina 
of 2° B. Colour of the 
liquid. 

Pure wine . 

Decolorised . 

Liquid wine-lilac. Aramon 
is nearly decolorised. 

Pure Brazil wood .... 

If an excess of lead salt is 
added, and the fluid heated, 
red currant. 

Preserves its original colour. 

Brazilwood, 1 part 1 i 

Decolorised, or very slightly 

Old wine red, or roseate. 

Wine. 4 parts J 

1 

reddish. 



O. P. 

To 1 c.c. of clarified wine | To 0*1 gram of barium per- 
add 4 drops of aluminak* oxide add o dro})8 of a 5 per 
Nature of the liquid of potash (obtained by add- cent, solution of tartaric 

examined. ing alum to a s«>lution of acid, and then 3 c.c. of clari- 

alumina in potash). Filter fiod* wine. Examine the 
the mixture. colour 18 hours afterwards. 


Pure wine . Lilac, faintly rose; tendency Liquid scarcely rose-tinted ; 

to de(X)lori8e. a trace (or none) of orange 

in contact with the ix^r- 
oxide. 

Pure Brazil wood .... „ „ 

Brazilwood, 1 part 1 Onion-skin, or slightly rose.. Liquid yellow, without rose 

Wine. 4 parts j colour even in 10 hours. 

Large orange deposit in con- 
ta<;t with tlio peroxide. 
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Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

A. 

B. 

Pure logwood. 

Rod-purple or violet . 

a 

Logwood .. 1 part \ 
Wine. 4 parts J 

Pure cociiineal ...... 

Same colorations as pure 
wine. 

Lilac.. 

Lilac, or wine-violet. 

Cochineal .. 1 part 1 

Grey flax-blossom, or grey 

The grey tinged with lilac is 

Wine . 4 parts j 

Pure fuchsine. 

with tinge of lilac. 

Rose .................... 

unclianged. 

Fuchsinc .. 1 part 1 

Colour greenish-grey, some¬ 

The rose-violet or rose-lilac 

Wine. 4 parts J 

times with lilac tint. 

tints disappear. 

Portugal berries, pure 

Violet-rose. 

>» 

Phytolacca.. 1 part 1 
WiiK*.4 parts / 

Dark violet, or lilac.. 

Yellow - grey with little 
maroon, which increases 
with the amount of phyto- 
lacca. 


Nature of the liqui<l 
examined. 

c. 

D. 

j 

Pure logwtxid. 

Rose wine-eolour. 

Violet-lilac. The violet tends 



to disappear with an excess 

1 


of reagent, and to reappear 



t)n heating. 

Liigwood .. 1 part 1 

L 

D(*ep greenish-grey. 

Greenish-grey. 

Wine. 4 parts j 

r 



Pnrp enehinenl . 

Ijilae .... 

Violet-lilac, 

Ct>c,hineal .. 1 jmrt ] 

L 

Grey, tinted with lilac or 

Greenish-grey, or greenish 

Wine. 4 parts J 

r 

violet,. 

grey-brown. 

Pure fu(*hsi Jie. 

lh)a(' ... 

Rose. Decolorised bv an 



cx(x*S8 of reagent. 

Fuchsine .. 1 part- | 

i 

Wine lees roseate. 

Greenish-grey, with or with- 

Wine. 4< parts J 

r 


j out tinge of rose. 

Portugal berries, pure 

i Violet-rose. 

Violet-rose. 

Pliytoia(‘ca.. 1 part ) 

L 

True lilac . 

Deep grey with a little maroon 

Wine.4 parts J 

r 


or lilac. 


2 F 2 
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Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

1 . 

F. 

Pure logwood. 



Logwood .. 1 part 1 
Wine. 4parts/ 

» 

Dirty greenish-yellow 

ff 

Scarcely roseate. 

Pure cochineal . 

Cochineal ,. 1 part 1 
Wine,,,,.. 4parts/ 

Dirty greenish-yellow 

Veiy distinctly rose. 

Pure fuchsine. 



Fuchsine .. 1 part 1 
Wine. 4 parts / 

Dirty greenish-yellow. 

Distinctly rose. 

Portuml berries, pure 
Phytolacca,, 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts / 

J) 

Dirty greenish-yellow. 

>» 

Distinctly rose. 


Nature of the liquid 
examined. 


a. 


H. 


Pure logwood. 

Logwood .. 1 part "I 
Wine. 4 parts j 


Eose wine-colour. 

Grey-blue (flax blossom) 
slightly tinged with maroon 


Lake violet-blue. 

Lake bluish-gi’een tinged 
with \iolet, becoming more 
violet by drj ing in the air. 


Pure cochineal . 

Cochineal.. 1 part 1 

Wine. 4 parts / 

Pure fuchsine. 

Fuchsine ,. 1 part 1 

Wine. 4 parts j 


Lilac. 

Lilac or bluish-grey tinged 
with lilac. 

Rose .. 

Bluish-grey with like; some¬ 
times the ktter is very 
faint. 


Lake rose. 

Lake bluish, slightly roseate. 


Lake bluish or gi*eenish, 
slightly roseate. 


Portugal berries, pure 
Phytolacca.. 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts J 


Violet-rose... 

Lilac, or grey-blue with little 
lilac. 


Lake violet. 

Bluish-green, or greenish, 
slightly roseate with more 
phytolacca. 
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Nature of the liquid 
examined. 



Pure lo^ood. » Somewhat violet. 

Lo^ood .. 1 part 1 Clear bottle-green... Blue. Bather more violet 

Wine. 4 parts j than with wine only. 


Pure cochineal. Liquid always rose, more or Deep violet-lilac 

less deep. 

Cochineal.. 1 part 1 Eose-lilac... Ashy-blue, clear green. 

Wine. 4 parts J 

Pure fuchsine. „ No precipitate. 

Fuchsine .. 1 part 1 Clear green ... Ashy blue, sometimes slightly 

Wine. 1 parts/ rose tinted. 


Wine. 1 parts/ rose tinted, 

Portugal berries, pure „ Violet-maroon, slight; soluble 

in excess. 

wS’”!*:: 15S.} i-a” . 
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Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

0 . 

P. 

Pure logwood... 

Precipitalo blue or somewdmt 
violet. 

Rose tinged with violet .... 


Logw ood .. 1 part 1 
Wine. 4i)art8j 

Like the preceding mixture. 

Pure cochineal . 

Rose-lilac ... 


Cochineal.. 1 jmrt 1 
Wine. 4 parts J 

Rose ... 

Liquid rose, with tinge of 
orange-yellow in contact 
with the peroxide. 


Pure fuohaine.. 

Rose.. 


Puchsine .. 1 part 1 
Wine. 4 parts J 

Rose .. 

Liquid scarcely rose tinted. 
Orange deposit in contact 
with the peroxide. 


Portugal berries, pure 
Phytolacca., 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts j 

»» 

Bright rose . 

»» 

Liquid distinctly rose. Orange 
de}K)8it in contact with the 
peroxide. 



Nature of the liquid 
examined. 


Hollyhock, pure. 

Hollyhock.. 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts J 


Dark bottle-green. 
Greenish, slightly 
greenish-grey. 


B. 


blue, or 


Partially decolorised, slightly 
greenish-grey. 


Beetroot, pure. 

Beetroot... 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts J 


Rose, or yelloviish-red, which 
is persistent. 

YtBowish-grey if the beet- 
juice was fermented; faint 
yellow^i8l}*i*ed if frosli. 


)) 


Tends to be decolorised if the 
beet - juice was old ; yel- 
low^ish - grey, touched with 
red, if fresh. 


Black elder, pure 


Black elder.. 1 jmrt 1 
Wine. 4 parts J 


Violet-lilac, clianging to dark 
bluisli-grey, then to bluish- 
green. 

Dark green with lilac tinge. 


)» 


Dark gret'nish-grey. 
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Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

C. 

D. 

iroll>liO(;k, pure. 

11 ollyhoek .. 1 part \ 
Wine.4 parts J 

Dark greenish-grt^y. 

Grey with little green or blue 

Bottle-green. 

Bottle-green darkened with 
grcy. 

Beetroot, pure. 

Ruse, or jxdlowish-rod, which 
is persistent. 

Reddiah-yeUow or lilac-brown 

i 

j 

Yellow if the beet-juice was 
fermented, roseate if new. 

Dirty yeUowish-grey with a 
little maroon if the beet- 
juice was fresh and not fer¬ 
mented. 

Beetroot.... 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts J 

Blaek elder, pure. 

Wine lilat*.. 

Fine green. 

Dirty greenish-grey. 

Blaek elder.. 1 part ] 
Wine.4 parts j 

Remains lilac for an instant, 
then rapidly changes to grey 
witli greenish-blue. 


Nature of tlie liquid 
examined. 

1 

E. ! 

! t'- 

G. 

UuIU liock, pure...... 


1 

! 

Dark infusion of tea, 

Hollyhock.. 1 pari 1 
Wine.4 j)art8 j 

Dirty greenish- 
yellow. 

i 

Scarcely roseate 

coloured. 

Greenish blue-grey. 

Beetroot, pure. 



Rose, or yellowish-red, ac¬ 
cording to the age of the 
infusion. 

Grty ; a little brow n-violet 
if the beet-juice was re¬ 
cent. 

Beetroot.... 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts J 

Clear yellowish 

1 Yellowish, or 
colour of onion 
skin, sliglitly 
rose. 

Black elder, pure. 

Black elder.. 1 |>art. 1 
Wine.4 parts J 

Dirty greenish- 
yellow. 

Liquid is rose¬ 
ate. 

Wine colour. 

Lilac, or greenish grey- 
blue, scarcely lilac. 
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Nature of the liquid 
examined. 


Dwarf elder, pure •... Bottle-green darkened with 
Dwarf elder, 1 part 1 grey. 

Wine.4 parts j Green with lilae tinge, or 

grey slightly green. 


Privet, pure. Dark green. 

Privet.1 part 1 Dark green to greenish-grey 

Wine.4 parts J 


Whortleberries, pure.. Wine colour; more reagent 
changes it to ^ey-lilao and 
grey tinged with lilac. 

Whortleberries, 1 pt. \ Yellowish-grey with a little 


Wine .4 parts J lilac or rose. 

Indigo, pure. Blue. 

Indigo.1 part I 


Wine (not clarified), V Greenish, slightly blue 
4 parts J 


B. 

»» 

The green tends to disappear 
on heating. 

II 

Changes to dirty yellowish. 
Becomes yellowish-grey. 
Becomes deep grey. 

II 

Tends to become yellow. 



Nature of the liquid 
examined. 


D. 


Dwarf elder, pure .... 
Dwarf elder, 1 part 1 
Wine.4 parts / 

Privet, pure. 

Privet.1 part 1 

Wine.4 parts j 


Whortleberries, pure.. 


Whortleberries, 1 pt. \ 
Wine .4 parts j 

Indigo, pure. 

Indigo .1 part ” 

Wine (not clarified), ^ 
4 parts. 


Wine-red. 

Lilac, with grey or grey 
tinged with maroon. 

Dark grey tinged with ma¬ 
roon. 

Greenish-grey. 


Remains lilac ; an excess of 
reagent rapidly changes it 
to grey slightly red. 

Y ellowisb -grey, frequently 

with a little red. 

Liquid blue, tending to be¬ 
come green. 

Bluish, or greenish-blue. 


Dark bottle-green. 

Dark green with grey, pos¬ 
sibly tinged with maroon. 

Dark green. 

Bluish, greenish - blue, or 
greenish-grey, according to 
the variety of wine. 

Maroon by transmitted, grey 
bottle - green by reflected 
light. 

Greenish-grey or yellowish- 
grey. 

Blue, slowly decolorised. 

Oak-leaf green. 
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Nature of the liquid 
examined. 

1 

P. 

a. 

Dwarf elder, pure .... 
Dwarf elder, 1 part I 
Wine.4 parts J 

>1 

Clear greenish- 
yellow. 

»> 

Scarcely rose¬ 
ate. 

Colour of port wine. 

Lilac. 

Privet, pure. 



Dirty reddish-rose. 
Greenish grey-blue tinged 
with lilac. 

Privet.1 part 1 
Wine.4 parte j 

Yellowish with 
a little green. 

Scarcely rose¬ 
ate. 

Whortleberries, pure., 

Whortleberries, 1 pt. 1 
Wine.4 parts j 

>» 

Gtreenish-yellow 

»> 

Faintly roseate. 

Dirty yellow tinged with 
lilac. 

Grey vnth a little lilac. 

Indigo, pure. 

Becomes green, 
then slowly 
decolorised. 

Dirty green- 
grey. 


Blue. 

Indigo.1 part. 1 

Wine (not clarified), V 
4 parts J 

Boseate ...... 

Bluish-green. 


Notes to Table A, 

1. Each wine reacts in a slightly different manner, according to its age, variety, &c. 
This table refers to wines of five to fifteen months old, and particularly to the 
following:—Pinot, Carignane, Tcinturier, Carbenct. Aramon gives special reactions 
not sliowm here. 

2. Tlie word pure means not mixed with wine. The reactions shown were obtained 
by acting upon solutions of the substances in w’atcr containing 10 per cent, of alcohol, 
and mode of such strength that the colours corresponded in intensity with those of 
the wines being examined. 

3. Brazil wood 1 part^ wine 4 parts means that the intensity of the colour of the 
liquid examined resulted from the mixture of the decoction of Brazil wood and of wine 
in the proportions named. These proportions refer only to the intensity of the 
coloration, and represent but a very minute ponderable quantity of the adulterating 
substance. 

In order to make these reactions practically usefnl, mneh care has 
been given to the relative constancy and value of each of them, and as 
a result a systematic method of research has been arranged, and is 
shown in table B. 

Even with every precaution, in the process of examination, cases 
may arise in which an amount of uncertainty may exist. In such 
cases further examination by other reactions must follow; the specimen 
is submitted several times to a series of new tests by which the adulte¬ 
ration may be detected. The mention of one and the same substance 
may for that reason occur in various places in table B. 

Preliminary Preparation of the Sample .—The wine to be examined 
is mixed with one-tenth its volume of white of egg previously diluted 
with 1-^ parts of water; well shaken, and, after standing for half-an- 
honr, filtered. (If the wine was very poor in tannates, a few drops of 
a fresh aqueous solution of tannin should be added previous to the 
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agitation with albumin.) The filtrate is treated with dilute bicarbo¬ 
nate of soda, until its reaction is but very feebly acid. All the reac¬ 
tions of table B must be made on this liquid (except those for indigo, 
which a^e executed upon the albuminous precipitate). 


Table B.— Systematic process to be followed for the Detection of the 
naiwre of the Foreign Colouring Matters added to Wines. 


A. The filtrate from 
the albuminous precipi¬ 
tate having been set 
aside, the precipitate is 
washed until the wash- 
ings are almost colour¬ 
less. 

Two cases may pre¬ 
sent themselves. I 


(a.) The precipitate after washing remains 
wine-coloured, lilac or maroon: natural wins ; 
or may he adulterated with the greater part of 
the substances usually employed. Pass to 
C. 

{b.) The precipitate is of a very deep 
wine-colour, violet-blue, or bluish: iviues 
from the deepest*coloured grapes: or, wines 
^coloured with indigo. Pass to B. 


B. The precipitate h 
from A is washed with 
water, then with alcohol 
of 25 per cent. A part 
is then removed and 
boiled with alcphol of 
85 per cent., and fil¬ 
tered. 


(a.) The filtrate is rose^ or wine-coloured. 
A portion of the precipitate is removed from 
the filter, suspended in w^ater, and carefully 
saturated with dilute carbonate of potash. 
The colour changes to dirty-brown or to 
blackish-brown: natural wine; or may he 
adulterated with substances other than indigo. 

^ Pass to C. 

(In) The filtrate is blue. 

A portion of the precipitate suspended 
in water and treated with dilute carhonaie 
of potash, as above directed, affords a deep- 
blue liquid : w^hich is changed to yellow by 
an excess of the reagent. Various prepara- 
^tions of indigo. Indigo. 


C. 2 c.c. of wine are 
treated with 0 to 8 c;.c. 
3 f a 2 “j 7 jth solution of 
mrbonate of soda, 
kvhich must be added 
n slight excess (1 c.c.) 
tfter the change of 
jolour. 


(a.) The liquid becomes lilac or violet; 
sometimes the tint becomes only wdney, 
or dashed with violet. Brazil leood^ cochi- 
nealy Portugal berries, fuchsine, whies of cer¬ 
tain sorts; jresh beetroot, logwood, who rite- 
berries, both elders, Portugal berries. Pass 
to D. 

(h.) The liquid becomes bluish - green, 
sometimes with a faint lilac tint; wine, holly- 
hmk, privet berries, whortleberries, logwood, 
both elders, Portugal henries, fuchsine. Pass 
to M. 

(c.) The liquid becomes greenish-yelUrw, 
without any blue or violet. Beet/root, in 
either old or fermented decoction: whortle¬ 
berries. Certain rare varieties of wines. 
Pass to L. 
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D. Tho liquid C (a) 
is heated to boiling. 


(a.) The liquid remains ^wine-violet, rose, 
or wine-lilac, or becomes a brighter lilac. 
Brazil wood^ logwood^ cochmeqd certain varie¬ 
ties of wines. Pass to E. ' 

(b.) The colour disappears, or is replaced 
by a yellow, or maroon, or reddish tint. 
Wi7ie, fmhsincy both elders, whortleberries, 
^Portugal berries, fresh beetroot. Pass to F. 


E. Treat 4 c.c. of the 
wine with 2 c.c, of each 
of a 10 per cent, solution 
of alnm, and a 10 jjcr 
cent, solution of crystal¬ 
lised carbonate of soda, 
i'ilter. 




(a.) Clear, yellowish-green lake (which 
may be bluish from mixtures of wines con¬ 
taining aramon). Filtrate colourless, be¬ 
coming very slightly yellow on warming; 
its own volume of acetate of alumina at 2° B, 
almost wholly decolorises it. On acidification 
with acetic acid after treatment with its own 
volume of a saturated solution of barium 
hydrate, the wine becomes clear greenish- 
yellow.— Aramon pure or mixed. 

{b.) Greenish-blue lake, or dirty, yellowish- 
green, a(;cording to the varieties present; 
Bomctimeis very slightly winey. Filtrate 
bright rose; gradually discoloured on warm¬ 
ing, though retaining a tinge of lilac, not 
discoloured by lime-water in the cold.— 
Cochineal. 


(r.) Wiiiey-violet lake, which darkens on 
exposure* to air. Filtrate boitle-green, or 
grey, faiiitlj' red (if much logwood is pre¬ 
sent). The filtrate becomes green on warm¬ 
ing.— Logwood. 

(d.) Lilac, or maroon-lilac lake. Filtrate 
greyish, with tint of maroon. On boiling, 
this. li(piid becomes fine old wine coloured.— 
^Brazil wood. 


F. Treat 4 c.c. of the 
wine with alum and 
sodium carbonate (as 
t‘xplained in E) ; add to 
the mixture two or three 
drops of very dilute 
sodium carbonate, and 
filter. 




(a.) The filtrate is lilac or winey; Fortu- 
gat berries: fresh beetroot. Pass to G. 

(b.) The filtrate is bottle-green, or reddish- 
green; wine, fuchsine, blade elder, whortle¬ 
berries, beetroot. Pass to H. 


G. Treat 2 c.c. of the 
wine with sub-acetate 
of leadof Shake. 

Filter. 


(/X.) The filtrate is rose, which persists, 
even when made slightly alkaline; it disap- 
pears slowly on boiling. Lime-water de¬ 
stroys the rose colour.— Portugal berries. 

(h.) The filtrate is yellowish orbrownish- 
jred.—Fresh beetroot. 
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H. 8^um 

obtainda from F 
was:— 


^ (a.) Dee^ blue. On treating the clarified 
wine with a few drops of acetate of alumina, 
-lake it becomes a decided violet, or wine-violet. 
(h) Both elders. Pass to I. 

(5.) Bluish-green, green, or fainffcly rose- 
tinted. Wine, whortleherrim, beetroot, fuch- 
jsine. Pass to J. 


I. After the test H 
(a) treat a fresh quan¬ 
tity of 2 c.c. (according 
to its acidity, and the 
deepness of its tint) 
with 1*5 to 2 c.c. of an 
8 per cent, solution of 
bicarbonate of soda 
charged with carbonic 
acid. 


(a.) The liquid remains lilac for a mo¬ 
ment, then rapidly changes to a greenish 
grey-blue. Another specimen, treated with 
carbonate of soda (according to C) and 
heated to boiling, becomes dark greenish- 
J —Black elder, 

' (5.) The liquid retains a lilac tint; or 

grey with mixture of maroon, or dirty lilac. 
Another specimen, treated with carbonate 
of soda (according to C), has a tendency to 
discolour on heating, the green being re- 
^placed by red.— Dwarf elder. 


J. Treat 5 c.c. of the^* 
clarified wine with a 
slight excess of ammo¬ 
nia ; heat to boiling, and 
after cooling, shake i 
with 10 c.c. of ether. ‘ 
Decant, and evaporate 
the ether, and treat the 
rei®due left on evapora¬ 
tion with acetic acid. . 


(a,) The liquid becomes red.— Fachsine, 
(h,) The liquid does not become red. 
Wine, whortleberries, fresh beetroot. Pass to 
K. 


K. Another specimen 
is treated according to 
0 , with carbonate of 
soda. 


(a.) The colour darkens, or becomes red 
on heating. Whortleberries, fresh beetroot. 
Pass to L. 

(5.) The greenish or bluish-green liquid, 
possibly having a winey tinge; has a ten¬ 
dency to discolour on heating.— Natural 
^wine. 


(a.) Liquid is deep grey, faintly greenish, 
green, sometimes green with veiy slight 
lilac tint. The clarified wine treated with 
an equal volume of saturated baryta-water, 
filters, after standing for 15 minutes, dirty- 
yellow, or slightly greenish. With an equal 
bulk of acetate of alumina of 2® B., it gives 
a lilac wine-coloured filtrate. With a few 
drops of aluminate of potash, no change of 
colour. With carbonate of soda used accord¬ 
ing to C, the liquid tends to lose its colour 
on heating. With peroxide of barium, used 
according to Table A, column P, the liquid 
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L. Treated with bi¬ 
carbonate of soda, ac¬ 
cording to rules shown 
at I. 


is faintly rose-tinted, witl* or without an 
orange-coloured deposit on the ^barium 
peroxide .—Natural wine, 

With the general charact^ abott*B indi¬ 
cated, if with the baryta-watey it affords a 
Madeira-coloured filtrate, changing to buff 
on acidulation with acetic acid; if with borax 
it becomes deep green, with caste of blue; 
if with alum, and sodium carbonate (used as 
shown at E), a deep bottle-greeu, with trace 
of blue, precipitate falls; and if with acetate 
of alumina, it remains rose-coloured, and does 
not change to violet blue.— Teintiirisr, 

(fe.) By the treatment L, the liquid be¬ 
comes reddish-yellow, or brown-lilac. Treat¬ 
ment with acetate of alumina yields a clear 
lilac filtrate. With a few drops of aluminate 
of potash, the colour becomes that of the skin 
of an onion, and with a larger quantity of 
the reagent the colour is green, tinged with 
maroon. With sodium carbonate, employed 
as at C, the fluid passes to yellowish, or 
greyish-yellow with tinge of red. With 
barium peroxide, flesh-coloured liquid with 
considerable orange-coloured deposit in con¬ 
tact with the peroxide.— Beetroot^ fermented 
or not. 

(c.) By the same treatment (L) the liquid 
is yellowish-grey, with tinge of green or red. 
With baryta-water (according to L) the fil¬ 
trate is yellowish olive-green. With acetate 
of alumina (according to L) filtrate is bluish- 
violet or violet-lilac. With aluminate of 
potash (L) bright rose, becoming yellowish- 
green with an excess of reagent. With cai*- 
bonate of soda (according to C) the liquid 
becomes deep grey on heating. With barium 
peroxide (according to Table A) the fluid is 
bleached, or remains very slightly roseate, 
with a trace of orange deposit in contact 
^with the peroxide.— Whortleben^ies. 


M. The mixture of 
wine and alkaline car- 
bonate (C) h is heated 
to boiling. 


(a.) The mixture becomes violet, or lilac- 
violet.— Logtvood, 

(h.) The mixture tends to become dis- 
4 coloured, or changes to yellowish-green, or 
dark green, or maroon-green : natural wines^ 
whortleberriesy both elders^ privet,^ Portugal 
Jberries^ fuchsine. Pass to N. 


N. Treat the wine 


f 


(a.) The colour of the filtrate is lilac. 
PoiiuycU berries. 
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with alum and iodium 
carbonate, as directed 
at E, aud filter, - 

(» 

0. Treat 2 c.c. of the 
clarified wine with 3 or 
4 c.c, of a saturated 
solution of borax (ac-- 
cording to the intensity 
the colour of the 
wine.) 


P. Treat a new por¬ 
tion of wine with sodium 
bicarbonate (as explain¬ 
ed at I). 


Q. Treat a specimen 
of the wine with alum 
and sodium carbonate 
(as directed at E). 
Shake the mixture, and 
after a few moments 
throw it on a filter. 


(5.) The filtrate changes to bottle-green, 
or reddish-green : natural wines; whortle- 
henries^ hollyhock, privet, both elders, fuch-» 
sine. Pass to 0. 

' . . . " I" 

(a.) The liquid remains wine-lil«#^r with 

some violet tinge. Both ' elders, whortle* 
berries, privet. Pass to P. 

(Z>.) The fluid becomes bluish-grey; grey 
fiax-blossom; greenish-, or bluish-grey, with 
very faint trace of lilac. Pure wine, tvliortle- 
[^berries, hollyhock, fucksi-ne. Pass to 11. 

( (a.) The tint, at first lilac, changes after¬ 
wards to grey, slightly brownish, or to 
maroon. If a new portion be treated with 
carbonate of soda (according to C) and then 
heated to boiling, it becomes clear, and loses 
its green tint. The lake, obtained (accord¬ 
ing to E) is deep blue-green.— Dwarf elder. 

(h.) The specimen remains grey tinged 
with green, bottle-green or yellowish. Some¬ 
times (black elder) after the action of the 
reagent it acquires a lilac tint, which almost 
immediately disappears, changing to a 
greenish grey-blue. Whorthkerrios, black 
elder, privet. Pass to Q. 

(n.) The lake remaining on the filter is 
deep green-blue : the filtrate is clear bottle- 
green. A sample treated wdtli sodium (car¬ 
bonate according to (/ darkens and becomes 
grey, and slightly greenish on lieating to 
boiling.— Black elder. 

{b.) The lake is clear bluish, or greenish. 
I’he filtrate is clear bottle-green. A sample 
treated with sodium carbonate (as directed 
at C) and heated to boiling changes to dirty 
yellowish.— Pri vet. 

(c.) The lake is ash-green, faintly rose- 
tinted. The filtrate is lx>ttle-green with 
tint of maroon. A sample treated with 
sodium carbonate according to C becomes 
deep-grey on being heated to boiling. 
—JVho rtlcherries . 


R. Treat a specimen 
of the wine with ammo¬ 
nia and ether (as di¬ 
rected at J). 


(a.) The ether being decanted and eva¬ 
porated, the remaining liquid, on treatment 
with acetic acid, becomes rose coloured.— 
Fuclisine. 

(h.) The liquid left after the evaporation 
of the ether, on acidification with acetic 
acid, does not become rose-coloured. Natural 
^ wines, hollyhock, whortleberries. Pass to S. 
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(a.) The colour of the mixture remains 
winey : Nahiral wines, whortleberries. Dif¬ 
ferentiate between tbem-^ as direct^ at L a 
and he. 

(b.) The colour of the mixture becomes 
violet-blue: Hollyhock, whortleberries. Pass 
Jo T. 

(a.) The lake is clear green, ^ slightly 
bluish, and rose-tinted; filtrate is bottle- 
green, with dash of maroon. With borax 
(as at 0) particularly if the sample has been 
concentrated, the liquid is grey with trace of 
lilac. Two c.c. of the liquid treated with 3 
c.c. of dilute ammonia (1 vol. liquid ammo¬ 
nia with 10 vols. of water), and the mix¬ 
ture diluted with its own bulk of water 
gives a tint which is yellowish-grey, green¬ 
ish, or clear greenish-grey. The other cha¬ 
racteristics as at L.— Whortleberries, 

(h.) The lake is green; slightly bluish, 
quite free from rose, filtrate clear bottle- 
green. With borax, the liquid is greenisli- 
bhie grey. With ammonia (as above), dark 
bottle-green. With aluminium acetate (as 
at S) bluish - violet coloration. — Holly- 
Jo Hi, 

Although somewhat difficult, this systematic method serves for the 
discovery of several colouring matters mixed in one wine, if the indica¬ 
tions of the Tables A and 13 are carefully observed and followed. It 
is always desirable to determine the presence of fuchsine by the 
s})ecial reactions given further on. By means of Table B the presence 
of one or several of the colouring matters may be shown, or at least 
their existence rendered very probable, but before finally deciding, it 
is as well to verify by repeating for the substances so found the reac¬ 
tions of Table A on the sample; and also the more special character¬ 
istic reactions given furtluir on for the identification of those sub¬ 
stances. 

Special llcackions for the Defection of certain of the Colouring Matters 
niued with Wines. BncUl Wood .— Even a very strong clarification (2 
or 8 times more albumin than mentioned at the head of Table B) does 
not wholly decolorise tlio adulterated wine. It becomes yellow-buff, 
wdiich on exposure to the air gradually changes to red. 

If a wine that has been adulterated with Brazil wood is clarified, 
and then a skein of scoured silk, washed with dilute tartaric acid, is 
sonkod in it for 24 hours and then withdrawn, washed, and di*ied at 
f>0°—70^', the silk will he found to be dyed lilac-maroon, or red. The 
skein remains wine-coloured or lilac in pure wine. 

If the dyed silk be now dipped into dilute ammonia, and then 
heated to 100® for a moment, it becomes lilac-red, if the wine was 
sidulterated with Brazil wood; while if the wine was pure, the change 


S. A sample is treat¬ 
ed with its own bulk of 
a solu^n of acetate of 
alumitiC at 2® 


T. A specimen is 
treated with alum and 
sodium Cixrbonate (as 
directed at E). After " 
some minutes it is 
filtered. 
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would be to deep gp^ej with scarcely a tinge of its original colour. If 
the ammonia be replaced by lime-water, the skein changes to ash-grey 
if Brazil wood waa present, but to a dark dirty yellowish-red if the 
wine wdro pure. Finally, if the dyed skein be dipped in aluminium 
acetate and then heated to 100®, it retains its wine-red lilaif colour. 
This reaction differentiates Brazil wood from logwood. 

Logwood. —If the colour due to logwood is in excess in the wine, 
ammonia gives it a shade of violet; if the proportion of logwood is 
small, the reactions (B) (L) (N) of Table A, which are very delicate, 
should be tried. 

treated with a skein of silk prepared in the manner described for 
Brazil wood, it becomes dyed lilac-red or maroon, changed by dilute 
ammonia to violet-blue tinged with grey, and by acetate of aluminium 
to bluish-violet. 

Cochineal. —The lilac or roseate tints due to the reactions (A) (B) 
(H) (K) of Table A are very sensitive, the last being very character¬ 
istic ;v the only substance likely to be confounded with it being the 
(Phytolacca) Portugal herriesy which is differentiated by the reaction 
(B) of the same Table. 

A skein of scoured silk mordanted with aluminium acetate, soaked 
in the clarified wine for 20 hours, is dyed of a wine-violet colour 
analogous to that of a pure wine, on being dried at 100°. 

The colour does not change even at 100° by cupric acetate (exclu¬ 
sion of fuchsine), but if the skein be dipped into a dilute solution of 
zinc chloride, heated to 100°, and then wetted with sodium carbonate, 
washed with water and dried, the colour becomes fine purple ; whereas, 
with pure wine, the tint would remain sombre grey-lilac. 

Cochineal may be discovered by the spectroscope if present in large 
quantity, but if it amounts to only 12 per cent, of the total coloration 
it cannot be so detected; it rapidly disappears from the wine, being 
precipitated in the lees. 

Fuchsine should be sought for in all such wines as are found to bo 
adulterated with other substances. The reaction (J) of Table B is 
very sensitive. Great care must be taken lo avoid loss of rosaniline 
from imperfect decomposition of its salts in solution; moreover, arsenic 
should always be sought for where the wine is found to contain any 
aniline. Fuchsine rapidly separates from the wines to which it has 
been added. 

A skein of silk becomes dyed rose-red by soaking in a wine adul¬ 
terated with fuchsine, and its colour passes to yellow on treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, but to bright rose if the wine was pure. The 
dyed skein treated with dilute cupric acetate and dried at 100®, 
becomes fine deep rose-violet colour if fuchsine is present; and of a 
lilac tinged with ash-grey if the wine is pure. This reaction is very 
sensitive. 

Portugal terries {Phytolacca'). —The rose or lilac colorations of the 
reactions (A) (G), and especially (C) are very sensitive. 

Althaea rosea, or Hollyhock. —Much used. This substance imparts a 
peculiar flavour, which in a few months becomes actually disagree¬ 
able, while the colouring matter itself very rapidly precipitates. 

Beetroot is generally employed only to mask other adulterants. The 
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lilac tint of reaction C of Table A, if the beetrooir*>i8 fresh and the 
yellowish colours due to alkalis (reactions D, E, and F) of the same 
table are very sensitive even with old decoctions. 

Black Elder, Dwarf Elder, —The dwarf elder communicates a 
faintly turpentinous odour. The berries of both varieties are parti¬ 
cularly used to impart a special colour and flavour to port wine. The 
ieinte de which is larp^ely used in that town, in Paris, and 

elsewhere, is made by digesting 2f50 to 500 parts of elderberries, and 
80 to GO parts of alum with 800 to GOO of water, and then submitting 
the mixture io pressure. M. Maumene reports having discovered as 
much as 4 to 7 grams of alum ])er litre in wines adulterated with thfe 
substance. Sometimes (though rarely) the alum is replaced by tartaric 
acid. Wines adulterated with elder yield a Auolet-blue lake (reaction 
H, Table A). By comparison with pure Avine the ditference is very 
marked. 

A piece of flannel, or skein of silk, mordanted Avith aluminium 
acetate, heated for some time in the suspected wine, then washed and 
immersed in Avater made faintly alkaline with ammonia, loecomes 
green, if the wine is pure, but dark brown if black elder is present. 
Probabl}^ the same reaction occurs with dAA^arf elder. 

Privet hernci^; A^ery seldom used. The general reactions, particu¬ 
larly (N) and (P) of Tahiti A must be relied on. 

WhortleberrUiii; very seldom used, and only for the commonest 
Avines. The princi])al characteristics are giA^en in Table B, L (c). 
In wines suspecti;d to bo adulterated Avith this substance, tutric acid 
should Ixi sought fur, its })resence being one of the best indications of 
the adulteration, 

Indhjo. —The reactions A (/>) and B (b) of Table B are so sensitive 
that they an‘ sutlicieut alone to characterise indigo. 

Wool or silk mordanted Avith aluminium acetate, heated with 20 to 
40 c.c. of the suspected Avine, nearly to dryness, Avashed, and then 
di])ped into very <lilute aniinoiiia becomes dirty green if the wine be 
pure, but blue if a trace of indigo be present. Indigo being often 
used to mask the too bright colours of cochineal and fuchsine, they 
should always bo sought for after the removal of the indigo by clarifi¬ 
cation with albumin. 

Indigo very rapidly separates fi*om wine, and it may frequently be 
found in the lees, even when the wine itself gives no indication of its 
presence. 

Substances other than those mentioned are sometimes employed in 
the adulteration of wines ; among them are archil residues, sulpho- 
j)urpuric and sulphoalizaric acids and their salts, but these have been 
only recently brought out, and are not yet employed to any great extent. 
Except in such cases as indigo and cochineal, it is only upon a series 
of concordant reactions that the presence of an artificial colouring 
matter should ])e aflirmed. 


C. H. R 
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Detection "of Puchsine in Wines. By E. Jacqtjemin 
(Bull, Soc. Chim, [2], xxvi, G8—71). 

The following processos are given:— 

1. By the direct Dyeing^ of Oun^cottvn. —A wad of gun-cotton is 
heated for a few moments in about 20 c.c. of the wine, then withdrawn 
and washed with water. Fuchsine and archil (which is sometimes 
used to increase the colour of wines) both dye it, whereas the natural 
colouring matter of the wine does not. The two former may bo dif¬ 
ferentiated by moistening the dyed wad with ammonia, which changes 
the archil to violet, and bleaches (though slowly) the fuchsine. Gun¬ 
cotton which is undergoing change is more efficacious than that which 
is new and pure. 

Other substances used for artificially colouring wines fix themselves 
upon gun-cotton sufficiently well for conclusions to be drawn as to 
their nature by the changes which they undergo on treatment with 
ammonia. 

2. By the direct Jh/ehig of WooL —Wool is scarcely affected by the 
natural colonnng matter of wine, but is dyed by fuchsine and archil. 
About 100 c.c. of wine are evaporated till the alcohol is removed. A 
piece of embroidering wool is then immersed into it, and the evapo¬ 
ration continued till the bulk is reduced one-half, when the 'wool is 
withdrawn and thoroughly washed. The tints of fuchsine and archil 
are slightly modified by the natural colouring matter of the wine, but 
on treatment with ammonia, the last-mentioned changes to brown, 
whilst the fuchsine is rapidly dissolved, and the colourless aramoniacal 
solution becomes red on acidification. The archil becomes violet, as 
does also the ammonia in which it fs dipped. 

S. By Dyewg Wool with Awmoniacal Fuchsine. —The alcohol is eva¬ 
porated from 100 or 200 c.c. of the wine, the remainder made alkaline 
with ammonia, and then shaken with ether. The colourless ethereal 
solution is evaporated on a piece of white woo] as before, wliicb then 
becomes dyed red as the evaporation proceeds. The destruction of 
this colour by ammonia, and its reproduction by acetic acid, leave no 
doubt as to the nature of the colouring matter. If archil be present, 
the ethereal solution is red. 

C. H. P, 


Technical Chemistry. 


Composition of Chinese Porcelain-clay and Glass-ware. 

By W. Kulmann (Dingl, polyt. J., ccxx, 445—44(5). 

The samples under investigation were obtained from Kinkiang, in 
China, in the form of bricks,—a form in which the raw raatorials are 
used for the manufacture of porcelain. They had undergone a pre>- 
liminary washing. Analysis showed that 100 parts of the porcelain- 
clay dried at 110"* contained— 
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I. Quality. II. Quality. III. Quality. 

Silicic acid (soluble) . 0*504 52*208 61*210 

„ (msoluble) .... 50*133 — — 

Alumina . 32*737 31*997 33*150 

Ferric oxide. 0*955 0*712 0*709 

Ferrous oxide. 1*690 1*911 1*936 

Manganous oxide... 0*827 0*540 0*843 

Lime. 0*501 0*464 0*456 

Magnesia. 0*268 0*273 0*284 

Potash. 2*520 1*560 1*403 

Soda. traces 0*970 0*992 ' 

Loss . 10*011 9*499 9*500 


From these analyses it is seen that tlic clays used are very pure, and 
consist of a gangue rich in potash. 

100 parts of the glass-ware dried at 110^ contained— 



I. Quality. 

II. Quality. 

Silicic acid. 

,. 78-09 

74-19 

Alumina. 

. 18-17 

13-77 

Ferric oxide. 

0-99 

1-26 

Manganous oxide . 

. traces 

]-03 

Lime. 

. 0-74 

1-50 

Magnesia. 

,. 0-23 

traces 

Potash.. 

2-00 

3*01 

Soda. 

2-32 

2*84 

Loss.. •«. 

,. 2-60 

2*66 


100-74 

100*26 


These glass-masses correspond in their composition with pegmatite. 
Ih’foro use, they arc generally mixed wdtli lime. 

D. B. 

Etching on Glass. By E. Siegwart 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 479—480). 

Since hydrofluoric acid can be sold cheaply, it seems to be more and 
more used for the decoration of glass. Tliis can bo easily understood, 
as glass articles, when sufficiently etched, will have a much better 
a])pearance than engravings on glass. The best decorations are ob¬ 
tained by etching several portions of the glass surface with ammonium 
fluoride slightly acidified with acetic acid. If plates of glass are to 
have an ice-like lustre, the glass is, in the first place, covered with a 
layer of very small shot, over which very dilute hydrofluoric acid is 
then poured. Results similar to etched photographs are obtained by 
exposing any negative picture on a layer of gum or caoutchouc-layer 
rendered sensitive by potassium bichromate, and then dusting it with 
red lead. The red negative thus obtained is fixed as usual, and burnt in, 
and the more soluble lead glass thus obtained is treated with concen- 
trated nitric acid, whereby a dull white picture is produced, appeaimg 
positive when looked thi*ough. ^ ^ 
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Tin and Lead Alloys used for Household Vessels. 

By F. Knapp (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 446—453). 

With regard to the estimation of the value of the above alloys for 
household vessels, &c., two points have to be considered. (1.) Fitness 
for the manufacture of tin vessels, which depends upon their appear¬ 
ance, colour, and their property of* allowing casting and turning. 
(2.) Resistance to chemical agents, i.e., to the absorption of le^ 
and tin by liquids, provisions, &c. The Acts passed in various 
countries for protecting the public against the injurious effects of tin 
and lead alloys, and the numerous scientific investigations, differ very 
considerably from one another. 

For investigation, the alloys are, in the first place, treated under 
various conditions with dilute acetic acid, witli salt-solution, sometimes 
also with dilute sulphuric acid, and the liquid is tested for lead and 
tin. The result depends on the metallic mixture, the strength an<l 
temperatures of the reagents, but chiefly, also, on the extent of surface 
which the alloy offers to the acting liquid. This latter very important 
circumstance seems to be generally neglected by chemists. 

Pohl mentions tliat certain alloys rich in lead (5 parts tin and 
12 parts lead) offer the same resistance to acetic acid as alloys rich 
in tin. Phlo recommends an alloy, consisting of 4 parts tin and 
9 parts lead, which, he says, possesses all the advantages of alloys 
rich in tin, and is not attacked by vinegar or salt >vater. These tw^o 
alloys appear to have nearly the same composition. 

Pohl. Phlo. 

Tin.. 5 parts = 30*77 p. c. 4 parts = 29*74 p. e. 

Lead .... 12 parts = 69*23 „ 9 parts = 70*26 „ 

These alloys exhibit, indeed, the character of a chemical compound, 
their resistance to chemical agents being due to the intimate union of 
the constituents. In fact— 

3Sn = 177 correspond with 29*95 per cent. 

4Pb = 414 „ „ 70*05 

but Riche (1863, 170, 113) mentions that betw'een tin and lead only 
one chemical combination, viz., SuePb, exists, which corresponds with 
the maximum of the contraction between the two metals. 

For investigation, the author prepared tlie following alloys :— 

A, 4 paHs of tin with 9 parts of lead. 

B, 4 parts of tin with 15 parts of lead. (Acc. to SnPba.) 

C, 4 parts of tin with 1 part of lead. 

The evident tendency which alloys generally (more especially tin- 
lead alloys) possess of separating before cooling, necessitated a deter¬ 
mination of the fused mixtures. After fusion, portions of A and B 
were analysed when cold. They were found to be in conformity with 
the calculated percentages of the above proportions of lead and tin; 
the two metals had, therelore, not been re-separated in any way. 
Moreover, they were found to allow of casting, rolling, and turning, 
although the alloy C was somewhat tough. 
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1. Behaviour to Distilled Water ,—Strips of plate were allowed to re¬ 
main in distilled water for several days. A remained unaltered. B and 
0 were attacked, depositing oxide. It was, however, noticed that in 
the case of the latter alloys their surface was not attacked regularly, 
but that the action had proceeded principally from rough places. The 
consistence of the surface seemed, therefore, to exert an influence on 
their behaviour, and made it necessary to repeat the experiment in a 
different manner. It was found that the alloy A, which, in the first 
experiment, was smooth and polished, was strongly attacked when in 
the second experiment it was left in the water with a rough surface. 


B when polished was less acted upon. 

2. Action of Vmeqar — 

ihi(}k. 

wide. 

high. 

Alloy A. 

0*15 cm. 

8*2 cm. 

14'8 cm. 

» B. 

0*15 „ 

7-4 „ 

i:3-8 „ 

c. 

015 „ 

8-2 „ 

140 „ 


The clean-scraped plates (not polished) were placed in a glass 
vessel under vinegar (commercial 3*078 p.c.), and left alone for 7 days 
in a cold room (1—7 December). The vinegar was then poured off, 
and saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen. A, B, and 0 gave preci¬ 
pitates differing in volume and colour. Precipitate of A was smaller 
than of B and G, Colour of C was yellowish-brown, of A and B 
blackish-brown. 

For a quantitative detei’minaiion, the same plates were cleaned and 
placed in 1*25 litres of vinegar (4 i).c.), but were occasionally taken 
out ot the liquid, exposed to the air, and again put in. After a week, 
the clear liquid.^ were poured off, precipitated by sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen, the lead determined cis sulphate, and the tin as oxide. Obtained— 


Lead. Tin. 

Alloy A... • 0*1 d22 g. 0*0t)3U g. 

„ B.... 0*1957 „ 0*0334,, 

„ C_ 0*0003 „ 0-0796 „ 


Total. 
0*2261 g. 

0*2291 ,, 
0*0832 „ 


In tlie following experiment, the action took place at a boiling heat. 
The same plates were used. After cleaning with emery-powder and 
washing, they were placed under vinegar (4*5 p.c.), and boiled for an 
hour. Analyses of the liquids showed that the effect of high tem¬ 
peratures was considerably lower than that which time produced. 

8. Behaviour to Salt-solution ,—The spec. grav. of the solution was 
1 025, containing 3*5 p.c. of salt. The plates were left in this solution 
for seven days in a cold room. B contained only traces ; (7, a large 
deposit. A showed a deposit. The analyses of the deposits showed 
nothing but lead. The same experiment was repeated with solu¬ 
tions at a temperature of blood-heat, and gave the same results. 
The third experiment was made by boiling the plates with the solu¬ 
tions for an hour, when deposits were obtained containing lead 
and tin, whereas the solutions were free from both. Alloy A con¬ 
tained 9 times more lead than alloy B, but gave to vinegar not 9 
but 26 times more lead; J?, vice versdy lost in a salt solution over 21 
tim(3s more lead than A, 
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In ooncliiBion, tke Author states that the quantity of the metals 
dissolved is, even under the intentionally unfavourable conditions of 
the experiments, not very considerable, and for the most part hygieui- 
cally unimportant under the conditions of ordinary life, 

D. B. 


Extraction of Silver by the Moist Way. 

By A. GtiYAED (Bull. Soc. Cbim., xxv., 6—8). 

Thb silver-ores of Bolivia, known by the name of Bosdcler, have tho 
following composition:— 


Sulphur. 

... 18-35 

lG-20 

17-85 

Silver . 

... 48-15 

46-10 

38-10 

Antimony.... 

... 10-85 

7-10 

28-35 

Iron. 

5-«0 

7-70 

0-l>5 

Zinc . 

4-50 

4-10 

5-25 

Bismuth .... 

2‘20 

— 

— 

Lead. 

... trace 

trace 

1-50 

Arsenic. 

... 0-15 

0-10 

0-25 

Copper. 

— 

— 

0-25 

Chlorine ... •. 

... — 

0-15 

— 

Gangue. 

.... 10-20 

18-55 

7-50 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


These ores cannot be treated in tho dry way, bat the silver is 
easily extracted by heating the finely powdered ore with four to five 
times its weight of sulphuric acid until it is converted into a pasty 
cream-coloured mass. The sulphates are extracted witli water, and 
tho silver precipitated with iron or copper. The precipitate <*ontaiiis 
antimony and 90—92'5 per cent, of silver; it is purified by fusing 
with nitre. The residue, consisting chiefly of gangue, contains 
2*5—3 per cent, of silver as chloride and antimonite, and must bo 
treated like other poor silver ores. 

On heating the ore with sulphuiic acid, a large quantity of sulplmr 
sublimes, carrying with it a not inconsiderable proportion of silver, 
which is easily isolated by roasting. 


Production of Metallic Filins on the Surface of Organic Sub¬ 
stances for the purpose of Electro-deposition. By P. Cazb- 
NBUVE (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1341—1342). 

The author proposes the following method of treating objects in¬ 
tended to receive a deposit of metals, in order to render them con¬ 
ductors of electricity. The object is first immersed iu a 10 per cent, 
solution of silver nitrate in methyl alcohol, to which 3 per cent, of 
nitric acid is added, and allowed to remain for a longer or shorter time 
according to the nature of the object. It is then drained, partially 
dried by rapid motion, and while still moist placed for a few seconds 
in a saturated solution of ammonia, after which it is dried at a low 
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temperature. liastly, it is suspended above tile surface of mercury 
heated by means of boiling water. A few minutes’ exposure to the 
mercurial vapour suffices to reduce the double nitrate of silver and 
ammonia formed by the previous treatment, the object becoming com¬ 
pletely covered with a metallic film. 

Leaves, flowers, insects, and other organic objects thus treated take 
a regular deposit of copper. The method is said to be safer and more 
rapid than those in which the hydrogen-compounds of arsenic, phos¬ 
phorus, and sulphur, or solutions of phosphorus in carbon bisulphide,' 
are employed as reducing agents. 

J. R. 


Manufacture of Archil-extract and Archil-dough. By 

Seroz and Chognarp (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 480). 

Seroz and Chognard’s method consists in macerating the lichens for 
a quarter of an hour in water to which a small quantity of potash is 
added, and heating in closed vessels to IOC—120^ by means of steam 
of several atmospheres of pressure. The object of applying heat is 
to (‘onvert the acids quickly and coinplettdy into orem. The clear 
liquid is separated from the insoluble woody mass and concentrated by 
evaporation. The concentrated solution is then treated with ammonia, 
brought into an iron or wooden vessel, and oxygen introduced into the 
latter. Thus the formation of oreiu takes place mnch more quickly 
than is usually the case when the orcin is oxidised by the air. 

To obtain archil-dough, a quantity of extracted lichens is added to 
the above concentrated S(»lution, treated with ammonia until the mix¬ 
ture assumes a thick pasty form, and oxygon is then introduced. The 
oxidising vessels are provided with an agitator, so that all portions of 
the dough are brought into contact with the oxygen. 

D. B. 


Saponification of Neutral Fats in Autoclaves. JBy 

F. Nttsciik (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 459—401). 

The author has conducted a large number of autoclave operations in 
which all tlie stages are examined by analysis, and he has found the 
following method to give sufficiently accurate results for comparing the 
different stages of the production. A sample is drawn from a cock 
fixed into the autoclave, and a ’weighed quantity boiled with a pro¬ 
portionately calculated quantity of sulphuric acid of certain specific 
gnivity. The acid thus obtained is washed with water, and 10 grams 
are dissolved in 500 grams of alcohol (96 p. c.) on a water-bath, using 
cylindrical bottles for the solution. When the substance is com¬ 
pletely dissolved, the bottle is corked up and put into a cold place. 
The neutral fats thus separate in flocculcnt masses, which are filtered, 
washed with cold alcohol, dissolved in ether, and evapomted on a 
tarred glass. 

The following table gives a series of results, which show the 
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differences obtained in this process, and which give the value of the 
sample for examination of other manufacturing products:— 


Samples. 


Neutral 

fat. 


Remarks. 


Hours. 

7 . 


At. 

8-9 


Reagents. 
3 p. e. lime .... 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

Water 


8 
9 
6 

7 

8 
9 

7 

8 
9 

16 

7 

8-11 
32 
12 
12 
12 
14 
17 
21 
12 
14 
14 

Fatty acid of distillation 


alone 


1 p, c. Bulpliuric acid 
I a 

1 >) >» 

^ j> it 

Water alone . 


2 p. c. sulphuric acid 


Tallow agitated with 6 p. c. concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 135® for 1 liour .... 

Fatty acid . 

Fatty acid agitated at 105° with 2 p. c. 

sulphuric acid. 

Fatty acid agitated at 121° with 2 p. c. 

suiphu#acid. 

Fat from filter-presses. 

Two fatty acids (obtained according to 
Bok’s method) . 


Per cent. 
15 -270 

5*520 
0 *812 
2*880 
? 
p 

0 *340 
1 *660 ] 
0 *905 ^ 
0-542J 
2*500 
1 *796 
? 

0 *660 
0*890 
1 *350 
2*800'^ 
1 *200 
0 *960 
0 •4CK) I 
2*620 
0 *864 
1 *350, 


25-498 
1 *815 

1 * 021 . 

0 *688 
2*150 


Melting-point of fatty acid, 
39°. 

Ditto, 44“. 

Ditto, 45°. 

Proportionately decreasing 
turbidities. 


Proportionate turbidities. 


Successively smaller f ur- 
bidities. 

Palm oil. 

ii tallow and | palm oil. 

Since these results were not 
satisfactory, and it was 
feared that the aj^parutus 
might be injuifd, no further 
experiments were made with 
sulphuric acid. 

No signs of separation after 
eight days. 


No separation. 


D. B. 
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XVIII .—On Hypovanadic Oxide (Vanadium Tetroxido)^ and its 

Compounds, 

By J. K. Crow (Student in the Chemical Laboratory of Owens 
College, Manchester). 

Hypovanaoic oxide w^as first prepared by Berzelius (Pogg, Ann,, 
xxii, 1), who also at the same time described some of its compounds. 
The new light which has lately been thrown on the constitution of the 
vanadium compounds by Ro scoe’s researches, seemed to render another 
and more complete investigation of the compounds of hypovauadic 
oxide desirable. 

At the commencement of this investigation, the experiment described 
in Ro scoe’s researches as to the effect of various reducing agents 
on acid solutions of vanadium pentoxide v'as repeated, and the same 
results were obtained as are therein described. 

Hypovauadic oxide can be ]>rcpai*ed in solution by the action of 
sulphurous acid, hydrogen sulphide, or oxalic acid on acid solutions 
of the pentoxide. Berzelius showed, in the paper above referred to, 
that hypovauadic oxide is capable of acting both as an acid and as a 
base, and desci-ibed the mode of preparation of some of its salts, 
without, however, giving any analyses. 

In all the follown’ng analyses of the hypovanadic salts, the vanadium 
was estimated either volumetrically by titmtion with standard potas¬ 
sium permanganate solution, or by weighing the pentoxide after 
fusion. 


I. Hypovanadic Oxide and Hydrate, 

( 1 .) Hypovanadic oxide can be obtained, not only by the slow oxidation 
of the trioxida in tlie air, as described by Roscoe, but likewise by 
heating the chloride, about to be described, to redness, in an atmos¬ 
phere of carbon dioxide. Prepared by the latter method, the oxide 
contains only a small proportion of vanadic acid, as the following 
analyses of two preparations show:—(a.) 0’301 gram of the oxide 
required 3f)'5 c.c. of KMn 04 solution (1 c.c. = 0*008036 VaO^), 
giving 92*6 p.c. of V 2 O 4 : and (h) weight of oxide taken, 0*1825 gram 
required 21*3 c.c. of KMnO* solution, corresponding to 95*6 p.c. of 
Va04. 

VOL. *XXX. 2 H 
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The oxide thus obtained appears as a dark green amorphous powder, 
insolable in water, bnt readily soluble in alkalis or in acids. When 
kept in loosely stoppered bottles, it gradually absorbs oxygen from the 
air, with formation of the highest oxide. This fact is shown by the 
analyses of two specimens of hypovanadic oxide which were prepared, 
some years ago, on the dates given below:— 



Preparation A. | 

Preparation B. 

Dec. 3,1876. 

July 6,1876. 

Dec, 8,1876. 

July, 6,1876. 

VA . 

48-09 

45*44 

29 *61 

19*91 

VA . 

42 -45 

43-67 

65*11 

63 *41 

HjO (by difference) ,. 

9*46 

10*89 

]5*28 

16*68 


100 *00 

100-00 

100*00 

100 00 


Anhydrous hypovanadic oxide may also be prepared by heating in 
an atmosphere of carbon dioxide the hydrate about to be described. 

(2.) Hypovanadic Hydrate .—This body is obtained, as Berzelius 
describes, from a solution of the sulphate or chloride of hypovanadic 
oxide, by cautious precipitation with a cold solution of sodium car¬ 
bonate, added drop by drop, till the supernatant liquid, after the 
greyish-white precipitated hydrate has subsided, is colourless; excess 
of the pi'ecipitant dissolves some of the hydrate, and the liquid is then 
coloured brown; whereas if sufficient cai-bonate of soda has not been 
added, the solution is blue. As the hydrate absorbs oxygen from the 
air very rapidly, it must be filtered off in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide and dried in the filter-paper on a porous plate over sulphuric 
acid in a vacuum; thus prepared, hypovanadic hydrate is a black amor¬ 
phous mass, exhibiting, when broken, a glassy fracture. It is inso¬ 
luble in water, but dissolves readily in acids or alkalis. Two prepa¬ 
rations were made and analysed with the following results:— 

PrqtarcUion A .—Weight taken = 0‘8736 gram. HjO obtained = 
0'3758 gram. 0’3910 gram required 79'5 c.c. KMnOi for oxidation. 
(1 C.C. = 0-00806 gram V^O,.) 

Preparation B .—Weight taken = 0-4565. HjO obtamed = 0-1960 
gram. 0-3354 gram required 23-8 c.c. KMnOi solution. 
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1 Found. 

Calculated for 

TA 7HsO. 

A. 

B. 

Mean. 

V 204 . « 

56*68 

67 17 

56'92 

56 *88 

HaO . « 

42*90 

42 *94 

42 92 

43*12 


99*58 

100 n 

99-84 

100-00 


On heating hypovanadic hydrate for some time at 100'^ in a current 
of carbon dioxide, it loses four molecules of water; thus one experi¬ 
ment gave the following results:—0*332 gram of the hydrate was 
heated at 100 “, till it remained constant; it had then lost 0*080 gram 
of HaO or 24*09 p.c.; the calculated amount from the loss of four 
molecules of water being 24*65 p.c. 

When dissolved in acids, hypovanadic oxide yields the hypovanadic 
salts, whilst with alkalies it forms the hypo vanadates. 


II. Ilyjwcanadh SuljjJiates, 

I. Trisulphate, V 2 O 4 . 3 SO 3 + 0H..O.—Pure vanadic oxide is dissolved 
in concentrated sulphuric acid and the solution reduced wuth sul¬ 
phurous acdd. On evaporating the resulting blue solution over a 
water-bath, a light blue crystalline mass is left behind; this is par¬ 
tially freed from adhering sulphuric acid by drying on a porous tile, 
and then w'aslied with ether till the w'asliings are no longer acid; the 
mass is finally dried by pressure l 3 etween filter-paper. Hypovanadic 
trisulphate thus prepared is a light blue crystalline powder. Three 
preparations gave, on analysis, the following numbers :— 

(1.) Weight taken = 0*321 gium. BaS 04 obtained = 0*4401 gram : 
0*299 gram substance yielded 0*104 gram V^Os, and 0*404 gram gave 
0*084 gram H 20 . 

(2.) 0*311 gram salt yielded 0*425 gramBaSOi; 0*3070 gram re¬ 
quired 12*4 c.c. KMn 04 solution. (1 c.c. = 0*0080016 V 2 O 4 ), and 
0*431 gram gave 0*091 gram H^O. 

(3.) 0*576 gram substance gave 0*774 gram BaSO*; also 0*6545 
gram required 26*4 c.c. KMn 04 solution. (1 c.c. =•*= 0*00806 V 2 O 4 .) 

The results obtained show the formula of this body to be V 2 O 4 . 3 SO 3 + 
6 H 2 O. 
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Found. 

Caloalated, 

A. 

B. 

0 . 

Mean. 

V 50 . 

32 *05 

32 -81 

32 -61 

32-29 

82-87 

SOg. 

4712 

46*92 

46*14 

46*73 

46-63 

HsO. 

20 79 

21 *34 

— 

20-95 

21-00 


99-96 

100-37 

i 

99*97 

100-00 


( 2 .) Another hydrated trisnlphate, having the composition V 2 O 4 . 3 SO 3 
-f 4 H 2 O, has recently been described by Gerland. It is prepared by 
precipitating a concentrated aqueous solution of any hypovanadic 
sulphate with strong sulphuric acid. 

Both trisulphates are light blue crystalline powders, which deliquesce 
in the air, forming a blue syrup. The latter, on long exposure to the 
air, deposits beautifiil blue stellate crystals, which have not been 
obtained in sufficient quantity for analysis. The crystalline powders 
dissolve only slowly in cold water, but quickly in liot; they are in¬ 
soluble in ether, and scarcely soluble in absolute alcohol. 

(3.) Hypovanadic Disulpliaies, Xo. 1. V 2 O 4 . 2 SO 3 -f rH^O.—Either 
the pure trisulphate, or the residue left on evaporation of a solution of 
V 2 O 4 in sulphuric acid, is treated with absolute alcohol; the mass 
swells considerably and is allowed to settle, and the al(‘ohol is poured 
off; after repeated treatment with absolute alcohol till no more acid is 
removed, the sulphate is at once transferred to a filter, tlie alcohol 
drained off, and the mass quickly dried between filter-pjiper. Analyses 
of two different preparations gave the following numbers :— 

Preparation 1.—Weight of salt taken = 0*0240 gram; BaSO* ob¬ 
tained 0*260 gram. Number of c,c. of KMnOi solution used = 11*4 
(1 c.c. = 0*0080016 V2O4), also 0*3455 gram substance yielded 0*097 
gram H 2 O. 

Preparation 2.—0*373 gram of salt gave 0*387 gram BaS 04 . 0*256 
gram yielded 0*104 gram V 2 O 6 ; and from 0*410 gram substance, 
0*115 gram of H*0 was obtained. 


1 

Found. 

Calculated. 

1. 

2. 1 

Mean. 

VA . 

36 *60 

36-84 

36-72 

36 *81 

so,. 

36-58 

36 -30 

35 *44 

85 -36 

7 H 2 O. 

28 -08 

28-05 

28 *06 

27*84 


100-26 

100-19 

100*22 

100 *00 
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This disnlphate is a deliquescent light blue powdef. Its aqueous 
solution does not deposit crystals when evaporated to dryness, but 
leaves a gummy mass, and if evaporated slowly over sulphuric acid, 
it undergoes decomposition, an insoluble oxide being precipitated. 

No. 2. V 2 O 4 . 2 SO 3 4* 4 H 2 O.—second disulphate, having the above 
composition, was prepared by Berzelius by allowing the residue 
above described to stand in contact with absolute alcohol for several 
hours. The following are the analytical results obtained in confir¬ 
mation of the results of Berzelius:— 

Calculated. 

0*421 gram substance gave 0*1925 gram V 3 O 5 or p.c. of V 2 O 4 41*48 41*70 

0*230 „ „ „ 0*2681 „ TaS04 „ SO^ = 40*06 40*21 

0*280 „ „ „ 0*0235 „ H^O „ HsO « 18*22 18*09 

99*76 100*00 

According to Gerland, the above method yields a trisulphate ; but 
it appears probable that be did not wash the salt with alcohol suffi¬ 
ciently long to remove all the sulphuric acid. 

In determining the percentage of water in the above sulphates, the 
substances were heated in a tube with lead oxide, and the water weighed 
by collecting it in a calcium chloride tube. This method is rendered 
necessary by the fact that these sulphates do not give off the whole of 
their water till they begin to decompose, and hence the water cannot 
be determined by simple loss of weight. 


HI. Uypovanadic Chloride, V3O4CI2 + 5H2O. 

This substance is prepared by dissolving pure vanadium pentoxide 
in strong hydrochloric acid ; chlorine is given off on the application of 
heat, and the green solution thus obtained is reduced with hydrogen 
sulphide: after filtering off the precipitated sulphur, the resulting 
blue liquid is evapomted to dryness over a water-bath; a brown 
amorphous deliquescent residue is left behind, which yields a blue 
solution with water, and a brown one with absolute alcohol or fuming 
hydrochloric acid. The singular fact that certain blue solutions of 
vanadium yield, on evaporation, a brown residue, has already been 
noticed by Roscoe. In this case, the change of colour is certainly 
not due to a different state of oxidation, since when the chloride is 
dissolved either in absolute alcohol or in strong hydrochloric acid in 
an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, the brown solution obtained changes 
directly to blue on the addition of a few drops of water freed from 
air. This seems to point to the conclusion that only a certain hydrate 
of hypovanadic chloride is brown, namely, that -which is left on 
evaporation of the chloride solution over a water-bath, and that when 
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this body passes into a higher state of hydration, its colour changes 
from brown to blue. 

The analyses of two different preparations gave the following 
results 

Preparation 1.—0*635 gram of the substance required 35*8 c.c. of 
KMnOi solution (1 c.c. = 0*008036 gram V 2 O 4 ). 0*2615 gram gave 
0*383 gram AgCl and 0*008 gram Ag. 

Preparation 2.—^0*742 gram substance yielded 0*368 gram V 2 O*. 
0*277 gram gave 0*397 gram AgOf and 0*0155 gram Ag. 


1 

Found. 

Calculated. 

1. 

2. 

Mean. 

V=04 . 

46*30 

45 *26 

45 *28 

45-36 

HCl. 

88 *31 

38 *32 

38 *32 

39-89 

H 2 O . 

— 

— 

— 

14-76 


— 

— 

— 

100 00 


The loss of more than 1 per cent, of chlorine is probably due to a 
partial decomposition of the chloride at 100 ”, and this is confirmed by 
the fact that, after heating for some time at that temperature, it becomes 
no longer entirely soluble in water. 


IV. The Hypo^mnadates. 

The power which hypovanadic oxide possesses of uniting with bases 
to form the salts known as hypovanadates, has already been pointed 
out. Berzelius described the formation of the potassium and ammo¬ 
nium salts, but does not appear to have analysed them. The hypo¬ 
vanadates of the alkalis are soluble in water, and the rest are insoluble, 
and obtained by double decomposition. 

(1.) Potassium Ilypovanadate^ (V 204 ) 2 «K 20 -f 7 H 2 O.—To obtain this 
compound, a moderately concentrated solution of hypovanadic chloride 
or sulphate is treated with excess of caustic potash, and the whole 
transferred to a stoppered bottle just large enough to hold the 
mixture, and allowed to stand a few hours ; the dark brown solution 
thus obtained deposits the potassium-salt either as reddish-brown 
brilliant crystalline scales, or as slender needle-shaped crj'stals aggre¬ 
gated in tufts. The salt is transferred to a filter and waahed with 
potash solution till free from hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, then with 
dilute alcohol, containing a little acetic acid, to dissolve out any 
adhering carbonate of potash, and finally with alcohol alone; it is 
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then pressed between filter-paper till dry. The salt thus obtained 
is a dark brown crystalline mass, permanent in the air; it is very 
soluble in water, but scarcely so in potash solution, and insoluble in 
alcohol. The aqueous solution of this salt is dark brown, and is gra¬ 
dually decolourised on standing in the air, owing to the oxidation of 
the hypovanadic acid. The following results were obtained in the 
analysis of two different preparations :— 

Preparation 1 .—Weight taken = 0'246. Weight of K 2 SO 4 obtained 
0*080 gram. 0*2054 gram of tte salt required 15*3 c.c. KMnO* 
solution. (1 c.c. = 0*00806 gram V 2 O 4 .) 0*235 gram salt yielded 

0*539 gram H 2 O. 

Preparation 2 .—Weight taken = 0*6373 gram. Weight of K 2 SO 4 
obtained = 0*1988 gram. 0*2332 gram salt required 17*4 c.c. of 
KMn 04 solution. 



A. 

Found. 

B. 

Mean. 

I Calculated for 

(Ts04):K20 + 7H,0, 

V 304 . 

60 03 

60*14 

60*08 

60*25 

KjO. 

17-40 

16 *95 

17*17 

16 -99 

II 2 O. 

22 -94 

— 

22 *94 

22*76 


100 -37 

— 

100-19 

100*00 


(2.) Sodium Eijpovanadate, (Va 04 ) 2 .Na 20 + 7 H 2 O, prepared in a 
similar way to the potassium salt, is obtained in brown crystalline 
scales, which possess the same properties as the potassium compound. 
They are very soluble in water, but scarcely soluble in caustic soda 
solution. The salt has a composition similar to that of the potassium 
salt, and, as the following analysis shows, may be represented by the 
above formula:— 

Weight of salt taken = 0*1899 gram: required 15*1 c.c. KMnOi 
solution (1 c.c. = 0*00806 gram V2O4). Weight of H2O obtained =. 
0*0461 gram. 

Also 0*4773 gram salt yielded 0*1323 gram lfa 2 S 04 ; and in another 
preparation 0*2994 gram salt required 24*05 c.c. KMn 04 solution 
(1 c.c. = 0*007954 V2O4). 
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Found. 

Oalottlated. 

A. 

B. 

Mean. 

VA. 

63-82 

64 06 

63-94 

63 *93 

NajO. 

12 *10 

— 

12*10 

11 *89 

H 2 O. 

24-27 

— 

24-27 

24*18 


100*19 ^ 

—• 

100*81 

100 *00 


(3.) Ammonium Hypovanadate, (V20i)2.(N"B[4)20 -j- 3 H 2 O.—This 
salt is obtained, as the potassium and sodium salts, by precipitating a 
solution of hypovanadic sulphate or chloride with ammonia in excess. 
A brown crystalline precipitate of ammonium hypovanadatc is formed, 
which is washed quickly with ammonia and then with alcohol and 
acetic acid, in the same manner as the potassium salt: it is finally dried 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, as it oxidises rather readily in the air. 
It is then obtained as a dark brown crystalline mass, soluble in water, 
forming a nearly black solution, and reprecipitated on addition of 
ammonia. 

In the following analyses the ammonia was determined by distilling 
the salt with caustic potash solution, and passing the ammonia into a 
certain volume of decinomial hydrochloric acid. The quantity of non- 
saturated acid was then determined with standard soda solution. 

Preparation 1.—^Weight taken = 0*2545 gram. Weight of V 2 O 6 
obtained = 0*212 gram. 0*69G gram substance saturated 33*2 c.c. 
decinormal acid. 

Preparation 2.—0*1735 gram requii'ed 10*35 c.c. KMn 04 solution 
(1 c.c. = 0*00800 gram V 2 O 4 ). 0*223 gram saturated 10*5 c.c. deci¬ 

normal acid. 


1 

1. 

Found. 

2. 

Mean. 

Calculate for 

(V20d2.(NH4)sO + SHijO. 

. 

12 -51 

12-24 

12 *88 

11 *82 

(NHOsO... 

75 *99 

76-07 

76*04 

75-86 

HjO . 

— 

— 

— 

12 *32 


— 

— 

— 

100-00 


(4.) Barium Hypovanadaie (V 204 ) 2 .Ba 0 + 5 H 2 O.—When caustic 
baryta is added to a solution of hypovanadic chloride till an alkaline 
reaction is produced, a yellowish-brown precipitate of barium hypo- 
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vanadate falls down. This is washed from excess of baryta by 
decanting several times with hot water, and finally washing on a 
filter. The precipitate is then dried (best in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide) at about 120*^. Thus prepared it is a brown amorphous mass, 
easily soluble in nitric or hydrochloric acid. The following results 
were obtained in the analysis of this compound:— 

Preparation 1.—Weight taken = 0*3637 gram. Weight of BaSOi 
obtained = 0*147 gram. 0*208 gram required 14‘9 c.c, KMnOi solu¬ 
tion (1 c.c. = 0*00806 gram V 2 O 4 ). 

Preparation 2 .—Weiglit taken = 0*4585 gram: required 33*6 c.c. 
KMnOi solution, of which 1 c.c. = 0*007954 gram V 2 O 4 . Also 0*360 
gram yielded 0*145 gram BaS 04 . 



1 . 

Found, 

2. 

■ 

Calculated for 
(VA)sBaO + 5HsO. 

BaO. 

2« '51 

26*35 

26-SM, 

26-56 

V 2 OJ. 

57 *73 

58*28 

58 *01 

57*81 

II^O (bj ditTerencc) .. 

15'73 

15 -37 

15*55 

15 ‘63 


100'00 

100 00 

100 *00 

100 *00 


(5.) Lead llypovanadate^ V 3 () 4 .rbO.—Tliisbody is precipitated when 
a solution of lead acetate is added to a solution of potassium hypo- 
vanadate. It contains more base in proportion than the potassium 
compound : hence free acetic acid is formed in the above reaction 
according to the equation— 

(V 204 ),.K 20 + 2Pb(C,Ha02)2 -h H 2 O = 2 KaH 302 4* 2(V204.Pb0) 

+ ‘’(CJIaO.HO). ' 

When nitrate of lead is used instead of acetate, the free nitric acid 
formed dissolves some of the hypo vanadate, and a blue solution is 
formed. I^cad hy}>ovanadate is a brown curdy precipitate, when pre¬ 
pared in the above w^ay. It w^as dried in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide at l(Kf'. Two preparations of the compound were made and 
aiuilyw^d, with the fullowdng results;— 

Preparation 1.—Weight taken = 0*3635 grain : required 19*4 (\c. 
KMnCh solution (1 c.c. = 0*00806 gram V 2 O 4 )) and yielded 0*2623 
gram PbS 04 . 

Vreparation 2.—Weight taken = 0*4469 gram, which required 23*7 
c.c. KMn 04 solution, and gave 0*3943 gram PbSOi. 
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Found. 


Calculated for 


[M| 

2. 1 

1 


VA-PbO. 

TA. 

mm 

42-74 

42*87 

42-77 

PbO. 

■BQI 

57-49 

67 -82 

67-28 


100*16 

100 *23 

100*19 

100*00 


( 6 .) Silver Hypovanadatej Y^Oi^kg^O ,—This compound is prepared 
by precipitating potassium hypovanadate with silver nitrate. It is a 
black crystalline powder, and contains relatively more base than the 
potassium salt: hence some free nitric acid is formed in this reaction, 
which dissolves part of the hypovanadate, forming a blue solution. 
The reaction may be represented by this equation— 

iY20,)2^K,0 + 4AgN03 + H 2 O = 2(VA.Ag,0) + 2KN08 

+ 2HN08. 


Two specimens of the compound were prepared and dried in carbon 
dioxide at 100^, On analysis they yielded the following results:— 
Preparation 1.—^Weight of salt taken = 0’2272 gram: required 
11’7 c.c. of KMn 04 (1 c.c. = 0*0080G gram V 2 O 4 ), and gave 01433 
gram AgCl and 0*0150 gram Ag. 

Preparation 2.—Weight of salt taken = 0*310 gram: required 16*2 
c.c. of KMn 04 solution. 0*3338 gram yielded 0*2285 gram AgCl and 
0*0078 gram Ag. 



Found. 

Calculated for 

VjOi.AgjO. 

1. 

2. 

Mean. 

VaO. . 

AgjO. 

41-51 

68-19 

42*12 

58 *08 

m 

41 *86 

58*14 

99-70 

^ 100*20 

99 *94 

100*00 
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XIX .—On some Compounds of Antimony Fentachloride with Alcohols 

and with Ether. 

By W, C A R L E T 0 N- W IL LI A M s, Assistant- Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Owens College. 

When organic bodies are brought in contact with antimony pentachlo- 
ride, an energetic reaction generally takes place. The pentachloride 
splits up into chlorine and antimony trichloride, and the organic matter 
is either chlorinated by the free chlorine or completely charred by the 
dehydrating action of the pentachloride. Under suitable conditions it 
is possible, however, to obtain direct addition-com pounds of antimony 
pentachloride with diifereiit alcohols and with ether. 

In order to prepare these substances, I first made a considerable 
quantity of antimony pentachloride by slowly distilling pure crystalline 
antimony trichloride in a current of chlorine; the product was purified 
by redistillation. 


1. SbClft.CallflO. Anfinumy Fentachloride Ethyl Alcoholate. 

Absolute ethyl alcohol, dried over baryta, is added in small portions 
at a time to antimony pentachloride contained in a wide glass tube 
surrounded by cold water. As much heat is generated on mixing the 
two liquids, it is advisiblc to pour the alcohol gently down the side of 
the tube, so that it may float on the surface of the pentachloride. The 
addition of alcohol is continued until no further action takes place. If 
the operation has been successfully carried out, no gases will be given 
off, and the contents of the tube will consist of a crystalline body, and 
a small quantity of unchanged alcohol; but if the alcohol is added too 
quickly, or if the mixture is not vrcll cooled, the contents of the tube 
blacken and hydrochloric acid gas escapes. 

The ethyl alcoholate is a white crystalline hygroscopic body. It is 
at once decomposed by water, with formation of alcohol and antimonic 
acid. In an aqueous solution of tartaric acid it is readily soluble, and 
it dissolves freely in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It can easily be 
obtained in a state of purity by recrystallisation from alcohol; the hot 
saturated alcoholic solution deposits on cooling beautiful white needle- 
shaped crystals (sometimes an inch long) which apparently belong to 
the rhombic system. Unfortunately this substance cannot be preserved 
even in sealed tubes. A splendid specimen I prepared four months 
ago has gradually lost its original white colour and assumed a brown 
tint. 

The pure crystals melt at 66®—67® C.; they cannot be distilled without 
undergoing complete decomposition. 
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In order to analyse the substance, it was dissolved in tartaric acid 
and the antimony precipitated as sulphide. A portion of the dried 
sulphide was gently heated in a stream of carbon dioxide. The chlorine 
was estimated in the filtrate from the antimony sulphide, after oxidising^ 
the sulphuretted hydrogen with potassium permanganate. Or the 
original substance was repeatedly treated with boiling solutions of 
sodium carbonate, the precipitated antimony oxide filtered off, and the 
chlorine estimated in the filtrate. 

The carbon and hydrogen were determined in the ordinary way by 
combustion with copper oxide and lead chromate. 

Weight of Weight of SK^Sg SbaSg dried in 

substance, dried at 100° C. OOg. 


0*684 gram 0*3475 of which 0*2874 gave 0*2414 « 85*86 p.c. 8b 

0*7275 „ 0*431 „ 0*4111 „ 0*3463 « 35*83 „ 

Weight of Weight of 
AgCl. Ag. 

" 0*4458 „ 0*8933 0 0176 — « 50*87 Cl 

0*7275 „ — 1*121 50*66 „ 

0*3172 „ C0.2 formed 0 071, HgO formed 0*0568 6*1 C. 1*98 H. 

0*4568 „ „ 0*1057 „ 0 0751 « 6*31 C. 1*6 H. 

Calculated for SbCU.CsHeO. Pound (mean). 

Sb. 35-31 35-84 

CI 5 . 51*38 50-77 

Cz . 6-95 6*21 

H,. 1*73 1-79 

0 . 4-68 — 


By heating the alcoholate in sealed tubes to 110^—115° for four hours, 
a dark brown liquid is obtained, from which a small number of prismatic 
crystals belong*ing to the monoclinic system slowly sepai-aie out. 
Analysis proves these crystals to be antimony trichloride. 

The liquid contents of the tubes are brought into a retort fitted with 
a receiver which is surrounded by a freezing mixture. On gently 
heating the retort by means of an oil-bath, a copious evolution of hydro¬ 
chloric acid gas takes place, and a considerable quantity of a colourless 
mobile liquid collects in the receiver. The distillate sho'ws itself to be 
ethyl chloride, by its insolubility in water and low boiling point, by 
burning with a green flame, and by its characteristic odour. The 
distillation is now carried on in a vacuum, when the temperature of the 
oil-bath reaches 130"" a small quantity of a pale yellow oily liquid 
comes over; at 160° antimony trichloride distils over and solidifies in 
the recei^^er to a semi-transparent crystalline mass. The small quantity 
of residue left in the retort consists of antimony trioxide mixed with 
trichloride and a little organic matter. 
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2. Antimony PentcLchloride Methyl Alcoholaie 

resembles the corresponding ethyl-compound in its properties and mode 
of preparation. The pure substance is deposited from a hot alcoholic 
solution in leafy or tabular crystals possessing a faint yellow colour. 
At 81® C. it melts, forming a yellow liquid, which decomposes at 130®, 
with evolution of hydrochloric acid and methyl chloride 

It is a stable body, and may be preserved in well stoppered bottles 
without undergoing spontaneous alteration. 

The results obtained on analysis coirespond with the formula 
SbCh-CH^O. 

0'2069 gram substance gave 0*3376 1 

gram Ag ...= 53*55 per cent. Cl [mean = 

0*2957 gram substance gave 0*6272 I 53*33. 

gram AgCl -f *0058 Ag.= 53*12 per cent. Cl J 

0*2069 gram substance gave 0*1238 gram SbjvSa of 

which *0742 = *0648 dried in CO^ . = 37*18 Sb. 

0*6625 gram substance gave 0*3979 gram Sb^Sa of 

which 0*361 = 0*3118 dried in CO 2 . = 37*24 „ 

0*5407 gram substance gave 0*3265 gram SbgSa of 

which 0*301 = 0*2543 dried in COj. = 36*60 „ 

Mean of Sb determinations 37*01 

0*3765 gram substance gave 0*0497 gram CO 2 and 0*044 gram 
HjO = 3*6 per cent. CO.., and 1*29 p. c. H 2 O. 

Calculated for SbCIsCIIiO. Found. 


Sb. 36*80 37*01 

Cl . 53*55 53*33 

O . 482 — 

0 30*2 3*60 

H . 1*20 1*29 


The con’esponding compound of amyl alcohol has not been obtained 
in a state of sudicient purity to admit of analysis. It is less stable than 
the etliyl and methyl compounds, and its preparation is attended wuth 
ditficullic'R, as the action of amyl alcohol oven on frozen antimony 
pentachloride is very violent. 

This substance forms white starlike crystals, often discoloured by 
decomposed alcoliol. 

8 . Conipound of Ether and Antimony Pentachloride. 

By the action of ether on titaninm tetrachloride, Bedson (Journal 
Ch&m. 8oc.^ 1876, i, 311) has obtained a crystalline body consisting 
of one molecule of etber united to one of titanium tetrachloride, 
TiCh-CiHioO. 
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Antimony pentachloride forms a similar molecnlar compound. It ii 
best prepared by cautiously mixing together ether and the pentachloride 
in the proportion of their molecular weights. The mixture must he 
well cooled, for should the temperature rise to 70®, decomposition at 
once takes place. 

The freshly prepared substance exists in the form of a finely divided 
crystalline powder of a greyish-white colour. It is soluble in ether and 
alcohol, but is decomposed by water. It is very hygroscopic. The 
crystals melt at 68®—69®; they are very unstable, even at the ordinary 
temperature they blacken spontaneously; if heated up to their melting 
point for a few minutes, decomposition takes place. 

Analysis gave the following results:— 


0*4912 gram 
substance gave 

0*3298 gram 
substance gave 

0*3298 gram 
substance gave 


r 0*9287 AgCl 4 - 0*0108 Ag 

< 0*2685 gram SbjSa of which 0*1915 = 

L 0*16 Sb 2 S 3 dried in CO 2 . 

r 0*173 gram 813283 of which 0*1065 = 

< 0*0921 81)283 dried in CO 2 . 

10*6124 AgCl -f 0*0111 Ag. 

r 0*6203 „ 4- 0*008 .. 

I 0*1741 SbaSa of which 0*1401 = 0*1221 

L dried in COa. 


= 47*49 Cl 

= 32*77 Sb 

= 32*56 Sb 
= 47 05 Cl 
= 47*3*2 Cl 

= 33*01 


Mean of Cl determinations 47*29; mean of Sb determinations 32*78 
per cent. 

Calculated for SbClgC^UioO. Found. 


Sb . 32*66 32*78 

Cl . 47*52 47*29 

C . 12*85 — 

H . 2-68 — 

O . 4*29 — 


XX .—Chi a New avd Cmwcmieid Form of Ureomeier for Clinical Use, 

By J. Galley Blackley, M.B., Lond. 

Having lately had occasion to make a considerable number of quanti¬ 
tative determinations of the urea contained in urine, I have been much 
struck with the want of a simple form of apparatus which sliould give 
results sufficiently accurate to be of real service in any prolonged series 
of observations. 

The more exact methods for the determination of urea in organic 
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Squids are far too complex and tedious to be of more than occasional 
service to the busy medical man, whilst the readier methods are not 
sufficiently accurate to be of more than approximate value. The 
method of estimating urea by means of a solution of hypobromite of 
soda, given by Hiifner (Joum, f. pralt. Chemie [2], iii, 1), and the 
modification of it proposed by Messrs. Russell and West, are on the 
whole the most convenient for clinical purposes, but even these leave 
something to be desired on the score of accuracy. 

With the view of simplifying the operation of ureometry to the 
utmost extent compatible with the necessary degree of accuracy, I 
have devised the simple form 
of apparatus represented in 
the accompanying wood-cut, 
which is in fact a modifica¬ 
tion of Russell and West’s 
ureometcr. It consists of two 
graduated tubes, a larger one, 

A, of about 75 c.c. ciipacity, 
and a smaller one, B, of about 
16 c.c. capacity, closed by 
perforated india-rubber stop¬ 
pers, through which pass the 
tubes C and D. C is the wider 
of the two, and is provided 
with a glass stop-cock; its 
lower extremity drawn to a 
fine point descends about half 
way into the tube B; D is a 
narrower tube, and ascends 
about half way inside A. E 
is a short, slightly bent tube, 
passing through the india- 
rubber stopper into the tube 
A, and serving as an egress 
for the superfluous contents 
of A, which are collected in 
the beaker F, the whole being 
supported by the wooden 
stand G G. 

The method of using the apparatus is as follow's :— 

Five cubic centimeters of the liquid to be examined are placed in 
the tube B, and the cork inserted to the level of a scratch on the out¬ 
side of the tube, the stop-cock being turned off. The tube A is now 
Billed with a solution of hypobromite of soda, and its stopper inserted^ 
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The apparatus is then placed in position on the stand, and the stop-, 
cock gradually opened. The hypobromite solution flows down the 
tube C, decomposition takes place, and the gases evolved ascending" 
through the tube D, are collected in A, The superfluous hypobromite 
solution flows out through the tube E into the beaker P. To complete the 
operation the apparatus is removed from the stand, after placing the 
finger over the mouth of the tube E, and agitated for a few moments. 
It is then replaced, and after allowing time for the froth to subside 
the quantity of gas collected is read off. After subtracting the small 
constant of air contained in the tube B, the remainder gives by calcu¬ 
lation the quantity of urea present in the 5 c.c. of liquid examined. 
Under ordinary circumstances the whole operation may be completed 
in five or six minutes. 

Instead of having the tube A graduated in cubic centimeters, I 
have found it convenient to use the tube supplied with Messrs. 
Russell and West’s ureomcter, which is gmduated so as to show at 
once without calculation the percentage of urea contained in the liquid 
under examination. 

The following nnmbers obtained, after taking solutions of urea of 
known strengths, will serve to give an idea of the degree of accuracy 
obtainable with the apparatus. The solutions employed contained 10 
and 20 grams per litre respectively, 5 c.c. beiiig taken in each exj^eri- 
ment. The numbers in the thii’d column are obtained fi'om those in the 


second by multiplying by 


100 

02 ’ 


and the pretty close agreement between 


the numbers thus found and the quantities actually taken, (piite bears 
out the statement of Messrs. Russell and West tiiat there is a 
deficiency of about 8 per cent, in the amount of nitrogen given off 
wlien hypobromite of sodium acts upon urea. 



Exi>erimciit 1. 

1 Experiment 2. 

.. 

Experiment 3. 

Weight taken .. 
Weight of urea"! 

1 

0 *05()U gram 

0 *1000 gram 

0*1000 gram 

calculated from j 
actual vol. of N | 
obtained..J 

[ 

0 '0475G „ 

0 9384 „ 

0 *9002 „ 

Corrected weight! 
of urea found ., J 


0*0517 „ 

0 1020 „ 

0 *985 

Ratio of weights 
taken • to cor- | 
rected weight | 
found.J 

1 

1 to 1 *034 

1 to 1 *020 „ 

1 to 0 *985 „ 


The apparatus is in the hands of Messrs. E. Cetti and Co., of 
Brooke Street, Holborn, and may be obtained from them. 
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XXI .—Note on the Perhromates, 

By M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E., Assistant Lecturer on 
Chemistry, the Owens College. 

In a short paper read to the Society in 1874 (Ghem. Soc. J. [2], xii, 
324), I stated that perbromic acid could be readily prei)ared by the 
action of bromine upon the hydrate of perchloric acid dissolved in 
water. This reaction, which is originally due to Kiimmerer, has 
been called in question byMacIvor (Ghem. News, xxxii, 35). 

Since the date of my note in 1874 I have repeatedly attempted to 
prepare further quantities of perbromic acid, with the view of study¬ 
ing its salts, but invariably without success. 

Kiimmerer says that he has found great difficulty in preparing the 
acid by means of the above-cited reaction. He recommends that 
silver carbonate bo added after the action has continued for some time, 
and states that silver perbromate may then be obtained. 

I have repeated this experiment of Kiimmerer. A quantity of 
aqueous perchloric acid, previously heated for some time in an open 
vessel, in order to remove any of the lower acids of chlorine (which 
according to Kiim merer retard the formation of perbromic acid), 
was mixed with an excess of bromine and gently warmed for some 
hours in a flask fitted with an inverted receiver. Freshly prepared 
silver carbonate ivas then added, and the heating was continued for a 
short time. On examining the liquid, it was found to contain per¬ 
chlorate and bromide of silver, but no perbromate. 

1 must therefoi'e correct my former statement that “ perbromic acid 
can be easily obtained by the action of bromine upon the hydrate of 
])erchloric acid dissolved in water.’’ The conditions under which 
this reaction becomes possible are as yet ill-defined, if not altogether 
unknown. Probably the tension of the bromine or chlorine vapour 
plays an important part; but as a means of preparing the wished for 
acid, the reaction must, I think, be abandoned. 

I have also attempted to prepai*e perbromic acid by the electrolysis 
of bromic acid, but without success. Bromine and oxygen were 
evolved, but without the formation of a higher oxy-acid. 

The relations of the halogens and of their compounds to one another 
arc most interesting. These reactions serve at any rate to give ua 
negative infoiTnation. 

1 hope at some future time to return to the study of the mutual re¬ 
lations existing between the oxy-acids of chlorine, bromine, and iodine. 


2 I 
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ABSTRACTS OF CHEMICAL PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

General and Physical Chemistry. 

Theory of Spectra; Observations on the Last Communication 
of J. N, Lockyer. By Lecoq be Boisraudran (Compt. rend., 
Ixxxii, 1264—1266). 

Lockter has broaglit forwai’d the hyputliesis that, at a high tempera¬ 
ture, the elementary molecule is broken up, either into sub-moleeules 
of the same element, or into those of distinct elements; also that 
every element decomposes into as many simpler substances as there 
are rays in its spectrum. The variation in the relative intensities of 
rays by change of temperature, is explained in a similar manner, and 
it is upon this latter ground that the elementary nature* of calcium is 
questioned by Lockyer, since its two rays H, and H 3 , change in 
relative bnlliancy according to tlie heat at which it is volatilised. 

The author admits the probability of a molecular eondensation in 
the cases of sulphur and iodine, but thinks that the argumenis ad¬ 
vanced in the case of calcium are not suffu!ient 1 y well supported. 
According to his own observations, the relative intensity of the 
spectral rays of all the elements changes w'ilb a variation of tempeni- 
ture, and he'thinks that if, in the-face of the immeiivso number of mys 
known to exist in the spectra of some elements, the former theory is to 
be admitted in preference to that of harmonic vibrations, it ought to 
be supported by well-establislied facts very dilTenmt those 

actually known. Stokes has suggested that ** pr()hably wdtli an in¬ 
crease of temperature, the mor<‘ refi'angilde lines become brighter at 
the expense of the less refrangible.” Whether this la* really the case 
or not, it is quite certain that woth many substances, the less refran- 
gible rays do undergo a very great diminution in l)ri]]ianey, at the 
time that the more r-efrangible rays incivase in brilliancy. Tliis fact 
the author pointed out in a memoir published in the Gompf, renff. 
for 1871, relative to certain experiments 011 the a(dion of the induct ion 
spark on solutions of stannic (.hloriiie. 

While admitting that Lockyer’s hypothesis is exceedingly plausible, 
and moreover supportcjd by the wx'll known close relaticnis which 
exist between the properties of simple and compound bodit*s belonging 
to the same family, he thinks that at present no experimental result 
has been obtained which w'ill warrant a philosophical belief in the 
multiple nature of the so-called elemenlary bodies. 


J. W. 
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Bexnarks on the. Actual Existence of Matter formed of Isolated 
Atoms Comparable with Material Points. By M. Bebthblot 
(C ompt. rend., Ixxxii, 1226—1231). 


Tiik experiments of Kundt and Warburg on the velocity of sound in 
mercurial vapour have led them to conclude that the molecule of 
mercurial gas behaves, as far as its mechanical and thermic properties 
are concerned, sensibly as a material point. They make use of the 

formula of Clausius, ~ ^ ^ Where K represents the vis vwa 

or working force of the movement of translation; H, the total vis 
mm; 7 and 7 ', the specific heats taken at constant volume and constant 
pressure. 

The author is of opinion that formulaa containing specific heats 
deduced from the tlieory of perfect gases are inapplicable to the 
vapour of mercury, since such formula} imply tliat the specific heats 
are iiidepeiulont of temjKU’ature. Now, experience has shown that 
with the majority of gases the specific heat at constant pressure varies 
with the temperature, even to the extent of one-fourth or one-half; it 
is also very probable that the specific heat at coustaut volume varies in 
a similar manner, so that the relation 7 — 7 between the s[)ecific 
heats, upon whi(‘h the wdiolo (liseussion turns, w’ould always be 
a variable (juunlity. 

If wo admit with (-lansins that the difference 7' — 7 is constant for 
all gases, rejiresoriting tlie heat consujncd by the exterior work of 
<lilatation, nevertheless since 7 diminishes rapidly with tlie tempera¬ 


ture, the 


relation 

7 


will go on increasing as the temperature 


falls, while the denoniinak>r diminishes without ceasing; numbers 
would tlierefore be obtained much higher than tlie supposed constant 
1'41. 

A gas formed of material points or of atoms incapable of inti’a- 
molccular movement, would in all probability exhibit very exceptional 
properti('S; thus it should not furnish lines by spectral analysis, since 
the formation of such lines appeal’s to depend espeoiallj' upon intra- 
moh'cular vibrations. Again, the liquid and solid resulting from the 
condensation of siu h a gas (mercurial vapour) would probably possess 
properties \'ory ditfertmt from the produetB of condensation of other 
gases, such as hydrogen, gaseous iodine, or volatilised potassium. 

The author also brings forward a few other arguments, in which he 
shows that witli respect to cohesion and facility of crystallisation, 
solid mercury docs not differ materially from solid potassium; be 
thinks that no stftisfactory conclusion cun be drawn from the fact that 
mercurial vapour forms an exception to Avogadro’s law, since it is 
very easy to imagine that the atom may l>e formed by an aggregation 
of a murtitudo of smaller particles, without doing violence to any of 
our well-established chemical tlieories. The notion supported by some 
chemists, that thei'o exists but one fundamental substance, whose 
multiple and varied states of aggregation constitute the simple bodies 
with which we are acqnninted, with all their specific properties, seems 
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to imply that the atomic masses of those elements which, like mercury, 
have high atomic weights, are very far removed from the state of 
veritable atoms. 

J. W. 

Atomic Constitution of Bodies. By M. de Satnt-Venant 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1223—122G). 

Bebthelot has stated that “ the very idea of an atom, indivisible, and 
yet possessing extension and continuity, as well as that of an atom 
gifted with mass and yet reduced to a material pf>int, seems contra¬ 
dictory in itself.’* Respecting the latter portion of this stat'nuent, 
the author remarks that in his opinion, there is nothing coiitradict(»ry 
in supposing that an atom without extension can move with varying 
rapidity, under the influence of attractive and repulsive forces, emn- 
Bating from other atoms equally without dimensions; that it is m^t 
absurd to suppose that, in its turn, an atom should €?x(‘rt an equal am I 
contrary foi*co upon an adjacent atom, with an intensity varying 
according to the distance, so tliat at every instant there would l>e com¬ 
municated to each pair of atoms, components of acceleration, cither equal 
for both or constantly greater for one than for the. other; in a word, 
that it is reasonable to endow mat-erial points with mobility, nuiss, 
inertia, and action ; or with properties similar to those which liavt? 
been ai^tributed to the grosser atoms of the old philosoplu’rH. 
thinks that there is not necessarily any logi(*al bmid beivvet*n the i(l(*a 
of existence, even maienal, and the idea of extension. A body with¬ 
out extent would still be a corporeal element, if, obeying unc(ms(*iou.sly 
dynaniieaMaws, it occupied at each instant a determinate position in 
space, whether such position be n^garded as absolute, or nuM-ely rela¬ 
tive to that of otlier elements, e.qually consisting of material points; 
tliat is to say, if in its excursions it is tinns{K>rled from one position 
to another, with its essential pro])erties unaltered, and therofon* retain¬ 
ing specially that property whereby it i ' rceognised by the senses. 

Fiom consi{ieration.s founded u}>on a study of the laws of ecmtiimity, 
Boscowich evolved the notion of the material atom t1(‘stitute of exten¬ 
sion, an idea which was further develo]>ed by Bernouilli, Leibnitz, 
Wolf and Kant; many recent antlmrs, howeviu*, <lesiring to extend to 
elastic, spongy, or si‘mi-solid siibstaiu'es, Um? foruiula' ot‘ elasticity of 
solids, and having been thereby compelled to incri'ase the number of 
coefficients, and to relid<‘r them independent of each other, at last 
proceeded to condemn, under the name of the theory of Boscowich,” 
not only his ca}>ital idea of tlie reduction of atoms to centres of dyna¬ 
mic action, but even the general physical law of the reciprocal action 
of particles upon each other as functions of the distance between tlumi. 
The author contends against this summary rejection of the views of 
Boscowich, pointing out that it amounts to a coruUmination of the 
teaching of Laplace, if not totlie actual setting aside of the Newtonian 
theory itself. 

He concludes wiili Bertholot <hat it is impossible, without arguing in 
contradiction to the experience obtaimHl in tlie ulxservaiion of itTreslrial 
and celestial phenomena, to regard atoms as corpuscles formed of hard 
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continuous matter, but he thinks that there is nothing contradictory 
in regarding them as material points possess Lug all the properties, 
minus extension, which are common to visible adTd tangible bodies. 

J. W. 


Thermic Researches on Hyposulphurous Acid. 

By M. Berthe LOT (Cornpt. rend., Ixxxiii, 416—418). 

W ITH the view of investigating the thermic conditions of the forma¬ 
tion of this acid, the author has measured the heat disengaged when 
oxygon is absorbed by a solution of sodium-zinc hyposulphite (S 02 )i 
ZTiNa 2 . About 650 c.c. were taken of a solution capable of absorbing 
six times its volume of oxygen, contained in a flask serving as a calori¬ 
meter, as in the exjieriments already published on chlorine ami hypo¬ 
chlorites. Pure oxygen was passed into it, and the weiglit absorbed. 
a8certain(‘d at various stages, up to the absorption of a weight equal 
to about tlu‘ lialf of the quantity necessary to saturate the liquid. The 
heat disengaged at the niorneut of absorption rloes not exceed the half 
or the third of the total ({uantity. The remainder is developed during 
the ten or eleven ftdlowing minutes, as if two successive compounds 
were produced. Three trials were made with the same solution 
(cajiablc of absorbing 4*40 grams oxygen), and the following numbers 
obtained : — 

Heat dison^j^ed referred 
Oxygen absorbed. to 16 gi’amsof oxygen. 

Grams. kilo.-degr<'cs. 


1st portion. 0*753 oPOU 

2iul portion . 0*769 31*01 

3rd portion . (cS59 33*82 


2*381 33*94 

These numbers reprc.si'iit the transformation of the hyposulphites of 
sotlium and zinc into the corres|x>ndiug sulphites. To-pass to hyq>o- 
sulphurous acid, wc must know the difibrence between the heats of 
neutralization of liyposulphurous and sulphurous acids by soda and 
zinc oxide. These quantities are unknown, but they may be taken as 
comprised betweem <> and 3 heat-units. The heat of transformation of 
hyposul}»hiirous acid in solution into dilute* sulphurous acid, viz. :— 

SOolIs dissolved + O gas = SO? dissolved, 

is ihorefojx? equal to 34 — a where a is comprised between 0 and 3. 

This quantity of lieat is nearly the same as the heat disengaged by 
the analogous transformation of sulphurous acid into dilute sulphuric 
acid:— 

SOa dissolved -f O gas = SOJI 2 dilute ; -f- 32*15. 

There is hen\ therefore, an approximate proportionality* between the 
(juautities of heat disengaged and the proportions of oxygen fixed, as 
observed by Dulong in more than one instance. 

This proportionality does not extend beyond the first term of the 
series of the oxygen-compounds of sulphur. 

S -f O -f water = 803112 dilute disengages 8*7 — a, that is, the 
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fourth of the preceding quantity, admitting that S + O 2 =s= 8 O 2 gse 
^ disengages B 8‘8 heat-units, the mean of the values obtained by Dulong, 
Hess, Andrews, and Favre and Silbermann. 

BTeglecting a for simplicity, we have :— 


S + 0 + H,0 

= SO2H2 dilute . 

+ 747 j 

S + O2 + HaO 

= SOsHa dissolved .... 

S -b O3 -b H2O 

- SO4H, dilute . 

Further: 



S -b H2 -b O2 *b water = SO2H3 dilute. 


S + HjOj 

= SO3H2 dilute. 

. + llt -5 

SO2 -b H2 -b water = SO2H2 dilute. 

. + 0-0 

H2S solution -b O2 

= SOjHs dilute, 

* • • •. “b 38 *t) 


The decomposition of b 3 'posulpbuvous acid into sulphuric acid and 
hydrogen sulphide in solution would disengage— 

2 SH 3 O 2 dilute = SH 2 O 4 dilate -f II^S dissolved = -f 27'4. 

In the change of hy'posulphurons acid into thiosulpluiric acid (ad¬ 
mitting Thomsen’s values for the latter)— 

2 SO 3 H 2 dilute = S 2 O 3 H 2 dilute sets free -f 20 '<), 

a quantity which explains the greater stability' of ordinary thiosul¬ 
phates, Molecular fiyatoinfi heltitj^ under (jiven circumdancea, ninrh the 
more stable in proportion' as they have lost a- greater aniouui 0 / their enrrgt/. 

li. W/ 

On the Amount of Heat evolved in the Formation of the Two 
Isomeric Propylic Aldehydes. By M. JIkutuhlot (Compt. 
rend., Ixxxiii, 413—dl5). 

The specimen of noriiial i)ropylic aldeliyde with wliicli tlio reseurcli 
was made, had a boiling-point of 47 —4J o '. 

The heat of formation of a normal aldebydo can be exactlj^ deter¬ 
mined by the heat disengaged in its eliunge the corresponding 
acid, as shown in the author’s researches on ethylic aldehyde {Compt, 
reud,y Jan., 1876). The same method was followcid in this reseai*ch, 
excepting that the action of the potassium permanganate? was stopped 
after four or five minutes, so as to pr(*vent a further oxidation. Under 
these conditions, the change takes place as indicated by th(*ory, 58 
grams of normal propylic aldehyde absorbing 1612 grams und 16*85 
grams of oxygen in the calorimetric trials, that is O for C/j,lieU :— 
CsHflO dissolved -f 0 gas := C 3 H 6 O 2 dissolved at 23' (lisengages 
G9*8 and 70*75, mean 70*3. 

CaHflO pure -j- 840 H 2 O at 23° disengages -b 4*0. 

Admitting that C 3 HCO 2 liquid -f water disengages -f 0*5, we fmd— 

CaHcO pure + 0 =: C 3 He 02 pure, gives off -f- 74*2, 

a number nearly identical with 70*1, developed by the trausformation 
of ethylic aldehyde into acetic acud. 
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The same numbers, very nearly, are applicable to the change of a 
gaseous aldehyde into a gaseous acid. They exceed by nearly one-^ 
Iburth the heat of combustion of hydn)gen:— 

Ha -f 0 = HaO gas : -f 59. 

Heat of Comhustion, —Admitting that the heat of combustion of 
1 gram of propionic acid is 4*090 heat-units, according to Favre and 
Silbermann, the autlior finds for that of C 3 HCO 2 = 74 grams, the value 
;J45*6 heat units. From which it follows that the heat of combustion 
of normal propylic aldehyde, CaHeO = 58 grams is 419*0, or more simply 
420 heat-units. 

Firrmation from the Elements .— 

Ca (diamond) + He gas -f O = C^HeO liquid, gives off -f 69 h.-units. 

From normal propylic alcohol:— 

CalleO -f 0 = CaHcO 4- H 2 O liquid, gives off -f 50 heat-units. 

From proj)ylene:— 

C.,H„ gas -f- 0 = CallftO liquid -f 72*5 gas -f 66 nearly, 

nuin]>erH whicli are not far from the heat of formation of wate-*' from 
liydrogen. 

The formation of normal propylic aldehyde seems, moreover, to be 
really effected when pro[)yleiie is treated with t‘]iromic acid, a reaction 
which diseugagesabout lieat-nnits more. Only normal propylic alde- 
ijyde ])artly changes into pro|)ionic acid under these conditions. This 
reacti(.»n is simultaneous with the formation of isopropylic aldehyde 
(acetone), at the expemse of another portion of propylene ; a formation 
which disengages a quantity of heat nearly the same, say 68*5 instead 
of 72'5. 

The similarity betw(‘eu tlie heats of formation of normal propylic alde¬ 
hyde ami of lU'etoue by jueans of propylene, is found again between 
the iieats of combustion ami the Ijcats of formation of the two alde¬ 
hydes. In fact, the heat of combustion of acetone, found by experiment, 
is 424 heat-units, in.stead of 420. The heat given off by the union 
of the elements of acetone is instead of 09. 

It follows from these data that the tranafortuation of a normal 
prlnninj aldehf/Jv into a secondary isomeric aldehyde sets free little or tw 
heat. 

Numbers, independent of the preceding, for the two propylic alcohols 
lead to the same conclusion. Hence it follows that the transforma¬ 
tion of each of the alcohols into tlie corresponding aldeliyde sets 
free nearly the same quantity of heat; a result agreeing likewise with 
that which experience has shown for the transformation of these two 
alcohols into the corresponding propyl.sul])huric acids; also for the 
formation of the acid chlorides and bromides of the three isomeric 
valeric acids, and ot the tw o butyric acids, as w*ell as the dissolved salts. 

These various acids have also been show^n to disengage nearly the 
same quantities of heat in their formation. It is the same for the 
thermic formation of the dissolved ethylsulphates and isethionates. 

If we add that the two isomeric acids, cthylsulphuric and isethiouic, 
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are formed from alcohol and sulphuric acid, with disengagement 
of amounts of heat nearly identical, we are led, by the similarity of 
the results obtained on such different bodies, to the important general 
conclusion, that ** bodies of similar chemical function are formed^ 

from their elementSy icith disengagements of almost identical ammvnts of 
heafy and this identity of heaUdevelopment is likewise observed in the 
formaiimi of their isomeric derivatives. 

We may account for this law by observing that the difference between 
the particular arrangements of such bodies is too small to admit any 
great difference between the amounts of molecular work accomplished 
in their formation. Tt must, however, be remembered that the same 
law does not hold good when a substance is changed into a polyme- 
ride, which is equivalent to a real chemical combination, and })i*odnccs 
in most cases, a disengagement of heat. There is also a dis(‘iigage- 
ment of heat, if a body is changed into an isomcridc more stable, 
denser, less volatile, and having a different chemical funetii'ii,— 
acetic ether, for example, into butyric acid. 

n. w. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Action of Hydrogen Chloride and Hydrogen Bromide on 
SeleniotLB Anhydride. By A Dittk (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 
56—58). 

Hydrogen Chloride .—Sclenious anhydride al^sorbs dry hydrogen cldoridt' 
rapidly with considerable rise of h^nipeniture. Tlie product tirst 
formed is an amber-yellow liquid comjjosini of equal nuinbers of mole¬ 
cules of the two constituents (SeOaHCl). lids liquid, when heat(‘d, 
begins to give off hydrogen chloride at 26Its di.ssociation-tension 
in millimeters at various temperatures is as follows :— 

Temperature.. 30" 40" 55" 75" 100" KHP 118^ 

Tension. 15 48 142 313 604 70o 1012 

At low temperatures the liquid continues to absorb liyclrogfui clilo- 
ride, and ultimately becomes converted into a tranR])arent ydlow 
crystalline solid, containing two molecules of liydrogen chloride to one 
of selenious anhydride (Se022HCl). This substance is ri*solved by 
heat (its dissociation-tension being considerable even at the ordinaiy 
temperature) into hydrogen chloride and the compound SeO^HCb 
which latter is permanent below 26", The following tensions in 
millimeters were observed ;— 

Temperature.. -20" 0" 12" 15" 22*5’ 30^^ 33‘ 

Tension. 60 219 418 483 672 7(;0 993 

liydrogen Bromide .—Selenious anhydride absorbs dry hydrogen 
bromide energetically, forming in the first place the com{>ound 
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SeOa2HBr, which crystallises in brilliant steel-grey spangles. This 
compound is stable below 56®, but at higher temperatures it is decom¬ 
posed into seloniuin, bromine, and water. Its solution in a very small 
quantity of water is nearly black : more water resolves it into hydro- 
bromic and selenious acids. 

J. R. 


Production of Carbon Monosulphide. By S. Kern 
(C hem. News, xxxiii, 253). 

Iron wire digested for six weeks in carbon disnlj)hidc completely 
reduced it to iron disulpliidc and carbon raonosulphide, which latter 
was left as a reddish-brown powder upon dissolving the iron disul¬ 
phide in hydrochloric acid. 

F. J. L. 


On the Strength of Ammonia Solution. By 0. Wachsmuth 
(Arch. Pliarm. [3], vi, 510—514). 

Water was saturated with ammonia at 0®, and it was found that it 
had increased in volume from 1<10 c.c. to 2o.S c.e., had a sp. gr. of 
O'HOO, and when neutmlised with h 3 nlrochloric acid jdelded 140*7 per 
cent, of diy ammonium eldoride. The amount of ammonia, therefore, 
pres<‘ni by weight was 47*55 percent., so that 1 gram of water con t^iined 
()'0(Ki gram = 1103 c.c. ammonia. When heated to 10^, its sp. gr. 
rose to 0*87 ; and when allowed to evaporate spontaneousl}'at 15^—25‘ 
it lost 40 per cent, of its volume, 1*35 per emit, of ammonium carbo¬ 
nate being formed. The eoneentraiod solutitm was then diluted, the 
sp. gr. being determined at etich addition, and the amount of ammonia 
prestmi determined by liydrochloric acid. The author finds that for 
the better Avorking of Carre's icc-machine. concentrated ammonia 
solution is neces.sary. The folloAving table of the amount of jiramonia 
contained in solutions of various sp. grs. is given :— 


Spc'riflc 
at 12" C. 


i 1 litre consists of : 

1 kilo, eonlaiii^i 1 litre contains 
atmiionia in ainnn»nia in j 

j^rains. I p'ains. Water in j Liquid ammonia 

c.c. in c.c. 



464.5 

456.6 

448.8 
4 ^ 11,1 
433,3 
425.5 

417.8 

410.2 
4t)2,6 
395,0 

387.3 

379.7 
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1 kilo, contains 
ammonia in 
grams. 

1 litre contains 
ammonia in 
grams. 

1 litre 0 

water in 
c.c. 

onsists of; 

Liquid ammonia 
in c.c. 

0,894 

297,8 

266,2 

627,8 

372,2 

0,896 

290,0 

260,6 

635,4 

364,6 

0,898 

284,1 

255,1 

642,9 

357,1 

0,900 

277,3 

249,5 

650,5 

349,5 

0,902 

270,7 

244,1 

657,9 

342,1 

0,904 

264,1 

238,7 

665,3 

334,7 

0,906 

257,7 

233,4 

672,6 

327,4 

0,908 

251,3 

228,2 

679,8 

320,2 

0,910 

244.9 

222,8 

687,2 

312,8 

0,912 

238,6 

217,6 

694,4 

805,6 

0,914 

232,3 

212,3 

701,7 

298,3 

0,916 

226,0 

207,0 

709,0 

291,0 

0,918 

219,7 

201,6 

716,4 

283,6 

0,920 

213,4 

196,3 

723,7 

276,3 

0,922 

207,3 

191,1 

730,9 

269,1 

0,924 

201,2 

185.0 

738.1 

261,9 

0,926 

195,1 

180,6 

745,4 

254,6 

0,928 

189,0 

175,4 

752,6 

217,4 

0,930 

182,9 

170,1 

759,9 

240,1 

0,932 

176,9 

164,8 

767,2 

232,8 

0,934 

170,9 

159,0 

77 M 

225,6 

0,936 

164,9 

154,3 

781,7 

218,3 

0,938 

158,9 

149,0 

789,0 

211,0 

0,940 

152,9 

143,7 

796,3 

203,7 

0,942 

147,1 

138,5 

803,5 

196,5 

0,944 

141,3 

133,3 

810,7 

189,3 

0,946 

135,6 

128,2 

817,8 

182,2 

0,948 

129,9 

123,1 

821,9 

175,1 

0,950 

124,2 

118,0 

832,0 

168,0 

0,952 i 

118,7 

113,0 

839,0 

161,0 

0,954 

113,2 

108,0 

81-6,0 

151,0 

0,956 

107,8 

103,0 1 

853,0 

117,0 

0,958 

102,4 

98,1 

859,9 

140,1 

0,960 

97,0 

93,1 

«6(;,9 

133,1 

0,962 

91,6 

88,1 

873,9 

126.1 

0,964 

86,2 

83,0 

881,0 

119,0 

0,966 

80,8 

78,0 

888,0 

112,0 

0,968 

75,5 

73,0 

895,0 

105,0 

0,970 

70,2 

68,0 

902,0 

98,0 

0,972 

65,2 

63,3 

908,7 

91,3 

0,974 

60,2 

58.6 

915,4 

8*4.6 

0,976 

55,2 

53,8 

922,2 

77,8 

0,978 

50,2 

49,1 

928,9 

71,1 

0,980 

45,3 

41,3 

935,7 

64.3 

0,982 

40,4 

39,6 

942,4 

57,6 

0,984 

85,5 

34,9 

949,1 

50,9 

0,986 

30,6 

30,3 

955,9 

44.1 

0,988 

25,8 

25,5 

962,5 

37,5 

0,990 

21,0 

20,7 

969,3 

30,7 


E. W. P. 
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Reducing Action of Phosphine. By W. R. H. 

(Cborn. News, xxxiv, 14). 

If the reducing action of phosphine on sulphuric acid be carried to 
excess, reduction to sulphurous anhydride takes place, with separation 
of sulphui\ 

F. J. L. 


On the Action of Magnesium on some Metallic Salts. 

By S. Kekn (Chem. News, xxxiii, 23ti). 

The reactions in aqueous solutions are as follows, hydrogen being 
evolved in every case:— 

Manganous chloride produces manganous oxide, which rapidly 
oxidises to trimangrmic telroxide. Uranic nitrate yields uranic oxide. 
Potassic dichroniate forms potassic hydroxide. Aluminium salts pro¬ 
duce aluminic hydrate. Palladium salts yield the monoxide, also 
hydrogenated metal. Coj)per salts give a precipitate of copper; ammon¬ 
ium salts \*ield ammonia and nitrogen. 

F. J. L. 

Decomposition of Insoluble Carbonates by Hydrogen Sul¬ 
phide. By L. Naulun aud F. nu Muxthulon (Compt. rend,, 
Ixxxiii, 58—8U), 

When barium carbonate suspended in water at l(f is treated with a 
slow current of hydrogen sulphide, it is gi’adually converted into 
barium sulphide, the eon vei'sion being partial or complete aceording to 
the proportion of water present. Thus, of lt)0 parts of the carbonate 
sus]»eiule<l in lO times its weight of water, 15 3 parts were converted 
into sulphide in live houre ; of the same quantity of carbonate sus- 
pemled in 50 times its weight of water, 51*2 parts wc*re converted into 
sulpliidc in six hours ; whilst carlxiuate suspended in lUO times its 
weight of water was comjiletely converted inU) sulphide in 30 hours. 
The solution of barium sulphide formed was colourless at fii’st, but 
turned yellow in the air. 

Maguesiuni, zinc, and lithium carbonates behaved in the same 
manner as barium carbonate. 

J. 11, 

Mercuric lodate: its Preparation and Reactions. 

liy C. A. Cameron (Chem. News, xxxiii, 253). 

TiJis salt is precipitated wlion alkaline iodates or iodic acid are added 
to mercuric acetate or nitmte, but not when added to the chloride. It 
is soluble in alkaliiu) chlorides, bromides, iodides, cyanides, and 
cyanates; in dilute solutions t)f manganese and zinc chlorides; in 
disodic hyposulphite and in hydrochloric acid. It is insoluble iu solu¬ 
tions of potash, soda, ammonia, sodium sulphite, borax, corrosive 
sublimate, liydro-disodic phosphate, alkaline iodates, chlorates and 
bromates, and in acetic, fluoric, and silicofluoric acids. 
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If dissolved in a salt of tke alkalis and evaporated, an iodate of tlie 
alkali first crystallises out, and then doable salts of mercury. 

> _ F. J. L, 

On the Sulphides of Arsenic and their Compounds. 

By L. F. Nils ON (J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 1—61). 

I. Arsenic Trisulphide ,—When arsenic trisulphide is added to a concen¬ 
trated boiling solution of sodium or potassium carbonate, arsenic 
disulphide is precipitated. After removal of the disulphide the solu¬ 
tion was allowed to cool, and a bulky brown precipitate subsided, 
which was decomposed by water. After separation by filtration 
through cloth, and treatment with boiling hydrochloric acid, a pure 
yellow residue remained. The brown compound on analysis was found 
to have the formula NaAsaSs -f- 4 H 20 (or Na 2 . 3 As 2 S 3 + SH^O). 

When, instead of allowing the solution of arsenic trisulphide in 
sodium carbonate to cool, it was kept for a long time at 70“^—SO®, a 
yellowish-broWn crust deposited. This substance is soluble in alkalis 
and in ammonia. It consists of slightly impure arsenic trisulphide. 
When the above-mentioned solution, after removal of arsenic disul¬ 
phide, is evaporated till it solidifies on cooling, an amorphous bi'owm 
mass is obtained, w^hich on standing deposits four different crystalline 
substances. The first of these consists of garnet-red hexagonal crys¬ 
tals (sometimes short prisms), wdiich are sparingly soluble in water. It 
was purified by washing with winter. After some time, it turned yellow 
on the surface. It is soluble in alkaline liquids, and when treated 
with hydrochloric acid, decomposes, leaving a yellow residue. On 
analysis, numbers were obtained which agreed best with the formula 
Na 2 As 4 S 605 -f 7 H 20 (or Na 20 . 2 As 2 S 3 Q 2 + 7HoO). The second substfineo 
crystallised in weU formed yellow moiiocliuic prisms, which easily 
dissolved in water, Hydrocliloric acid added to its solution throw 
down a yellow flocculent preedpitate of sulpharsenic acid. I'Jie crys¬ 
tals were found to consist of sodium sulpharsenate, 2 Na;)AsSi -f 
16H20.(or 3 Na 2 S.As 2 S 5 -f lf>H 20 ). On standing over sulphuric acid, it 
lost all its water of crystallisation. A third salt crystallised in small 
white crystals. It was washed witli cold water, and them dissolver! in 
hoi w^ater, with evolution of gas. It consisted of sodium dicarhonute, 
A fourth salt crystallised in colourless crystals, which dissolved easily 
in w^ater. Addition of hydrochloric acid produced no change. It 
proved to be HNa 3 As 04 -h 71l20(or 2 Na 20 .H 20 .A.S 205 + I fH.O). Tlie 
following, therefore, arc the products of the action of a boiling solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate on arsenic trisulphide :—Carbonic anhydride, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, arsenic disulphide, acid sodium sulpharsenite, 
sodium trisulpharseniate, sodium sulpharseiiiate, sodium arseniatc*, 
and sodium dicarbonate. The following reactions account for the 
formation of these salts:— 

6 AS 2 S 3 ■+• Na2C03 -j- 4 H. 2 O = Na2A84So06 -f* 4 AS 2 S 2 -h 4 IT 2 S -h CO 2 . 

4Na2As2S4 + GH 2 O = 2NaAs3S5 -f 2Na3A803 4- 6 H 28 . 

The sodium arsenite is converted into arsenato either by decomposi- 
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tion of water and evolution of hydrogen, or by the oxidising action of 
the air. 

Arsenic trisulphido boiled with a concentrated solution of potem- 
sium carbonate gave a deposit of the disulphide. The solution, 
evaporated to dryness, formed a yellowish-green amorphous mass, 
which, after standing for two months, gave a solution containing a 
large amount of small globular red masses. These were washed with 
water, which decomposes the compound but very slightly. This sub¬ 
stance is scarcely attacked by hydrochloric acid, but dissolves in 
caustic potash to a yf3llow liquid, which when boiled gives a blackish- 
brown deposit. On analysis it was found to have the formula— 

KAs^Sfi 4 - H20(or + 2H,0). 

Another portion of the amorphous yellowish-green mass was treated 
with alcohol, and the alcoholic solution was allowed io stand for some 
time. The whole of the amorphous mass was changed into small 
colourless pointed crystals of potasvsiura disulpharsenate, KASSO 2 + 
HaO, which was described by Cloez. The reaction is this— 

SAsaSa 4- KaCOa 4“ SHaO = 2KA6SO2 4- 2AS2S2 + elHaS -f COa. 

Potassium dicarbonato was formed at the same time. The remaining 
products are analogous to those from sodium carbonate. 

Salts of SnlitharsmiIons AvM, —These salts are prepared by dissolving 
arsenic trisulphido in the respective sulphhydrates, taking care to 
exclude air, to ])ivvent formation of sulpharsenates. A mixture of 
potassium sulphhydraie and arsenic trisulphide deposits, after a few 
moments, a bulky brown body; the mother-liquor wdien evaporated 
deposits KAsS -4 4 - 2^H.fO as an amorphous bright red salt. The 
gelatinous blood-rcd compound wdiich results from treating the former 
salt has the fomula KsAsiHc, 4 - HH^O. By boiling arsenic trisulphido 
with potassium sulphhydrate for some days, a reddish-brown crust 
deposited, wliile sul})hurotted hydrogen w'as evolved ; it consisted of 
microscopic prisms ; its formula is KAs^Ss 4 - H 2 O. The following 
equation probably explains its formation;— 

4KAsS 3 4- dHaO = KAS 3 S 5 4" K 3 ASO 2 4- 3 H 2 S. 

An excess of potassium sulphhydrate transforms the sulpharsonito 
into sulpharsenate with deposition of arsenic: 

^KaAsSa = 3 K 3 ASS 5 4- As 2 4- 3 K 2 S. 

Sodium Snlphfirsmiite^ NaAsS 2 , is a dirty brown amorphous salt, 
obtained by evaporating a solution of arsenic trisulphido in sodium 
carbonate to dryness in a vacuum. When the solution is evaporated 
by heat, a reddish-brown j)recipitate is formed, consisting of Na 2 As 4 S 7 
4 - 6 H 3 O; and on boiling it, trisul])harsenato and sulpharsenate of 
sodium are formed, as well as a dirty brown amorphous substance, con¬ 
sisting of NaAsS 2 4 “ Arsenic trisulphide, with excess of sodium 

sulphhydrate, gives sodium sulpharsenate which crystallises with 18 
molecules of water. Ammonium sulpharsenite, prepared in a similar 
manner has the formula (NH 4 ) 3 As 3 S 7 4- 4 H 2 O, and is a bright red 
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crystalline substance. The mother-liquor on evaporation deposited a 
small quantity of a crystalline yellow substance, which was not analysed. 

Ba/rivm SuJpharsmite^ Ba(AsS 2)2 + 2 H 2 O, is a dark reddish-brown 
shining mass. On boiling with hydrochloric acid, it has partially 
dissolved. The residue consisted of BaAsi 2 Si 9 (or BaS. 6 As 2 S 3 ), and re¬ 
sists the action of hydrochloric acid. 

By adding twice as much l:)arium sulphhydrate to arsenic trisulphide 
and evaporating the resulting solution in a vacuum, sulphuretted 
hydrogen is evolved, and a greyish-green substance is precipitated 
which has the formula BoaAssSs -f SH^O. If this substance be allowed 
to remain in its mother-liquor for some time, it turns indigo-blue and 
retains the colour even after washing with water, in whicli it is sparingly 
soluble. It assumes a coppery lustre under the burnisher. It has the 
same formula as the former salt. When the mother-liquor of the former 
salt is boiled, a brownish-red deposit settles, and when tljis is removed, 
a precipitate consisting of needle-shaped microscopic crystals comes 
down, probably having the formula BarAs^Sn -f r)H 20 .(or 3BaS. AS 2 S 3 -f 
2 BaS.As 2 S 3 + GH 2 O. The mother-liquor of this salt yielded large 
brilliant yellow monoclinic prisms; its formula is Ba:,A 84 Si 3 -f 8 H 2 O. 
(or 2 BaS.As 2 S 3 + 8 BaS.As 2 S 5 + 8 H 2 O). This salt was also prepared by 
dissolving arsenic pcntasulphide in barium sulphhydrate. A saturated 
solution of the trisulphide in barium sulphhydrate, to which double iis 
volume of sulphhydrate had been added, was cvaporaled in a vaennm 
and deposited a greyish-groon body, identical with that already described 
as having that colour. The filtrate from this substance de])osited pale 
yellow prisms, sparingly soluble in water. Its formula is Bn 3 ( AsS 3)2 + 
14H20(or SBaS.AsoSs + I 4 H 2 O). The mother-liquor of this salt then 
deposited large brilliant monoclinic prisms, also sparingly solul)lo in 
cold water, of th.e formnia Ba 2 As 2 S;, -f l^HoO. 

The Sulpharsmife of Strouthmi. 2 SrAs 2 S 4 + is an orange- 

yellow mass. The salt Sr 2 As 2 S<i -f resembles the corresponding 

barinm salt in method of prej)aration and propertii^s. 

Calcium SuJpharseuife, CaAs 2 S 4 -f is deposited as a crystalline 

cake on evaporatinga saturated solution of arsenic trisnlphide in calcium 
sulphhydrate. It tums brown when exposed to air, owning to absorption 
of water. When treated witli cold water, it dissolves partially, leaving 
an amorphous browm residue of CaAsH^i) -f- 10 H 20 (or CaS. 4 As 2 S 3 -h 
IOH 2 O) ; and on boiling it with w^ater, more calcium sulphid(‘ is removed, 
leaving CaAsitiS 28 -f 10 fT 2 O(or CaS.lh\s 2 S 3 -f 10H2()). When a solu¬ 
tion of one molecule of th(‘trisulpliide was dissolved in three molecules 
of calcium sulphhydrate and the solution evaporated in a vacnuui, long 
wliite nacreous prisms crystallised out. having the composition 
Ca,As 2 S,o + 25HoO(or 7CaS.As2S3 + 25 H 2 O). 

MaguesiAim Siilpharfimite^ Mg(AsS 2)2 *f 5 H 2 O, is a brown brittle 
mass; Mg 2 As 2 Si^ -f 8 H 2 O is a yellow crystalline precipitate; they are 
formed in a manner analogous to that in wdjich the calcium salts w^cre 
prepared. Mg 3 (As 283)9 + 9 H 2 O is also a crystalline precipitate. 

Arsenious sulphide appears, from the foregoing experiments, to be 
able to form both highly acid and highly basic salts. 


W. R. 
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Notes on Vanadium Compounds. By B. W. Ge eland 
(Ohem. News, xxxiv, 2—4). 

I. Vanadio Sulphates.— 1. (^i.) Insohible Modification, —This is obtained 
by dissolving vanadic peiitoxide in dilute sulphuric acid in presence of 
reducing agents such as alcohol, sulphurous acid, &c. In the resulting 
solution, after evaporation, strong sulphuric acid produces a precipitate. 
This precipitate, after cooling and removal of excess of acid, was washed 
with alcohol and dried. It yielded a pale blue, needle-shaped, hygro¬ 
scopic salt, soluble in water, and having the approximate composition 
vA.3S03.4H,0. 

1. (h.) Soluble Modification,—A concentrated solution of the above 
salt is mixed with alcohol, and after repeated washings a transparent 
blue mass remains having the composition V 2 O 4 . 3 SO 3 .I 5 H 2 O. It is 
hygroscopic. 

The aqueous solutions of both these modifications are identical. 

A mixture of vanadic and potassic sulphates yielded a double sulphate 
of pale blue colour uncrystallisable and not hygroscopic. 

z, (a.) V 2 O 4 . 2 SO 3 , Insoluble Modification, — Prepared by boiling 
the above described salts with sulphuric acid, when it becomes precipi¬ 
tated as a heavy powder of greyish-green colour. The crystals are 
insoluble in water, hydrochloric acid, and sulphuric acid, but are 
dissolved when heated with water in a sealed tube to between 150® and 
200 ®, and arc decomposed by dilute alkaline solutions, with formation of 
brown hydroxide. 

2. (5.) V 2 O 4 . 2 SO 3 .IOH 2 O. Soluble Modifi^cation. — The solution 
obtained by heating 2 (o,) with water in sealed tubes, when mixed wdth 
alcohol and evaporated, yielded crystals of the above composition. 
Heated wdth hydriopotassic sulphate, the vanadium sulphates fuse 
witliout decomposition. 

II. Meta- vanadic Acid, HYO3. —A cold saturated solution of copper 
sulphate is mixed with a strong solution of ammonium chloride in large 
excess. Ammonium vanadate in saturated solution is then added until 
a permanent precipitate appears, and the mixture is slowly heated to 75®, 
when gold-like scales of vanadic acid form and continue to do so for 
some hours. The precipitate is collected, treated with dilute sulphuric 
and sulphurous acids, washed with w ater and dried, but it still retains 
tnmes of ammonia. Meta-vanadic acid may also be obtained by prtjci- 
pitating ammonium vanadate with a copper salt, separating the precipi¬ 
tated cupric vanadate, and wtirming the remaining solution. The acid 
thereupon sepjirates and may be purified from copper by hydrochloric 
acid. 

Meta-vanadic acid is highly hygroscopic, suffers no change at 150®, 
but loses its w'ater at higher temperatures. The filtrate from the 
copper vanadate, if kept for ten days, remains clear on boiling. 

The orginal liquor evaporated in a thin layer at low temperature 
leaves a crystalline residue ; this forms with cold water a clear solution 
which, when heated to 75®, deposits meta-vanadie acid in scales. 

The liquor, when dialysed, parted wdth all its swilts save the vanadic 
acid; the remaining solution yielded no scales on boiling. 


F. J. L. 
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New Researches on Gallinm. By Lbcoq de Boisbaudran 
(C ompt. rend., Ixxii, 1076). 

Pure gallium melts at 29*5° and liquefies on being held between the 
fingers. It remains in a state of superfusion with great facility, which 
explains how a globule of it may remain liquid for several weeks, even 
though the temperature may occasionally fall nearly to zero. When 
solidified the metal is somewhat hard, even at a temperature only a few 
degrees short of its fusing point; it possesses, however, some mallea¬ 
bility and may be cut with a knife. When melted it adheres to glass, 
forming a mirror which is whiter than that produced by mercury. 
Heated to redness in air gallium oxidises only superficially and does 
not volatilise. Hot nitric acid dissolves it, but the cold acid scarcely 
attacks it. The density of the metal is 4*7 at 15", determined as nearly 
as possible, on 0’0r>4 gram weight of it. 

The metal was obtained by electrolysing an amraoniacal solution of 
gallium sulphate ; its hydrochloric acid solution gave the spectroscopic 
lines of gallium, and much more feebly those of zinc. 

The oxide of gallium is very soluble in potash but only slightly so in 
ammonia, but the metal deposited from the latter is solid and from the 
former it is liquid. 

The metal is deposited upon the platinum negative electrode in 
minute globules, from wdiich dilate hydrochloric acid dissolves it with 
rapid liberation of hydrogen. The hydi'ocbloric solution was not 
coloured by potassium iodide, animouia, or ammonium sulphide. 

_C. H. P. 

On Nickel obtained from Minerals from New Caledonia. By 

P. CuRisfOFLE and H. Boliilhet (Compt. rend., clxxxiii, 29— 

31). 

The nickeliferous ores of hTew Caledonia arc free from sulphur and 
arsenic. They are hydrosilicates of magnesia and nickel. Tlie iron 
found in them is not in combination and appears to occur only in 
small veins and nodules. The average composition of the ores is as 
follows:— 

H.O. SiOs. Fc.jOa. NiO. MgO. 

22 38 7 18 15 = 100 

The metal extracted from these ores, whether by the wet or the dry 
process, is of excellent quality. That obtained by the wet process 
flattens under the hammer, without breaking. Tha following are 
analyses of the metal reduced (I) by the w^et process and melted, and 
(II) by a mixed wet and dry process, and melted ;— 

Ni. Hi. C. Mn, Cu. Fe, 

I ,.. 97*75 0*54 1*25 0*3G ~ ™ = 99*90 

11.... 98*00 0*13 — — 0*50 1*60 ^ 100*23 

German silver containing 15 per cent, of nickel is remarkable for its 
malleability, homogeneity, and whiteness. It may be drawn into wires 
or rolled into sheets of any thickness, and is well adapted for ornamental 
work. J. H. 
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Preparation and Properties of the Chlorine and Bromine 
Compounds and the Oxide of Gold. By Julius Thomsen 
(J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 337—347). 

The Double Chloride of Gold, AuCls.AtiCl.—This componnd is easily 
obtained by the action of dry chlorine gas on gold in the spongy state, 
best prepared by precipitation with sulphurous acid, boiling with 
nitric acid, washing, and drying at 170'". The double chloride is a 
dark-red, hard body, which may be easily reduced to a fine powder. 
It is very hygroscopic, and is decomposed by water into chloride and 
subchloride, which may bo separated from each other by a rapid 
filtration. The subchloride, however, is decomposed on washing into 
the chloride and metallic gold. The double chloride undergoes de¬ 
composition at 250°, with escape of chlorine and volatilised anhydrous 
chloride. 

The Anhydrous Chloride^ AuCls is rapidly and easily prepared by 
decomposing the double chloride with water. The solution should be 
very concentrated, since dilute solutions of gold chloride suffer decom¬ 
position on evaporation. . Gold chloride is very deliquescent in damp 
air, and very soluble in water, forming a dark-red solution. It is also 
obtained as a bye-product, during the preparation of the double 
chloride, in the form of large reddish-brown leaf-like crystals. 

Cn/stalUney Hydrated Ohlorldey AuCla -f 2 H 2 O.—When the solution 
of the neutral chloride is evaporated down till a pellicle forms on the 
surface, it forms, in dry air, large dark orange-coloured brittle, often 
tufted crystals, which are very hygroscopic and deliquesce in air. 
The hydrated chloride, how^cver, loses its water completely in dry air 
at the ordinary temperature. 

The tSuhchhride, AuCl.—When the anhydrous chloride is exposed 
to a temperature of 185°, it is changed into the sub-chloride. 

The Double Bromide, AuBra -|- AuBr, prepared by acting on spongy 
gold with bromine, is an almost black body, which does not deliquesce 
in damp air. It is decomposed at 115° essentially into bromine and 
sub-bromide, but it is difficult to prepare the sub-bromide in this way. 
It is slowly soluble in water with absorption of heat and formation of 
bromide and sub-bromide; the latter, however, suffers a further de¬ 
composition. It is more quickly decomposed by acids. Anhydrous 
ether decomposes it quickly in part, since the bromide dissolves more 
quickly ; the final products are bromide and naiii^llic gold. 

Auhydrom Broirdde, AuBrs.—Prepared by acting on the double 
bromide with ether in a flask in which the liquid may be cooled by 
exhausting the air. A drop exposed on a glass plate till the ether has 
evaporated, shows under the microscope a dark, very fine layer of regu¬ 
lar crystals. In preparing largo quantities of the bromide, the con¬ 
centrated solution must be evaporated at a very low temperature. 
Gold bromide forms a dark-brown powder which is anhydrous and not 
deliquescent. It is perfectly soluble in water and ether, and the 
solutions are almost black when concentrated. An aqueous solution 
of gold bromide is easily prepared by shaking np the double bromide 
for some time with warm water. A solution of the bromide is re- 
VOL. XXX. 2 K 
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duced by sulphurous acid, with formation of sub-bromide and then of 
metallic gold* 

Bromim of Hydrogm and Oold^ AttBr 4 H + SHgO.—This body de¬ 
serves attention on account of its easy preparation, its stability in air, 
and its tendency to crystallisation. It is prepared by adding bromine 
to spongy gold, and as soon as the reaction is ended, a molecule of 
hydrogen bromide (sp. gr. 1*38) for each atom of gold, and then 
bromine till the gold is perfectly dissolved. On standing in a cool 
place for a time, the whole becomes a crystalline mass. The crystals 
are large, acicular, of a dark cinnabar colour, brittle, and stable in 
air. At a temperature of 27°, this salt melts in its water of crystal¬ 
lisation. 

The Suh-iromxde^ AuBr.—When the bromide of hydrogen and gold 
is heated in a porcelain dish, so that the heat is applied to the bottom 
without affecting the sides, water and hydrogen bromide escape, and 
the solid residue consists chiefly of bromide; the mass is then exposed 
to a temperature of about 115°, with occasional stirring for some 
hours. Bromine and some hydrogen bromide escape, the colour 
finally changes to a yellowish-grey, and the mass is greasy to the 
touch. Analysis shows that it then consists of AuBr. The sub¬ 
bromide is stable in air, friable, and insoluble in water. At a higher 
temperature, it is resolved into bromine and metallic gold. It is 
converted by hydrobromic acid into hydrogen-gold bromide and the 
metal. 

The Hydrated Oxide ,—A very dilute solution of gold chloride, about 
1 molecule of chloride to 800 molecules of water, is -warmed with 
3 equivalents of sodium hydrate. The liquid becomes first bright 
yellow and then dark brown. A solution of sodium sulphate is added, 
and this precipitates the hydrated oxide of a dark brown colour. This 
oxide is insoluble, in water, but dissolves easily in very dilute hydio- 
bromic acid, more slowly in very dilute hydrochloric acid. 

G. T. A. 

Catalytic Action of Platinum. By Ernst, v. Meter 
(J, pr. Chem. [2], xiv, 124—139). 

This paper gives an account of the author’s experiments as to the 
accuracy of the hypothesis of De la Rive, viz., that when platinum is 
placed in contact with a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, a thin 
layer of oxide is formed, that this oxide is reduced by the hydrogen 
with reproduction of platinum, &c. The author showed in a previous 
paper (p, 40 of this volume), that when platinum acts on a mixture of 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and oxygen, the free oxygen unites by 
preference with the monoxide. The present experiments show that 
chemically combined oxygen, as in platinous and platinic oxide (or 
the hydrated oxide), exercises a totally different action on a mixture of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and prove the incorrectness of De la 
Rive’s hypothesis. 


G. T. a. 
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lUneralogical-crystallographical Notes. By A. von Lasaulx 
(Jahrb. f, Min., 1876, 250—278). 

Melanophlogite^ a new Mineral ,—This mineral was found by the author 
occurring on crystals of sulphur and ccelestine from Girgenti, accom¬ 
panied by numerous small scalenohedrons of calcite. It has, however, 
only been observed on two specimens from Girgenti. It crystallises 
in the regular system, in small cubes having edges | to 1 millimeter 
in length, sharply defined, and entirely free from modification. 
Twins occur similar to the well-known fluor-spar twins. Small groups 
of cubes, having sometimes a round shell-like appearance, were ob¬ 
served, the individuals being pushed into each other. Small chains 
composed of very minute cubes, project from tlie summits of the 
scalenohedrons of calcite, and under the microscope a distinct shell¬ 
like structure is observed on the faces of the cubes, with a difference 
in colour, being brown in one zone and lighter coloured in the other. 
The faces further appeared drusy, and exhibited an extremely slight 
stop-like formation. The cubes resting upon calcite and ccelestine 
appear of a somewhat dark brown colour, whilst those resting on 
sulphur are generally colourless. The mineral has a strong vitreous 
lustre, and ivS almost transparent. Hardness, 6*5—7. Before the 
blowpipe it becomes first yellowish-grey, then grey-blue, and lastly, 
on being heated very strongly, blackisli-blue, retaining its crystal 
form, but becoming at the same time brittle. Acids do not alter the 
black colour, nor can it be removed by the most intense heat: hence, 
it cannot be ascribed to compounds of sulphur or organic matter. By 
means of its property of becoming black before the blowpipe, the 
author was enabled to obtain tolerably pure fragments for analysis, 
separating it by this reaction from the ccelestine and calcite; the 
traces of the latter, still present, were removed by means of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and the intermingled sulphur by bisulphide of 
carbon. Ho metals, excepting a trace of iron, could bo detected in the 
borax bead, but a skeleton of silica vras observed. Portions of the 
original non-ignited mineral lost 2*86 per cent, of water on ignition. 
An analysis of the mineral resulted as follows:— 

SiO^. FePaAbOa- SrO. SO3. H2O. 

86*29 0*7 2*8 7*2 2*86 = 99*85 

From this analysis it appears not improbable that strontium sulphate 
(ccelestine) exists as an impurity in the mineral; and, leaving out the 
water, that the mineral is a rare combination of silicon and sulphur; 
but this must not be taken for granted until further analyses have 
been made. Melanophlogite occurs as a brown incrustation of minute 
cubes upon the macrodomes, the brachydome and brachypinacoid of 
ccelestine. Between isolated crystals of ccelestine and sulphur, it 
occurs encrusting calcite. On sulphur-crystals, it is never found in 

2 K 2 
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aggregates, but always in single crystals, having generally a light 
colour, and being sometimes nearly colourless. 

A new Pseudomorph .—The autlior observed two large rhombohedrons 
upon a specimen of a finely granular mixture of magnetite, iron- 
pyrites, and calcite, from Traversella, which exhibited on one side a 
large crystal of scheelite, accompanied by numerous small, well- 
developed magnetite crystals and brilliant calcite crystals, all of them 
resting in a layer of greenish talc. Of the two rhombohedrons, one 
only was completely developed, the other being in a rudimentary 
stage. They were built up of a compact aggregate of small, brilliant, 
well-developed calcite crj^stals, of the combination R.R*.R? ooP2, the 
scalenhohedral faces being finely striated parallel to their combination 
edges with the prism. The primary rhombohedron R occurring inde¬ 
pendently, is of extreme rarity in the case of calcite; but as dolomite 
occurs in that form at Traversella, it was inferred by the author tliat 
the specimen under consideration was a pseudomorph of calcite after 
dolomite, as one of the rhombohedrons, exhibiting all its faces, was 
characterised by a peculiar shell-like structure, viz., the three lower 
faces were incrusted with a shell composed of irregularly disposed 
calcite crystals, and this shell-like incrustation was open near the 
lateral edges of the rhombohedron, whilst through this opening pro¬ 
jected the three upper faces of the inner rhombohedral ke?rnol. The 
innermost rhombobedron was cellular, showing many hollow spaces 
between the small crystals of which it was composed. The scaleiio- 
hedral faces on the small crystals are distinguished by a distinct 
striation parallel to a terminal edge of the small rhombohedrons, and 
their presence seems to prove conclusively that the crystal is a pseudo- 
morphous formation, being simply the primary rnombobedron R, 
whilst the small calcite crystals which build it up, exhibit several 
forms in combination. The mean of 30 measurements gave 107° 2' 
as the terminal edge angle of the rhombohedron under consideration, 
a resnlt which, taken in conjunction with the locality where it occurs, 
justifies the opinion that it is a pseudomorph of calcite after dolomite 
or magnesite. From the appearance of this pseudomorph the author 
contends that it cannot have arisen from the dolomite substance 
having been dissolved out and the hollow space filled up with calcite, 
nor could it have been formed by displacement, as the well-known law 
that the substance of greater solubility cannot displace that of lesser 
solubility,” shows, and innumerable examples of pseudomorphism 
prove. The absence of gypsum on the specimen seems also to show 
that the original dolomite crystal was not acted upon by a solution of 
gypsum (resulting in a double decomposition), or oven by free sul¬ 
phuric acid derived from the oxidation of the iron pyrites observed in 
the matrix. From the presence of scheelite, it appears highly pro¬ 
bable, however, that tungstic acid was present in solution, and that, by 
its action upon the dolomite crystal, soluble tungstate of magnesium 
was formed and carried away, whilst calcium tungstate (which is in- 
solnble) and calcite remained. 

Quartz With indeiited edges from Oherstein and lAzzo ,—After quoting 
the works on this subject by G. Rose, Weiss, G, vom Rath, Oescloi- 
zeanx, Scharif, and Iiaspeyres, resulting in veiy contradictoiy state- 
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ments, the author proceeds at great length to give the results of his 
investigations, which are, briefly, as follows :— 

AmMhyst from Ohorstein, —Druses from this locality were charac¬ 
terised by a thin coating or incrustation of chalcedony occurring on 
the faces of the two rhombohodrons in triangular patches, the inden¬ 
tations on the edges being extremely fine. There was not much 
difference observed between the faces of R and — R, although vom 
Rath expresses an opinion that (Pogg. Ann., Einige Studien ilber 
Quartz) the faces are entirely different, as they belong to two indi¬ 
vidual crystals, occuiTing together as penetration-twins, and accounts 
for the indentations observed on the edges by assuming that they 
are caused by the predominance of R over —-R. In a previous com¬ 
munication, the autiior stated that he believed the true nature of the 
underlying amethyst crystals would be ascertained if once the chalce¬ 
dony coating could be removed; and such proves to be the case, as 
he succeeded in removing it by means of a knife from the edges of 
the crystals, and then observed that none of the underlying forms 
exhibited any indentation of their edges, although they had done so 
previous to the removal of the chalcedony coating, and that their 
faces wore identical in their physical characters. A section of one of 
the rhombohedron faces of the crystals, perpendicular to the vertical 
axis, was examined and found to enclose numerous long, brown, trans¬ 
parent, radiating, acicular crystals of the combination odP2. ocP oo. 
P 00 , the enclosed mineral being pyrrhosiderite. These small crystals 
have grown in quartz having exactly the same appearance and optical 
properties as that of the quartz-kernel itself. A zone of chalcedony 
appears below this, and here the exterior indentation of the edges is 
observed, a fact wdiich seems to prove that this indentation is not an 
abnormal growth, but arises rather from the retarding influence of 
the chalcedony coating upon the force of crystallisation, as it was 
observed that the incrustation adhered with greater tenacity to the 
faces than to the edges of the crystals. The author, therefore, con¬ 
cludes that voin Rath’s deductions are not sufficiently borne out by 
facts, and ascribes the indentation to the above-mentioned cause. 

Quartz-crystals from Lizzo, —These crystals are combinations of R and 
— R almost in equilibrium, the prism either not occurring at all, or 
else as an extremely fine modifleation of the liorizontal edges of the 
two rhombohedrons. Tliey are tolerably clear, but only slightly trans¬ 
parent, and are found in tertiary marl. All the faces arc drusy, so 
that the signs of the two rhombohedrons cannot well bo ascertained. 
Incrustations often occur on these faces, composed of small, completely 
developed individuals, and they cause fiue re-entering angles upon the 
torniimd and lateral edges of the large individuals. TJiis indentation 
cannot arise through the incomplete union of two individuals accord¬ 
ing to a twin law, as in that case the indentation would bo observed 
only on the terminal edges. It might arise, however, by an incrusta¬ 
tion occurring upon all the faces of the crystal simultaneously, and the 
specimens from Lizzo show a parallel aggregation of drusy crystal 
individuals, completely covering the face of a large individual. Ley- 
dolt, in 1854 (JJeher eine ueue Methode die Struhtur und ZusammmseU 
zung der Krystalle zu uniersuchen^ mit hesonderer Berucicsichtigung der 
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VaHdaimi des rhomho^drischm Qimrtzes) enunciated the two following 
laws:— 

1. By the action of a slow solvent, symmetrical depressions occur on 
natural or artificial crystals expressing exactly by their position and 
form the crystal system to which the body belongs. 

2 . These depressions are equal and parallel if the mineral is a per¬ 
fectly simple one, Imt they differ in position as the construction is 
regular or irregular. 

According to the same author, depressions with shining faces occur 
on the faces of the hexagonal pyramid on simple crystals, having a 
parallel position on one and the same face, and occurring on R and 
— R. These depressions correspond exactly with the positions of the 
two rhombohedrons. The manner of the construction of twins is also 
made apparent by the above method, although previous to the etching, 
no trace of any difference in the individual faces could be ol>8erved. 
Similar phenomena were observed by Leydolt on the etched surfaces 
of crystal plates, cut at right angles to the vei’tical axis, and extremely 
small and fine etched figures were impressed upon isinglass films and 
then examined under the microscope. Von Lasauix need these 
methods in his examinations of quartz. Sections at right angles to 
the vertical axis and exactly through the lateral edges of two crystals 
were prepared (one of amethyst from Oberstein, the other of quartz 
from Lizzo, both distinctly exhibiting indentations on the edges) and 
etched by the action of aqueous hydrofluoric acid (50 percent, of acid). 
The amethyst crystal section was almost etched through in the course 
of three hours, and appeared milk-white, whilst that of the Lizzo quartz 
showed only a slight opacity on the surface. With the amethyst the 
action was in direct relation to the form; the liexagonal plate appeared 
like a six-rayed star, the sides being completely eaten away, whilst in 
the direction of the axes it was intact and projected outwards like the 
spokes of a wheel. Etched figures could be obtained only upon the 
innermost quartz-kernel of the amethyst, and w^jro then quite as dis¬ 
tinct as those obtained with the quartz from Lizzo. TJie action was 
stronger on the edges than on the indentations, the latter appearing 
slightly opaque at first, but eventually becoming deeper and broader. 
A small crystal of Lizzo quartz was etched whole, and small, new 
faces were observed, corresponding with those previously obtained by 
Leydolt and Descloiseaux, and no doubt belonging to — ^R. No 
twin formation was observed with indented Oberstein amethysts, or 
even with the quartz from Lizzo, although isinglass impressions seem to 
point to an irregular twin formation, which however has nothing to do 
with the indentations of the edges. The sextants of the section do not 
show that it is composed of two halves of two rhombohedrons of oppo¬ 
site signs, but only of secondary portions of a single individual turned 
about (cines verwendeten Individuums). Dcscloizeaux states that 
penetration-twins of quartz of complete regularity and symmetry 
are extremely rare, but von Lasauix corrects this by stating that quartz 
never occurs as a penetration-twin with its components consisting of 
complete symmetrical individuals. All quartz twins are composed of 
many irregularly disposed lamellaa or crystal portions, whose structure 
can be ascertained only by optical examination or by etching. The 
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author’s conclusion therefore is, that indentations on quartz csrystals 
are only the result of abnormal development. 

Gib^rite Orystals with Indented Edges .—Small drusy crystals of 
cuprite from Redruth, exhibited a distinct indentation on their edges. 
The predominating form was the octoliedron co 0, occurring very 
slightly developed, also occasionally 202 and oo 02. On the octohedral 
faces very thin, small, octohedral faces were observed, forming a thin 
shell over their surface. When two of these sub-individuals project past 
the combination-edge between 0 and oo 0 a re-entering angle is formed 
at the bottom of which the strongly striated face of co 0 appears. This 
peculiar shell-like aggregation of sub-individuals (having the same 
form as the crystal-kernel) seems to occur mostly on the opposite-lying 
faces to an octohedral solid angle, the other faces being unaltered. 
Some crystals exhibit successive shell-like formations, and it is then 
observed that the lower ones combine together and again develop the 
crystal-kernel symmetrically, that is obliterating any indentations 
which may have existed previously on that portion of the crystal. 


On Uie Chemical Constitution ofMaxite. By H. Laspetebs 
(J. pr. Chem. [2], xiii, 370—385). 

The author has re-examined the mineral which he namedmaxite some 
years ago. It is an ore of lead from Sardinia, and is probably a 
variety of leadhillite. The empirical formula is HuPbisCDSftOee- It 
may be considered to consist of— 

9 molecules of ortho-carbonic acid, H^COi = HseCjOse 
with 5 „ sulphuric acid, H 2 SO 4 = H 10 S 6 O 20 


in which 36 atoms of hydrogen liave been replaced by lead. 

G. T. A. 


Composition of Shepard’s Hermannolite. ByR. Heemann 
(J. pr. Clicm. [ 2 J, xiii, 386—395). 

This new mineral was discovered a few years ago in Connecticut, im^ 
bedded in granite. It crystallises in thick four-sided prisms with 
pyramidal terminations. It is black, opaque, and furnishes a dark- 
brown powder. The fracture is small-conchoidal, smooth and bright. 
Spec, gravity 5‘32. Thin splinters heated in the blowpipe flame 
become rounded at the edge. The mineral gives a brown glass with 
borax, and on addition of saltpetm the manganese reaction shows 
itself. On heating it on charcoal wdth soda, traces of tin are found. 
The formula of the mineral is 2(2RO.NbOi) -f R 0 .Me 206 : 

RO = (MnO,FcO); Me A = (iTa^Os.lHA). 
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The allied mineralfi are— 

Columbite ,.. • R0.Me208.Me203 .... [Me = Nb^IljTa] 

Ferro-ilmenite.. BO. 2 MeO 2 .MeO 2 .... [Me = Nb,Il,Ta1 

Tantalite. (2R0.3Me02) + 4(R0.2Ta^08) 

[Mo = Il,Sn,Ti] 

G. T, A. 


The Nickel Ore of New Caledonia called Gamierite.’’ 

By J. Gabnier (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1454—1455). 

The nickel ores of New Caledonia are now actively worked. They 
are not arseniosulphides of nickel, like those hitherto utilised, but 
silicates of nickel and magnesium. These ores occur imbedded in serpen¬ 
tine masses, which are very abundant in various parts of the island, 
and associated with euphotide.s, dioritcs, amphibolites, &c. Some¬ 
times it shows itself on the different rocks as a green coating; at 
other times it penetrates and colours them more or less intensely, 
or it forms regular veins, which sometimes attain the thickness 
and regularity of lodes. The nickel is accompanied by iron, chro¬ 
mium, and cobalt. These metals, especially the two former, are 
present in great abundance, their mode of occurrence being analogous 
to that of the nickel, excepting that at those places w here cobalt occurs. 
This latter metal is associated with manganese, forming masses more 
or less voluminous and pure, in the midst of brittle sandy rocks, formed 
from the debris of felspar and dolomite. The nickel ore approaches 
very near to the “ pimelites.*’ 

D. B. 


Examination of some Minerals from Chile. By A. Domeyko 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 451—452). 

Chloriudide of Silver and Mercury ,—This mineral is amorphous, and has 
a yellow colour resembling that of tocornalite (iodide of silver and 
mercury). It is reduced incompletely and with diflieulty by zinc and 
dilute acid, but is easily decomposed by sulphurretted hydrogen. It 
is associated with an insoluble ganguo containing barium and lead 
sulphates. 

From the proportions in which the various elements are found, it is 
probable that the mercury is combined with the iodine, and the silver 


with the chlorine, thus: 

Silver chloride. 40 

Mercurous iodide . 54 


100 

Tolybasic Sulphates of Copper ,—Ordinary cupric sulphate is occa¬ 
sionally found pure, but is usually associated with ferric sulphate, 
forming a species of cupro-ferric alum, of a pale blue colour. 

In the valley of San Francisco, opposite Santiago, are copper mines 
abounding in pyrites and sulphates. One of these sulphates has been 
examined; it is of a sky-blue colour, and has a fibrous structure; in 
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composition it resembles the alums, the alumina being replaced by 
ferric oxide and the alkaline base by cuprous oxide. The proportion of 
water is variable. 

H. W. 

Aragonite found on the Surface of a Meteorite. 

By J. Lawrence Smith (Compt rend., Ixxxii, 1505—1507). 

This paper is a study of some meteoric masses originating from a 
region of Mexico, called the “ Desert,’* situated in Cohahiule and Chi¬ 
huahua (two provinces in the north), extending over 400 miles from 
the east to west and 500 miles from the north to south, along the 
banks of the Rio Grande. These regions, rich in meteoric irons, have 
been studied by Burckhardt, of Bonn. In 1854 three of these masses 
were described by the author. Two of them were brought; to the 
United States, weighing 125 kilos, and 680 kilos, respectively. In 1868 
eight others were described and added to the above. In 1871 a des¬ 
cription of a larger mass, weighing about 8,500 kilos., was given, 
originating from the west of the region (near El-Para). The total 
weight of meteoric masses found in this country amounts to 15,000 
kilos., a weight which surpasses that existing in various collections of 
meteorites. 

On examining the above-mentioned eight masses in 1868, the author 
observed on the surface of two a white incrustation, which was not 
examined more closely at the time, and it is only some months since 
that these masses were placed at his disposal for investigation. 

On the surface of one of these iron masses weighing 210 kdos., a 
small quantity of an incrustation was noticed which covered about 15 
square centimeters of the surface of the body; another, weighing 275 
kilos., showed an incrustation occupying more than 200 square centi¬ 
meters of surface. The substance is so firmly attached to the iron, 
that if broken it separates a portion of the oxidised iron. Its thick¬ 
ness varies between 1 and 5 mm. It is very hard, and easily scratches 
calcspar. Its surface is irregular and granular. If broken perpen¬ 
dicularly to the iron surface, it can be easily polished. On several 
pieces an irregular and undulated structure with yellow and dark 
brown veins was observed. It eftervesces with acids. The following 
is the compositioUf. of the mineral:— 

CaCOs. FeaQi. MgO. Insoluble, Water. 

08*1 1*0 trace 4*6 1*0 = 99*7 C 

With j-egard to the formation of this incrustation, the author is con¬ 
vinced that it was occasioned after the fall of the stone. The spot 
where this mass was found is situated in a valley between two parallel 
mountain ranges, at a distance varying from 1—3 miles. The foot of 
the mountains and the hills and plains show large calcareous deposits. 
The plain is at several places excavated by deep ravines. Several 
specimens of iron have been found in the middle of the deposits and 
in the sand. Those at the bottom of the ravines are covered with 
water during the heavy rains. 


D. B. 
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On Stxlphtirlc Aold Springs ” of the Biid6sberg, and on the 
Biidos Cavern. By Anton Flbischee (Deut. Chem. Ges. 
Ber., ix, 995—998). 

On the south-western slope of the Biidosberg, at the height of 1,070 
meters, is a cavern in which there collects a stratum of gas, varying 
in the course of the day from 1*5 to 1*9 meters in depth. This gas 
consists of carbon dioxide together with a little hydrogen sulphide. 
The sides of the cavern to the depth of the gas stratum are covered 
with a yellow deposit of sulphur. 

South-west of the cavern, about 75 meters distant, occur three 
sulphuric acid springs.” The water of these springs, the flow of 
which is attended by the evolution of large quantities of gas, was 
found to contain free sulphuric acid, the other mineral constituents 
being chiefly alumina, ferric oxide, and lime. The author promises a 
fuller account of these springs hereafter. 

J. E. 

Composition of the Ochrey Deposit from the Mineral Water 
of Birresbom. By H. Vohl (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 
987). 

The deposit is of a fine brown colour after drying. When washed 
with distilled water and dried at 100°, it con^ins, after deducting 
matters insoluble in hydrochloric acid, which amount to 22*78 per cent. 


of the whole deposit— 

Ferric oxide .. 83*2535 

Lime'(carbonate). 3*7414 

Magnesia (carbonate) . 1*3283 

Alumina. 0*0318 

Manganese protoxide. 0 0G05 

Silica . 0*8407 

Phosphoric acid. 2*5324 

Arsenious acid . 1*3388 

Lithia. traces 

Cupric oxide. traces 

Water and organic matter (by diff.) .... G 80GG 


100*0000 

J. R. 


Note on a Hydrated Silicate of Aluminium deposited by the 
Hot Spring of Saint Honors (Ni^vre) since the Roman 
Age. By A. Dauhr^e (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 421—423). 

The mineral consists of a white substance of laminated structure, 
transparent in thin sections, and capable of good polish. It adheres to 
the tongue, and is more coherent than chalk or mountain-meal. It 
acts on polarised liglit. On examining the polished fracture closely, 
minute, dark, opaque particles can be distinguished, which can bo 
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easilj^ detached from the matrix. Between the layers small crystalline 
particles of gypsum may be seen, which probably impart to the 
mineral its action ou polarised light. 

On analysis the following numbers were obtained :— 

SiOg AlgOg. F03O3. CftO. MgO. 

76-6 12*6 2*3 1*8 trace 6*3 = 99*6 

Another analysis showed the presence of alkaline chlorides and 
organic salts. The mineral probably is precipitated by chemical action 
from the hot springs, which have a temperature of 31®. The mineral 
is probably a mixture of several species; in composition it approaches 
nearest to pyrophyllite and pagodite. 

H. W. 


Currents at the Mouths of Rivers: a Contribution to our 
knowledge of Ocean Currents. By F. L. Ekman (Deut. 
Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 857). 

In the case of rivers falling into the sea, an under-current of perfectly 
salt water, according to the depth, the nature of the bottom, &c., runs 
up to a greater or less distance in the opposite direction. The Gotha, 
for instance, half a (Swedish) mile before its entrance into the sea has 
water at the depth of two fathoms of almost the same saltness as sea 
w'ater at a similar depth a mile and three-quarters from its mouth. 
Currents in general are caused not only by the difference in specific 
gravity, but also by the distribution of rain-fall, evaporation, heat, &c., 
which produce surface changes. 

G. T. A. 


Examination of the Organic Matter found in Ancient Soils. 

By C. Hus SON (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 454—457). 

The author in ibis paper arrives at the following conclusions:—1st. 
That bitumens having a tarry odour are of vegetable origin. 2nd. That 
bitumens having a fetid odour, like that of Dippcl’s oil, are of animal 
origin. 3rd. That these latter are in the secondary and tertiary 
si rata, the last remains of the animal substance which is found already 
veiy much changed in diluvium, and exists in great part in the state of 
ossein in the soil of bone-caves. 


H. W. 
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Organic Chemistry. 


On the Magnitude of the Atomic Volume, and the Specific 
Gravity of Organic Compounds. By R. Hermann (J. pr. 
Chem. [2], xiii, 395—418). 


The solid elements in a state of combination may possess different 
properties from what they do in the free state, and their atoms may 
suffer a change in volume, just as is the case in the allotropic modifi¬ 
cations of some elementary bodies. Carbon above all other bodies 
exhibits a readiness to change its atomic volume. Every single 
member of a hydrocarbon group contains carbon differing in atomic 
volume and quantivalenoe from the carbon of all the other members of 
the same group. This is produced by the pairing of primitive carbon- 
atoms of different atomic volume in the most varied proportions. 
Methane, for instance, contains carbon with the normal atoniic volume 


Y and quantivalence IV; 


its steric formula therefore is 


C H 4 
1 T 


Ethane 


r c 

contains ^ P^ed with — and its quantivalence is only II. 
I 0*5 


Its for- 

mtila is ^ Propane contains ^ ^ •• its formula is 

0*75 1 1 0*5 O’Oo 1 

(1.) Matimatioii of the Magnitude of the Atomie Volume of Carbon in 
the Hydrocarbons, —The atomic weights of two neighbouring members 
of the group CnH 2 n 4.2 differ by CHa = 14; their atomic volumes by 
16*75. The link (paarling) of the hydrocarbons of the methane group 
is therefore CH 2 , with the atomic volume 16*75. Since all the hydro- 

M 

carbons contain normal hydrogen y with the atomic volume 6*5, the 


atomic volume of the carbon in CH 2 = 3*75, for 16*75 — (2 X 6*5) = 

3*75 = The atomic volume of the gaseous members of the methane 
0*5 

group may be obtained for the liquid state from the alcohols, which 
may be looked upon as liquid hydrocarbons in which an atom of 

hydrogen has been exchanged for hydroxyl, ? Since = 7*5, 

it is only necessary to subtract this number from the con*eBpoTidiiig 
alcohols to obtain the atomic volume of the hydrocarbon in the liquid 
state, thus:— 

Observed, Culculuted atomic volume. 


Methane «•••.. 40*10 — 7*5 ■— 32*60 33*50 

Ethane . 57*07 - 7*5 = 49*67 50*25 

Prnpane. 74*50 - 7*5 = 67-00 67*00 


Since the calculated atomic volume of liquid methane is 33*50, the 
atomic v^ume of the carbon therein is 33*50 — (4 x 6 * 6 ) = 7*50, 
C H 

and the steric formtila is ^ -jf. 
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Ethane becomes ? ^ ^ = 50*25 
1 U'5 X ’ 

Propane.. •... ^ ^ ^ 67*00 


To obtain less complex formulas without altering the atomic volume 
of the carbon, we may add together the carbon atoms and volumes. 
Ill this way we get the following formulas:— 


Methane 
Ethane.. 
Propane 


C H 4 
1 1 
A 

075 1 

A 

0*66 1 


The atomic volume of the carbon, and the steric constitution of the 
members of the hydrocarbon groups may therefore be expressed by the 
following general formulas :— 

(1.) Methane group, CnH 2 o + 3 - 
C H 

Primitive molecule y . 

Link (pearling) y. 

Cn 

Steric constitution 2 n -f 2 1 

4n 

(2.) Ethenc group, 

C H, 


1 1 


Primitive molecule 

T - I C H, 
tok j. 

c„ H,, 

Steric constitution n 
n 

(3.) Acetylene group, C„H2n-9. 

Primitive molecule 5*. 

Z’o X 

Link Ca 

Cn H 2 „ _ 2 


Steric constitution 2 n -b 6 
2 n 


(4.) Valylene group, 
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(5.) Benssene group, OnHsa- 
Primitive molecul© 

rzo i 


Link 


C 

0-5 


1 ' 


Cu Han ^6 
Steric constitution n -f 6 1 * 

2n 

(6.) Styrol,CnHan-«. 

(7.) Naplithalin, CnHan - la- 
(8,) Anthracene, CnHsn-i8« 

A table is given of the members of the methane group, 
five are as follows:— 


The first 


Name. 

Steric 

formula. 

Shortened 

formula. 

At. weight. 

At. Tol. 
Calculated 

At. vol. 
obsenred. 

Sp. gr. 
Calculated. 

Sp. gr. 
observed.! 








! 

* 

! 0-477 

# 

Methane .« 

0 

Hi 


0 

H. 

16 

33-5 

82*6 


0-490 


1 

1 


1 

1 







c 

Cl 

He 

O2 

He 


I 




Ethane ... 

1 

0*5 

T 

075 

r 

30 

50-26 

49*5 

0*597 

0-606 

Propane... 

c 



C 3 


44 

67 *00 

66 -9 

0-65C 

0-657 


1 

0‘5 

1 

0*06 

1 






Butane.... 

c 

Ca 

Hio 

0. 

H,o 

58 

83-75 

82-74 

0*692 

0-701 


1 

05 

1 

0625 

1 







0 

C 4 

H,2 

Cs 

Hia 






Pentane... 

1 

0-6 

"1 

0-60 

1' 

72 

100-5 

100 '5 

i 

0-716 

0-716 


Etc. 


(2.) Atomic Volume and Specific Gravity of the Alcohols of the Hydros 
carbons of the Methane Group, —(a.) Monacid alcohols may be regarded 
as compounds of the corresponding hydrocarbons with an atom of 
oxygen. 

r Cn Han + a 10 
2n 4- 2 1 1*5 * 

^ 4n 


• From alcoboL 
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Name. 

Formula. 

At. wt. 

Calculated 
at. vol. 

Observed 
sp. gr. 

Calculated 
sp. gr. 

Methane alcohol. 

1 

C 

H4 

0 

32 

41*0 

0-798- 

0-780 

1 

1 

1*5 

Ethane „ 

C 2 

Hfl 

0 

46 

57-75 

0-806 

0-798 

0-75 

1 

1*5 

Propane „ 

c. 

Hs 

0 

60 

74-5 

0-806 

0-805 

om 

1 

1*5 

Butane „ i 

0, 

Hio 

0 

IJA 

Q 1 'OCi 


0-811 

0G25 

1 

1*5 

/ 4 } 

t 7 X Zu 

Pentane „ 

Cj 

Hi 2 

0 

88 

100 0 


0-814 

0-60 

1 “ 

1*5 

U 


Etc. 


(h.) Diacid alcohols (glycols) of the hydrocarbons of the methane 
group. 


Cn H2n ^-8 
2 n + 2 ‘ 1 

4n 


9i 

Oo 


Name. 


Formula. 


At. wt. 

Calculated 

Observed 

Calculated 


1 


at. vol. 

sp. gr. 

sp. gr. 

Ethane glycol,.. 

<-'2 

n« 

0 , 

62 

55*25 

1*125 

1-122 

0 75 

i 

0 5 

Propane „ ... 


Hg 

O 2 

76 

72-00 

1*051 

1*055 

068 

1 

0*5 

Butane „ ... 

(’4 

11 >0 

Oa 

90 

88 *75 

1*019 

1*014 

0()35 

1 

0-5 

Pentane „ ... 

Cs 

Hi 2 

0 , 

10*1. 

105 *5 

0*987 

i 

0*985 

U()0 

1 

0*5 

(c.) Polyacid alcohols of tho hydrocarbons of the methane group, 
r Cn 0, 


Triacid (glycerin fats) 
Tetracid (erythrite) 


2 n ^ 2 
_ 4n 
C n ^ H 2 n.f 2 

2 n -b 2 1 

4n 


0*5 


04 

0*5 


Hexacid (mannite, sorbite, dulcite) 


_On 4.2 

2n + 2 T” 

4n 


Os 

0-6 


Olycerin ,—Composition CsHbOs. Atomic weight, 92. Specific 

02 

gravity 1*252, Hence the atomic volume is = 73:48, 

x'a 5 a 
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This atomic volume answers to the formula, 


which 


q Ha Os 
0*66 1 O’f 

gives as the calculated sp. gr. of glycerin 1‘235. Glycerin is there¬ 
fore the triacid alcohol of propane. 

(8.) Atojndc Volume and sp, gr, of Monobasic, Monatomic acids {FaMy 
Acids )— 





H 2„-2 

O 3 ] 

E 

i 

aO 






n + 2 

1 

2 


■ 1 ■ 






L 2 n 


- 






Name. 

Formula. 

a 

At. weight. 

ts 0 

CS ^ j 

3 

0 

'S . 

1 ^ 
.S A 

g m 

Calculated 

»p.gr. 

Formic acid. 

C 2 

iij 


H 2 

0 

00 

76 0 

1-223 

1-210 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

VA 

Acetic „ 

C, 


^3 + 

Ho 

0 

120 


1-056 

1*095 

0-75 

i 

2 + 

1 


Propionic „ 

c, 

Hjo 

0 , 

Ho 

0 

148 

143 -0 


1*035 

0-66 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Butyric „ 


ni4 

. 

n. 

0 

176 

176-5 

0*958 

0*997 

0*625 

1 

2 + 

1 

1 




Etc. 






1 


From the foregoing formulje it is seen that the elements of the 
water are not to be reckoned with the elements of the acid anhydrides, 
since the oxygen of the water of constitution has a different volume 
from the oxygen of the anhydride. (C 2 H 402 )t is therefore not equiva- 

lent to -j + ^ j- 


Potassium acetate is not CjHjOjK, but 5 ^ 

075 1 2 0*33 1 

The basic oxides in these salts replace the constitutional water of 
the acids. It is not the metals of the bases which replace their equi¬ 
valent of hydrogen of the acid. 

(4.) Atomic Volume cmd sp, gr, of the various Fthers of the Hydros 
carbons of the Methane Group, (a.) Simple Ethers — 


r Cn 0 

2n -h 2 1 2- 

^ 4n J 2 


By the action of an anhydrous acid on an alcohol, 2 atoms of the 

latter lose one atom of water, and the two atoms of ^ of the alcohol 

1*5 

split up into 5 and ^, of which 5 remains in combination in the 
2 1 2 

ether, while ^ joins with ^ to form water. 
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Names. 

Formulse. 

At. wt. 

Calculated 
at vol. 

! Observed 
Sp.gr. 

1 Calculated 
Sp. gr. 

Methyl ether. 

/C, HA 0 

V1 1/3 2 

46 

64 

0-718 

0*718 

Ethyl 

! 


74 

97*5 

0-736 

0-768 

1 

Vo *75 1/32 
/ C 3 HA 0 

Propyl 

102 

131*0 

0-753 

0-778 


V 0*66 1/2 

Butyl 


/ C 4 HgX 0 

130 

164 *5 

0-760 

0-790 


Vo-625 1/22 




Etc. 





(6.) Compound ethers. 

The atomic volume of the oxygen of inorganic acids varies when 
they are combined with ethers, thus;— 

.NO 

Nitric acid is as in saltpetre. 

1 u 

PC. 

Phosphoric acid is ^ —5-7 as in apatite. 

1 0*00 

Silicic acid is ~ ^ as in chrysolite. 

Observed Calculated 
At. wt. At. vol. Sp. gr. Sp. gr. 

Etbylether(-% 5= 0-758 

\0’7o 1 /a « 


CoifilJOutiAls of Ethijl Etfocr tvUli Inorganic Acids. 


I^ames. 


Formula?, 



.£> cL 
Got 


I 

Scg* 


With nitrous acid 
„ nitric acid . 
„ carbonic acid 
„ boracic acid 
,, silicic acid.. 


Eg 

Eg 

Es 

3(E,) 

2(Ea) 


Q . Ng O 3 

2 13 

O . ^2 O 5 

2 12 

Q C O 2 

2 1 1*5 

O B Oa 

2 11 

O Si Og 

2 11 

Etc. 


150 

183 

118 

292 

208 


157*5 

I 

161 *5 
120 *0 
IsiS *8 
217 0 


0 *947 
1*132 

I 

0*975j 
0 *8871 

j 

|0*933 


0*952 
1 *126 
0*983 
0*924 
9*968 


VOL. XXX. 


o 


L 
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With Imrganio Acids. 


Karnes. 


With formic acid 
„ acetic acid.. 


Ea 

Ea. 


Formnlse. 


»0 


2 

O 


+ 

+ 


i 

C 4 

0*75 

Etc. 




O 3 


I 

lU 


2 

O 3 


i 

k 





J-t8 

155 -5 

17c 

189 


lii 

. 

S Cl. 

Vi 

o 


& 


Q 


0 -916,0 -951 


0 *906 


0 *931 


(5.) Atomic volume and sp. gr. of the Compouadu of the Ether Hydro-- 
carbons tvith other Elements. —These hydrocarbons of tlie formula 
CnHsn + i act like univalent positive elements (R), and combine with 
negative elements of different degrees of valency (X). 

R R, X«; R, X“^ R4 X*'^; Re X'h 


(a.) Combinations with Xh 

The halogens have a larger atomic voIuuk? when in combination 
with the hydrocarbons, than when they replace hydrogen atoms of 
hydrocarbons. 


In compounds the values are 
In substitutions the values are 


n B r^ 2. 

1 1-25 15 
Cl Br 1 
() H7“5 i 1-25* 


C H 

Methane, for instance, — ~ may bo converted into monochlorome- 
C R Cl Cl 

thane V ,—4r-,> where —— is substituted for an atom of hydroifeu. 

1 1 0-876 0-875 ^ ^ 

C IT 

Methjl — -j.- also can combine with chloriuc to foini metiiyl chloride 

^ HjCl 

1 "1 1 ' 


(6.) Combinations with X". 

Among other compounds are sulphur otbide, 


zinc ethide 



Zn 

Tj. 1" 


( C, H.l S 
I b-75 ■ 1'J 1 ’ 


and 


(c.) Combination with X'S such as triethylamine, 


r 0, uf] N 

Lo-76 tJ , r 


(d.) Combination -with X*^, such as silicon otbide, [ I 

1 j 41 

(e.) Substitution of the hydrogen of ammonia by ether hydro¬ 
carbons. 
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H, ^ 


X 1 S' 

Among these are such bodies as ethylamine, q jg- V-j-. 

Jph TJ 

The following are a few examples from the tables given :— 


Names. 


Ethyl chloride. 

Propyl bromide.. 

Hexyl iodide. 

Mercuric ethide. 

Triethylphosphine ... 

Stannic ethide. 

Trichloromethane .... 
Monobromomethyl ... 


( 

( 

( 


Ethylamine. 


C, 

075 

C3 

0(>6 

C, 

0*583 

075 

^2 

0*75 

C 2 

0*75 

0 

1 

c 

1 

C, 

075 


Eormuhe. 




At. weight. 

0 

*0 

Obserred 
sp, gr. 

Calculated 
sp. gr. 

Cl 

64-5 

68-75 

0-917 

0*938 

1 

Br 

123 0 

91*75 

1*349 

1*340 

1*25 

I 

212 0 

147 -75 

1 *445 

1*434 

15 

Hg 

258 -0 

102*6 

2*44 

2 *51 

1 

P 

1 

118 0 

144*5 

0*812 

0*816 

Sn 

234 0 

191 *0 

1*187 

1*225 

1 

Cla 

119 *5 

79*62 

1*48 

1*600 

0*875 

Br 

102 *0 

45'5 


2*241 

1 

1 


N 

45*0 

64*25 

0*696 

1 

i 0-700 

i 

! 

1 


G. T. A. 


Ultimate Action of Chlorine on Patty Acids. By F. Keafft 
(Deut. Chem. Gcs. Ber., ix, 1085—1088). 

Hexyl iodide, when treated with excess of chlorine, and afterwards 
heated to 240® with iodine trichloride, is ultimately converted into 
perchlorobenzene. 

Trichloracetic acid, heated to 200® with iodine trichloride, yields 
perchloromethane, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen chloride. 

Propionic acid similarly treated yields perchlorethane. 

Isobutyric acid yields perchloropropane, with a little perchloro¬ 
methane and pei*chlorethane. 

_ J. R. 

Action of Heat on Brominated Hydrocarbons. By E. Wall 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber,, ix, 1049). 

Pekbromomethane is converted by prolonged boiling into perbrom- 
ethane, perbromethene, and nltimately perbromobenzene. The same 
transformation is effected by heating it to 800®—400° in sealed tubes. 

2 L 2 
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Allyl iodide heated to 240"^ with excess of bromine yielded perbi*o- 
momethane, perbromethaue, and a third body crystallising in white 
needles—^probably peAromopropane. 

J. R. 

Derivatives of Propyl and Propylene, &o. By E. Linnemann 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 924—926). 

I. Attempts to prepare propyl-glycol by the action of propylene dibro¬ 
mide or dichloride on potassium carbonate; and water failed entirely, 
the only product of the action being a little monobromo- or mono- 
chloro-propylene. The behaviour of the haloid derivatives of pro¬ 
pylene towards aqueous potassium carbonate is, therefore, different 
from that of the corresponding ethylene-compounds. 

II. Methylpropyl ketone (obtained by distilling a mixture of calcium 
acetate and butyrate), when subjected to the action of sodium amal¬ 
gam, yields methylpropylcarbinol, CHh.CH(OH).OH 2 .CH 2 .CH 3 . This is 
a colourless liquid, having a burning taste and an odour of fusel oil. Its 
gp. gr. is 0*8239 at 0*^, and 0*8102 at 20"^ (water at the same ttmiperature 
being 1). It dissolves in 6 parts of cold water, and boils at 118*5*^— 
119*5°. By oxidation with chromic acid it appears to yield acetic and 
propionic acids. These results seem to indicate that the methylpropyl¬ 
carbinol thus obtained is identical with that of Saytzeff‘ and Wagner. 

III. Fumaric acid, when heated for 50 hours with aqueous soda-ley, 
is converted into a malic acid. The latter forms a syrupy liquid, 
which crystallises with difficulty, and is optically inactive. A solution 
of the calcium-salt of this acid prepared in thecedd deposits, on boiling, 
microscopic hexagonal tables, wliich when dried ov(t sulphuric acid, 
have the composition of neutral anhydrous calcium malate. ddie 
inactive malic acid thus obtained is being i'urther investigated. 


Mercaptan. By P. C l ' e s s o n 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 854), 

The object of the investigation was to exjdain certain phenomena 
which occurred in the preparation of etliylsulphacetic other, and the 
discrepancy of the results with those of Erleameyer and Lisemko, 
which might possibly be owing to some peculiar isomerism. Sodium 
sulphe thy late, however, does not oceur in isomeric forms. The 
abnormal results must have been due to the impurity of the chloracetic 
ether employed, and to the easy decomposition of sodium inercaptido 
with absorption of oxygen. Among the produc*ta of oxidation was an acid 
which is probably identical with the ether snlphurons acid of Maslitz. 
Some new mercaptides have been obtained, prepared in many cases 
like sulphides by means of sulphuretted hydrogen, and also a tetra- 
sulphide and pentasulphide of ethyl. The author has also been inves¬ 
tigating rhodanacetic acid and its isomerides. 


G. T. A. 
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A Reaction of Chloral. By D. Amato 
(Gazzetta chimica italiana, v, 427-7-430). 

The author found that when 5 parts of chloral were heated with 6 of 
iodic acid, in concentrated aqueous solution, at 120® in sealed tubes, 
carbonic anhydride was given ofF, and chloroform and iodine trichloride 
were produced, the latter remaining in solution in the water. It 
seemed possible that the iodine trichloride might be formed by the 
action of the iodic acid in presence of water on the chloroform pro¬ 
duced by the splitting up of the chloral; or by the action of free 
iodine on water and chloroform. On trial, however, it was found that, 
in the former case, iodine trichloride was not formed below 200*^, 
whilst in the latter no reaction took place even at that temperature. 

C. E. G. 


• A New Ether of Aceto-acetic Acid. By 0. Emmeblino 
and A. Oppexheim (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1096). 

The authors have) obtained isuhutyl aceto-acetafe in the same manner as 
the corresponding ethyl-compound w^as previously obtained by Oppen- 
heim and Prechi. It is a colourle.ss liquid, of specific gravity 0*979 at 
0® and 0*932 at 23®, and smells faintly of fennel. It boils about 203®, 
undergoing decomposition. The ether dissolves sodium rapidly, the 
resulting product being oxyuvitic acid, mixed with sodium isobutyrate 
and chloral. 

J. R. 


Oxidation of Ethyl Aceto-acetate. By 0. Emmerltno 
and A. Oppenhkim (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1098). 

This substance, when gently warmed with a dilute solntion of potassium 
permanganate, is oxidised in the manner indicated by the equation :— 

CHaCO.CHaCOOCaHs + 30 + 3KOH = CH 3 COOK +C 2 O 4 K, 4 
2H2O + C2H5OH, 

the only acids formed being acetic and oxalic. 

J. R. 

Action of Aniline on Ethyl Aceto-acetate. By A. Oppenheim 
and H. Precht {Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1098). 

The reaction of these substances when heated together results in the 
formation of diphenylearbamide, acetone, .and alcohol, as shown in the 
following equation:— 

CHaCO.CHaCOOCaHa + = COCNHCA)^ + COCCHa)^ + 

C2H5HO. 


J. R. 
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Derivatives of Dehydraoetio Acid. By A. Oppsnhbih 
and H, Phbcht (Dent. Chem. Qes. Ber., ix, 1099—1102). 

Phosphouus pentachloride reacts with dehydracetic acid dissolved in 
pliosphoms oxychloride, to form dehydracetic chloride^ CsHeOjCh, that is 
dehydracetic acid in which two hydroxyl-gronps are replaced by chlorine. 
This substance crystallises in reddish needles which melt at 101®. It 
is decomposed by distillation per se, but volatilises with water-vapour. 
When heated to 200® with water, it is converted into dehydracetic 
acid. 

Dehydracetamide^ CeHTOa.lSrHa, is obtained by evaporating a solution 
of dehydracetic acid in aqueous ammonia, or by evaporating a solution 
of the ethyl ether of the acid in alcoholic ammonia. It is a crystalline 
substance melting at 208*5® and dissolving easily in alcohol, ether, and 
hot water. It sublimes without decomposition. 

Dehydracetanilide, CgHTOa.NHCeHs, is formed by warming the acid 
with excess of aniline. It crystallises in white needles, which dissolve 
in alcohol and ether, melt at 115®, volatilise with aqueous vapour, and 
decompose when heated. It dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid and 
forms a very unstable double salt with platinic chloride. 

Monochlorodehydracetic Acld^ CeH 7 C 104 , obtained by passing chlorine 
into a solution of the acid in chloroform, crystallises in needles which 
melt at 93®. 

Monohromodehydracetic Acid^ CeHTBrOi. is formed on heating a solution 
of the acid in chloroform to 30®—4f0® with bromine. It is a yellowish 
crystalline body melting at 134°. 

J. R. 


Researches on the Derivatives of Acelylvaleric Ether. 

By E. DEMAR 9 AY (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 449—51). 

This body is prepared by the action of isopropyl iodide on ethylic aceto- 
sodacetate; the reaction is the following:— 

CH3— CO—CHNa—CO 2 C 2 H 5 + CHa—CHI— CH3 = Nal -b 
CHa—CO—CH—CO 3 C 2 H 3 

CH,—CH—CHa. 

This compound, which is one of the acetylated derivatives of ordinaiy 
valeric acid, is a colourless fragrant liquid boiling between 200 ®— 
202 ®. 

With one equivalent of bromine, an immediate decoloration of tibe 
bromine takes place, accompanied by abundant production of hydro- 
bromic acid. The resulting oil is treated with alcoholic potash, dissolved 
in water, and excess of hydrochloric acid is added. Ether then takes up 
a body which is left on evaporation in long needles, coloured brown by 
foreign matter, which is got rid of by pressure between blotting-paper 
and crystallisation from boiling water. This body has acid properties, 
is slightly soluble in cold water, moderately soluble in hot water, very 
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ftolnble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It melts at 121^—123®, and 
boiis with decomposition at 200°. Its composition approaches that of 
angelic acid, but its high boiling point tends rather to the conclusion 
that it is oxyvaleric anljydride. 

With two molecules of bromine a solid acid is obtained having a 
yellow colour, melting at 184°, and boiling at 270°—280°. At this 
temperature it forms an oil which, in contact with water, reproduces 
the original acid. This acid is slightly solut)le in cold, very soluble iu 
bot water, also in alcohol and ether; very slightly soluble in chloroform. 
Analysis shows that it has the composition of oxyangelic acid. It 
combines with bromine to form crystals which have not been examined. 

H. W. 


Isomalic Acid. By Max Schmoeger 
(J. pr. Chem. [2], xiv, 77—84). 

The author has obtained this substance by replacing an atom of hydrogen 
in isosuccinic acid by hydroxyl. This replacement was effected by 
treating monobi’omo-isosuccinic acid with freshly precipitated silver 
oxide. The crude acud thereby formed was purified by converting it 
into lead salt and decom})osuig the latter with hydrogen sulphide. 
Analysis agio(^d with the formula VilUO*,. 

Isomalic a(;id is easily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. Its 
ciystallirie form appears to bo rnonocliiiic. It begins to melt at 100®, 
undergoing decomposition. When heated to 1G0° it is resolved into 
carbon dioxide and lactic acid. Its salts, so far as they have been 
examined, arc amorphous. 

J. R. 


Derivatives of Normal Pyrotartaric Acid. By Reboul 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 15U2—1504). 

Zinc salt, C6H604Zn.—Anhydrous. Forms fine prismatic needles only 
slightly soluble iu hot water. In spite of its slight solubility it is not 
precij)itatcd wlieii a concentrated solution of neutral sodium pyrotar- 
trate is mixed with a solution of zinc chloride, but on heating the 
liquid to boiling, au immediateand abundant precipitation of needles of 
the zinc salt is tlie result. The ordinary neutral zinc pyrotartrate is 
said to be more soluble and to crystallise with 3 H 2 O. 

The Copper salt (neutral), 2 C 6 Hb 04 Cii -f H 2 O, forms a green solution 
which crystallises in grouyts of micro.'^copic needles much less soluble 
in hot water than the former. It is obtained by double decomposition 
by psissing a st)lution of sodium pyrotju*trate with a solutim of copper 
sulphate. The precipitate, which dissolves with difficulty in the excess 
of the copper salt, is soluble in an excess of the sodium pyrotartrate. 
Dried at 150° it loses 4*4 per cent, (calculated 4 G). 

The Load salt, C 6 Hfi 04 Pb" -f H 2 O.'-Lead nitr^ite is abundantly 
precipitated ly a solution of neutral sodium pyrotartrate, the precipitate 
dissolving in an excess of the precipitant, but after some time the liquid 
becomes turbid and produces a copious, heavy, crystalline, white pre- 
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cipitate. It is less soluble in an excess of the lead nitrate, is nearly 
insoluble in hot water, and contains one molecule of water of crystal- 
lisation, which it does not lose at 145°—150°. 

The Silver salt, C 6 H 604 Aga, is obtained by double decomposition of 
silver nitrate and sodium pyrotartrate. It crystallises in fine needles 
which rapidly blacken in the air. 

Neutrcd Sodium salt, CsHftOiNas at 150°. By saturating a hot 
solution of pure calcined sodium carbonate with one molecule of the 
normal acid, evaporating to a syrupy mass, exposing the mass to sul¬ 
phuric acid under a jar, and drying at 145°—150°, this salt is obtained 
in the anhydrous stats. It is very soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, 
which precipitates it from its aqueous solution in the form of a white 
voluminous and gelatinous mass resembling aluminium hydrate. 

Acid Sodium salt, —Obtained in long prismatic crystals by decom¬ 
posing one molecule of pure anhydrous sodium carbonate with two 
molecules of pyrotartaric acid, evaporating the mixture on a water-bath. 
Dried at 150 —160° the salt retains 2 H 2 O. Alcohol precipitates it 
from its aqueous solution. The precipitate resembles that of the 
neutral salt. 

Normal Ethjl Pyrotartrate^ C02C2Ha,CH2—CH 2 —CH 2 —C02C2H6.— 
Obtained by saturating a solution of the normal acid in absolute alcohol 
with hydrochloric acid gas. It forms a colourless liquid insoluble in 
water, very soluble in alcohol, has a specific gravity of 1*025 at 21°, 
shows no traces of decomposition at 286°—237°. 

Normal Pyrotartryl Chloride, 0001 , 011 *—CH 2 -'CH 2 ,C 0 C 1 . — Ob- 
tained by the action of two molecules of phosphorus perchloride on 
one molecule of pyrotartaTic acid. It forms a heavy liquid with an. 
irritating smell, boiling without alteration at 216°—218°. Water 
decomposes it rapidly when hot, cold hydrochloric or p 3 rrotartaric acid 
only very slowly. The same effect is produced by moist air. It turns 
brown in the air. 

D. B. 

The Ferrocyanogen Compounds of the Metallic Acids. 

By A. Attekberg (Deut, Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 855—856). 

These amorphous precipitates vary much in (jomposition. They 
generally contain potassium, and the majority contain oxidised radicles. 
Tin, antimony, bismuth, alone give compounds free from oxygen. The 
acids examined were those of Mo, W, V, Nb, Ta, U, Ti, To, Sn, and the 
oxides of U, Sb, Bi. As examples might be adduced those of molybdic 
acid : 2 M 0 O 3 + K 2 (Mo 02 ) 2 , 2 FeCy(i -f 20Aq and 2 M 0 O 3 4* K,{MoO^) 
2FeCy -f 12Aq; of titanium: K 2 (lHO) 32 FeCy 6 + 23Aq and K 2 (TiO)u 
fiFeCy^ -h llOAq; of bismuth, antimony, and tin: KBiFeCy® -h 7Aq; 
SbiSFeCy® -f 25Aq; K^SniollFeCy® 4 - 280Aq. No definite compounds 
of tungsten and tellurium could be obtained, and only those of the 
dioxide of vanadium. The compounds are arranged in groups accord¬ 
ing to the proportion between K and Fe (Kj: Fe, Ks: Fe*, K : Fe, K 4 : 
Few or Pen, and those which contain no potassium). 


G. T. A. 
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On the Structure of Cyanic Acid Compounds. 

By Anton Fleischer (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 988—992). 

An argumentative paper in which the author maintains, in opposition 
to the criticisms of Claus, his previous conclusions as to the constitution 
of these compounds. The paper is not suited for abstraction. 

J. R. 


On the Constitution of the Guanamines and Polymeric 
Cyanogen-compounds. By M. Nenc k r (Deut. Chem, Ges. Ber., 
ix, 1008—1013). 

A THEORETICAL paper, not adapted for abstraction. 

J. R. 


Derivatives of Uric Acid. By H. B. Hill 
(D eut. Chem. Ges. Ber, ix, 1090—1094). 

The preparation and properties of methyluric acid have been described 
already (see this Journal, 1876, ii, 75). Alcohol added to a solution of 
methyluric acid in potash or soda throws down the salts— 

Na,C5H(CH3)N403.3H20. 

A solution of the acid in hot baryta-water deposits as it cools tufts of 
delicate needles of the barium salt— 


BaC5H(CH3)N40s.3iH,0 ; 

and a similar salt is formed with calcium hydrate. The following salts 
are formed by boiling the acid with the respective carbonates and pre¬ 
cipitating the resulting solutions with alcohol:— 

KC5H2(CH:ON403.H,0 ; 
Ca[C.H,(CH3)]Sr403]2.3H30 ; 
Ba[CJl2(CH3)N403]2.4H20. 

A solution of the mono-barium salt when mixed with sodium 
sulphate gives, on addition of alcohol, a precipitate of the salt 
NaC 6 H 2 (CH 3 )N 403 .Ha 0 . Moderately strong solutions of the alkali 
salts gelatinise on cooling. 

Meihjluric acid in alkaline solution, wdien oxidised with a dilute solu¬ 
tion ofpotassi urn permanganate, yields mefhi/lalhintoin, C 4 H 5 (CH 3 )N 403 . 
This substance crystallises in monoclinic prisms resembling allanto'in. 
It medts at 226*^, undergoing decomposition. A silver-compound, 
AgC 4 H 4 (CH 3 )N 403 , is formed on adding silver nitrate and excess of 
ammonia to a hot solution of methylallantoin; it crystallises in short 
prisma soluble in hot water. Methylallantoin, when heated with 
strong hydriodic acid, yields urea and meihjlhydanto'in — 

C 5 HSN 4 O 3 + Ha = CONaH* d- C3H3(CH3)NaOa. 

Methyluric acid is oxidised by potassium chlorate and hydrochloric 
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add in the manner indicated by the following equation, the prodnots 
being urea and methylalloxan :— ^ 

OeHoN^Oa + HjOa = CON 2 H 4 + C4H(CH3)NA. 


Methylalloxan, when boiled with strong nitric acid, yields methyl- 
parabanic acid, C 3 H(CH 3 )N 203 . 

J. R. 


On Hydnrilio Acid. By J. Murboch and Oscar Dobbneb 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1102—1106). 

When air-dried alloxantin is heated to 170° for three or four hours in 
a sealed tube, it is converted into the ammonium salt of hydurilic acid, 
carbon oxides and oxalic acid being formed at the same time. The 
product, when dissolved in water, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
evaporated, yields crystals of hydurilic acid. The decomposition is 
represented by the equation— 

2 (CsH 4 ]Sr 40 T -h 3 H 2 O) = aH4N40g -f 4NH3 + CAO4 + 2CO -h 4CO,. 

The same decomposition takes place when alloxantin is heated to 
170° in an open vessel, but in this case most of the ammonia escapes, 
and free hydurilic acid is left. 

Crystallised air-dried alloxan, when heated to 170°, is likewise 
resolved into ammonium hydurilate, oxalic acid, and carbon oxides. 

J. R. 


Constitution of Benzene-derivatives. By E. W r 0 b l k v k k y 

(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1055—1056). 

When the group NH2 in dibromoparatoluidine (I) is replaced by 
iodine, dibromiodotoluerie, C7H6Br3l, is formeu. The same product is 
obtained from bromonitrotoluidine (II) by replacing the group NHj 
by iodine, converting the group NO2 into NH2 and replacing the latter 
by bromine. 

CHs CH3 

(I) 

NHa NH2 

The author, by treating dibromiodotoluene with fuming nitric acid, 
obtained the compound C7H4Br2lN02. This body distils with steam 
and crystallises from acetic acid in large needles melting at 69°. By 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid it yields dibromiodotoluidine, 
C 7 H 4 Br 2 lNH 2 , which cr^^stallises from alcohol in needles melting at 
64°. This last substance, when submitted to the prolonged action of 
sodium-amalgam, yields ortbotoluidine, the acetyl-derivative of which 
melts at 120°. The successive steps in the process are represented 
tbus:— 
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Br 





NH, 


Again, dibromiodotolnidine was converted by Griess’s method into 
dibromodiiodotolnene, C 7 H 4 Br 2 l 2 » which crystallises in prisms melting 
at 68®, and when treated with fuming nitric acid is converted into 
dibromodiiodonitpotoluene, C 7 H 3 Br 2 l 2 N 02 , a body which crystallises 
from alcohol in tables melting at 129®. The reduction of this sub¬ 
stance gives rise to a solid amido-compound, which by prolonged treat¬ 
ment with sodium amalgam yields orthotoluidine as before. 



J. R. 


Action of Chlorine on Aromatic Substances. 

By G, Ruoff (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1048). 

Most bodies of the aromatic series, when treated with iodine tri¬ 
chloride and heated, if necessary, to 360®, are converted into perchloro- 
benzene. 

Phenol, cresol, thymol, and chloranil are converted with com¬ 
parative facility into perchlorobenzene, the oxygen being eliminated 
as carbon dioxide. Resorcin, camphor, and oil of turpentine also 
yield perchlorobenzene; pyrogallic acid, however, gives chiefly per- 
chlorethane. Azobenzene and the three phenylaraines yield perchlo¬ 
robenzene, as also do diphenylmethane, diphenylethane, anthi*aoene, 
phenanthrene, and naphthalene, but in these latter cases the conver¬ 
sion is dijB&cult. The most stable substance experimented on is 
diphenyl, which yields perchlorodiphenyl. Antimony pentachloride 
acts much more energetically than iodine trichloride. 

J. R. 


Action of Bromine on Aromatic Substances. By E. Gessnbr 
(D ent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1049). 

Benzene, when heated to 360®—400® with bromine containing iodine 
is converted into perbromobenzene. This body closely resembles per- 
chloK»benzene, but it is much less soluble and melts only above 300®. 
It is formed by the ultimate action of bromine on toluene, phenol, and 
azobenzene. Naphthalene and diphenylamine, under the same circum¬ 
stances, yield hexbromo- and decabromo-derivatives. 


J. B, 
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Replacement of Bromine in the three Bromobenzyl Bromides. 

By 0. L. Jackson (Dent. Cbem. Ges, Ber., ix, 981—9§5). 

In this paper the author first describes more fully than he has done 
before the preparation and properties of the three isomeric bromo- 
benzyl bromides (C 6 H 4 Br.CH 2 Br) obtained by himself and Lowery. 

Fa/rabromohenzyl bromide is obtained by boiling the mixture of para- 
and ortho-bromotoluene formed by the action of bromine on toluene in 
the cold, and passing into the boiling liquid the vapour of an equal 
weight of bromine. The product is purified by distillation with steam. 
It crystallises from alcohol in needles, having an agreeable aromatic 
taste and melting at 61®. The vapour attacks the eyes, nose, and 
throat. The substance sublimes in needles and burns with a smoky, 
green-bordered flame. It is violently attacked by a mixture of potas¬ 
sium bichromate and sulphuric acid, and yields an acid melting at 
239®—240°. 

Metahromohenzyl bromide is formed by passing the vapour of bromine 
into boiling metabromotoluene prepared by Wroblevsky’s method. The 
yield is very small. It crystallises in white needles, of an agreeable 
odour distinct from that of the para-compound. It melts at 41®. 
Volatilises very easily in ether-vapour. By oxidation with chromic 
acid it yields an acid which crystallises in needles and melts at lol^. 

Orthobromohenzyl bromide is obtained by passing the vapour of 
bromine into boiling orthobromotoluene. In this case the bromine 
is absorbed much less readily than in either of the previous cases. 
The product could not be fully purified, owing to partial decomposi¬ 
tion during distillation. It foims a colourless oil, which does not 
solidify at ~ 15®. The vapour, like that of the preceding compounds, 
attacks the mucous membranes. It is not alTected by a mixture of 
potassium bichromate and suljihuric acid. 

In order to estimate the relative facilities with which the bromine 
in the lateral chain of tliese three isumcrides can be replaced, the 
author heated in a water-bath three small flasks containing a mixture 
of 4 grams of each of the three bromides with 2 grams of sodium 
acetate and 20 c.c. of absolute alcohol. After about half an hour the 
flasks were allowed to cool, and the amount of sodium bromide which 
had formed in each was estimated by precipitation with silver-nitrate. 
It was thus found that the amounts of bromine eliminated from 
4 grams of the para-, meta, and ortho-compounds w^re 0*8927, 0*2884, 
and 0*0907 grams respectively, which numbers are in the ratio of 
1 : 3*179 ; 4*329. The square roots of these latter numbers are— 

1, 1*783, 2*081. 

Now if in a regular hexagon four consecutive angles be dis¬ 
tinguished by the letters <z, 5, c, d, the lengths of straight linos 
joining the angles a and 5, a and c, and a and d respectively are in the 
ratio of 

1 : 1*732 ; 2. 

The author thinks that the striking coincidence of these two series 
of numbers (due allowance being made for unavoidable errors of ex¬ 
periment) gives some support to the hypothesis that the differences in 
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the facility of replacement depend upon the distance between the 
bromine-atoms in the molecule, and that the amount of replacement 
increases with the square of this distance. 

J. B. 


Dinitroparadibromobenzenes and their Derivatives. 

By P. T. Austen (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 918—921). 

Thts is a continuation of a former paper on the same subject. 

^•Dmitroparadihromoheyizene, C8H2i3r2(NO>)2, is the chief product of 
the action of nitric acid on paradibromobenzene. It crystallises from 
its solution in carbon bisulphide in curved, thick needles, which are 
very soluble in glacial acjetic acid, ethyl acetate, alcohol, &c. It melts 
to a yellow liquid at 99“—100“, and is partially volatdisable. The 
vapour, when inhaled, produces violent inflammation of the mucous 
membrane. An alcoholic solution causes painful inflammation and 
subsequent peeling of the skin. 

^•JDinitroparahromaniliae^ CfiH 2 Br(N 02 ) 2 NH 2 , is formed when the 
preceding compound is heated to 100“ 'with alcoholic ammonia in 
sealed tul)es. It crystallises from alcohol in orange-red scales, which 
melt at 100°. It Ls easily soluble in boiling alcohol and glacial acetic 
acid, insoluble in boiling water and carbon bisulphide. When boiled 
wdth alcoholic potash it evolves ammonia and appears to be completely 
decomposed. 

^•l)iniiroparahr(manllidoh€nzeHi\ C 6 H 3 Br(N 02 ) 2 NH.Cells, is formed 
by lieating iS-dinitroparadibromobenzene with aniline, when a violent 
reaction takes place. It crystallises from alcohol in orange-red, haii’- 
likc needles, w'hich melt at 120“. 

^•DinitroparubromonlfraniUdohenzene^ C 6 ll 2 Br(]S' 03 ) 2 NH.C 6 H 4 N 02 , is 
formed by adding the preceding compound in small quantities to 
fuming nitric acid at 12°, and pouring the resulting solution into cold 
water. The bright-yedlow powder which then separates crystallises 
from boiling glacial acetic acid in small brownish-yellow scales, which 
melt at When warmed with soda-ley it forms a blood-red 

solution, which quickly deposits dichroic red and green needles of a 
compound still under iuvestigation, 

J. B. 


Some Derivatives of Isoxylene. By Ch. G unde lac h 
(Bull. Soc. Chilli. [2], xxvi, 43—45). 

Xylene from coal tar was repeatedly fractionated by distillation so as 
to obtain a portion boiling at 137°—141“. The isoxylene thus obtained 
always contains some panixylene, which is removed by oxidising, 
preferably with dilute niti ic acid (1 : 3), with which it is boiled for 
24 hours in a retort with inverted condenser. It is then distilled, the 
hydrocarbon treated with dilute ammonia, and again rectiiied, the 
})ortion passing over at 139° being collected. 

Remarks on Isotolyl Chloride ,—The chloride of isotolyl prepared from 
pure isoxylene boils at a mther higher temperature than that upon 
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which experiments have been made heretofore, since this latter has 
nsnallj contained paraxylene. 

Isotoluic aldeJiAjde is produced, as indicated by Qrimaux and Lauth 
(Bull. 8oc. Chim,y xxv, 397), by treating isotolyi chloride, which need 
not bo perfectly pure, so only that it be free from bichlorides, with 
lead nitrate, in the proportions of one part of isotyl chloride, half 
of lead nitrate, and seven of water, the mixture being boiled for 24 
hours in a retort with inverted condenser, and then distilled. 

The aldehyde passes over with the vapour of the water; the distillate 
is saturated with common salt in order to facilitate the separation of 
the aldehyde. 

The isotolylic aldehyde is a colourless liquid smelling strongly of 
bitter almonds, boiling at 199°; combining with alkaline bisulphites, 
and reducing silver salts. It is nearly insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether. It rapidly absorbs oxygen from the air, yielding 
isophtalic acid. The directions of several other reactions are noted, 
but they have not yet been fully investigated. 

C. H. P. 

Retene and some of its Derivatives. By A. G. Ex strand 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 855). 

As regards the properties of retene (extracted from the so-called tar- 
tallow of a wood-tar oil factory), the results agree with those of 
Wahlfors. The formula is CisHis, and the melting point 98*5°. Sub¬ 
stitution-products with chlorine were obtained with difficulty, owing 
to the quantity of resinous and syrupy products formed. Bromo 
compounds were obtained more easily, especially a dibromoretene and 
a tetrabromoreiene, melting at 210°. The addition-products, as the 
dibromotetrabromide, Ci«Hi 6 Br 2 Br 4 , aro decomposed by alcoholic 
potash. A mixture of Nordhausen and ordinary sulphuric acid forms 
the disulpho-acid, and probably, on heating, the trisulpho-acid. A 
particular object of the investigation was the product of oxidation with 
chromic acid—the so-called dioxyretisteiie, C| 6 H, 402 , of Wahlfors. The 
products of decomposition of this body obtained by heating it with 
barium hydrate, C 22 H 21 O (solid, crystalline), and C 21 H 23 (liquid), are 
accounted for by the supposition of a previous polymerisation— 
SCieHuOa = 2 C 24 H 21 O 3 . No retistene, CieHu, could be obtained by 
heating with zinc-dust. The solid bodies obtained in small quantity 
proved to be a mixture of retene and dibenzyl, CuHu, with melting 
point 51°—52°. Two acids were extracted by caustic soda from the 
mixture of products of oxidation, on preparing dioxyretistene, viz., 
CwHieOs, and C 18 H 17 O 2 (?), the former melting at 139°, the latter at 
222 °. 

G. T. A. 

Researohes on the Turpentine Oils and Camphors. By 

V. Meyer and F. V. Spxtzeb, No. 1 (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 

877—880). 

Ali hough substitution-products of turpentine oil cannot be formed in 
the direct way—by the replacement of the hydrogen atoms by a 
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halogen element—yet Pfanndler, by the action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride upon camphor, obtained a body, CmHisCl, which there is 
reason for regarding as a chlorine substitution-product of terpene. 
This substance can be prepared with the greatest ease, and in almost 
the theoretical quantity, according to the following equation :— 

CioHieO -f PCh = POCI 3 + HCl + CioHiftCL 


Its relation to terpene may be thus shown :— 


CioHi4 

CioHujl 


Cymene. 

Terpene. 

Monochloroterpcne. 
(Pfaundler’s chloride). 


The replacement of the chlorine in this compound by ethyl is very 
easy, but the attempt to substitute methyl has not yet succeeded. 

Eterpene or Ethylterpene, CmHis—'CjHj.—Pfaundler’s chloride and 
ethyl iodide in the proportion of 1 molecule of the former to 1^ of the 
latter, were dissolved in pure benzene, and some pieces of sodium 
added. The mixture was placed in a flask connected with a condenser, 
arranged so that the distillate should flow back into the flask, and the 
upper end of the condenser was closed by a tube dipping 330 m.m. 
into mercury. The flask was then heated over a w'ater-bath, and after 
16 liours’ boiling, it was found that the sodium had disappeared, and a 
dark coloured crystalline mass was left in the flask. The benzene 
solution was now filtered off and distilled, when a considerable quantity 
of an oil remained behind in the retort. This oil, dried over calcium 
chloride, boiled at 140^^—210'', and yielded, after repeated fractional 
distillation, a product boiling betw^een 145^^ and 160°, which deposited 
a rich crop of crystals on cooling wdth ice. The mass of crystals 
was well pressed, once more distilled, and finally recrystallised from 
ether. It was the pure hydrocarbon, CioHis —CgH*, which the author 
proposed to name eterpene (Aetorpen), an abbreviation of ethyUerpene, 

The analysis of this substance gave :— 



Calculated. 

Found. 

Cl . 

_ 87*80 

87-47 

H 20 .... 

_ 12-20 _ 

12*26 





100*00 

99-73 


The reaction was, therefore, according to the equation:— 


CioHisCl -h + Na. = NaCl + Nal 4 - CioHi^-CA. 

The oil boiling at the higher temperature, which smells like cymene, 
has not yet been examined. 

Eterpene forms a dazzling-white crystalline mass, very similar, both 
in appearance and smell, to camphor, but of a difl'erent consistence, 
corresponding somewdiat to that of wux. Its melting point is 
and it boils undecomposed at 153° (subject to future correction). It 
is insoluble in water, but dissolves freely in ether, benzene, &c. 

H. H. B. S. 
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Action of Chlorine on Nitronaphthalene. By A. Atterbebq 
(Dent, Ohem. Ges. Ber. ix, 926—928). 

In a former paper the author described several bodies formed by the 
action of chlorine on nitronaphthalene (see this Journal, 1876, i, 915). 
He has since succeeded in obtaining from the portion of the crude 
product boiling above 305® a second trichloronaphthaleney which melts 
at 90®, and crystallises from alcohol in long shining needles. 

The monochloronaphthalene described in the former paper is, the 
author now finds, identical with the liquid monochloronaphthalene 
obtained by other methods. From this substance and the new dichloro- 
naphthalene (now called 7 .dichloronaphthalene) previously described, 
the following bodies have been obtained by the action of nitric acid. 

MononitrochloronapMhaJenet C 10 H 6 CINO 2 , crystallises from alcohol in 
bright yellow needles melting at 85®. This body, when treated with 
tin and hydrochloric acid, yields an amine having the properties of 
a-naphthylamirie. 

a^DirdtrocMoronaphthalene, Ci«H5Cl(N02)», crystallises in long yellow 
soft needles, which melt at 106®, and dissolve easily in alcohol. 

^^Binitrochloronaphthalene crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
pale-yellow brittle needles, which melt at 180®. 

Nitro-r^-dichloro7iaphthaleney C 10 H 5 CI 2 NO 2 , crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid and ethyl acetate in sulphur-yellow prisms, which dissolve 
sparingly in alcohol. It melts at 142®. 

J. R. 


Substitution-products of Hydrocoerulignone. By M. Hayduck 
(Dent. Chem. Gcs. Ber., ix, 928—930). 

Dichlorcu^etythydroccerulignone^ Ci 2 H 2 Cl 2 ( 0 CH 3 ) 4 ( 0 C 2 H 30 ) 2 , is obtained 
by triturating diacetylhydrocoeruiignone with an equal weight of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride, and warming the mixture for a few minutes. 
It crystallises in small colourless prisms, which melt at 172®. 

Dichlorohydrocoerulifjnofie, Ci 2 H 2 Cl 2 (OCH 3 ) 4 (OH) 2 . — Diacetylhydro¬ 
coeruiignone dissolves in alcoholic potash when boiled with it, but on 
continuing the boiling, the solution deposits an abundant precipitate, 
from the aqueous solution of which acids throw down a white gela¬ 
tinous precipitate of diclilorhydrocoerulignoue. This substance crys¬ 
tallises from hot alcohol in small colourless shining rhombic tables, 
which melt at 220®. Its potassium-compomid^ Ci 2 H 2 Cl 2 (OCH 3 ) 4 (OK) 2 , 
is nearly insoluble in alcohol, and is, therefore, precipitated in the fore¬ 
going reaction : it dissolves easily in water, and crystallises from strong 
solutions in needles. The bariuin^cmnpound, Ci 2 H 2 Cl 2 ( 0 CH 3 ) 402 Ba, is 
thrown down as a white amorphous precipitate on adding barium 
chloride to a solution of the potassium-compound. It acquires a yellow 
colour when heated. 

Dihromaeetylhydrocoerulignonej 0i2H2Br2(OCH3)4(OC2H3O)2, is formed 
by adding to a solution of acetylhydroccerulignone in glacial acetic 
acid, the necessary quantity of bromine, precipitating with water, and 
crystallising the product from alcohol. It forms colourless needles, 
melting at 178®. 
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Dihromhydrocmrulignone, Oi 2 H 2 Br 2 (OCH 3 ) 4 (OH) 2 , is obtained by 
boiling the preceding compound with alcoholic potash, decomposing 
with hydrochloric acid the sparingly soluble potassium-compound 
thereby precipitated, and crystallising the product from boiling alcohol 
or benzene. It forms distinct prisms melting at 262^^. 

TetrahrowhydrocmruUgmrie, Ci 2 Br 4 (OCH 3 ) 4 (OH) 2 , is formed in the 
same manner as the foregoing compound, an excess of bromine being 
employed. It crystallises in silky needles melting at 217—218°. 

J. R. 


On Anthraflavone and Anthraxanthic Acid. 

By A. Rosenstiehl (Dent. Chem. Gres. Ber., ix, 946). 


Crude anthraflavone is separable 
differently towards bases :— 

oc-A ntliraflavone. 

The sodium-compound is very 
freely soluble in water, yielding 
a red solution. 


Dissolves easily in baryta- 
water with rod colour. 


In alkaline solutions combines 
for the most part wdth alumina. 

Is easily and completely con¬ 
verted into an isoraeride of pur- 
purin when heated to loO—135® 
with potash in close vessels. 


into two products, which behave 

^•AyLtlirafliVvo'n e. 

The sodium-compound is spar¬ 
ingly soluble, especially in excess 
of soda. It crystallises in brilliant 
red needles, the solution of which 
is inclined to yellow. 

Dissolves in baryta-w’^ater only 
wdiCTi boiling. I'he compound 
separates in red needles on cool- 
ing. 

Does not combine with alumina, 
but remains in solution. 

Remains unaltered at 130— 
135”, oxidation first commencing 
at 200—205°. On this beha^dour 
is based a method of purifying 
|3-anthraflavone. 

J. R. 


Preliminary Notice on the Action of Sulphuric Acid on 
Naphthalene. By J. Stenhouse and C. E. Groves (Chem. 
News, xxxii, 151). 

Merz and Weith, in their researches on the naphthalene-sulphonic acids, 
found that when naphthalrno in excess was heated with sulphuric acid 
at 180”, the product, besides nnalterfd naphthalene^ eon.sisted almost 
entirely of /3-TUi])hthalono-sulphonic acid. On repeating the experi¬ 
ment, however, the authors found that this supposed “ unaltered naph¬ 
thalene ” contained a comparatively large quantity of sulphur-compound, 
and they succeeded in isolating therefrom three distinct crystalline 
substances. They find that the best method of obtaining satisfactory 
results is to heat a mixture of 8 parts of pure naphthalene with 3 of 
sulphuric acid at 180°; after a time a reaction sets in which continues 
for an hour or two, accompanied by the elimination of a considerable 
quantity of water. When water ceases to come over, the retort is 
VOli. XXX. 2 M 
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allowed to cool to about 100°, and water is added. The product, 
quite cold, will be found to consist of two layers, the lower, a pasty 
crystalline mass of the ^-sulphonic acid, the upper, a solid cake of a 
brownish^yellow colour. This cake consists of the new sulphur com¬ 
pounds mixed with excess of naphthalene, the latter of which may be 
removed by distillation in a current of steam. The sulphur-com¬ 
pounds, which consist of o- and jS-naphthalene-sulphone, C 2 oHi 4 SC) 3 , 
and a third substance very soluble in carbon bisulphide, are separated 
by fractional crystallisation. Tho a-naphthalene-snli^lioyie crystallises 
from carbon bisulphide in colourless transparent oblique prisms, which 
melt at 123°. It is insoluble in water, moderatelv soluble in boiling 
alcohol, and very soluble in hot benzene. Heated with con cent ratt?d 
sulphuric acid it dissolves, forming a snlphonic acid. The isomeric 
^’‘naphthalene-sulphone forms colourless silky needles melting at 177°, 
It is far less soluble than the ^-sulphone, being dissolved with diffi¬ 
culty by carbon bisulphide or boiling alcohol; it is, however, mode¬ 
rately soluble in hot benzene or glacial acetic acid. It dissolves in hot 
concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a siilphonic acid. The authors 
have also obtained crystalline nitro-derivatives of both sulphones, 
which, in their turn, yield amido-compounds. An acetic acid solution 
of chromic anhydride oxidises the snlphones, converting them into 
crystalline compounds of a pale yellow^ colour. 

C. E. G. 

Decomposition of Naphthalene Tetrachloride. By F. Kkai k i 
and F. Becker (Deut. Chem, Ges. Ber., ix, 1088—1090). 

Naphthalene ' tetrachlonde, when decomposed by alcoholic potash, 
yields a-dichloro/iaphthalene melting at 35"'—36°, as previously stated 
by Faust and Saame. 

But when the tetrachloride is rapidly heated in small quantities and 
kept boiling for a short time, it is converted into ^-diclilorunaphthaleiie 
melting at 68® and boiling at 286°—287°. 

When, however, the tetrachloride in larger quantity is boiled in a 
retort till hydrogen chloride is no longer evolvetl, the product consists 
of a mixture of a- and /3-dichloronaphtlialono. 

_ J. R. 

New Synthesis of Alizarin.—Constitution of Rufigallic Acid. 

By O. WiDMAN (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 856). 

Jaff 6 obtained anthracene from rufigallic acid by reduction with zinc 
dust, and therefore regarded the acid as hexoxyanthraquinone (Berlrhte, 
iii, 694), whilst Schiff; on the other hand (Berlclde, iv, 968), regarded 
it, for other reasons, as the anhydride of digallic acid. If the first 
supposition were correct, a reduction going to a much loss extent 
might lead to one of the anthraquinones poorer in oxygen. Other 
methods of reduction gave no result, but sodium amalgam produced, 
among other bodies, alizarin, Jaffe’s formula would thus be sup¬ 
ported. Unless some other method of reduction can be found, the 
discovery is, of course, useles«i for manufacturing purposes. 

G. T. A. 
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Nitroalizarizi. By A. Bosenstiehl 
(Oompt. rend., Ixxxii, 1455—1458). 

Some time ago, Strobel observed that by exposing madder-red to nitric 
acid, an orange colour was obtained which is not attacked by hot water 
or soap-solution, and is the brighter in colour tbe smaller the quantity 
of purpurin contained in the red dye from which it was derived. The 
new colouring matter is so slowly acted upon by acids, that the fibres 
of materials dyed therewith are destroyed before the colour can be 
removed. The orange dye is obtained by pouring a small quantity of 
alizarin-paste (No. 1 Meister, Lucius, and Co.) into a flask, spreading 
it out on the surface in a thin layer, and eva]X)rating to dryness, after 
which nitric fumes are introduced into the flask. The flask is then 
corked up. In a few minutes the alizarin changes, and the vapours 
become decolorised. The contents are now treated with water, and 
the residue, which partly consists of unaltered alizarin (colouring 
alumina mordants red) and of the new substance (colouring mordants 
orange), is converted into the soda salt, which is much less soluble in 
water containing a slight excess of alkali. The colouring matter was 
then liberated by an acid and purified by a series of recrystallisations 
from chloroform. The dry product gave numbers corresponding with 
the compositiem of monoiiitroalizarin, Ci 4 ll 7 (N 0 .i) 04 : 

Found. Calculated. 

C = 58'87 58*94 

H 2*56 2*45 

N = 4*87 4*91 

It is but little soluble in hot water, soluble in diflerent neutral 
solvents, in acetic acid, and in sulpliuric acid. When sublimed, it is 
partly destroyed, partly" forms yellow, shining crystals, while at the same 
time red needles, similar to alizarin needles, are formed. Its alkaline 
solution has a reddish-violet colour. It saturates mordants in dis¬ 
tilled water; the addition of one equivalent of calcium acetate some¬ 
what increase.s the yield; the bicarbonate of the same metal totally 
precipitates the colour from the bath. The precipitation is retarded 
by a current of carbonic acid gas, which does not decompose the lime 
lake once formed. I'his property is used by the author for determining 
the presence of alizarin in the crude product. To oxides it does not 
behave like alizarin, but is similar t() purpurin wliich, like it, is a 
tri-substitution derivative of anthraquinoiio. Its combinations with 
bases are di.stinguislied by their relatively greater stability. 

By reducing nitroalizarin two prodxicts are obtained, the one soluble 
in alkali with a blue colour, and dyeing mordants red, while the 
other coloui’s alkaline mordants brown and dyes alumina mordants 
catechu-colour. 

D. B. 


2 M 2 
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On a new class of Colouring Matters. By C. H, Lauth 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1441—1444). 

The mw materials for forming these now products aro the aromatic 
diamines obtained by reducing the nitro-derivativos of the acetyl- 
compounds of organic bases. We take aniline, for example, prepare 
acetanilide, then nitroacetauilide and nitrariiline, and reduce tbe 
nitraniline either with iron and acetic acid or with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. In the former case, an excess of lime is added, and then 
the liquid is distilled, whereby ^-phenj/leneditimine is obtaine<l in a 
pure state; in the latter, the tin is eliminated with zinc, whereby 
a^ mixture is obtained which may be directly used for the produc¬ 
tion of the colouring matter. The aniline brown obtained })y the 
action of nitric acid on oc-phenylcneiUaniine, is the only substance 
of this class hitherto produced that is of any interest wdtb regard 
to the production of dyes; but by introducing into |3-phonylene- 
diamine a new element, namely, sulphur, different results are obtained. 
Thio-^-phmylenediainine is probably obtained when the diamine is 
heated with its own weight of sulphur at 1^)0—180°. After the 
reaction, which is accompanied by the elimination of much sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen, has terminated, the residue is taken up with hot 
hydrochloric acid and filtered, in order to separate the excM'ss of 
sulphur. The filtrate obtained givt‘s, with oxidising agents, splendid 
violet and blue colours. It is, perhaps, more advantageous to efl(‘(*t 
the sulphuration and oxidation in one process. To this tdT(‘ct vvt' 
saturate the hydrochloric acid solution of the pheuylcnediamine (utilis¬ 
ing the above-mentioned liquor containing the zinc) with .sulphuretted 
hj’^drogen, and-add ferric chloride. The sulphur std free (‘ornbines in 
the nascent state with the base, and by gradually adding the oxidising 
colouring matter will develo]) itself and be precij>itat(‘d. 
After filtration, the impurities are removed by washing wdtli water, and 
dissolving the residue in hot w-ater; if the liquid is then ]('ft to cool, a 
pure and magnificently crystallised product ^ obtained. Vov^O t/nuuft 
of the phenylefiediamme clUorhydrate the autlior use's— 


Sulphuretted hydrogen >vater . c.c. 

Hydrochloric acid . 20 grams 

Ferric chloride (1 in 10 solution). TjOU c.c. 


This new violet Cfdour surpasses the vhdets^ de Par is. In its dry 
state it has a dark greenish-brown colour, and readily crystallises in 
long silky fibres. It is very soluble in pure water, but the smallest 
quantity of foreign matter modifies its solubility. If soda be adtled to 
tbe violet solution, a brown precipitate is obtained, which certainly 
forms the base of the iievr colour. Acids precipitate the solution, but 
an excess of acid I'edissolves the precipitate;. Acetic acid forms a 
violet, minerol acids a pure blue solution. Metallic salts give a vio](‘t 
precipitate, which redissolves when the salt has been elirninat(*(l by 
washing. Zinc chloride gives a very bulky violet precipitate; sodium 
chloride separates the violet from its solution, but transforms it partly 
into a new violet substance, insoluble in water. If this precipitation be 
rcjK'ated several times, a complete transformation wall he the result, 
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the soluble colouring matter disappearing entirely. Tannin forms, 
with the violet, a compound insoluble in water. Reducing agents de¬ 
colorise the new body, but mere agitation in contact with air will 
reproduce the primitive colour. Oxidizing agents destroy the colour 
very rapidly. The new colouring matter is capable of giving by 
substitution other colouring derivatives; if heated with aniline, it 
gives a blue insoluble in water and soluble in alcohol; if submitted to 
the action of aldehyde, methyl iodide, &c., under ordinary conditions, 
by it is transformed in a pure bluish-green ; and in dyeing it is fixed 
by immersing the fibre into the bath, a property of some interest, as 
aniline colours require much care and skill in dyeing. In conclusion, 
the author mentions that sulphur plays a great part in the constitution 
of colouring matters, and as we may suppose other simple bodies to 
have analogous properties, the field of research for the production 
of artificial colours, which was at one time limited to a small number 
of reactions, is now greatly extended. What part does the sulphur 
occupy in the constitution of these new substances ? Does it enter 
the phenol nucleus, or does it, on the contrary, link together a certain 
Jiurabcr of groups by its polyatomicity ? Or is there a relation 
between the introduction of sulphur and the existence of diatomic 
1 ‘adicles in these substances ? These are questions which future re¬ 
searches will, no doubt, explain. 

D. B. 

Synthesis of Polybasio Acids by means of Salicylic Acid 
and Carbon Dioxide. By H. Ost (J. pr. Chem. [2j, xiv, 98— 

121 ). 

J.\ a former paper the author showed that salicylic acid, when heated 
with caustic potash, readily yields oxybenzoic acid, but that when 
caustic soda is substituted for potash no oxybcnzoic is formed (see 
this Journal, 1870, i, 252). The present paper gives the results of 
further experiments on the same subject. 

When basic sodium salicylate is heated to between 300° and 400° in 
a current of carbon dioxide, the salicylic acid disappears, partially or 
entirely, and in its place two new acids are found, the compo¬ 
sition of which agrees with the formuhe C 6 H 3 (OH)(COOH )2 and 
CaH 2 (OH)(COOH)j respectively. These acids are called by the 
author orihoj^heHdttfit'arbonic and orthophenoltncarbonic acids. They 
are formed from salicylic acid by a reaction which is analogous to, or 
ratlier a continuation of, that by which salicylic acid itself is formed 
when sodium phenol is heated in a current of carbon dioxide. Com¬ 
parative experiments have shown that the reaction proceeds most 
rapidly at 370—380°, at which temperature salicylic acid is, in the 
course of a few hours, completely converted into the di- and tri- 
carbonic acids, the latter always prepondemting. The new acids are 
insoluble in chloroform, and by means of it are easily separated from 
unaltered salicylic acid. 

Ortbojjhenoldicarbouic acid, C 6 H 3 (OH)(COOH) 2 , when pure, crystal¬ 
lises in needles, which dissolve easily in alcohol and ether, and iu 
5,000 parts of water at 10°. In general appearance, it closely re* 
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sembles salicylic acid. It produces an intense reddish-violet coloration 
with ferric chloride. It melts at 270—280®, and sublimes with 
partial decomposition. The acid is a di-basic oxyacid, and is, there¬ 
fore, capable of forming three series of salts, neutral, acid, and so- 
called basic salts, that is, salts in which the hydrogen of the hydroxyl- 
group in phenol is replaced by metals. The neutral salts are formed 
by neutralising the acid with carbonates. 

The sodium salt, C6H3(OH)(COONa)a aq., cr 3 ^stallises in long 
needles, which retain 2 mols. of water when dried in the air, and 
dissolve easily in water. The potassium, ammiouium, barium, calcium, 
zinc, manganese, cobalt, nickel, and cadmium salts are all soluble in 
water. The sodium salt, when heated to 220—250®, undergoes de¬ 
composition in the same manner as neutral sodium salicylate, yielding 
the basic salt, phenol, and carbon dioxide: 

3[C6H3(0H) (COONa)^]=2[CcH3(Ohra) (COONa),] -f CeH^OH + 2CO,. 

The neutral silver salt, C 6 H 3 (OH)(COOAg) 2 , obtained by preeijn- 
tating the ammonium salt with silver nitrate, is amorphous and nearly 
insoluble in water. 

The acid silver salt, CfiH 3 (OH)COOH,COOAg, is formed by adding 
to the free acid an excess of silver nitrate. It crystallises in needles, 
which dissolve in water. 

The basic calcium salt, -f 5H2O, obtained by 

adding lime-water to a solution of the neutral salt, is sparingly soluble 
in water. 

Ethylphenuldicarbonate, C 6 H 3 (OH)(COOC 2 H 6 ) 2 , is obtained by pass¬ 
ing hydrogen chloride into an alcoholic solution of the acid. It distils 
with steam in snow-white crystals, which melt at 52'". 

Orihophenolti{carbonic acid, (' 6 H 2 (OH)(COC)H) 3 , crystallises from 
alcohol in needles, and from water in prisms containing 1 mol. or 
needles containing 2 muls. of water. It dissolves freely in alcohol, 
sparingly in ether, and in 200 parts of water at 10®. It produces an 
intense deep-red coloration with ferric chloride. When heated it under¬ 
goes complete decomposition, yielding chiefly phenoldicarbonic acid and 
carbon dioxide, with a little sali(?ylic acid and phenol. It is a tribasic 
acid, and is capable (since it contains the hydroxyl-group of phenol) of 
forming four series of salts. The neutral salts of the alkalis are crystal- 
lisable and easily soluble in water. All others are either insoluble or 
but sparingly soluble. 

The neutral bariuyn salt, [C 6 H 2 (OH)(COO) 3 ] 2 T 3 a 3 -h 8 H 2 O, and the 
corresponding calcium salt, obtained by double decomposition, are very 
sparingly solubhi in water. 

The neutral silver salt, C 6 H 3 (OH)(COOAg )3 + 3H2O, is a crystalline 
precipitate. 

The di-acid calcium Mt, [C 6 H 2 (OH)(COOH) 2 COO] 2 Ca + 6 H 2 O, 
and the corresponding barium salt, are formed by mixing solutions of 
the free acid with calcium or barium chloride. They are cr^st/alUne 
and soluble in water. 

Acid salts of other metals and ammonia have also been prepared. 
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Ethyl phenoUrioarhonate, CeH 2 (OH)(COOC 2 H 6 ) 8 , is readily formed 
by passing hydrogen chloride into an alcoholic solution of the,acid. It 
crystallises from a hot alcoholic solution in long colourless prisms, 
which melt at 84° and sublime with partial decomposition at a higher 
temperature. When boiled with aqueous soda it is slowly decomposed, 
yielding phenoltricarbonic acid, but when it is digested with soda in the 
cold the hydrogen of the hydroxyl-group is replaced by sodium, whereby 
the following compound is formed. 

Ethyl sodium-phenoliricarlonate^ C 6 H 2 (ONa)(COOC 2 H 6 ) 3 . This body 
is best obtained by dissolving the foregoing ether in absolute alcohol 
and adding alcoholic soda, whereupon it crystallises in large oblique 
prisms. It is insoluble in water, cold alcohol, and ether. When boiled 
with water for some time it gradually dissolves, forming a solution 
which on cooling deposits needles of— 

Sodium diMylpheMoUricarhfmate^ C 6 H 2 (OH)(COOC 2 H 5 ) 2 COON'a. 
This substance crystallises from alcohol with 1 mol. of water. Its 
aqueous solution, which is neutral, gives precipitates with salts of 
barium, silver, and other metals. 

Dieilujlphemltrkarhimic acid, C 6 H 2 (OH)(COOC 2 H 6 ) 2 COOH, is pre¬ 
cipitated on saturating an aqueous solution of the foregoing salt with 
hydrogen chloride. It crystallises from alcohol in long needles con¬ 
taining 1 mol. of water. The anhydrous substance melts at 118°. 

J. E. 


Action of Nitric Acid on Oxyuvitic Acid. ByO. Emmerlikg 
and A. OrrENHKiM (Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1094—1096). 

OxYUViTic yields by oxidation with dilute nitric acid the same hydroxy- 
benzoic acid as is formed by other oxidising agents. Strong nitric acid 
also forms the same substance, together with a nitro-product. Fuming 
nitric acid, especially when mixed with sulphuric acid, converts oxyu- 
vitic acid into tnnitrocresol, CfJH[.CH 3 . 0 H.(N 02 ) 3 , which crystallises 
when pure in yellowish needles melting at 106°. It forms an orange- 
red potassium salt, which is much more soluble than potassium 
picrate, 

An alcoholic solution of trinitrocresol, when treated with hydrogen 
sulphide, yields dinitro^aniidocresol, C6H.CH3.0H.N’H2(Fr02)2. This 
substance crystallises in brilliant amber-yellow needles, which melt at 
156° and decompose at a somewhat higher temperature. It is soluble 
in alkalis but not in acids. Its alcoholic solution, when treated with 
nitrous acid, yields golden laminte of dinitrodiazo-amidodinitrocresol — 

CeH(CH3)(0H)(N02)2N=N—NH.CeH.CH3.0H(N02)a, 

which explodes violently at 160°. 


J. R. 
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Derivatives of Dimethylprotocatechuic and Vanillic Acids. 

By F. Tiemann and U. Matsmoto (Dent. Ohem. Ges. Ber., ix, 
937—945). 

The dimethylprotocatechuic acid from which the following derivatives 
were prepared was obtained by the oxidation of methylengenol as fol« 
lows:—One part of methylengenol was agitated with 10—15 parts of 
water at 80—90"^, and into the emulsion thus formed a solution of 

parts of potassium permanganate at 80—90° was introduced with 
constant stirring. After the manganic hydrate thereby formed had 
settled, the supernatant colourless liquid was filtered and evaporated 
to a small bulk, and the dimethylprotocatechuic acid contained in it 
was precipitated by hydrochloric acid and purified by crystallisation 
from boiling water. 

Dimethylprotocatechuic acid when treated with nitric acid yields a 
nitrated acid, together with indifFerent products insoluble in ammonia, 
the proportion of* the latter being greater the stronger the acid and the 
more prolonged its action. 

Nitrodimethf/Ijmtocatechvw aeid^ C6H2(N02)(0CH3)2C00H, is ob¬ 
tained by warming dry diraethylproioeatechuic acid with nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*25 till the first violent action is over. On addition of water a 
yellow flocculent mass is thrown down, from which the acid is ex¬ 
tracted by ammonia, indifferent products remaining undissolved. The 
acid, when pure, crystallises in yellow needles containing i mol. of 
water, easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot water. The ammonium 
ealtj C 9 H 8 (NH 4 )N 06 , crystallises in pale-yellow needles, easily soluble 
in water and sparingly in alcohol. It loses ammonia at lOU". The 
silver salt, CoHnAgNOs, is a pale-yellow precipitate, which dissolves in 
boiling water and crystal list's in fine pale-yellow needles. It is stable 
and does not blacken in the light. The ethyl coiYvpound^ C9HH(CaH6)N06, 
is formed by vsaturating with dry hydrogen chloride a solution of the 
acid in absolute alcohol, distilling off excess of alcohol, and adding 
water, when the ethyl-comjwuiid is thrown down as a yellow oil, 
which afterwards solidifies. It crystallises from weak spirit in 
nacreous flat prisms, which melt at 99—1U0° and dissolve in alcohol 
and ether. 

When a solution of nitrodimetliylprotocatechuic acid in hot water 
is treated with tin and hydrochloric acid the liquid, on cooling, deposits 
crystals of a double-salt of stanmns chloride and amidodhnethylproto- 
catechuic hydrochloride — 

/OCH3 

C 9 H 2 (NH 2 ):^ 0 CH 3 ,HC 1 4 - SnClj. 

\COOH 

Amongst the indifferent bodies formed by the action of nitric acid 
on dimethylprotocatechuic acid are the following, which have been 
isolated and analysed:— 

1 . Mononiirodimetkylpyrocatechin, CeH 3 (N 02 ) ( 001 X 3 ) 2 , crystallises in 
fine yellow needles, which melt at 95—90°, and dissolve sparingly in 
water, easily in alcohol and ether. 

2. Trinitrodimeihylpyrocatechm^ C6H(N02)3(0CH3)2, crysfidlises in 
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white glistening prisms, which melt at 144°—146® and dissolve in hot 
alcohol and ether. 

Ethyl dimethyl;protocatechuate^ C 9 H 9 (Ci.H 5 ) 04 , is formed in the same 
manner as the corresponding nitro-compound. It crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 43—44®, boiling at 295—296°, and 
dissolving in alcohol and ether. 

/OCH3 

Nitracetovanillic acid, C 6 H 2 (N 02 )^ 0 C 3 H 30 , is formed by the action 

^COOH 

of nitric acid on acetovanillic acid. It crystallises in colourless needles, 
which melt at 181—182° with partial decomposition. 

yOCHs 

Nitrovanillic acidy C«H 2 (N 02 )^- 0 H .—This body cannot be ob- 

^COOH 

tained by the direct action of nitric acid on vanillic acid. It is 
formed, together with sodium acetate, by heating the preceding com¬ 
pound with dilute soda-ley. It forms white glistening needles, which 
decompose without melting at 210". Its sodium^salt crystallises in 
yellow needles. 

J. E. 


Naphthylphosphinic Acid. By W. Kelbe 

(Deut. Chem. Ges. 13er., ix, 1051). 

This substance was obtained by heating mercury-diphenyl to 200° 
with phosphorus trichloride, when the following reaction took 
place:— 

+ 2 PCI 3 = 2C,oH 7PC1* -f HgCh. 

The naphthylphosphorous chloride thus formed was then treated 
with chlorine, and the resulting tetrachloride, C10H7PCI4, decomposed 
with water. 

Naphthylphosphinic acid, CioH 7 PO(OH) 2 , crystallises in long 
needles, wdiich dissolve in hot water and melt at 190°. When 
strongly heated it breaks up into naphthalene and metaphosphoric 
acid. The silver salt, CioH 7 PO(AgO) 2 , is a white precipitate, 
blackening in the light; it dissolves in ammonia and nitric acid. 

J. E. 


Phosphenyl Sulphochloride and some Derivatives. By 

H. Kohler and A. Michaelis (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 
1053—1054). 

Phosphenyl chloride dissolves sulphur readily. On w^armiug the solu¬ 
tion it becomes dark-coloured and the two substances combine with 
violent ebullition, or when in larger quantities with incandescence. 
The product, when distilled, yields at 270° a colourless liquid having 
the composition of phosphenyl sulphochloride, CftHsPSCh. This body 
distils without decomposition under reduced pressure only: under 
130 mm. it boils at 205°. Its sp. gr. at 13° is 1-376. in general 
properties it resembles phosphorus sulphochloride. It fumes in the 
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air and is decomposed by water on prolonged boiling, yielding pbos- 
phenylic acid— 

CAFSCh + 3H,0 = aH5pO(OH)2 4* 2HC1 ^ H^S. 

It is decomposed by potash in the same manner as phosphorus sul- 
phochloride— 

CeH5PSCl3 + 4KH0 = CeH,PS(OK). + 2KC1 -f2H,0; 

this reaction being accompanied, howevror, by another, of which the 
product is a hydrocarbon melting at 70'’—probably diphenyl. 

Phosphenyl sulphochloride dissolves in alcohol with rise of tempera¬ 
ture, forming a solution from which water throws down the ethyl-ether^ 
CeH 6 pS( 002 X 15 ) 2 . This is an oily body of faint aromatic odour, decom¬ 
posing when distilled. 

The sulphochloride likewise reacts with phenol to form the phemjU 
ethery C 6 H 5 PS(OCflH 5 ) 2 , which is being investigated. 

J. R. 

Benzliydroicamic Ether. By Martin E. Waldstein 
(Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxi, 384—394). 

The ethylbenzhydroxamic acid of Eiscler (Llehiy's Annalen^ clxxv, 332 ; 
this Journal, xxviii, 7C6), may be represented by one of the following 
formulae:— 

KH,( 0 C 2 H 5 )(C 7 H 50 ), or 

or NH(C 2 H 5 ).( 0 C 7 H 50 ). 

For the purpose of deciding which of these truly fejiresents the 
constitution of Fiseh‘r’s body, it was necessary to a.sccrtain >vhether it 
was identical with, or merely isomeric with the compound to bo ob¬ 
tained by acting with ethyl iodide* on a salt of benzhydroxamic acid. 

The action of ethyl iodide on lead benzhydroxamate proving too 
slow and imperfect, the potassium salt was made use of, and the result¬ 
ing benzhydroxamic ether prepared in the following manner. Benz¬ 
hydroxamic acid was dissolved in a concentrated alcoholic solution of 
potassium hydrate, in the proportion of one inolecnle of acid lo of 
the alkali, and an equivalent proportion of ethyl iodide added. After 
standing for 24 hours, the ]K)tassiurn imiide was removed by tiltration, 
the filtrate evaporated to dryness, taken up with w^ater, and a current 
of carbonic anhydride passed through the liquid. The beiihjdroxamie 
ether separated in oily drops which were taken up with common ether, 
dried, and freed from common ether by evaporation. Thus pre¬ 
pared, the crystalline mass was contaminated by a thick oil, from 
which it was freed by pressure between filter paper and r(?crystallisa- 
tion from alcohol. 

Benzhydroxamic ether forms white crystalline tables of considerable 
size, and belonging apparently to the rbornbic system. It melts 
between 64® and 65®, possesses a feeble aromatic odour, is very easily 
soluble in ether and alcohol, slightly soluble in water. Like Eiseler’s 
ethylbenzhydroxamic acid, it exliibits the properties of a feeble acid, 
and dissolves readily in allcalinc solutions. It dissolves in fixed alkalis: 
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an experiment with a titrated solution of potassium hydrate showed 
that 1 mol. of the ether is dissolved by 1 mol. KHO. The solution is 
precipitated by salts of silver. It unites in molecular proportions 
with potassium hydrate, mercury, and lead. 

On analysis benzbydroxamic ether gave numbers corresponding 
with the formula — 

NH(0C2H5)(0C7H,0). 

The action of very concentrated hydrochloric acid at high tempera¬ 
tures on benzhydroxamic ether was examined, and by this means 
glittering scaly needles were obtained, which on analysis proved to be 
ethylhydroxamine hydrochloride, N(C2H5)H20.HC1. This compound 
unites with platinum chloride to form orange-yellow crystalline 
needles of the formula 2[N(C2H5)H20.HC1] -f PtCU, which are easily 
soluble in water and alcohol. Eiscler’s ethylbenzhydroxamic acid is 
readily decomposed by hydrochloric acid into benzoic ether and 
hydroxamine, an essentially distinct reaction. 

The above reaction establishes the fact that Eiseler’s ethylbenzhy- 
droxamiiie acid and benzhydroxamic ether are distinct bodies, and not 
identical, so that the constitution of these two bodies must be—ethyl¬ 
benzhydroxamic acid = N( 02 H 6 ) 0 H.(C 7 H 50 ) ; benzhydroxamic ether 
= NH(0C2Ha)(C7H5O). It is moreover evident, from the existence of 
these tw’o isomerides, that the structural formulse of benzhydroxamine 
must be NH.OH.( 0711 ^ 0 ), as the constitution NH2(007H60) does not 
permit the existence of two isomeric ethyl-derivatives. The general con¬ 
stitution of the benzhydroxamatesmust be, therefore, NH( 0 M)(C 7 H 60 ). 
Incidentally the above reactions also establish NH 2 (OC 2 H 5 ) as the 
formula) of ethylhydroxamine. 

Methylhonzhydrosrcmnc ether, N (CH3)(0C2H6)(C7Hr,0), was prepared 
by the action of methyl iodide on the silver compound of benzhydro¬ 
xamic ether, the reaction being completed in a few' hours. After 
dissolving in ether, the silver iodide was removed, and then the ether 
evaporated off. Methylbenzhydroxamic ether w'as thus obtained as an 
oily liquid with an aromatic odour, insoluble in w'ater, but soluble in 
any proportion in alcohol and ether. By highly concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid it is split up into ethylhydroxamine hydrochloride and 
methyl benzoate. _ E. N. 

Aromatic Hydrazin-compounds. By E m i l F i s c h e b 

(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 880—80!).’*' 

Diazoamidoumnzpjne and the diazobeiizenediethylamide of Baeyer and 
Jaeger (JJeuf, Ghent, Gea. Ber., viii, 148), in alcoholic solution, are 
attacked by zinc-dust and acetic acid, yielding phenylhydrazin. In 
the case of diazoamidobenzene the reaction is as follows :— 

CeH5.NNN.CaH5 + 4 H = C6H5.NH-NH2 + NH2.C6H5. 

It has been before shown that phenylhydrazin can be combined with 
carbon bisulphide to form a compound, (C 6 H 6 .N 2 H 3 )aCS 2 . This com- 
pound can be split np into pheiiylbydrazin, and a new body of the 

^ 8cf> also Journ. Chew. Soc., 1875,1084; 1876, vol. i, 576 and 713, 
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formula CeHg.NaHa.OS.SH, which the author names phmiylmlpho^ 
eariazic acid. It is very unstable, and steadily decomposes even at 
the ordinary temperature; but on warming, carbon bisulphide, sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen, and ammonia gas are successively disengaged, and 
if, at this stage, the decomposition be arrested, and the residue be 
treated with hot alcohol, a body can be isolated of the composition 
(C 6 H 5 N 2 H 2 ) 3 CS, identical with that obtained by the action of heat 
upon phenylhydrazin phenylsulphocarbazate, 

Phenylhydrazin and ethyl iodide react upon each other very ener¬ 
getically, gas being evolved with explosive violence, but if ethyl 
bromide be substituted for the iodide, the reaction proceeds more 
quietly. From the products of this reaction the author has isolated a 
body of the formula CoH 6 .N 2 H 2 (C- 2 H 5 )(C 2 H 5 Br), which he names 
phenyldiethiflhydrirz(miumhromide. Jt is easily soluble in water and 
hot alcohol; silver salts and silver oxide deprive it of its bmmine, but 
alkalies have no action upon it. 

Benzoic aldehyde and phenylhydrazin combine, forming the com¬ 
pound CeHs.NiH.CH.CaHfi, wpter being set free, thus:— 


CaH5.N2H3 + CaH.COH = H 2 O + 


aH5.N2H.CH.CJi5. 


Acetic aldehyde acts in exactly the same* manner upon phenyl¬ 
hydrazin, producing the compound C 6 H 5 .N 3 II.CH.CH 3 . 

The action of 1 molecule of acetyl cldoride, or acetic anhydride, 
upon 2 molecules of phenylhydrazin yields a monacetyl derivative, 
phmylacetazide, the analysis of which agrees with the formula 

C6H5.N2H3(C3H30). 

H, H. 11 S. 


Trinaphthylene-diamine. By M. Salzmann and 
H. WicH ELHAUs (Dcut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1107). 

This substance is formed in almost theore'lcal amount l)y heating to 
190—220® in a sealed tube equal numbers of rnoleeulcjs of naphthyl- 
amine, nitronaphthalene, and naphtbylamiiu‘ hydrochloride. The 
crude product is purified by treating it with hot w^ater to remove 
ammonium chloride, then adding potasli, and ex])osing it to tlie action 
of superheated steam to expel traces of iiaphthylaminc and nitro- 
iiaphthalene, and finally dissolving it in alcohol and precipitating with 
water. The pure substance dried at lOO"' contains 1 mol. of water, 
w'hich is expelled at 120—125"^. Its composition then agrees with 
the formula C 3 ()Hi 6 N 2 . The base forms an amoiphous blue-blat^k 
powder, soluble with red colour in alcohol, chloroform, and benzene. 
It begins to decompose at 180®. Its hydrochloride is an amorphous 
violet pow^der, more easily soluble than the base. As dyes, both the 
base and the salt produce reddish-violet colours, which, however, are 
not very good. 


J. R. 
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On Rosaniline. By Emil Fischer and Otto Fischer 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 891—900). 

DiAZOROSANiLiNE chloride (prepared by Griess’s method), when mixed 
in aqueous solution with gold trichloride and hydrochloric acid, gives 
a bright yellow, flocciilent-crystalline precipitate of a compound agree¬ 
ing in composition with the formula CaoHisl^cCls + SAuCIs + H 2 O. 
This compound is analogous in pi'operties to the corresponding com¬ 
pound of diazobenzenc. It explodes when heated, and when boiled 
with water it evolves the wliole of its nitrogen in the gaseous form, 
A similar compound is formed with platinic chloride. 

The composition of the gold-corap('und, the authors think, justifies 
them in assigning to diazorosaniline chloride the formula C 2 oHi 3 (N 2 Cl) 3 . 

Rosaniline combines directly with hydrogen cyanide to form hydro- 
cyanorosaniline, C 2 oH 2 n(CN)N 3 , which behaves as an independent base. 
Tlie diazo-compound of this body, formed by passing nitrous acid into 
its solution in hydrochloric acid, gives with gold trichloride a double 
salt of the formula C 2 oll» 4 ( 0 ]Sr)N 6 Gl 3 -j- ^AuCh. Its sulphate, when 
decomposed by water, yields a brown product consisting cliiefl}’' of 
hydrocyanorosolic acid, the formation of this product being perfectly 
analogous to the formation of rosolic acid from rosaniline. 

From tho.S(* data it follows that hydrocyanorosaniliiie is a triamine, 
having the formula C>„Hi4(CN)(NH2)3, and is formed by the addition 
of tlu' elements of hydrocyanic acid to the hydrocarbon residue in 
roRaniIiiu‘. Assuming this addition to take }>lace without molecular 
transpo.sition, of which there is no evidence, rosaniline itself must 
contain thr(‘e amid()-grou})s, and hence its formula ])ecomi‘S C2()Hi3(NH2).,. 
This the authors believe to be the true formula of rosaniline, notwitb- 
staiiding the fiict that they have not been able to obtain the corre¬ 
sponding hydroi^arbon, OioUie, by decomposing the diazo-compound 
with alcohol. Tliey have, however, succeeded in obtaining the hydro¬ 
carbon, C2(d^ihi wliicli they regard as the .starting-point of tlie rosaniline 
group of bodies, by deconi])osing the diazo-compound of leucaniline 
with alcoliol iit the ordinaiy way, 

l)iaz()l(*acaiiiliiie is formed by passing nitrous acid into a solution of 
the ba.so ill byilroebloric acid. Its chloride dissolves with cbaracieristic 
greoni.sh-blue colour in water, and is easily decomposed by boiling, 
when it dejiosits a dirty-brown precipitate, which is only partially 
soluble in ])otasli. It comb nes with gold trichloride to form a com- 
])ouml having the formula CjoHicXef'b -b 8 AuClj -f H 3 O. The diazo- 
tK)m]»ouml in the frei* state dissolve.s sparingly in alcohol, and when 
warmed therewitli is deposited for the most part in the form of a resin. 
To obtain the hydrocarbon mentioned above the authors proceed as 
follows :—A solution of leiiciiniline in strong sulphuric acid is treated 
with nitrous mu- 1 , frcpd li*om exivss of the latter by means of a current 
of air, and added gradually to boiling alcohol. The liquid, after being 
neutralised, is evaporated to a small bulk, and then largely diluted 
with water, and the oil thereby separated is taken up with ether. 
This oil, after purification, lias the composition indicated by the 
formula C 20 H 1 H. It boils without decomposition considerably above 
300*^, and dissolves easily in ether and benzene, sparingly in alcohol 
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and wood-spirit. It crystallises with difficulty even when quite pure: 
the solid substance melts at 58°. When dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid it gives, with fuming nitric acid and with bromine, nitro- and 
brorao-derivatives, which crystallise with difficulty. By oxidation 
with chromic acid it yields a ketone, CgoHieO, ciystallising in colour¬ 
less laminae, which melt at 148°—149°. The constitution of the 
hydrocarbon remains to be investigated. 

J. R. 

On Veratrine. By Ernst Schmidt and Rud. Koppbn 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1115—1121). 

Crtstallised veratrine was prepared by the authors, according to the 
directions of Merk, partly from commercial veratrine and partly from 
veratrine made by themselves. The general properties of the sub¬ 
stance accord with the statements of Merk and Weigeliri respecting 
it. It melts at 205°. The numbers obtained by analysis (G4’63 p.c. 
carbon, 8*68 p.c. hydrogen, 2 G6 p.c. nitrogen) lead to the formula 
C32HfioN09. The hydrochloride forms with gold trichloride the com¬ 
pound C 82 H 8 oNO»HC 1 + AuCla, which crystallises in yellow needles; 
with platinum tetrachloride an indistinctly crystalline compound 
(C32H3 oN 09HCI)2 -f PtCU; and with mercuric chloride a white crys¬ 
talline precipitate, CinHsoNOgllCl 4- HgCh. The sulphate (C32H5(>N09)2 
H 2 SO 4 , and hydrochloride are non-crystallisable. 

Crystallised veratrine is insoluble in water, but on prolonged 
washing therewith it becomes transformed into a soluble modification, 
the solution of which leaves when evaporated a yellowish amorphous 
mass having ihe same composition as the crystals. Veratrine dis¬ 
solved in water is rendered insoluble, and is consequently precipitated, 
by heating the solution. Acids also appear to convert the soluble hiio 
the insoluble modification. 

Several samples of commercial veratrine examined by the authors 
were found to be almost pure. 

J. R. 


Does Veratram viride contain an Alkaloid other than 
Jervine P By Charles Bullock (Pharm. J. Trans. [3], vi, 
1009). 

The portion of the alkaloid taken up by ether gave, when dissolved in 
acetic acid, a copious precipitate on addition of potassium nitrate; 
this appeared to indicate the presence of jervine dissolved under some 
peculiar conditions. It was found on investigation that the so-called 
veratroidine is a mixture of jervine and a resin, the resin favouring 
by its presence the solution of the jervine in ether, and also producing 
a marked difference in the physiological effects of jervine. The author 
concludes that jervine is the only alkaloid present, and he obtains it 
white by digesting the nitrate with sodium liydrate, washing, redLs- 
Bolving in acetic acid, precipitating again by soda, and reci'ystallising 
from alcohol. The ciystals, which are prismatic, resemble morphine, 
are insoluble in ether, and melt at 380—385® F. 


E. W. P, 
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On Ergot of Rye, By Dkagendorff 
(Pharm. J. Trans., [3], vi, 1001). 


On treating ergot with water, a colloid substance is dissolved, which is 
precipitated by the addition of 40—45 p.c. Jilcohol. This substance 
(scleromncin) when once dried is soluble with difficultly in water, 
contains nitrogen, but gives no albuminoid reaction. In ergot there 
also occurs a substance (sclerotic acid) soluble in 45 per cent, alcohol, 
which passes into the diffusate after dialysis, but is colloidal after its 
separation in the pure state. It is precipitated by 90 per cent, alcohol, 
together with lime, &c., but after treatment with hydrochloric acid, 
may be separated from the ash by addition of alcohol. Calcium sclero- 
tate leaves on combustion 19—20 per cent, of calcium carbonate. 
Sclerotic acid appears to be well adapted for therapeutic purposes by 
reason of its easy solubility in water, and that it does not alter the 
cellular tissue lying under the skin, whereas scleromncin, being only 
partially soluble in water, cannot be recommended. 

Sclerotic acid gives no albuminoid, alkaloid, or glucosidal reac¬ 
tions ; it is tasteless, scentless, colourless, and slightly hygroscopic. 

The red colouring matter is dissolved by alcohol after ergot has been 
treated with an aciueous solution of tartaric acid; from this substance 
(sclererythrin), on further purification, a brown resinous mass sepa¬ 
rates. Sclererytbrm is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, am¬ 
monia-solution, &c.: its alkaline solutions ar(^ of a miirexid colour: 
with aluniinium sulphate and zinc chloride it birms a red mixture, 
and with barium salts, Ac., it gives a blue precipitate. The amount of 
this body contained in ergot is very small, and it is supposed to stand in 
near reiation to clirysophaiuc acid and alizarin. Together witli 
sclererythrin another colouring matter is obtained, which when 
isolated is no longer soluble in water, &c., but dissolves in potash 
with a violet colour, from which it is preri])itated by acetic acid ; 
concentrati'd sulphuric acid dissolves it wuth a blue colour, and on 
this account it has been called .vc/m/ictfb/; it is similar to sclereryth¬ 


rin, of which it is probably a decomposition-prouuct. 

After sclererythrin and'scleroiodin have been removed from ergot 
powder, etlier takes up a mass wdiich crystallises partly in colourless 
needle crystals, partly in citron-yellow crystals. The needle crystals 
(sclerocry stall in) are almost insoluble in w’ater, &c., but soluble in 
ammonia and potash solutions, and have the composition CioHkA. 
The yellow enstalline body (sclcroxanthin) appears to be a hydrate 
of sclerocrysta Hill, and is represented by the formula, 2 Cii(IIio 04 4-3112^.1, 
for by beating it witli chloroform, it is transformed into the latter 
substiinee. K^eitlier of them has any effeet on frogs. ^ l\vo other sub¬ 
stances have been foLind, but not examined. Ergotino and ecbobne, 
which are injutive, are probably identical. Tunret’s ergotinin, is 
supposed to be a mixture of sclererythrin with other substances. 

E. W. P. 
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ErythrophloBum gtiineense^ and E. couminga. 

By N. Gallois and B. Hardy (Ball. Soo. Chim. [2], xxvi, 39—42). 

The ErythrophJmum guineeme. is a tall tree belonging to the family 
Leguminosa, and growing along the west coast of Africa. Its wood is 
very hard, and is covered with a hard fibrous and odourless bark, 
which contains an active poison, and to which the name of erythro- 
phldne has been given, Erythrophleine is a base and may be obtained 
by extracting the pulverised bark with alcohol, evaporating the tinc¬ 
ture to a small bulk, treating this with warm water, evaporating the 
aqueous extract at a low temperature, rendering it alkaline with 
ammonia, or sodium carbonate, and extracting with acetic ether. On 
evaporating the resulting solution the base is left. It is only slightly 
soluble in ordinary ether, in benzol or in chloroform, but dissolves in 
water, acetic ether, amylic alcohol, and ordinary alcohol. It forms salts 
with acids, and its chloride is precipitated by platinic chloride, forming 
a double salt. The following reactions have been noted with solutit.ns 
of erythrophleine:— 

Picric acid : yellow-green precipitate. 

Iodine, in potassium iodide : reddish-yellow precipitate. 

Iodide of mercury and potassium : white precipitate. 

Iodide of bismuth and cadmium: flocculent white precipitate. 

Potassium bichromate; yellowish precipitate. 

Mercuric chloride : white precipitate. 

Auric chloride: whitish „ 

Palladio chloride : w^hito „ 

In contact with manganese peroxide and sulphuric acid, it develops 
a violet colour (less intense than that produced under similar circum¬ 
stances by strychnine), which soon changes to a dirty-brown. 

Erythrophleine possesses very marked toxic properties, and must be 
placed amongst those poisons which act upon the lieart. 

Two milligrams injected under the skin of a frog’s foot caused the 
cessation of the heart’s action in five to eight minutes. The ventricles 
cease in systole, the auricles generally in diastole. The ees.sation of 
the cardiac muscle is succeeded by a torpor of all the muscles, during 
which death occurs. The double salt with platinic chloride prodnees 
the same effect as the base itself. 

Atropine does not rally the action of the heart paralysed by ery¬ 
throphleine, but curare delays the effects. 

B. Couminga is a variety resembling E. gitineen^e. All parts of it 
are poisonous, and the jjoison consists of an alkaloid, of which the 
physiological effects are similar to those of erythrophleine. 

C. H. P. 


On the Synthesis of Indigo*blue. By H. W i c h e d h a u s 

(Dent. Cliem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1106). 

The author has repeated Engler and Emmerling’s experiments on the 
artificial formation of indigo-blue, but has failed to obtain a trace of 
that substance. 


J. R. 
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Indigotin in Animals^ or the Purple of the Ancients. By 

A. and G. de !Nbgri (Qtizzetta chimica italiana, v, 487—488). 
The authors have ascertained that the purple of the Mmex trecuculus 
consists of two colouring principles, one of which is indigotin. In 
order to extract the latter in the crystalline state, the humour of the 
mollusc is exposed to the air until it becomes violet; it is then dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid and the solution is diluted with water agitated with 
chloroform, which dissolves the purple. The residue left on evapora¬ 
tion, after being washed with ether to remove a red colouring matter, 
yields pure crystallised indigotin on allowing the alcoholic solution to 
evaporate. The purple from the M. hratularls is produced only on 
exposure to light, whilst that fromikf. trecmwlm is formed equally well 
in the dark. l^Uyna viridis and some other molluscs contain chloro¬ 
phyll. 

C. E. G. 


On Apiin. By E. von Gerichten 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1121—1126). 

The results of the author’s examination of this substance agree in 
genoiul with those previously arrived at by other chemists. Apiin 
rotates a ray of polarised light more powerfully than any other known 
substance: for yellow light = -f 178°. It contains e53‘35 p. c. 
carbon, 5’8G p. c. hydrogen. When boiled with hydrochloric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*04 it deposits yellowish flocks of ap>igenm, which crystallise 
from alcohol in pearly laininm. At the same time glucose, amounting 
to 41—45 p. c. of the apiin employed is set free. Apigenin contains 
66 01 p. c. carbon, 8*83 p. c. hydrogen (mean of three analyses). 


Note on Picrotoxin. By R. Apjohn 
(Chem. News, xxxiii, 205). 

Repeated experiments prove that picrotoxin has a definite melting 
point (192'0 ; tliat it does not undergo decomposition at this tempera¬ 
ture; and that the crystals deposited from a water solution contain no 
water of crystallisation. 

P. J. L. 

Products of Decomposition of the Biliary Acids. By J. Lang 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 853). 

Salts of tanrin have been prepared with silver, mercury (per-salts), 
lead, cadmium, calcium, and sodium. Of these the mercury salt, by 
its easy preparation and difflcult solubility, is well adapted both for the 
preparation of pure taurin and its detection. By the same method by 
which benzoglycollic acid is formed from hippuric acid, a correspond¬ 
ing chologlycollic acid w^as obtained, and its barium, sodium, and 
silver salts were examined. An attempt to reproduce glyoocollio acid 
from its two components, jnst as Dessaigne obtained hippuric acid by 
VOL. XXX. 2 N 
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heatiiif^ benzoic acid with glycocine, resulted in the formation of an 
indiflPerent substance, glycodystysin^ C 26 H 89 N 04 . The same body is ob* 
tained by heating glycocollic acid. 

G. T. A. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


On Conjugated Sulphuric Acids in the Organism. 

By E. Baumann (Pfliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiologic, xiii, 285—808). 

The author has previously applied the term “conjugated sulphuric 
acids *’ to acids which, on heating with the stnmger mineral acids, 
become split into sulphuric acid and other different bodies (this Journal, 
1876, i. 726). He found the salts of these acids in the urine of mam¬ 
malia. The quantity present in the urine varies in different animals: 
a vegetable diet appears to increase them. 

The Phenol- fGrilling Snhutance of the Urine, —The author obtained the 
potash salt of this substance as follows:—If the alcoholic extract of 
horse's urine be evaporated to a syrupy consistence, and allowed to 
stand several days in the winter, crystalline scales then separate. These 
are drawn through a small linen filter, pressed between paper, and 
crystallised from water and afterwards repeatedly from strong spirit. 
They are soluble in about 10 parts of cold water, less so in spirit, 
almost insoluble in cold, but more sohiblo in boiling alcohol. Analv.ses 
showed the composition of this salt to be aproximately C 6 II 5 KSO 4 . 
The author thiiihs that the substance first obtained from horse’s 
nrine is a mixture of a salt having the above formula, with another per¬ 
haps very similar to it, and containitig more carbon, which can be only 
imperfectly separated by crystallisation. 

Behaviour of Phenol in the Animal Body,- From the urine of patients 
treated with carbolic acid, the author obtained, by distillation after 
acidification, large quantities of phenol. The quantity of conju¬ 
gated sulphuric acid is also much increased and amounts to 10 or 15 
times the normal quantity. The author also obtained crystals of 
phenol-sulphate of potassium from the urine of patients who were 
treated externally with carbolic acid. 

With regard to formation of conjugated sulphuric acids in the animal 
body the author finds experimentally that, after the administration of 
large quantities of phenol, the sulphates pre^sent in the body (which hful 
been introduced as sulphate of soda) appear in the urine as phenol- 
sulphates. Further experiments, the author thinks, show that phenol 
introduced into the body soon passes over into a combination which, 
even w.heu small quantities of phenol are administered, is more or less 
converted into phenol-sulphuric acid; if greater quantities of phenol 
have entered the body, a larger portion of the first phenol-compound is 
excreted with the phenol-sulphuric acid in the urine. 

The correctness of this conclusion is, he thinks, shown by the 
experiment of feeding another animal with the first formed phenol- 
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compound, which can he obtained from the liver, when phenol- 
sulphuric acid appears in the urine. As regards the nature of this 
first-formed compound, the author can only say that it contains phenol 
in a manner similar to phenol-sulphuric acid, and gives oflf the same on 
heating with strong acids. 

The author finds that phenol-sulphate of potassium is a non- 
poisonous salt, and can be administered to rabbits with impunity. 
He hence suggests sulphate of soda as a chemical antidote in carbolic 
acid poisoning. 

On Indicam .—The author experimented first with extracts of the 
leaves of Imtis tinctoria. He obtained indigo-forming substance from 
all parts of the plant except the blossom and fruit, and believes that 
the occurrence of indican is connected in some way with the presence 
of chlorophyll, as plants which had grown up in darkness and were 
destitute of chlorophyll, did not contain any. 

The author administered indol to a dog, both hypodermically and by 
the stomach, and found a great increase in the excretion of conjugated 
sulphuric acid. Indican was also present in very large quantity. He 
therefore concludes that the indican of the animal body is a conjugated 
sulphuric acid. 

Further investigations showed that oil of turpentine likewise pro¬ 
duces conjugated sulphuric acid in the organism. 

B. C. B. 

Contribution to the Knowledge of Peptones. By Albrecht 
Kossrl (Pfluger’s Archiv. f. Physiologie, xiii, 300—320). 

The author believes, in opposition to Maly, that peptone does not 
give a precipitate with acetic acid and ferrocyanide of potassium, and 
that any precipitate occurring on the addition of these reagents would 
be due to the presence of a small quantity of unchanged albumin. 

He confirms the views of previous observers, that the albumin-mole¬ 
cule, during pepsin-digestion, becomes poorer in carbon and nitrogen, 
that it therefore probably undergoes a hydration on oxidation. 

Further, his experiments confirm the statement of Lubavin that the 
peptones (or at least a part of them) possess properties which are 
common to the amidic acids. In these respects the process of pepsin- 
digestion does not dificr from the splitting of the albumin-molecule on 
boiling with water, acids, or alkalis, or when acted on by the ferment 
of decomposition; it differs, however, in giving rise to products which 
are not (at least at the commencement of the process) converted by 
the further action of the ferment into carbonic acid and ammonia. 
The author could detect no ammonia in digestion of albumin lasting 
24 hours. 

_ E. C. B. 

On the Excretion of Potash Salts. By Aug. Dehn 
(P fliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiologie, xiii, 353—368). 

In the following experiments the author, like previous observers, made 
use of the chloride of platinum test. Chlorine he estimated by 
nitrate of silver, with addition of some neutral chromate of potash, 

2 N 2 
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and urea according to Liebig’s method with nitrate of mercury. HiS 
chief results are as follows :— 

I. Nomml ZJrme.—Experimenting on himself, the author found 
(from an examination of the urine on seven days) that, on a mixed 
diet, the average excretion of potassium chloride pe.r diem is 4‘5 grams, 
and that of dipotassic oxide 2*9 grams. The variations observed he 
considers due to the different food ingested. He shows for instance 
that Liebig’s extract of moat contains in 100 grms., 15*74 grms. of 
potassium chloride, 10 grms. of potash, and 8*3018 grms. of potas¬ 
sium. A cup of good coffee he reckons contains *1 grra. of potassium 
chloride, and beer sometimes as ranch as *4729 grm. of the same salt 
per litre. The author observes that increased ingestion of water, and 
consequent excessive secretion of urine, gives rise to an increased 
excretion of potassium. He finds further, that under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, the proportion of potassium chloride to sodium chloride excreted 
is on an average as 1 to 1*35, but that change of nourishment 
produces variations of this proportion in either direction. After 
alluding to the powerful affinity existing between chlorine and potas¬ 
sium, and mentioning that potassium does not occur in the urine in 
sufficient quantity to combine with all the chlorine, the author lajvS down 
the rule that: In normal urine, all the potassium occurs in the form 
of chloride. If an excess of potassium (e.y., in the form of phosphate) 
be introduced into the system, the plasma of the blood has to give up 
so much chlorine that all the phosphate may become converted into 
chloride of j)otassium. The consequent defect of sodium chloride 
produces a desire for common salt, on the introduction of which the 
blood regains its,normal composition. 

II. Excessive Intrvduction of Totassmm Chloride .—^Tbe author de¬ 
scribes an experiment on himself in which he took 2 grams of potassium 
chloride dissolved in 1,000 c.c. of water. The result was that not only 
were the 2 grams of chloride excreted, but also a cousidenible quantity 
of the same salt was withdrawn from the body. The elimination of 
the salt commences from 3 to 4 hours after its introduction, and may 
extend over more than one day. The greater part of the water in the 
above experiment (955 c.c.) was thrown off in a short time, almost 
unused, as its content of the chloride wiis less than normal. The 
author also finds that the introduction of potassium chloride causes 
the withdrawal of common salt from the system. 

hh*om expeanments in which potassium cliloride was administered, 
without any increase of water, the author finds that if there is an 
excess of potassium chloride in the blood, it does not immediately 
attract water, but a considerable part is soon excreted (the urine 
becoming more highly loaded with this salt), whereas the rest remains 
stored up in the blood, to be excreted at the next convenient oppor¬ 
tunity. 

With regard to the influence of potassium chloride on the excretion 
of urea, the author found that the introduction of this salt into the 
system increased the metamorphosis of tissue, and he concludes that 
nourishment rich in potassium has the same effect. 

The introduction of potassium always gave rise to violent headache, 
in the case of the author, and he considers that the headache which in 
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many persons is produced by taking very strong coffee, is due to tbe 
amount of potassium chloride contained therein. 

E. C. B. 

Milk-globules, and a New Theory of Churning. By F. S o x h l e t 

(Landw, Versachs. Stat., xix, 118—155). 

It is generally supposed that the fat-globules of milk are contained 
within a thin membrane, which it is necessary to destroy, before the 
fat itself can be separated and extracted from the liquid in which the- 
globules are suspended. The destruction of this membrane can be 
accomplished, it is said, in two ways; either mechanically, by the 
operation of churning, or chemically, by the solvent action of some 
.reagent, such as potash or acetic acid. JSTow if it be true, that, as in 
the latter case, the action of acetic acid upon milk is really duo to » 
solution of this globule-membrane, then it is clear that more acetic 
acid must be used than would be required for the mere coagulation of 
the milk. Experiments, however, show that this is not the case. 
Again, if some milk be mixed with just enough very dilute acetic acid, 
to convert nearly the whole of its sodium phosphate into ficid phos¬ 
phate, but not sufficient to cause the separation uf the casein, and a 
current of carbonic acid gas be passed tlirough the liquid, perfect 
coagulation ensues, and the fat may then be extracted by shaking with 
ether. 

These experiments seem, on the one hand, to indicate that iho action 
of the acetic acid is to rob the milk of its emulsive condition, but, 
on the otlier hand, to refute the idea that it accomplishes this by 
the destruction of an enveloping membrane. In tlio precipitation of 
the casein by carbonic acid, the membrane-theory is inadmissible, 
because carbonic acid will not dissolve any single albuminous body. 

The fact tliat the milk-globule, in its natural state, cannot be dis¬ 
solved by ether, may be explained upon the assumption of a peculiar 
property of adhesion possessed by it, and this view is supported by 
the following experiment: if milk be dried in a vacuum over sul- 
})huric acid, the fat can be easily extracted from the residue by ether; 
but if the residue be dissolved in water, the srdution resists the action 
of the ether, just as milk docs in its natural state. 

Raspail {Schmidt's Jahrh., vol. 24) cites in proof of the existence of 
a pellicle investing each globule, that the globules do not flow together. 
This may be answered by the parallel case of an emulsion of sugar- 
syrup and oil, in which the oil-drops no more tend to coalesce than the 
fat-globules in milk; and, similarly, by the case of the oil-drops in tlie 
emubio oleosa of the Gorman pharmacopoeia, which differ from the fat- 
drops of milk only in being more trans])arent. 

If quicksilver be shaken up with water, it separates into single 
globules, which cannot without trouble bo re-united, the adhesion of 
the water to the surface of the globules preventing their flowing 
together. 

It has frequently been asserted that a globule-membrane can be 
detected by the microscope, and Henle {Fronep's Notizen^ 1839, 223) 
stated that a casein-membrane w«is visible after treatment with dilute 
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acetic acid. The author believes these opinions to be quite erroneous, 
and asserts that no membrane can be observed by the microscope, even 
with the aid of the highest powers. 

There is another argument which has been advanced in proof of the 
existence of globule-membranes. Briicke {Muller's Archiv. 1847, 409) 
first called attention to the remarkable difference in specific gravity 
between butter*fat and the liquid in which it is suspended—a difference 
which, he observed, is suflfioient to cause the fat to rise to the surface 
much more rapidly than it actually does. Briicke explained this diffi¬ 
culty by supposing each fat-globule to bo enclosed within an envelope 
specifically heavier than the liquid, a deduction reasonable enough if 
milk-liquid could be compared to a solution of salt of the same specific 
gravity; but he had overlooked the fact that, like all albumin solu¬ 
tions, it is slightly gelatinous, a circumstance extremely likely to 
interfere with the rising of the globules to the surface. 

The power of a gelatinous liquid to retain in suspension finely 
divided substances of a greater specific gravity than itself, was proved 
very clearly by Scheibler (Zeitschr. d. Vereins f. Ruhetizucker-Indus¬ 
trie in der dsterr,-ungar. Monarchies xi Jahrg., p. 435), who precipitated 
the baryta from a solution of barium aiabate by sulphuric acid, and 
found that, after standing for four years, the fluid had remained just 
as milk-white as it was on the day on which the barium sulphate was 
thrown down. 

From such considerations as these, the author believes the mem¬ 
brane theory to stand in direct opposition to our present chemical and 
physical knowledge, and he therefore abandons it. With regard to 
the condition in which the fat-globules exist, he believes that in new 
milk they are undoubtedly fluid drops, because, at the animal heat, the 
milk is at a higher temperature than the melting point of butter 
(34°—37°), and this view seems to be supported by their appearance 
when viewed under the microscope. But if milk be frozen at a 
temperature of three or four degrees below zero, the globules lose their 
fluidity, and become solid, and remain also in this state after the milk 
has been thawed. It was found that milk whi<.*h had been thus treated 
could be churned into butter in 2 minutes, whereas to produce the 
same result with milk in its natural state required 11 minutes, showing 
that the low temperature had produced the same effect as 7—8 minutes 
churning. 

The author concludes from this, that in the operation of churning, 
the liquid fat-globules are brought into the solid condition, but that 
this change can also be effected by subjecting the milk to a tempera¬ 
ture of — 3° or — 4°. 


H. H. B. S. 


On the Poisonous Action of Alcohols. By Dujaedin, Beau- 
METZ, and Audio E (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 80—82). 

This paper gives the results of experiments on the poisonous action 
of alcohols on dogs. The authors find that, of the alcohols produced 
by fermentation, the amount required to cause death within 24 hours 
varies with the atomic composition. The fatal dose per kilogram of 
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weight of the animal, administered by tlie stomach (I), and by hypo¬ 
dermic injection (II), was found to be— 



I. 

II. 

Of ethyl alcohol.. .. 

7-76 

8‘00 grams, 

„ propyl „ .... 

•313 

4-02 „ 

» butyl „ - 

1-74 

2-15 „ 

„ amyl „ - 

1-48 

2-02 „ 


Experiments with other monatomic alcohols led to the following 
results:— 

Methyl alcohol is more poisonous than ethyl alcohol, the fatal dose 
being 5 grams per kilogram of weight of the dog. 

Heptyl and octyl alcohols vary in their action according as they are 
administered in the pure state or diluted with ethyl alcohol. The fatal 
dose of the pure substances is about the same as that of ethyl alcohol; 
but when diluted to ten times their bulk with absolute alcohol, tlie 
doses of 2*3—2‘5 grams of heptyl alcohol, and 2—2*2 grams of octyl 
alcohol per kilogram of weight were found sufficient to cause death. 

Cetyl alcohol, being insoluble, is not poisonous. 

J. R. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture, 


Formation of Ozone by the Contact of Plants with Peroxide 
of Hydrogen. By S. Coiine (Chern. News, xxxiv, 4). 

The stem of a fresb plant inserted in a weak solution of hydric 
peroxide, rapidly decomposes it, w^ith liberation of ozone and 
oxygen. 

F. J. L. 

Weathering out of Aluminium Salts^ and their Influence on 
Vegetation. By C. E. Bebgstkand (Dout. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 
867—858). 

In the neighbourhood of Westerbotten, tbe sandy upper soil, poor in 
lime, often contains as much as 3 per. cent, of feather alum (hydrated 
aluminium sulphate). Although *6 per cent, of this salt is usually 
fatal to vegetation, the Bnhus arcticus was found to flourish in this 
neighbourhood. The ashes, amounting to 4*68 per cent, of the diy 
plant, may contain as much as 12*60 per cent, of sulphuric acid and 6*69 
per cent, of alumina, but only about 6 per cent, of sulphuric acid, if 
grass and grain will grow on tbe soil. 


G. T. A. 
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Action of Sulphur in destroying Oidiuni; and on the Emission 
of Hydrogen by Plants. By E. Pollacci (Qazzetta chimica 
italiana, v, 451—460). 

By a series of carefully conducted experiments, the author has as¬ 
certained that Oidium Tucheri is rapidly killed when exposed to an 
atmosphere containing sulphuretted hydrogen, and he also finds that 
grapes which have been sulphured give off sulphuretted hydrogen 
very slowly at 18^ 0., but rapidly and copiously at temperatures vary¬ 
ing from 32**—38°. This was readily shown by washing the sulphured 
grapes with a small quantity of water, filtering the solution, and testing 
it with lead acetate and silver nitrate. Hence it follows that the chief 
action of sulphur in destroying Oidium is due to the formation of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen by the plant. This reaction takes place not only 
with grapes which have been attacked, but also with those which are 
in a healthy state. In fact, from experiments made with a largo 
number of plants of different species, which in all cases gave sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen in contact with sulphur, the author concludes that all 
plants are capable of giving off* nascent hydrogen. 

C. E. G. 

On a Remarkable Case of the Reduction of Nitric Acid and 
Oxidation of Acetic Acid^ with Production of Alcohol by 
the Influence of certain Microzymes. By J. Beghamp 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 158). 

This paper refutes M. Mehay’s statement that in a mixture of solu¬ 
tions of acetate, nitrate, and phosphate of soda, the production of the 
glairy, nitrogenous, combustible substance, accompanied by reduc¬ 
tion of the nitrate, with evolution of nitrogem, and conversion of the 
acetate into carbonate, is due to the presence of the phosphate, which 
sets up a sort of fermentation provoked solely by chemical reactions. 
The* ferments, which are distinguishable by the microscope, consist of 
organised ferments, and are capable of determining the fermentation 
of sugar, &c. The phosphate of soda and other mineral matters 
furnish some of the elements requisite for the constitution of an 
organism. 

C. H. P. 


Oellulosic Fermentation of Cane Sugar. By E. Dub in 

(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 128). 

In 1868 some beetroot juice was found to contain a quantity of white, 
rather hard clots, of unexplained origin. Subsequently a quantity of 
50 hectolitres of a neutral solution of molasses, placed in a wooden 
vessel which had contained beet-juice, and the sides of which were 
covered with a slight deposit, was found twelve hours afterwards to be 
filled with clots in every way*similar. There w’as evidently present 
some special ferment which transformed the sugar into an insoluble 
body, while the liquid in which this floated was rendered viscous. 

The clots were found to be cellulose, and the viscosity of the liquid 
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was foitnd to be due to a substance having a similar chemica] com¬ 
position, and differing only in physical properties. 

The mother-liquor, which originally contained only cannose (saccha¬ 
rose), contained, after the cellulosic fermentation, a considerable 
amount of levulose. Cellulosic fermentation is not the same as 
viscous fermentation; all sugars can undergo the latter, but only cane- 
sugar can undergo the former. In viscous fermentation no clots are 
produced; in the cellulosic fermentation the viscosity is only acci¬ 
dental, and is frequently entirely absent. 

In cellulosic fermentation proper no gas is evolved, but should the 
liquid become acid, carbonic anhydride escapes, some acetic acid is 
produced, and the inversion of the cannose proceeds independently of 
the cellulosic reaction. This reaction is thought to be the splitting up 
of a molecule of sugar, thus :— 

C12II22O11 — CfiHioOs -f- CeHijOe. 


Calcium carbonate favours the cellulosic fermentation by some 
special action, as well as by maintaining the alkalinity of the solution; 
but the carbonates of barium and magnesium, and calcium chloride 
hinder it. The development of the clots is more rapid in light than 
in darkness. 

The ferment partakes of the nature of diastase. A solution con¬ 
taining 10 per cent, of pure sugar underwent cellulosic fermentation 
on the addition of some fresh diastase and a little precipitated calcium 
carbonate. 

The fermentation proceeds best at a temperature of about 30°. 
Ebullition for four hours did not alter the properties of the diastase. 

C. H. P. 

Note with reference to the Paper of M. Durin. 

By L. Pasteur (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 176). 

It is stated that in 1861 the author announced the fact that there 
were two sorts of viscous fermentation produced by two distinct 
organised ferments. To one of them is probably due the cellulosic 
fermentation referred to in M. Darin’s paper. 

C. H. P. 

On the Fermentation of Fruits^ and the Difihsion of the 
Germs of Alcoholic Ferments. By L. Pasteur (Compt, 
rend., Ixxxiii, 173). 

The germs which excite alcoholic fermentation are very abundant 
upon the bunches of ripe grapes, but very rare in the air. The germs 
lose their fecundity by drying at the ordinary temperature, in a few 
months, even upon the wood of the bunches. 

For this reason, even perfectly ripe grapes, when crushed in small 
quantities in contact with the air, frequently do not ferment. 

Experiments made with stiuwberries, cherries, and currants, show 
that, before maturity, those fruits do not exhibit any fruitful germs of 
alcoholic fermentation. They do not ferment' if crushed in contact 
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■with air; nor even cause the fermentation of sweet juices into which 
they are plunged whole. But, as with grapes, they ferment when a 
sufficient quantity of them is employed; and if the experiment be 
conducted on fruits more or less isolated, fermentation occurs or not, 
according to the presence or absence of fecund germs. 

The ferments are more plentiful in summer than in winter, as may 
be shown by exposing freely to the air, for about 48 hours, a series of 
basins containing grape-juice, and then transferring their contents to 
bottles with long necks, projecting from boiling water. Fermentation 
will proceed in nearly every case, and a number of different germs 
may be recognised. In winter the experiment is but rarely suc¬ 
cessful. 

C. H. P. 


Intracellular Generation of the Alcoholic Ferment. 

By L. Fremy (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 180). 

Some cherries, carefully washed to remove possible germs from their 
surface, were placed in various bottles, some of which were filled with 
carbonic anhydride, others with hydrogen, and then hermetically 
sealed. In about a month they were opened, when it was found that 
carbonic anhydride had been evolved, and the fruits themselves con¬ 
tained alcohol. 

Germs which excite alcoholic fermentation were found right in the 
interior of the fruits, from 'which Fremy infers the spontaneous gene¬ 
ration of this organised ferment, but on this point Pasteur disagrees 
with liini. 

C. H. P. 

Influence of Physico-chemical Forces on the Phenomena 
of Fermentation. By Ch. Bastjan (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 
159). 

When urine which has, by ebullition, been withdrawn from the influ¬ 
ence of atmospheric germs, is neutralised with potash, tieated with 
oxygen by means of an electric current passed through it, and heated 
to 50°, it becomes completely filled with bacteria in 7—12 hours. 
Every care having been taken in the experiments to prevent the 
introduction of possible atmospheric germs, it results that the fermen¬ 
tation of urine is totally independent of the germs which may exist in 
the air. 

C. H. P. 

Hole on the Alteration of Urine, with reference to Dr. Bastian^s 
Paper. By L. Pasteur (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 176). 

The statements contained in Dr. Bastian’s paper are refuted, and the 
conclusions drawn from his experiments shown to be erroneous. A 
record of similar experiinenis by the author was published in 1862, 
wherein it is shown that the production or otherwise of bacteria in 
urine rendered alkaline with potash, is perfectly under the control of 
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the operator. If no extraneous germs are introduced, no bacteria 
are produced; whilst, if any germs are introduced, the mere fact of 
raising the temperature to 100® will not prevent their vivifying. 

C. H. P. 

On the Fermentation of Urine. By L. Pasteue and J. Jocbbrt 
(C ompt. rend., Ixxxiii, 5:—8). 

In a recent paper by Musculus, that chemist stated, as the result of 
his experiments, that the ferment of urine has none of the properties 
of an organised ferment, but resembles rather the soluble ferments, 
such as diastase. Experiments made by the authors of the present 

E r lead them to agree with Musculus that there exists a soluble 
ent capable of converting urea into ammonium carbonate. They 
find, however, that whenever urea or urine becomes alkaline, the 
change is accompanied by the development of microscopic organisms. 
Normal urine which does not contain the germs of this organised 
ferment, remains acid indefinitely in contact with air. The expla¬ 
nation of these apparently contradictory facts is as follows:—The 
soluble ferment of Musculus is produced by the organised ferment of 
urea, and it is freely formed, even in the absence of urea, in urinary 
and other liquids in which the organised ferment can live and grow. 

This is the first known example of an organised ferment which 
forms, during its development, a soluble substance capable of pro¬ 
ducing the same fermentation as the organised ferment itself. Such 
is not the case with other ferments. Beer-yeast, for example, pro¬ 
duces a soluble ferment which inverts cane-sugar, but does not act 
like yeast upon glucose. But the urea ferments, both organised and 
soluble, act in the same manner on urea: for the presence of the 
soluble ferment implies the previous existence of the organised, and, 
conversely, the organised ferment in its growth necessarily gives rise 
to the soluble ferment. 

J. R. 

Antiseptic Properties of Borax. By M. Bedoin 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1169). 

Fresh meat corked up in a bottle filled with saturated solution of 
borax, was found fresh 5^ days after, and showed no trace of any 
living organisms, whereas meat similarly corked up with river water, 
was found to give off the peculiar ammoniacal odour of decomposing 
animal substances, and the liquid was full of bacteria in lively 
movement. 


R. R. 
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Testing for Nitric Acid in Natural Waters and other very 
Dilute Solutions thereof. By E. Fresenius (Zeitsch. Anal. 
Chem., 1876, 230—232). 

Kammbber doubts two points in Fresenius* method for determining 
nitric acid in waters and very dilute solutions, depending on distilling 
the water acidified with acetic acid, and collecting the distillate in a 
solution containing potassium iodide and starch and acidified with sul¬ 
phuric acid. He thinks that, in the first place, on warming the water, 
nitrous acid might be formed in consequence of the reduction of 
nitrates by organic matter, and that, therefore, according to this 
method, nitrous acid might be found where it did not pre-exist; and, 
secondly, that nitrous acid present in the water might bo liberated 
by acetic acid, and then, daring the warming of the water, further 
reduced by organic matter to nitric oxide, nitrogen, or ammonia and 
thus be lost, even where it was present in large quantities. 

Plugge {Zeibschr, Anal, Ohem., xiv, 136) has proved that the first 
objection is unfounded, not only as regards natural waters, but even 
with respect to liquids containing large quantities of strongly reducing 
organic substances (grape-sugar, peptone, &c.) ; and Gratama (ibid., 
xiv, 72), had previously shown that Kammerer’s^ assumed reduction of 
nitrates to nitrites by acidifying natural waters containing organic 
matter does not really take place. By a large number of experiments 
made by the author with grape-sugar and humic acid—in which no 
decomposition of the nitrous acid took place—Kiimmerer’s second, 
supposition is shown to be unsupported by evidence. 

It is, of course, necessary that this method should, like any other, be 
applied with due consideration of all conditions ; for Meusel has shown, 
that nitrates dissolved in water are, in presence of carbo-hydrates, 
reduced to nitrites by bacteria, and it is obvious that substances 
could be added to solutions containing nitrous salts, which would 
decompose the acid liberated, or that such substances could exist oven 
in natural waters under abnormal conditions. 

D. B. 

Method for the Analysis of Alkaline Mineral Waters. 

ByE. Fresenius (Zeitschr. Anal. Chem., xv, 221—230). 

The author had occasion to examine, in the course of last year, the 
five mineral wells of Heudorf in Bohemia, and other waters, all of 
which contained sodium bicarbonate, whereby his method mentioned 
in Anleitimg zur quant. Analyse, 6th edit., § 209, &c,, could be again 
tried, when he found that several points required alterations and 
improvements. The following is a complete method of analysing 
alkaline and ferruginous mineral waters. 

a. Determination of Chlorine, Bro^nme, and Iodine mixed, —^About 
2000 grms. of water are evaporated on a water-bath to one quarter 
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of its ori^nal bulk. The solution is filtered, washed, the filtrate 
acidified with nitric acid, precipitated with argentic nitrate and the 
precipitate weighed either as such or after ignition in a stream of 
hydrogen. 

h. Determination of SiMcic Acid^ Iron, Manganese, Alumina, Dime, 
and Magnesia. —About 7000 grms. of water are acidified and evapo¬ 
rated to dryness in large platinum dishes. The residue is moistened 
with hydrochloric acid, water added, the solution warmed, and the 
silicic acid filtered off and washed. After weighing, the silica is 
ignited with ammonium fluoride and sulphuric acid. Any non-volatile 
substances are deducted. The silicic acid filtrate is treated with am¬ 
monia, and the precipitate is filtered after warming and then washed. 
The latter (mostly hydrated ferric oxide) is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, neutralized with ammonium carbonate, boiled and filtered. Should 
ammonia give a precipitate in the filtrate, it is filtered separately, dis¬ 
solved and reprecipitated. The filtrates are put together. The two 
precipitates are again dissolved, the solution treated with chemically 
pure alcohol (free from alumina), ammonia added, and the iron pre¬ 
cipitated with ammonium sulphide. Having thus separated the iron 
from the alumina and the phosphoric acid, the ferrous sulphide pre¬ 
cipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution oxidized with 
nitric acid, precipitated with ammonia, and weighed after ignition as 
ferric oxide. Tlie filtrate from the sulphide is evaporated to dryness 
in a platinum dish, with addition of a solution of sodium carbonate, and 
the residue is heated with nitre. After moistening with water, it is dis¬ 
solved ill hydrochloric acid, and the solution is filtered and precipitated 
with ammonia. Traces of a fiocculent precipitate of aluminium phos¬ 
phate are generally obtained. The filtrates containing the manganese, 
lime, and magnesia are concentrated; the manganese is precipitated 
with ammonium sulphide; the precipitate, after 24 hours, collected on 
a filter, redissolved and repreeipitated; the precipitate mixed with 
sulphur and ignited in a stream of hydrogen ; and the manganese 
weighed as sulphide. The filtrates are evaporated with hydrochloric 
acid, the sulplmr filtered off, and the lime precipitated in tlie filtrate 
with ammonia and ammonium oxalate. The precipitate is redissolved 
and reprecipitated, and finally weighed either as carbonate or oxide. 
The filtrates are evaporatc'd to dryness; the ammonia salts expelled by 
ignition; the residue is moistened with hydrochloric acid and evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, again taken up with hydrochloric acid and water ; and 
the magnesia is precipitated with sodium phosphate and weighed as 
pyrophosphate. 

G. Determivafion of the Sulphuric Acid and the Alkalis —About 
3000 grms. of the water are acidified with hydrochloric acid, evapo¬ 
rated, and the silicic acid filtered ofiT as in h. The filtrate, which must 
not contain much hydrochloric acid, is precipitated at the boiling heat 
by carefully adding barium chloride. The precipitate is first weighed, 
then warmed with hydrochloric acid and thorouglily vrashed The solu¬ 
tion is evaporated to dryness with a few drops of barium chloride 
solution, dissolved in water, filtered, and the precipitate weighed wifh 
the former. The last weight is regarded as the most accurate. 
The filtrate is evaporated to dryness, the residue taken up with water, 
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and the solution boiled with addition of pure milk of lime. The 
filtrate is precipitated with ammonium carbonate and oxalate. The 
filtrate from the precipitate is evaporated to dryness, the ammonia 
expelled by ignition in a platinum dish, and the separation of the mag- 
nesia repeated, using very small quantities of the reagents. After 
expulsion of the ammonia-salts the alkaline chlorides are obtained. 
In order to separate the potassium chloride from the sodium and 
lithium chlorides,'all three are converted in platino-chlorides, and the dry 
percipitate, after treatment with alcohol of 80 vol. p.c., is filtered and 
washed with alcohol. The potassium salt, having been transferred to a 
small tared platinum capsule, the remainder on the filter is dissolved in 
boiling water, evaporated to dryness, and weighed at 130°. To test the 
purity of the potassium-platino-chloride, it is again treated with water, 
platinum chloride and alcohol as above mentioned. The last weight is 
regarded as the most accurate. The quantity of sodium chloride is 
obtained by deducting the quantity of potassium chloride and lithiam 
chloride (determined by the method described below) from the total 
sum of alkaline chlorides. Traces of alkaline earths, if present, must 
be determined and deducted from the total alkaline chlorides. 

d. Determination of the Garhonic Acid ,—The process as described in 
Anleitung zur quant. Analyse, 6 Aufl., p. 436, 4c., is used. 

e. Determination of the Solid Desidue .—About 500—1000 grms. are 
evaporated in a tared platinum dish on a water-bath, and the residue is 
dried at 180® and weighed. It is treated with water and hydrochloric 
acid, then with excess of sulphuric acid, evaporated to dryness, and 
ignited for some time with addition of solid ammonium carbonate, so as 
to convert the acid sulpthates of the alkalis in neutral sulphates (till 
constant in weight). 

The solid residue of ferruginous waters is best determined with the 
water of bottles in. which the iron has been completely deposited 
as hydrated ferric oxide by the action of the air. The solution is 
filtered and the filtrate treated as in the preceding case. The pre¬ 
cipitate is dissolved in nitric acid; silicic acid if present is determined 
and added. The’nitric acid solution is evaporated—the residue ignited, 
treated with water and ammonium carbonate, then heated moderately 
and weighed; and the weight is added to that obtained by weighing the 
solid residue of the filtrate at The ferric oxide, &c., is treated 

with nitric and sulphuric acids, evaporated and ignited. The weight 
obtained is added to the weight of sulphates. 

/. Determination of Iodine, Bromine, Lithium {Manganese), Ba/rium, 
and Strontium .—About 60 litres are evaporated in a tinned copper still 
to about 4 or 5 litres, the alkaline liquid is filtered and the residue 
washed with hot water until the washings are free from alkali. The 
residue is also tested in the spectrum until a lithium line is no longer 
visible. The solution a serves for determining iodine, bromine, and 
lithium, and the residue S for determining the (manganese) barium 
and strontium. 

a. The solution is evaporated and alcohol (95 p. c.) added, with con¬ 
stant mixing; the filtered residue is boiled three times with the 
alcohol; and the alcoholic solution is distilled over, with addition of 
two drops of strong potash-ley. The residne is dissolved in water, 
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evaporated, and again treated with alcoliol of 96 p. c. The solution 
is redistilled and the residue again treated as above. An alcoholic 
solution is thus obtained which contains all the iodine and bromine, 
but only traces of alkaline chloride. The solution is evaporated in a 
platinum dish with addition of two drops of potash-ley, and the residue, 
after gentle ignition, is extracted with boiling water. If the solution 
be coloured brownish it is again evaporated with two drops of potash- 
ley and a small quantity of nitre, and the residue is again heated 
moderately. The solution, now colourless, is treated with carbon 
bisulphide and acidified with dilute sulphuric acid; a small quantity 
of a solution of nitrous acid in sulphuric acid is then added, with 
agitation ; and the violet-coloured carbon disulphide is washed out. 
The iodine is determined in this liquid with a very dilute solution 
of sodium thiosulphate. From the solution left after washing out the 
iodiferous carbon disulphide, bromine and chlorine are precipitated in 
the form of silver-compounds, and the bromine is determined by deduct¬ 
ing the weight obtained by heating weighed quantities of the bromo- 
chloride of silver in a stream of chlorine. The filtrate from the silver- 
compounds is treated with hydrochloric acid and filtered, and the filtrate 
is set aside. 

For the delermination of lithium (a) the three residues left by the 
treatment with alcohol (h), the two incinerated filters through which 
the solution (free from organic matter) of the alkaline metals was 
filtered, and (c) the solution which was obtained after separating the 
excess of silver, are used. The three are mixed together with water 
and then hydrochloric acid is added and the solution evaporated. The 
residue is treated with absolute alcohol and filtered, and the residue is 
boiled with small quantities of strong alcohol until either the residue of 
sodium chloride, or the evaporated residue of the last alcoholic extract, 
no longer gives a lithium-spectrum. The alcoholic filtrates are dis¬ 
tilled off, the residue dissolved in water, with addition of two drops of 
hydrochloric acid, the solution is evaporated, and the treatment with 
absolute alcohol twice repeated, adding to the last alcohol used half 
its volume of ether, and always testing the residues by the spectrum. 
The ethereal-alcoholic solution is now distilled off; the residue 
moistened with water; hydrochloric acid added; the liquid again 
evaporated to dryness ; the residue taken up with water; and to remove 
small portions of phosphoric acid which may have gone over into the 
solution, two drops of iron solution are added. Pure milk of lime is 
next added in slight excess, the mixture boiled, and the precipitate 
(mainly magnesium hydrate) filtered and washed with hot water 
until it no longer shows a lithium reaction. The filtrate is precipi¬ 
tated with ammonium oxalate, and the precipitate washed, ignited, dis¬ 
solved, evaporated and tested for lithium. If a reaction be still 
obtained, the solution is again precipitated and filtered. The filtrate or 
filtrates are evaporated to drynoss; the ammonia salts expelled; the resi¬ 
due moistened with hydrochloric acid; water added; the solution evapo¬ 
rated to dryness on a water-bath; and the treatment with milk of lime, 
&c., repeated, using small quantities of the reagents and constantly test¬ 
ing the separated precipitates for lithium. Having expelled the ammonia 
salts a second time, moistened with hydrochloric acid and evaporated, 
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the lithium is separated as lithium phosphate, according to the method 
mentioned in Zeitschr. Anal, Ohem,^ i, 42. The precipitate is then 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and tested to find out whether the dilute 
solution gives with excess of ammonia a small precipitate in the cold. 
If such be the case, it i«^ redissolved in hydrochloric acid, precipitated 
with ammonia, filtered, weighed, and deducted from the lithium phos¬ 
phate obtained. The filtrate from the phosphate is tested for caesium 
and rubidium. 

The residue insoluble in water is treated with water in a large por¬ 
celain dish, and hydrochloric acid (with five drops of sulphuric acid) 
added. Solids adhering to the copper still are removed by treatment 
with acetic acid, and the whole is evaporated to dryness. The residue 
is treated with hydrochloric acid and water; the silicic acid, &c., 
filtered off; the precipitate boiled with sodium carbonate, until the 
silicic acid is dissolved ; the solution filtered; and the residue washed, 
incinerated and fused with sodium carbonate. The fused mass is boiled 
with water, filtered, washed, and dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid ; 
the solution is evaporated; and the residue is taken up with water 
and a few drops of hydrochloric acid. The solution is then precipitated 
with a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid, left to settle, filtered, and the 
filtrate is treated with three vols. of alcohol. If a precipitate is formed, 
it is strontium sulphate or calcium sulphate. The filtered barium sul¬ 
phate is, after washing, brought into a funnel closed at the bottom by a 
tap, and treated with a concentrated solution of ammonium carbonate. 
After 12 hours the tap is opened, the liquid run out very slowly, the pre¬ 
cipitate washed and treated with very dilute nitric acid—to remove any 
strontium mixed therewith—then washed with water, dried, ignited and 
weighed as pure barium sulphate. The filtrate from the silicic acid is 
diluted with water, treated while warm with sulphuretted hydrogen— 
to remove traces of tin gone over into the solution—the filtrate is thou 
boiled with nitric acid, the precipitate dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
the ferric oxide separated by precipitation as basic salt, and the filtrate 
supersaturated with ammonia. In the solution, filtered, if necessary, 
the manganese is precipitated with ammonium sulphide, and the lime 
in the filtrate precipitated with ammonia and carbonate of ammonia. 
The filtered and washed precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid (adding 
the above-mentioned nitric acid solution containing strontium), and 
evaporated in a retort on a sand-bath, exhausting the moisture by 
means of an air pump. The residue is then treated with not too large 
a quantity of ether and alcohol, so as to dissolve the nitrate of calcium. 
The residue is dissolved in water, evaporated to a small bulk, and a 
concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate (1 in 4) added in excess. 
After 12 hours the solution is filtered through a small filter (the above- 
mentioned strontium precipitate obtained by the treatment with 
alcohol is added to the same), and after washing with ammonium sul¬ 
phate, dried and ignited as sulphate. 

g. Determination of the Phosphoric Acid ,—The phosphoric acid might 
be estimated in the determination of the ferric oxide, alumina, &c., 
in h or in /. It is best, however, to determine it in a separate por¬ 
tion of the water. About 6 litres are evaporated with hydrochloric 
acid, the silicic acid is separated, the filtrate evaporated with nitric 
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acid to dryness, the residue dissolved in nitric acid and water, preci¬ 
pitated with a nitric acid solution of ammonium molybdate and the 
phosphoric acid determined as pyrophosphate of magnesia. 

h. Detenmnation of the Nitric Acid and Ammonia, —If nitric acid and 
ammonia are present in determinable quantiti^ the method mentioned 
in Anl, zur quant, anai, 5 Aufl., pp. 696 and 697 is used. If the 
water contained large quantities of organic substances, it is better to 
replace the soda-ley necessary to expel the ammonia by magnesia. 

I). B. 

Analysis of Sulphuretted Waters. ByR. Freseniijs 
(Zeitschr. Anal. Chem., xiv, 321—324). 

I. Estimation of Hydrogen Sulphide, —Grravimetrically. A quantity 
of the water was collected directly in a bottle containing excess of 
cupric chloride and hydrochloric acid, and allowed to rest; the resulting 
precipitate filtered off, oxidised by a hydrochloric acid solution of 
bromine, and precipitated with barium chloride after removal of excess 
of acid. 

Volumetrically. A sufficient quantity (found by previous experi¬ 
ment) of iodine-solution was placed in a 500 c.c. flask, and the water 
added until the colour disappeared. 5 c.c. of thin starch-paste were 
now introduced and subsequently sufficient iodine-solution to just 
produce a blue colour. Finally the liquid was made up to the mark 
with distilled water from a burette. The volume of the water taken 
is easily calculated, and from this the weight, on multiplying by the 
specific gravity. A correction must be made for the iodine required 
to produce a colour. The results of the two methods agree. 

II. Estimation (f the Organw Matter. —To prove the presence of 
volatile fatty acids, a large quantity of water was evaporated to a small 
bulk, filtered, neutralised with sulphuric acid, and then slightly 
acidified. It was now distilled, the distillate neutralised with baryta, 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue twice treated with warm 
absolute alcohol. The alcoholic solution obtained left, on evaporation, 
a residue which dissolved in water, and when subsequently dried and 
gently heated with sulphuric acid, gave off an acid vapour and smell of 
volatile fatty acids. 

For the quantitative estimation of the remaining organic substances 
a quantity of water was evaporated and the well dried residue exhausted 
with alcohol. This gave a solution a and a residue h. The solution a 
left on evaporation a residue which dissolved in water, save a trace of 
resin. This was dissolved in alcohol, evaporated, dried, and weighed. 
The water solution was mixed with h. 

h was treated with water, acidified with sulphuric acid and warmed 
to expel carbonic acid. Lead oxide was then added, the substance dried, 
mixed with excess of lead chromate and an organic analysis made. The 
resulting GO 2 (0’2324 grams) was calculated as humus substance 
( = 0-1093). 

F. J. L. 
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The Analysis of Nitrates. By F. Jean 
(Bull. Soo. Chim. [2], xxv, 10—23). 

Thr author discusses the different methods which hare been proposed 
for determining the quantity of nitric acid in commercial nifcratds, 
manures, &c,, the precautions which have to be taken, and the results 
which he has obtained. 

C. S. 

A Test for Free Hydrochloric Acid in Presence of a Metallic 
Chloride. By J. Lowe nth al (Zeitschr. Anal. Chem., xiv, 306 
—307). 

That dioxide of lead is a sensitive test for free hydrochloric acid has 
been previously shown (J. pr. Ixxxv, 321 and 401). It is further 

found to be without action on chlorides of the formula MCI, but to 
liberate chlorine from ferric and stannic chlorides. Calcium chloride 
solution boiled with lead dioxide remains unchanged, but upon the 
addition of phosphoric acid, chlorine is evolved. This falsifies the state¬ 
ment of Richters and Junker (IHngLpolyt. J., ccxi, 31), that phosphoric 
acid does not liberate chlorine from chlorides. 

F. J. L. 

Estimation of Lithium by the Spectroscope. By H. Ballman 
(Z eitschr. Anal. Chem., xiv, 297—801). 

Upon diluting a solution of lithium chloride, a point is finally reached 
at which the spectroscopic line Li^ disappears. Theoretically this limit 
is constant; pract^'cally it varies slightly. Experiments showed that if a 
solution of lithium chloride be diluted until the line Li^ disappears, there 
is then contained in every 3345 c.c. of this solution 1*0 mg. of the 
salt. The flame and spectroscope should be fixed, and the solution 
introduced into the flame upon a cylindrical (not conical) spiral of pla¬ 
tinum, after being dried by approximation to the burner. In estimating 
the lithium in solutions of unknown strength only a portion of the 
solution need be diluted to the extinction point. The lithium must 
exist as chloride. The presence of calcium chloride interferes with the 
reading of the extinction-point. Other metals possessing characteristic 
spectra may also be estimated in this manner. 

F. J. L. 

New Method of Separating Nickel and Cobalt. 

By A. Guyaed (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 509). 

The nickel and cobalt are separated in the usual way from the metals 
associated with them, and then both are precipitated with a very slight 
excess of ammonium sulphide; the bulk of the liquid containing the 
suspended sulphides is increased by the addition of water, and then a 
dilute solution of potassium cyanide added carefully, so as to avoid 
excess. The nickel sulphide being completely and readily soluble in 
cold very dilute solution of potassium cyanide, and the cobalt sulphide 
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being perfectly insoluble in that medium, it is easy to see the progress 
of the reaction by the clearing of the liquid, in which the cobalt sulphide 
floats in detached particles. The liquid is then filtered, the cobalt 
sulphide being collected and estimated in the usual way. 

The filtrate containing the nickel is thipn slightly acidulated with 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, whereby the nickel cyanide is thrown 
down; this is then collected on a filter, washed and ignited, and the 
nickel oxide is weighed. 

The nickel oxide is frequently contaminated with silica, which, in 
accurate work, must of course be removed before weighing. 

0. H. P. 


Action of Zinc on Solutions of Cobalt. By Lecoq 
DE Boisbaudra^ (Bull Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 538). 

It is found that although cobalt is not precipitated from its solutions 
by metallic zinc, the presence of a metal easily reduced by zinc deter¬ 
mines the precipitation of the cobalt. Lead and copper both act in 
this way, the latter in particular; cadmium does not. The solution 
should be very nearly neutral for copper to produce the maximum 
efPect; if the liquid is very acid, the copper alone is deposited. In a 
solution rendered very basic by lengthened contact with zinc, the 
cobalt is not only no longer precipitated, but actually redissolves, at 
the same time an insoluble subsalt of copper is produced. The addi¬ 
tion of a very minute quantity of acid again decolorises the solution. 
The cobalt is reduced to the metallic state ; the metallic sponge is at 
first attacked by hydrochloric acid, but the action soon ceases, which 
indicates an intimate admixture of the copper and cobalt. One speci¬ 
men retained four-fifths of its cobalt after immersion for 48 hours in 
strong hydrochloric acid. 

The presence of a definite quantity of copper-salt is necessary, for if 
the amount present is too small, only part of the cobalt is reduced; a 
fui*ther addition of copper-salt determines a further separation of 
cobalt. 

C. H. P. 

Estimation of Carbon Bisulphide, Copper, and Caustic Alkalis 
by means of Potassium Xanthate. By E. A. Grete (Deut. 
Cbcm. Ges. Ber., ix, 921—924). 

The author bases his volumetric method of analysis on the reaction 
between cupric salts and xantbates, previously employed by Vogel for 
the detection of carbon bisulphide in coal gas. 

Garhon bisulphide is estimated by first converting it into potassium 
xanthate by the known method, and adding theret o a. solution of copper 
of known strength until a precipitate is no longer produced. The 
copper xanthate thrown down settles well after agitation, so that the 
end of the reaction is easily recognised. Excess of caustic potash 
remaining after the formation of xanthate must be neutralised with 
acid potassium tartrate, or, better, sodium bicarbonate, before adding 
the copper solution. 

2 o 2 
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The copper solution is made by dissolving 3168 grams of copper, in 
the form of pure sulphate, in water, adding sodium and pot^sium 
tartrate and sodium carbonate in sufficient quantity to redissolve the 
precipitate first thrown drown, and making up the volume to 1 litre. 
Caustic alkalis and ammonia must be avoided, as they interfere with 
the correctness of the results. 1 c.c. of this solution corresponds with 
0*0076 gram of carbon bisulphide. 

Copper is estimated by the converse process, namely, by dissolving 
it, in the form of soluble salt, in water, adding to the solution sodium 
carbonate and sodium and potassium tartrate, and precipitating with 
a solution of a xanthate of known strength. The results are accu¬ 
rate. 

Caustic alkalis are estimated by dissolving them in as dry a state as 
possible in absolute alcohol, converting them into xanthates by the 
addition of carbon bisulphide, and titrating with copper solution. 

J. R. 

Influence of certain Salts and of Lime in Saccharimetry. 

By A. Muntz (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1334—1336). 

The rotatory power of a solution of cane-sugar is affected by certain 
substances which have themselves no action on polarised light or on 
sugar. Salts of the alkalis and alkaline earths reduce the rotatory 
power in very varying degrees, whilst salts of the heavy metals, such 
as zinc and lead, have little or no effect. 

A large number of salts, including the sulphates, nitrates, and 
acetates of sodium, potassium, ammonium, and magnesium, the phos¬ 
phates of sodium, potassium, and ammonium, chlorate, sulphite, and 
hyposulphite of s'odium, the chlorides of calcium, magnesium, barium, 
&c., must be present in large proportion to produce a marked effect, 
as much as 20—30 parts to 100 parts of sugar being required to 
reduce the deviation 3 or 4 degrees. Other salts, as sodium borate, 
carbonate, and chloride, potassium carbonate, &c., have a greater 
influence. 

Neutral lead acetate, even in the proportion of 25 grams to 100 c.c. 
of sugar-solution, does not affect the rotatory power. Lime, however, 
reduces it considerably. 

The author concludes, from the results of his observations,—(1) that 
though the presence of salts in raw sugars tends to falsify the results 
of polarimetric analysis, the errors thus introduced are in most cases 
so small that they may be neglected; (2) that sodium carbonate or 
sulphate should not be employed to precipitate excess of lead from 
sugar-solutions, as is done by some chemists; (3) that load acetate, 
even in excess, is without influence on the rotatory power of sugar. 

_ J. R. 

Detection of Sulphur in Organic Compounds. By H. Vohl 
(D ent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 875—877). 

In a paper on methenyldiphenyldiamine contributed to the Berlin 
Chemical Society (Berichte, ix, 456), Weith stated that, for the detec- 
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tion of sulphur, he had used a method published by Bunseu (Ann, 
Ghim, FJmrm,^ cxxxviii, 226), and afterwards by Sohonn (Z&jj^ohr. f 
Ghem,y 1869, 664), which consisted in heating the substance with 
sodium, and testing for the sodium sulphide with sodium nitro- 
prusside. 

Vohl observes that as this method had been used and published by 
him as early as 1863 (Ding, polyt, clxviii, 49; Zeitschr, f. Anal. 
Ghem.f ii, 442; Jahresh, f, Ghem.y 1863, 777'), it could not have origi¬ 
nated with either Bunsen or Schonn, the former having mentioned it 
for the first time in 1866, and the latter in 1869. 

H. H. B. S. 

Estimation of Anthracene in Coal Tar. By Carl Nicol 
(Zeitchr. Anal. Chem., xiv, 318—321). 

The method, like that of Luck (Zeitschr. Anal, Ghem,, xii, 347, and 
xiii, 251), depends upon the insolubility of anthraquinone in cold 
dilute acetic acid. 

About 10 to 20 grams of the tar are placed in a retort, which is 
connected with a U-tube contained in a paraffin bath at 200°. The 
retort is gradually heated, the temperature being slowly raised until 
all volatile matters have passed over. Care must be taken to prevent 
bumping, and also the condensation of the distillate upon the top and 
neck of the retort. Finally, there remains in the retort a porous mass, 
and in the U-tube all the volatile constituents whose boiling point is 
above 200®. The portion of the neck containing condensed substance 
is cut off, ground up, and the pieces inserted in the U-tube. The dis¬ 
tillate is now completely dissolved by repeated warming with acetic 
acid. Oxidation is proceeded with by means of chromic acid accord¬ 
ing to the directions of Luck, and the anthraquinone thus formed is 
precipitated by water and collected on a filter. 

F. J. L. 


Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Guano. By C. Schumann 
(ibid,, 301—303).—The guano is boiled in dilute nitric acid (1 in 10) 
for half-an-hour, the liquid diluted, and filtered, and the phosphoric 
acid determined in a portion of the filtrate by the molybdenum 
method. This process saves heating the guano to redness, or fusing 
with chlorates to destroy organic matter, and gives accurate results. 

Rotatory Power of Grape Sugar. By F. Hoppe-Seyler 
(ibid., 303—306).—The rotation of sugar varying, according to 
different experimenters, from 50® to 57®, experiments were made with 
great care on sugar obtained from diabetic urine and purified by 
repeated crystallisation from alcohol. The average of the rotations 
obtained was (for sodium colour) 564; the rotary constant 1773. The 
rotary constant does not vary with the concentration of the liquid. 

An Arrangement for essentially accelerating Filtration with 
the Air-pump. By W. Hbmpel (ibid., 308).—This consists in 
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etching xtpon the funnel fine lines running from shout 9—12 mm. 
beneatlythe edge of the filter paper down to the stem. 

Precipitation of Zinc by Hydrogen Sulphide in Presence of 
Hydro-potassic Sulphate. By G. Seelb.ous’v(Z eitschr,AnalGhetn.y 
316).—From a solution which contains hydro-potassic sulphate, and 
has a strong acid reaction, zinc is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide. 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid as a Test for Molybdic Acid. 

By F. VON Kobell 317.)—This test, attributed to Schonn and 

Maschke, the author made known in 1831; more fully in 1838 in his 
“ Outlines of Mineralogy.’’ 

Note on Water Analysis. By S. W. Rich {Ghem. News^ xxxiii, 
235).—In the estimation of free and albuminoid ammonia in waters 
containing but small quantities thereof, the various distillates are col¬ 
lected and redistilled, whereby the whole of the ammonia is obtained 
in a small quantity of liquid, and therefore more accurately deter¬ 
mined. 

Estimation of Tannin by Muntz and Ramspacher’s Method. 

By H. R. Pkocteb (ibid,, 245).—It is found that the raw hide used 
in this method absorbs largo quantities both of gallic acid and of 
hydrochloric acid. 

On the Action of certain kinds of Filters on Organic Sub¬ 
stances. By J. A. Wanklyn {ibid,, pp. 4, 11, 24).—Solutions of 
sulphate of quinine, and of hydrochloride of morphine and strychnine 
were found to be completely absorbed by a silicated carbon filter 
after repeated filtration. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Fertilisers. By A. H. 

Ohestek (ibid,, 255).—The authors analyses by the magnesia 
method agree with those by the molybdenum process. 

Notes on Blowpipe Analysis. By H. B. Ooenwall (Ml, xxxiv, 
27).—^Von Koboll’s potassic iodide and sulphur mixture, used as a test 
for bismuth, constitutes a delicate test for lead, even in presence of the 
former. Mercury-compounds, the sulphides of arsenic and antimony, 
and cadmium compounds, which give a similar yellow sublimate, may 
be removed by preliminary treatment with a moderate oxidising flame. 

F. J. L. 


Technical Chemistry. 

Practical and Theoretical Study of Green, Blue, and Violet 
Xntramaiine. By B. Dollpus and F. Goppblsbodee (Dingl. 
Polyt. J., ccxi, 337—348, and 431—444). 

In the first part of their paper the authors give a brief history of 
ultramarine. Since Tassaert and Knhlmann, in 1814, observed the 
formation of a blue substance, the former in Boda>kilns and the 
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latter in calcanation-kilns, synthetical and analytical inves^gations 
relating to it haye been carried on. Improvements have beeniaade 
in the various analytical methods, and since Vauquelin regardea the 
artificial products as being identical with the natural ultramarine 
(lazulite), the authors think it advisable to subject the latter to a new 
analytical investigation, which they intend to do, as soon as a sufficient 
quantity of this rare mineral can be obtained. 

About fifty years ago Guimet began to prepare ultramarine on a 
large scale; Gmelin followed him, and published his results, but 
although, since 1827, the manufacture of this article has been greatly 
modified, our knowledge of the chemical constitution of the different 
ultramarines, in spite of the valuable discoveries of Unger and R. Hoff¬ 
mann, is still very limited. 

It is well known that the most essential elements composing the 
ultramarines are aluminium, sodium, sulphur, and oxygen. Iron, 
calcium, potassium, and magnesium are occasionally present. On 
examining the three ultramarines in the spectrum, the sodium line 
alone is visible; the lines of potassium and the other metals are not 
seen, even when the ultramarine is decomposed with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, filtered, and the filtrate evaporated. To show the 
potassium lino a careful separation of the different metals would have 
to be made, in order to obtain a mixture of the alkaline chlorides in a 
pure and concentrated state. Nitrogen could not bo found in either 
of the three different qualities. 

Brunner’s views with regard to the chemical constitution of blue 
ultramarine are, that this substance is a compound of aluminium sili¬ 
cate with sodium sulphate and sulphide. Breunlin considers it a 
double silicate of aluminium and sodium in combination with five 
equivalents of sodium sulphide. To solve the question whether ultra- 
marine could be obtained without the presence of silicic acid, Buchner 
calcined a mixture of sodium, aluminium, sulphur, and coal, and a 
second mixture containing, in addition to the above substances, silicic 
acid. After the calcination the mixture of AhOcNae -f 6S + 30 had 
a light blue colour; the soda-alum contained silicic acid. The mix¬ 
ture of AhOeNae 4- bS + 30 4 2Si02 had assumed a dark blue colour. 

Ritter has found that the gases evolved from blue ultramarine by 
acids contain sulphurous acid. He separates the sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the acid, by retaining it in a hydrochloric acid solution of tartar 
emetic, or arsenious acid. W. Stein concludes from his investigations 
that ultramarine contains sulphurous acid, but not thiosulphuric acid, 
and that neither sulphites nor thiosulphates are necessary in its com¬ 
position. He thinks that the colour is due to black aluminium sulphide^ 
which is formed at high temperatures by the action of sodium sul|fiiide 
on aluminium, and therefore considers ultramarine not as a chemical 
compound, but as a mere mixture, the blue colour being caused by the 
optical properties of the substances composing the mixture. Aluminium 
sulphide is but very little known, and if it were contained in ultra- 
marine, the latter would behave differently to chlorine. According to 
Gentell, aluminium chloride is not formed by the action of a stream of 
chlorine at a high temperature on ultramarine; under the same condi¬ 
tions the authors could convert only a small portion of the aluminium 
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into tldi chloride. Can we conclude from this that the aluminium is 
preseipit as a silicate, or as a double compound of aluminium silicate 
with^odium silicate, in both cases combined with sulphur compounds P 
Or is the oxygen partly replaced by the sulphur ? Contrary to 
Guignet’s statements the authors could not find free sulphur by digest¬ 
ing ultramarine with carbon disulphide. 

R. Hoffmann mentions that, on heating the aluminium silicate con- 
tained in the raw materials to a point at which the mass begins to 
soften, it combines with exactly a sufficient quantity of the sulphur 
compounds, melted in atomic proportions, to form the chemical 
molecule of ultramarine. The excess of sodium persulphide is 
absorbed by the ultramarine, and retained mechanically. If at this 
stage of the operation the influence of air is prevented, we obtain after 
cooling, in that part of the mass which is poor in silicic acid, white 
ultramarine, while in the part rich in silicic acid a product of a greenish- 
blue colour is obtained. As in the usual method the mass is cooled 
slowly, an oxidation results, the mass poor in silica being green, that 
rich in silica assuming a blue colour, and the excess of persulphide 
being converted into sulphate. Hoffmann distinguishes a siliciferous 
ultramarine decomposible by alum, called pure blue, and a reddish- 
blue ultramarine rich in silicic acid and not decomposible by alum. 
The proportion of aluminium oxide and silicic acid is, in the case of 
the former 1 : 1*28, of the latter 1 : 1*7. In a sample of green ultra¬ 
marine the authors found the proportions 1 : 1*16, of blue ultramarine, 
1 : 1*57, violet 1 : 1*83; the quantities of sulphur in the three colours 
were, after deducting iron, magnesium, calcium, gypsum, water, and 
kaolin, in the green 7*7 per cent., in the blue (DM) 13*4 per cent., 
and in the violet (VR 24) 12*4 per cent. 

Quantitative Analysis of the Ultramarines .—For the determination of 
the sulphur, Hoffmann used potassium chlorate mixed with potassium 
and sodium carbonates, at the same time allowing caustic potash to 
act on the mixture. For determining the aluminium and silicic acid, 
the authors used bromine and dilute hydrochloric acid. Alumina, 
&c., was determined as usual; the alkalis were determined in the solu¬ 
tion previously used for estimating the sulphur of the sulphuric acid. 
The excess of baryta, after filtering off the sulphate, was precipitated 
with ammonium carbonate, and the filtered solution evaporated and 
ignited. The residue was treated with water, the magnesium filtered 
off, the filtrate evaporated with sulphuric acid, and the residue again 
ignited with ammonium carbonate to convert the potassium bisulphate 
into sulphate. .The lime sulphate was extracted with sodium thio¬ 
sulphate and precipitated with ammonium oxalate. The lime oxalate 
was titrated and checked by a determination of the lime as carbonate. 
In the determination of the sulphur a •jr h (after oxidation with 
bromine, &c.), and from SO, the sulphur was precipitated by ammo¬ 
nium carbonate and barium chloride added only to the filtrate. The 
sulphur from S 2 O 2 could not be determined in this manner, as the 
solution did not allow heat to be applied, and as, in the cold, an incom¬ 
plete precipitation takes place. 

The composition of the clay residue was the following: 100 parts 
contain— 
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CJreen. Blue DM. Violefc VBlNl. 

Silicic acid. 62*471 52*846 49*582 

Aluminium oxide .. 13*118 41*230 41*179 

Iron oxide.. 34*410 5*922 9*239 


99*999 99*998 100*000 

The clay residue was determined by decomposing the ultramarines 
with hydrochloric acid, evaporating the filtrate, again treating residue 
with hydrochloric acid (dilute), filtering, and washing. The residue 
on the filter was dried, and boiled with soda together with the filter: 

Green. Blue. Violet. 

Kaolin. 0*526 per cent. 3*039 per. cent. 4*673 per cent. 

Silicic acid,. 0*276 „ 1*606 „ 2*254 „ 


In the residue from the violet, 0*127 p.c. of CaO was found. 

The water was determined at 120®, and also, according to Hoffmann's 
method, passing the gases through a layer of granulated copper and 
absorbing them by calcium chloride. 

Obtained— 

I. Drying at 120® :— 


Green. 

(1.) 0*686 per cent. 
(2.) 0*940 „ 

Hoffmann’s method: 
4*884 per cent. 


Blue. 

2*024 per cent. 


4*904 per cent. 


Violet. 

(1.) 6*419 per cent. 
(2.) 6 337 „ 


(1.) 11*614 per cent. 
(2.) 11*460 


Results of the Analyses of the Three Different Colours of Ultramarine 
used at the Works of Dollfm-Mieg^ and Co, 


Green. 

Silicic acid. 36*770 

Aluminium oxide .. 31*499 

Iron oxide. 0*181 

Sodium oxide. 13 401 

Potassium oxide.... 0*408 

Magnesium oxide .. traces 

Calcium oxide .... traces 

Sulphuric acid .... 0*693 

Sulphurous acid.... 0*405 

Thiosulphuric acid.. — 

Sodium sulphide .. 8*592 

Free sulphur. 3*310 

Lime sulphate. traces 


Water according tol 
H.H./ 

100*215 


Blue (DM). 

Tiolet (VB24). 

37-868 

22-305 

24-285 

12-790 

0-180 

0-420 

12-009 

6-855 

0-063 

0-606 

0-225 

— 

1-104 

1-004 

0-780 

0-764 

0-621 

1-742 

6-682 

1-255 

7-929 

3-188 

traces 

41-814 

4-904 

11-537 

96-550 

104-180 
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Bemm ^ Analyeea of Three JDiffei^ent Ultramari/neef taking into 
*> account the gwmtity of Kaolin, 



Green. 

Blue (D.M.) 

Violet (VE24). 

Silicic acid. 

S6-494 

86-262 

20-051 

Aluminium oxide .. 

31-480 

23-032 

10-918 

Iron „ 

— 

(kaolin, see below) 


Sodium „ 

13-401 

12-009 

6-855 

Potassium „ 

0-480 

— 

— 

Magnesium „ 

traces 

0-063 

0-506 

Calcium „ 

traces 

0-225 

— 

Sulphmric acid .. 

0-693 

1-104 

1-004 

Sulphurous „ 

0*405 

0-780 

0-764 

Thiosulphuric acid*. 

— 

0*621 

1-742 

Sodium sulphide ., 

8-592 

6-582 

1-255 

Free sulphur 

8-310 

7-929 

3-188 

Lime sulphate 

traces 

traces 

41-814 

Water 

4-884 

4-904 

11-537 

Kaolin 

0-526 

3-039 

4-546 


100-215 

96*550 

104-180 

residue of the kaolin contained 

:— 


Silicic acid. 

52-471 

68*846 

49-582 

Aluminium oxide ., 

13-118 

41*230 

41-179 

Iron. 

34-410 

5*922 

9-239 


Iron oxide i;eplaces tlie aluminium oxide according to the atomic 
proportions. 

100 parts of the ultramarines free from iron, magnesium, calcium, 
lime sulphate, water and kaolin contain— 


Green. Blue. 


Violet. 


SiUoio acid. 38-494 (I’OO) 41-058 (106) 

Alumipimp oxide .... 33-152 (1-39) 26-078 (109) 

Sodium „ .... 14-185 (1-04) 13-607 (100) 

VotaBsium „ .... 0'606 (— ) — (—) 

Sulphuric acid. 0-731 (100) 1-250 (1 71) 

SulphurouB .. 0-427 (l OO) 0-883 (2 06) 

Thiotulphuric acid.... — ( — ) 0-703 (I'OO) 

Sodium sulphide. 9 063 (3-lo) 7-452 (2 62) 

Free sulphur. 3-491 (l OO) 8 977 (2-50) 


43-801 (1-13) 
23-850 (I-OO) 
14-975 (I-IO) 

- (-) 

2- 193 (3-00) 

1- 669 (3-90) 

3- 806 (6-40) 

2- 841 (I-OO) 
6-964 (1-99) 


99-999 ( — ) 


99-998 ( — ) 100-098 ( — ) 


100 parte contain therefore:— 
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Silicon. 

Green. 

17-963 


Blue PM). V 

19-160 

loiiNQns 

Aluminium. *. 

17-702 

! Total sodium 

13-925 

/ Total > 
^ Na- 
^ 14-483> 

12-73$ 

Sodium from NagO 

10-487 j 

[ including Na 
from NagS — 

^ 16-882. i 

1 10-088 j 

1 11 - 110 ^ 

Potassium. 

0-420 


— 


— 

Sulphur e. from SO 3 

0-292“^ 


0-500"! 


0-877"! 

Sulphur e. from SOg 
Sulphur d, from SgOg 

0-213 1 

Total sulphur 
^ - 7-714 

0*441 

0-469 

Total 

1 8 — 

0*834 

2*536 

Sulphur a. from NagS 

3-718 

3-057 

13-414 

1*165 

Prcf) sulphur h . 

3-491^ 


8-977 J 

1 

6*964^ 

Sodium from NagS.. 

5-345 


4-395 


1*676 

Oxygen . 

40-363 


38-984 


41-748 


99-994 


99 996 


100-085 


?otal \ 
fa- ) 
2-786/ 


Total 
S - 
12-376 


Oxygen in aluminium oxide.. 
„ „ sodium „ .. 

jpotassium • • 

,, disposable for the sul¬ 
phur compounds .. 
Total quantity of oxygen .... 
„ „ sulphur u, h , 

C) ci/) 6 .... 
Proportion of the quantity of 
sulphur to the quantity of 
oxygen disposable for the 
compounds with the sul¬ 
phur. 

Proportion of the quantity of 
sulphur to the total quantity 
of oxygen . 


15-450 

8-648 

0-086 

12-153 

3-509 

11115 

3-865 

21-179 

40-363 

23-322 

38-984 

26-768 

41-748 

7-714 

13-444 

12-376 

: 2-740 

1 : 1-730 

1 : 2-160 

: 5-200 

1 : 2-900 

1 : 3-300 


The following table shows the action of different reagents on the 
three ultramarines, with special reference to the rapidity of the decom¬ 
position. 0 indicates no reaction. 1. Slow action. 2. Somewhat 
quicker. 3. Quick. 4. Very quick. 
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Very dilute hydrochloric acid evolves traces of sulphuretted hydr^hen 
and decolorises the three ultramarines after the lapse of five minutes. 
Potassium ferrocyanide does not act on the colourless solutions; the 
ferricyanide indicates only a slight green reaction. This fact shows 
that the iron of the ultramarines does not exist as a substitution-element 
of aluminium, because it remains undissolved even after treatment with 
concentrated acid, whereas the aluminium dissolves. The decomposition- 
product of the violet colour formed a powder, and that of the green 
and blue colours a gelatinous mass. Citric acid forms with the blue 
colour a body of a dirty white colour, with the violet a dirty yellowish- 
white substance, the filtrate of both being colourless. Oxalic acid 
readily decomposes the violet but acts only slowly on the green and 
blue colours, evolving H 2 S, with the former also SO 2 . When heat is 
applied, more rapid reactions are obtained. A cold alcoholic solution 
of picric acid does not alter the three colours. A cold and dilute alum 
solution evolves with the green colour sulpliuretted hydrogen, the blue 
and violet appearing unaltered. After some time, however, the blue 
pigment evolves the same gas. A warm and concentrated solution 
rapidly decompo.ses the green and blue and only a boiling solution seems 
to affect the violet. 

Although ultramarine gives up some of its sulphur to warm alkaline 
solutions, no change of colour could be noticed. An aqueous solution 
of caustic ammonia, soda, or potash does not act on the blue and green 
colours, but turns the violet colour blue. Very concentrated solutions 
attack the green and blue. Formic acid behaves like an ordinary acid. 
Aldehyde, sodium amalgam, and potassium amalgam in presence of 
water, a hot solution of sodium thiosulphate, thiosulphuric acid with 
excess of potash, a hot solution of potash and grape sugar, a warm dilute 
alcoholic or aqueous solution of potash with a sti eam of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, yellow ammonium sulphide, an alcoholic potash solution 
with pyrogallic acid or sulphur, &c., remained indifferent to the three 
ultramarines. A whole series of oxidising agents had no action, A 
boiling solution of silver nitrate attacks neither the green nor the violet, 
but gives the blue a dirty green colour. Fused silver nitrate attacks 
the ultramarines very strongly and turns them white. Bromine renders 
them colourless. Concentrated nitric acid decolorises the ultramarines 
with evolution of red vapours. At a moderately hot temperature the 
violet becomes blue, and at a higher temperature behaves like the blue. 
The blue becomes altered at a bright red heat, when it assumes a white 
colour. The green colour, after heating for some time, turns greenish- 
blue, and when heated to redness turns white. Various reducing 
substances turn the violet either yellow, violet, blue or else colourless. 
The blue is changed to cither green or white, whereas the green behaves 
as if heated by itself. Carbonic oxide has no effect when heated with 
the blue and green colours, but turns the violet blue. A stream of 
hydrogen did not alter the blue; the violet turned blue and the green 
yellowish-brown. When heated with arsenious acid, the green remained 
unaltered, the blue formed a sublimate of arsenious sulphide and turned 
green, and the violet turned blue in the air, but green when the latter 
was excluded. On heating the green with metallic arsenic, it partly 
turned blue, partly orange-yellow, and partly formed a yellow sublimate; 
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tiki# blue under the same conditions assumed a darker and dirty colour, 
but the violet remained unaltered. When heated with 2in0‘*dust the 
three colours were decolorised. When heated with mercuiy in closed 
Tessels, the green and violet are not altered, the blue turns darker. 
When they are treated similarly with carbon disulphide no reaction 
takes place, except solution of sulphur. When the green is heated 
with sulphur, with exclusion of air, it assumes a dark greenish-blue 
colour, but in the air it turns blue, while the violet turns bluish-violet 
and is partly converted into red. When heated in a stream of sul¬ 
phurous acid the green turns violet, and in a stream of sulphuretted 
hydrogen the violet turns blue. When heated with charcoal, the green 
turns yellow, the blue evolves sulphurous acid without change of colour, 
the violet turns blue, or partly green, and if heated very strongly it 
turns white. When heated with sodium sulphide, the green turns grey 
and the violet blue; with sodium thiosulphate the violet turns blue, the 
green and blue not being altered. In the experiments with oxidising 
agents, some of the latter bodies changed the colour of the green at a 
moderately high temperature to a greenish-blue colour, whereas the 
blue resisted and the violet turned blue. At high temperatures the 
three colours turned white. When heated with arsenic acid to a slight 
redness, the green changes to a blue and at a higher temperature to a 
white. The blue and violet ultramarines are converted into a white. 
When heated with mercuric oxide, the green turns greenish-blue, the 
blue white, and the violet partly blue, partly roso-red, partly white, ac¬ 
cording to the temperature. When heated with ammonium nitrate, the 
violet turns blue, while the green and blue are not changed ; at high 
temperatures, however, the latter turn white. If heated with potassium 
nitrate, the green turns to a lighter and bluish colour, the blue undergoes 
no change, and the violet assumes a greyish-green colour. Heated with 
potassium chlorate, the green turns darker and loses its brightness of 
colour, the blue remains unaltered, but the violet is converted into a fine 
blue. In oxygen at a moderate temperature, the green turns blue, the 
blue is not changed but evolves sulphurous acid, and the violet turns 
blue. Both the latter turn white if a strong heat is used. Mercuric 
chloride changes the violet to blue, the green at a dull red heat to blue, 
at a white heat to white, while the blue remains blue at a moderate heat, 
but turns white if heated very strongly. When heated to 140® with car¬ 
bon tetrachloride in closed vessels, the green partly turns blue, partly 
gives a yellow solid; the violet partly turns red, partly white. The alkalis 
strongly attack the colours at high temperatures. The green and blue 
resist the action of borax, but the violet turns light blue. Sodium and 
ammonium phosphate alter the three colours, turning them white if 
heated strongly. Boiling water extracts from the blue and green 
ultramarines only very small quantities of calcium sulphate, but large 
quantities of the latter from the violet colour. Steaming does not 
afPect the ultramarines ; alteration of colour must be attributed to the 
action of steam on the thickening materials. By the decomposition of 
the three colours with hydrochloric acid various sulphur-compounds ore 
formed. The violet gives most and the green least sulphuric acid, the 
violet gives also most sulphurous acid and the green least. The green 
gives least thiosulphuric acid, the blue only one-fifth of that of the 
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yiolet. The largest quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved from 
the green, the violet showing the least. The blue contains moan^ and 
the green least free sulphur. 

The authors are not yet able to say whether the various compounds 
of sulphur are in reality present in the ultramarines, or wli^ther the 
sulphurous acid, free sulphur, Ac., are merely states in which the 
sulphur exists at the moment of the decomposition of the colours by 
an acid. 

With regard to the chemical formulee of the three ultramarines no 
positive results have been obtained; but the various reactions and the 
quantitative analyses afford proof of the fact that each of the three 
colours has its separate composition. The most probable constitution 
seems to be that in which, in double silicates of aluminium and sodium, 
the oxygen is partly replaced by sulphur. Even if we could obtain the 
three colours chemically pure, an accurate determination of the 
molecular constitution, the placing of the atoms, and of the rational 
formulsB would be found very difficult, on account of the insolubility 
of the colours in the ordinary solvents, and on account of their be¬ 
haviour to energetic reagents required to decompose them and to 
dissolve their con^ituents. 

D. B. 

Behaviour of Vegetable and Animal Fibre during the Car¬ 
bonisation of Wool and Cloth. By J. Wi b s ne k (Bingl. polyt. 
J., ccxx, 454—459). 

The ready and apparently complete destruction of the vegetable matter 
in the carbonising of wool and cloth induced the author to investigate 
this process experimentally. As a rule, dilute sulphuric acid is allowed 
to act on the wool at the ordinary temperature, after which the 
adhering liquid is removed mechanically—best by means of a centri¬ 
fugal machine—the wet material is heated to 60°—100°, and the last 
traces of acid are washed out with water and soda. The wool does 
not suffer during this process, but the vegetable matter is almost 
completely destroyed. 

Since the substances composing vegetable textures and organs 
behave differently to sulphuric acid, the author in the first place 
thought it necessary to study the behaviour of those substances which 
are present in wool. He found the foreign matters in most wools to 
consist of vegetable matter, with but mere traces of earth or small 
fragments of insects. He found in the vegetable matter (1) the fruits 
of the following plants :— Xanthium spmosum^ Xchinospermum Lwppula^ 
Galium apaH'iie^ Medimgo minwia, JDaucus Oarota, (2.) Particles of 
straw and grass. (3.) Coarse fibres of tissues. (4.) Fragments of 
leaves and stalks of herbs. To investigate the effects which carbo¬ 
nising produces on these vegetable matters, it was necessary to notice 
how the pure cellulose, the lignified cellulose, and that covered with a 
cuticle behave during this process. Swedish filter-paper was used in the 
place of pure cellulose, while for the lignified cellulose saw-dust of pitch- 
pine, and for that covered with a cuticle, raw cotton formed the sub¬ 
stitutes. The following results were obtained:—Lignified vegetable 
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fibres became fragile and assumed a dark-brown colour when treated 
with p 1—2 p. c. sulphuric acid solution and heated to 60®. At 56® 
signs of coking were visible. Pure cellulose is somewhat more re¬ 
sistant. If treated with a 1—2 p. c. solution and heated to 60®—85®, 
it becomai fragile after the lapse of an hour; it turns brown at 60® 
and cokes at 65®. Cotton treated with the same solution becomes 
fragile at 60®—62®, turns brown at 70®—72®, and cokes some degrees 
over 72®. 

What changes does the animal fibre undergo if subjected to the 
same process, by which the above-named vegetable substances are 
destroyed P To answer this question it was necessary to determine 
the absolute tenacity of the unaltered and of the carbonised animal 
fibre. The author experimented with the tail-hairs of horses (10— 
15 cm. long and 0*16 mm. in diameter). He determined the absolute 
tenacity of each separate hair by a direct tearing-test, and then sub¬ 
jected the longer end of the tom thread to various carbonising pro¬ 
cesses at different temperatures, &c., until a comparison sample of 
cotton was totally destroyed, when the absolute tenacity of the thread 
thus treated was again ascertained. 

The following results were obtained:—1—5 p. c. sulphuric acid 
solution increased the absolute tenacity of the carbonised hair. 6 p. c. 
solution did not further alter it, but higher percentage solutions of 
acid decreased the tenacity. The increase of the absolute tenacity of 
animal hair in carbonising with an acid solution of low percentage 
and at not too high a temperature, probably depends upon the fact 
that the acid, without changing the substance of the fibre materially, 
brings the histplogical elements to a swollen condition, by which the 
tissue of the hair gains in density. 

D. B. 


Disinfectants. (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxix, 375 .—Potassium perman^ 
ganate solution does not cause the death of infusoria for a long time. 
The spores of Mucor and Penicillium grow in strong solutions of this 
salt. Bacteria are killed by concentrated solution, but they increase 
in solution of I'lOOO. When meat is placed in a solution of this 
salt, it is permeated. with the liquid, but the action results in a 
decomposition of the permanganate, after which the meat is acted on 
by bacteria, &c. Permanganate may be advantageously employed for 
washing wounds; for disinfection of decaying matter it is, however, 
useless. 

Dry chlorme is without action on the lower organisms; attempts to 
disinfect clothes, &c., by fumigation with chlorine are therefore use¬ 
less. 

Phenol quickly bills all lower organisms; it is, therefore, one of the 
best of all disinfectants. 

Heat kills many of the lower organisms. Hot steam and water may 
become good disinfectants. 


M. M. P. M. 
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XXII .—On the Slow Oxidation of Potassium. 

By Sydney Lupton, M.A. 

IN the Bakerian Lecture read before the Royal Society in 1867, Sir 
IL Davy (Works, vol v, p. 1 ) gives an account of some experiments 
made by passing oxygen over potassium heated in a silver boat placed 
in a glass tube. 

The composition of the oxide thus obtained was found to be— 


I. II. 

Potassiam. 86*7 85*5 

Oxygen. 13*3 14*5 


Tlie oxide nearest to these results in composition is the protoxide 
K.O,* which contains 83*03 per cent, of potassium. 

The numbers obtained by Davy are as exact as could be expected, 
ivhcn we consider the small amount of potassium at his disposal, its 
probable impurity, and the considerable difidculty at that time of 
making an accurate analysis of such a body. 

In the course of the next few years many researches on the oxides of 
potassium were made by Gay-Lussac and Thenard, by Berzelius, 
and by Davy himself. The results obtained are summed up by 
Berzelius in his Traite dc Ghimie, published in France in 1846. 

A. Suboxide of potassium ; prepared— 

1 . By heating potassium in air containing too little oxygen to con¬ 
vert it into oxide. 

2 . By heating below 300° 1 part of potassium with Ij- parts of 
potash. 

When hot, a red-grey solid ; when cold, grey. 

It was not analysed, but its composition was assumed to be K 4 O in 
tlie modern notation. 

B. Oxide of potassium ; prepared— 

1 . By burning potassium in the light amount of dry oxygen, 

* The following atomic weights are used throughout:— 

Na * 22-98 
O « 15-96 I 

K « 39 04 5- Stas, Nouv, Sec., p. 24. 

Cl 35-368 
N = I4-OO9J 

2 P 
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2. By beating 1 part of potassium with 1*4 parts of potash, when 
hydrogen is given off and 2*3 parts of anhydrous potash are formed. 
The composition of this oxide was found to be— 


Potassium . 83*05 

Oxygen . 16*95 


Hence its formula is K 2 O, which requires 83*03 per cent, of potas¬ 
sium. 

C. Gay-Lussac and Th5nard*s peroxide of potassium ; prepared— 

1 . By burning potassium in oxygen. 

2. By heating potassium with fused nitre. 

The best results obtained by Gay-Lussac and Th 6 nard give for 
the composition of this oxide: 


Potassium. 62*02 

Oxygen . 37*98 


This result agrees very nearly with potassium trioxide, K 2 O 3 , which 
contains 61*99 per cent, of potassium. 

The matter remained in this state for many years, until the publica¬ 
tion of a valuable paper by Harcourt (Ghem, Soc. xiv, 267), to 
which I cannot do better than refer for a further account of the 
literature of the subject. 

The method employed by Harcourt consisted in submitting potas¬ 
sium heated in a flask to temperatures from 100 to 280° C. to the 
action of air and oxygen. The flask was weighed before and after 
each of the operations, and thus the weight of oxygen, which had 
entered into combination with the known weight of potassium, was 
determined. 

The existence of a dioxide, Ks 02 , was thus rendered pi'obable, and 
that of a tetroxide, K 2 O 4 . certain; while some doubt was thrown on 
the existence of the trioxide, K 2 O 3 . 

The dioxide was only analysed volumetrically, but the composition 
of the tetroxide was determined by four different methods:— 

1. The potassium was estimated as sulphate by w^eight or by 
titration. 

2. The oxygen evolved by contact with water and platinum-black 
was measured. 

3. The oxygen evolved by contact with acidulated water was 
measured. 

4. The amount of active oxygen in the solution of the oxide was 
determined by permanganate. 

To sum up these results, the following oxides of potassium have 
been proved or supposed to exist:— 
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K4O. 

K 2 O, Davy and Berzelius. 

K 202 , Harcourt. 

KaOa, Gay-Lussac and Thdnard. 

K 2 O 4 , Harcourt. 

Notwithstanding the number and accuracy of the experiments of 
wrhich a brief account has been given, there still seemed to be some 
few points left in doubt, well worthy of further investigation. 

The dioxide had not been obtained in a solid condition, and analyses 
both of it and of the trioxide were required to confirm the results of 
Harcourt and of Gay-Lussac and Thenard. 

Further, the composition K 4 O assigned to the blue-grey oxide of 
potassium necessitated the tetratomicity of oxygen ; which, however 
probable from theoretical considerations, is a question well worthy of 
determination by direct experiment. The formula K 4 O was probably 
given to this oxide from its supposed analogy to the suboxide of silver 
Ag 40 , on the existence of which, however, considerable doubt is 
thrown by Fairley’s recent researches. 

The fiirst oxidizing agent used was a mixture of air and nitrogen, 
which, however, was found to present no greater advantages than dry 
air. Nitrous oxide was also used for several experiments. 

The potassium was purified by Harcourt’s filtration method, and 
oxidized in a small flask placed in a water-bath. The flask was of 
liard Bohemian glass with a greenish tint, and was found to be quite 
unacted upon, one flask serving for all the experiments. 

Some difficulty was found in obtaining a satisfactory method of 
analysis (synthetical determinations were useless, as will hereafter be 
seen) ; the following method was found sufficiently accurate, and was 
used in every instance. 

The oxide was kept over oil of vitriol in a glass tube closed with a 
caoutchouc bung. It was weighed by difference (wi) into an ignited 
and weighed Berlin crucible. 

The crucible containing the oxide was then placed uncovered on a 
moistened glass plafx), and over it was placed an inverted beaker tilted 
to allow access of air. The oxide was thus in the course of a few 
liours converted, without spitting, into a mixture of hydrate and car¬ 
bonate ; a few c.c. of water and excess of dilute hydrogen chloride 
w^ere added, and the contents of the crucible evaporated to dryness on 
the water-bath. 

The crucible being now covered was gently heated for some time 
and then ignited to low redness; after cooling, the crucible and its 
contents were weighed. The difference between this last weight and 
the original weight of the crucible gave (w;a) the weight of potassium 
chloride formed. 

2 p 2 
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If a; be the percentage of potassitim in any sample of oxide, 

Log. (0 = 1*7198902 + log. — log. Wi, 

The advantages of this method are: that all spitting of the oxide- 
is avoided; that exposure of the oxide between the weighings is 
reduced to a minimum ; that the method does not require close atten¬ 
tion during its whole course; that the difficulty with the acid sulphate 
of potassium incidental to the use of hydrogen sulphate is avoided ; 
and, finally, that all the atomic weights entering into the calculation 
have been carefully determined. 

The following experiments were made to test the correctness of the 
results obtainable by this method of analysis. The potassium was 
determined in a sample of normal potassium carbonate prepared from 
cream of tartar;— 

(a.) Weight of potassium carbonate taken.... 0*1716 

Weight of potassium chloride formed.... 0*184 

. •. rr = 56*29 per cent, of potassium. 

( 6 .) Weight of potassium carbonate taken .... 0*1925 

Weight of potassium chloride formed.. .. 0*2065 

. •. a? = 56*28 per cent, of potassium. 

(c.) Weight of potassium carbonate taken .... 0*2525 

Weight of potassium chloride formed .... 0*271 

. •. a? = 56*31 per cent, of potassium. 


K,. = 78*08 56*6 56*29 56*28 66*31 

CO 3 ....... 59*88 43*4 — _ _ 


137*96 100*0 

These results, though not so high as theory requires, probably from 
the presence of traces of tartaric, and a slight excess of carbonic acid, 
show a satisfactory concordance among themselves. 

Two samples of sodium carbonate, also prepared from the tartrate, 
were next analysed; the sample which gave a and h had been some 
years longer in stock than that which gave c and d. Both samples 
contained a small amount of tartaric acid. 

If y be the percentage of sodium present in the carbonate, 

Log. y = 1*5953240 -|- log. wz — log. Wi, 

Sodium chloride requires to be dried with still greater care than 
potassium chloride, since the crystals formed under similar conditions 
are considerably larger. 


(a.) Weight of sodium carbonate taken. 0*2459 

Weight of sodium chloride formed. 0*2702 


. *. y = 43*28 per cent, of sodium. 
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(h,) Weight of sodium carbonate taken. 0*2321 

Weight of sodium chloride formed . 0*2548 

y s=z 43*24 per cent, of sodiun^. 

.(c.) Weight of sodium carbonate taken. 0*27285 

Weight of sodium chloride formed. 0*3004 

, •, 2 / = 43*36 per cent, of sodium. 

(d.) Weight of sodium carbonate taken. 0*5785 

Weight of sodium chloride formed . 0*63675 

. *, 2 / = 43*36 per cent, of sodium. 

a. h. c. d* 


Na 2 = 45*96 43*42 43*28 43*24 43*36 43*35 

CO 3 = 59*88 56*58 _ _ _ _ 

105*84 100*00 

These results are too low, for the same reasons as those assigned in 
the case of the potassium carbonate. 

The general result of these seven experiments seems to be that this 
method of analysis is quite sufficiently accurate to determine which of 
two formula) for an oxide of potassium is the right one, even in the 
case of a compound containing many atoms, both of potassium and 
of oxygen. 

Let us first consider the oxidation of potassium by dry air at tem¬ 
peratures below 100® C. The more thoroughly the air is dried, the 
less is its oxidizing action; hence the air was passed over and through 
a considerable surface and volume of oil of vitriol. 

It was found that a temperature of about 65® sufficed to commence 
the oxidation, which would then continue in summer without any 
external aid, but in winter the water-bath must be slightly warmed. 
The exfoliation took place in an exactly similar manner to that 
observed by Harcourt {loc, cit.) 

After about six hours’ oxidation, the product is a greenish powder 
with larger blue and yellow lumps interspersed; on two occasions 
some of the blue lumps were picked out and analysed. 


A. First oxidation : 

(a.) Weight of blue oxide taken. 0*1119 

Weight of chloride formed .. 0*1709 

, •. a? = 80*1. 

(5.) Weight of blue oxide taken. 0*1121 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*1706 

. *. aj = 79*8. 
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B, Second oxidation: 

(c.) Weight of blue oxide takeil . 0*16 

Weight of chloride formed. # ^. 0*2425 

. •. a? = 79*5. 

(d.) Weight of blue oxide taken .......1,^ r. 1 • 0*29 

Weight of chloride formed .0*4384 

. • . aj = 79*8. 

Tfee oxide of potassium which approaches most nearly in composi- 
tioi^ to these results is represented by K 8 O 5 = 3 K 2 O + K 2 O 2 . 

a. h. c, d. 

Ks = 812*32 79*65 80*1 79*8 79*5 79*3 

Os = 79*8 20*35 _ _ _ _ 


392*12 100-00 

Though these results are not very concordant, they agree fairly well 
with the calculated percentage, and show that this oxide differs much 
in composition from the suboxide K 4 O, which contains 90*73 per cent, 
of potassium. 

After continuing the passage of the air for six hours longer on two 
separate occasions, blue lumps were picked out and analysed. 


(a.) Weight of blue oxide taken. 0*1933 

Weight of chloride formed .. 0*282 

» = 76*54. 

(5.) Weight of blue oxide taken. 0*2245 

Weight of chloride formed . 0*3275 

.-. a? = 76*54. 

These numbers are almost identical with those required by K4O3 = 
K 2 O 1^202* 

a. b, 

K 4 = 156*16 76*534 76*54 76*54 

O 3 = 47*88 23*466 — — 


204*04 100*000 

For convenience a result may now be mentioned which was obtained 
at a further stage of the inquiry. After passing nitrous oxide at a 
temperature of 80—90°, instead of air, blue lumps were also obtained ; 
one of these was picked out and analysed. 


Weight of blue oxide taken .. 0*0941 

Weight of chloride formed .. 0*1405 

05 = 78*34. 


The oxide nearest to this result in composition is expressed by the 
formula K 6 O 4 = 2 K 2 O + K 2 O 2 . 
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K« = 234-34 78-58 78-34 

O 4 = 63-84 ... 21-42 — 

298-18 100-00 

FiTom these it seems probable, that the blue oxide which 

forms on a fresyy^^nt surface of potassium is not a suboxide, as is 
generally supposed, but one of several molecular combinations of the 
protoxide and dioxide of potassium. 

Some confirmation of the analytical results obtained for these 
oxides is afforded by the fact that one of them, when thrown into 
water, gives off oxygen and not hydrogen, which might be expfectefl 
from the suboxide— 

K 4 O 3 + 2 H 2 O = 4HKO + 0 
K 4 O + 3 H 2 O = 4HKO + H 3 . 

These experiments also seem to throw very great doubt on the com¬ 
position of the grey oxide mentioned by Berzelius—the first method 
of preparation would give one of these oxides and free potassium, the 
second, probably potash with some free potassium; more especially 
since I have found that free potassium may exist, particularly when 
coated with oxide, in presence of all except, possibly, the tetroxide of 
potassium. 

It may be worth while to compare these oxides of potassium, i.e. — 
KaO 

KsO, = 3K2O + K2O3 

K6O4 = 2K2O + KgO, 

K 4 O 3 = K,0 + KaO. 

K 2 O 2 , 

with the various intermediate oxides of lead, many, if not all of which, 
may be obtained by passing air over heated lead— 

PbO 

PLoOt = 5PbO -f Pb 02 (Longchamps) 

PbiOs = 3PbO + PbOs (Labillardiere) 

PbaOi = 2PbO + PbOg (Dumas) 

PbaOa = PbO + PbOa (Winkelblech) 

PbOa. 

(c.f. Mulder, J, fur praht, Ohem,^ i, 438.) 

The intermediate oxides of molybdenum may also bo mentioned— 
MoO? 

M 02 O 3 = MoO + M 0 O 2 
M 0 O 2 
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MojOfi = M0O2 + MoOa 
iMoaOa ss MoOj <!?!“ 2 !Mo08 
MoOa. 

(c.f. Bammelsberg, Fogg, Ann,^ cxxvii, 381.) 

The oxides of l6ad are the more remarkable sinoe the oxidation 
seems to be continuous, i.e., one oxide passes into aoaiother by a longer 
exposure to the same conditions. 

One of the yellow lumps was also picked out from the greenish 


mi^ure and analysed. 

Weight of yellow oxide taken . 0*192 

Weight of chloride formed. 0‘2558 


. *. a? s= 69*9 per cent, of potassium. 

Hence this is probably the dioxide with a small mixture of one of 
the higher oxides, the dioxide passing to a higher stage of oxidation 
before the whole mass has passed into dioxide. 

Harcourt has shown (loc, cit,) that the tetroxide may be fused 
without decomposition. It seemed, therefore, worth while to try the 
effect of fusion on the greenish mixture. 

The first difficulty, which has not yet been overcome, was to find 
some substance unacted on by the fused oxide. 

A quantity of the yellowish-green mixture of oxides was prepared 
and analysed; the sample a being taken before and h after the suc¬ 


ceeding experiments. 

(a.) Weight of oxide taken . 0*431 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*6033 

. •. a? = 73*4 per cent, of potassium. 

(jb,) Weight of oxide taken . 0*1797 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*2523 

a? = 73*6 per cent, of potassium. 


These results are rather higher than those required for potassium 
dioxide. 

The two following experiments were made with this sample of 
oxide:— 

(a.) 0*712 gram was fused in a Berlin cmcible. The reddish- 
brown fluid on cooling formed a yellow mass, which, on analysis, gave 
0*966 gram of chloride .'.(»= 71*18 per cent, of potassium. 

(5.) 0*446 gram of oxide gave, after fusion, 0*6017 gram chloride, 
aj = 70*78 per cent, of potassium. , 

a, h. Mean. 

Ks = 78*08 70*98 71*18 70*78 70*98 

O 2 = 31*92 29*02 _ _ _ 


110*00 


100*00 
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Since, according to Harcotirt, silver is acted on by fused potas¬ 
sium tetroxide, and the Berlin crucible was somewhat attacked during 
the last two experiments, a platinum crucible, lined with gold, was 
used for the next two. 

a. 0*3032 gram of the green mixture of oxides was gently fused in 
the gold-lined crucible; after fusion, the oxide weighed 0*33025 gram. 
During the fusion, the crucible was evidently attacked, brown-black 
auric oxide being formed; the loss of weight of the crucible during the 
experiment amounted to 0*00165 gram. 

Hence x = 72*2 per cent, of potassium before fusion. 

Xi = 66*3 „ „ after „ 

5. In this experiment, the oxide was somewhat more oxidized, and 
the fusion was continued for a shorter time. 

Weight of oxide taken before fusion. 0*3688 

„ „ „ after „ . 0*3832 

„ of chloride formed. 0*4995 

Loss of weight of crucible during experiment.... 0*0004 

X =71*05 per cent, of potassium before fusion. 

Xi = 68*5 „ „ after ,, 

It is needless to call special attention to the oxidation of the gold ; 
but it seems curious that the oxidation should take place much more 
rapidly in a gold than in a porcelain crucible; when, from the action 
of hydrogen dioxide on auric salts, a contrary result might have been 
expected. 

Before proceeding further, it may be worth while to mention four 
reactions of the ycllow-greon mixture of oxides:— 

A. When this mixture was thrown into a mixture of hydrogen 
chloride and sulphite, some sulphate is formed. 

B. When it is thrown into absolute alcohol (methylated), gas is 
evolved, and a yellow flaky precipitate falls, which is very slowly dis¬ 
solved by the alcohol. 

C. When the green mixture of oxides is heated in a boat of gas- 
coke in a current of nitrogen, the powder turns through yellow to 
orange-red. At the moment of fusion, ignition takes place, with for¬ 
mation of potassium carbonate and a brilliant mirror of metallic 
potassium forms on the tube— 

3K,Oo -h Ca = 2 K 2 OO 3 -f Ki. 

D. When the mixture of oxides is heated in a current of dry nitro¬ 
gen in a porcelain boat lined with magnesia, the oxides turn orange- 
red and viscous. On raising the temperature slightly, fusion takes 
place ; but at the moment of fusion, the mass glows, a rapid evolution 
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of oxygen takes plaoe^ and the eolour changes to faint yellowish-white^ 
even while hot. 

This result seems to be due to the formation and instantaneous de¬ 
composition of magnesium dioxide, as yet unknown— 

KA + MgO = KaO + MgO* 

MgOa = MgO + 0. 

On throwing the white residue into water, no evolution of gas took 
place— 

K 2 O -f H 2 O = 2HK0. 

Tins reaction might possibly afford another and more convenient 
method for the preparation of potassium monoxide. 

Acting on a suggestion for which I am indebted to Mr. Harcourt, 
I used in the following experiment nitrons oxide, prepared from pure 
ammonium nitrate, and passed through ferrous sulphate, instead of air, 
as the oxidizing agent. 

The phenomena observed were exactly similar to those when air was 
used. The formation and analysis of a blue oxide has already been 
mentioned; on longer heating, a brownish-yellow oxido was obtained, 
three samples of which were analysed. 


(a.) Weight of brown-yellow oxide taken . 0*2267 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*29905 

, •. = 69*63 per cent, of potassium. 

(6.) Weight of brown-yellow oxide taken. 0*3772 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*6003 

. •. a; = 69*67 per cent, of potassium. 

(c.) Weight of brown-yellow’oxide taken . 0*2662 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*3401 

X = 69*66 per cent, of potassium. 

c, contained a trace of blue oxide. 

a. h, r. 

Ka = 70*98 69*53 69*67 69*66 

O 2 = 29*02 _ _ _ 


100*00 

The fact that these results are somewhat too low may possibly be 
due to imperfect desiccation of the nitrons oxide. The last traces of 
moisture, which seem to be very difficult to remove from nitrous oxide, 
would probably exert a strongly oxidizing power. 

On the other hand, as in the case of afr, the oxidizing action of 
nitrous oxide may be continuous. 

Though these results are far from being as concordant as might bc^ 
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desired, still when taken in connection with others that have been 
mentioned, they seem, on the whole, to leave no doubt of the existence 
of the dioxide K 8 O 3 in the solid state. The experiments df Harconrt 
have shown this oxide to exist in aqueous solution. 

It has long been known that potassium burns readily in nitrogen 
tetroxide with a reddish flame (c.f. Qmelin, ii, 384). 

The oxide formed, which is white even while hot, seems not to have 
been analysed; it seems probable, from its colour, that it is pure 
potassium monoxide, K 3 O, but the point is worthy of further inves¬ 
tigation. 

Another possible method for the formation of one or more oxides of 
potassium, was suggested by the following statement of Gmelin, 
iii, 69:— 

“At a red heat (potassium nitrate) evolves oxygen gas at first 
tolerably pure, but afterwards contaminated with a constantly in¬ 
creasing quantity of nitrogen, and is thereby converted first into 
nitrite, and then into pure potash and peroxide of potassium.’* 

A quantity of pure potassium nitrate was powdered and dried for 
some time on the water-bath— 

0‘451 gram of the pure dry potassium nitrate, fused with excess of 
previously ignited potassium dichromate, lost 0*24095 gram, or 53*42 
per cent. 

KoO = 46*586 

NA = 53*414. 53*42 

100-000 

Hence tliis sample of potassium nitrate seemed pure within the 
errors of experiment. 

(a.) 0*7447 gram of potassium nitrate was heated for 1 ^ hours to 
bright redness in a Berlin crucible. Whitish fumes were given off*, 
and the fluid turned yellowish. The white mass, on cooling, had 
lost 0*1029 gram, or 14 per cent. Its solution in water was slightly 
alkaline to litmus, and gave nitrous fumes on the addition of dilute 
hydrogen sulphate. 

(b.) 0*86 gram of potassium nitrate, heated to intense redness over 
a gas blowpipe for half-an-hour, lost 0*42 gram, or 49*8 per cent. 
On treatment with dilute acid, the residual mass still gave nitrous 
fumes. 

Since these results seemed to differ from Gmelin’s statement, an 
attempt was made to reduce the nitrate by heating it with magnesia. 

(c,) 0*625 gram of potassium nitrate and 0*2502 gram of freshly 
ignited magnesia were heated to redness for li^ hours ; the loss was 
0*1 gram, or 16 per cent., nearly corresponding to 1 atom of oxygen. 
On further heating to intense redness over the blowpipe for three- 
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qtiarterB of an hour, the total loss amounted to 0*22 gram, or 35*2 per 
<5ent. 

(d,) 0*8396 gram of potassium nitrate and 0*6339 gram of magnesia, 
after ignition to intense redness for two hours, lost 0*3125 gram, or 
^7*2 per cent. The residue was white and gave off no nitrous fumes 
on the addition of an acid. 

Though these results are far from concordant, they seem to show 
that the extreme heat required to expel the last traces of nitrous com¬ 
pounds precludes any hope of obtaining a definite oxide of potassium 
hy this method. 

When the yellow-green mixture of oxides is exposed to air containing 
moisture, a curious series of reactions seems to take place, the more 
rapidly the warmer and moister the air may be. ^ 

The yellow-green mixture used corresponded nearly in composition 
with the dioxide, since it contained about 73 per cent, of potassium. 

' A. A portion of the yellow-green mixture was exposed to the air in 
an uncorked tube; the greenish mixture gradually turned to a pale 
lemon-yellow. 


(a.) Weight of yellow oxide taken . 0*2953 

Weight of chloride formed . 0*3457 

aj = 61*4 per cent, of potassium. 

(6.) Another sample after shorter exposure. 

Weight of yellow oxide taken . 0*3666 

Weight of chloride formed... 0*4375 

X = 62*6 per cent, of potassium. 


B. The oxide was exposed to air at a rather lower temperature and 
partially dried by oil of vitriol. 

(c.) After three days* exposure the oxide turned lemon-yellow. 


Weight of yellow oxide taken . 0*7012 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*8223 

.*• X = 71*53 per cent, of potassium. 

(dJ) After 14 days’ exposure the oxide had deepened in colour. 

Weight of yellow oxide taken . 0*313 

Weight of chloride formed.. .. 0*3227 

aj = 54*1 per cent, of potassium. 

{e,) After 21 days* exposure the oxide had become lighter in colour. 

Weight of yellow oxide taken . 0*3079 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*365 

aj = 62*2 per cent, of potassium. 


0. Another sample of the mixed oxides was exposed. 
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(/.) Weight of yellow oxide taken . 0*2666 

Weight of chloride formed .... 0*819 

. •, aj = 63 per cent of potassium. 

(ff,) After a longer exposure. 

Weight of yellow oxide taken .. 0*6646 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*7422 


. *. 05 = 58*6 per cent, of potassium. 

D. (h,) Another sample of the mixed oxides was exposed for some 


time. 

Weight of yellow oxide taken . 0*183 

Weight of chloride formed. 0*1944 


, •. 05 = 55*7 per cent, of potassium. 

These numbers may be compared with those required by the tri- and 


tetroxide of potassium. 





a. 

h. 

c. 

/• 

K, = 

78-08 61-99 61-4 

62*6 

61*63 

62-2 63 

O3 = 

47-88 38-01 — 

— 

— 

_ — 


126-96 100-00 

d. 


k. 

K, 

= 78-08 65-02 

54*1 

58*G 

66-7 

O4 

= 63-84 44-98 

— 

— 

_ 


141-92 100-00 





It is needless to point out the difficulties which beset any attempt to 
obtain accurate numbers by such a method as the one we are now 
considering. The colour is the only test we at pre^sent have for homo¬ 
geneity. NTevertheless it seems at least probable that by the action 
of moist air the lower oxides of potassium pass to the lemon-yellow 
trioxide, then to the sulphur-yellow tetroxide, next back again to tho 
trioxide, and finally to hydrate. 

It seems possible that at some definite temperature and degree of 
saturation of the atmosphere (obtainable by exposing the oxide over 
definite mixtures of water and sulphuric acid: Regnault, Ann, de 
CJiimie et de Phydque, III, xv, 179), the trioxide might be obtained 
accurately and with certainty. 

Finally the change of colour through which potassium passes when 
it is gradually oxidized may be noticed. The protoxide is white, the 
intermediate oxides grey-blue, the dioxide brownish-yellow, the trioxide 
lemon-yellow, and the tetroxide sulphur-yellow. When fused the di-^ 
tri-, and tetroxide form deep orange-red masses turning nearly black 
as the temperature rises, but returning to yellow on solidifying. The 
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monoxide, as far as I know, baa not yet been fused; it remains white 
even when intensely heated. The blue intermediate oxides fuse to a 
deep red fluid, but absorb oxygen more rapidly. 


XXIII .—On Acetyh and Nitro^derivatives of Alizarin, 

By W. H. Perkin, F.R.S. 

In a paper read before the Society a few years since on anthrapurpurin 
{Jour. Chem. 8oc., xxvi, 430), I stated that triacetyl-anthrapur|)urm 
and also diacetyl-alizarin, when subjected to the influence of nitric acid, 
produced derivatives which, when dissolved in potash and precipitated 
with an acid, gave colouring matters dyeing mordants shades of colour 
differing from those produced by anthrapurpurin and alizarin. Being 
desirous of determining the nature of these substances, I directed my 
attention to the alizarin derivative as being the easiest to prepare, and 
now beg leaye to lay the following results before the Society:— 

Diacetyl-alizarin was first obtained by Herr Schrodter, In a 
;paper on anthraflavic acid I also gave an account of its preparation 
and properties (Jour. Chem. /S'oc.,xxvi, 21). It was originally prepared 
by heating alizarin and acetic anhydride in sealed tubes. As I was 
likely to require considerable quantities for my experiments, I en¬ 
deavoured to dispense with sealed tubes, and found that by simply 
boiling alizarin with a considerable excess of acetic anhydride, the 
alizarin was changed into this body, an intermediate product, however, 
being first formed, to which I will now i-efer. 

On boiling alizarin for several hours with acetic anhydride in excess, 
it was gradually acted upon, and after a time the mixture became a 
crystalline mass; the boiling was continued for about a day, so that 
no unchanged alizarin might remain, and the product then allowed to 
crystallise. The crystals were collected on a cloth filter, drained and 
pressed to remove acetic anhydride, and dissolved in boiling benzol. 
As the solution cooled, bright golden scales were deposited, but after¬ 
wards groups of primrose-yellow crystals. By watching the crystallisa¬ 
tion and pouring off the mother-liquor as soon as the latter crystals 
began to form, the two bodies could be separated. The body which 
was first deposited was recrystallised several times from benzol, and 
gave the following numbers on analysis :— 

*2855 of substance gave 
•7165 of CO 2 and 
•094 of H 2 O. 
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Theory for 0,4H,0s ■[ 


Carbon .. •.. 68*08 68*44 

Hydrogen .. 3*64 3*60 


This fid^stance is, therefore, monacetyl-alizarin. It differs from the 
diacetyl-dexivative in crystallising in golden scales instead of primrose- 
yellow iflNI|iles. It is less soluble in solvents, and fuses at a much higher 
temperature. 

Both acetyl derivatives are decomposed with cold aqueous potash. 

From the foregoing. w-oarks it is evident that, to produce the diacetyl- 
derivative, it is only necessary to boil the mixture of alizarin and acetic 
anhydride for a long time; I have found two or three days sufficient, 
after which the product was allowed to cool, when it became a nearly 
solid mass of crystals. It was purified by pressure in a cloth filter, 
and then by crystallisation from benzol; in this manner considerable 
quantities were prepared. 


Nitroalizarin. * 

Diacetyl-alizarin, in fine powder, was gradually added to nitric 
acid, specific gravity 1*5, cooled with ice; it dissolved, and the acid 
became of the colour of bromine. This solution, when added to a large 
excess of water, deposited a yellow precipitate, which was collected, well 
washed with cold water, and when free from acid, boiled in water, to 
dissolve out a small quantity of an orange-coloured secondary pro¬ 
duct. The insoluble residue was dissolved in hot dilute caustic potash, 
with which it formed a blue-violet solution, and was then acidified with 
liydrochloric acid, when a copious yellow precipitate separated; this 
was washed, dried, and crystallised several times from alcohol. The 
yield of new product thus obtained was not, however, large. 

In a second experiment the nitric acid was cooled with ice and salt; 
in this case scarcely any reaction took place, and on throwing the acid 
mixture into water, the precipitated product was found to be chiefly 
monacetyl-alizarin, the diacetyl-alizarin having lost half of its acetyl, 
apparently by the action of the water. 

By w'orking slowly at the ordinary temperature a somewhat better 
yield was obtained. 

The new product gave on analysis the following numbers, which show 
it to be a mononitro-alizarin :— 

I. ‘302 of substance gave 
*654 of CO 2 and 
*071 of water. 
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II. *426 of substaaice gave 
*918 of COa and 
*101 of water. 

III. *243 gave 

11 c.o. of N at 18® C., and 772 mm. bar. 


Theory for Ci 4 H 7 (N 09 ) 04 . 

I. 

Experiment 

II. 

III. 

Carbon..«.«• 58*94 

6903 

58-77 

- ' 

Hydrogen .. 2*45 

2-60 

2-63 

— 

Nitrogen.... 4*91 

— 

— 

5*28 


Nitroalizarin crystallises from alcohol or glacial acetic acid in bean* 
tifnl golden-yellow needlea It is not very soluble in either of these 
solvents, but of the two, least in glacial acetic acid. It is slightly 
soluble in water. It dissolves in caustic alkali with a very blue- 
violet colour, if anything bluer than that of alizarin; but if only a 
minute quantity of alkali is employed, the solution is of a beautiful 
crimson colour. 

When its alkaline solution is examined by the spectroscope, it gives 
two bands similar to those of alizarin. These are best seen when an 
alcoholic solution is used; in both cases they are much less marked 
than those of alizarin. It dissolves in sodium carbonate, forming a 
violet solution if in excess, but crimson if in small quantities. 

Its solution in ammonia is also violet. 

When oxidised with nitric acid it produces a crystalline acid, which 
ii apparently phthalic acid. 

A mido-a lizarin . 

Nitroalizarin is rapidly changed under the influence of reducing 
agents. This is easily seen by boiling its potassic solution with 
granulated tin, when its blue colour quickly changes to a beautiful 
red, after which it becomes orange-red. 

In studying this reaction, I have generally used sodium amalgam 
and an alkaline solution of nitroalizarin. On agitating the mixture 
for a few minutes the reaction is complete. This is seen by the liquid 
becoming of a clear bright red colour. As soon as this occurs, it is 
separated from the sodium amalgam (otherwise a second product is 
formed) and acidified, which causes the new product to separate as a 
dark chocolate powder; this, when washed with water and then dis¬ 
solved in boiling alcohol, separates on cooling in small needles of a 
very black colour, but possessing a slight greenish metallic reflection. 

On analysis it gave the following numbers:— 

I. *310 of substance gave 
*760 of CO 2 and 
*106ofHaO. 
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II. ‘308 of substance gave 
•740 of CO* and 
•108 of HaO. 

Sxpeniiaetit. 

Theory for Ci 4 H 7 (NHjd 04 . I. II. 

Carbon. 65*88 65*96 65*50 

Hydrogen..,,.. 8*53 377 8*71 

This product is therefore amidalizarin. It dissolves in alcohol, but 
not very freely, producing a beautiful crimson solution slightly 
fluorescent; alkalis likewise dissolve it, forming crimson solutions. 
It does not appear to form derivatives with acids; nitric acid quickly 
decomposes it. When boiled with sulphate of aluminia, it gives a 
beautiful purple solution from which ammonia precipitates a purple- 
red lake. 

Its alcoholic solution, when viewed with the spectroscope, gives two 
bands, and perhaps a third faint one about P; the first is a little past 
D and the second near to E. The addition of a little alcoholic^ potash 
intensifies these two bands greatly. 

Amidalizarin is also produced by another and somewhat remark, 
able reaction. When nitroalizarin is heated with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid somewhat strongly, sulphurous acid is evolved, and on 
diluting the acid solution, amido-purpurin is precipitated. The pro¬ 
duct obtained by this means was not analysed, but it was found to 
contain nitrogen, to give the characteristic bands when examined by 
the spectroscope, and to dye mordants the colours peculiar to this 
substance. \ 

It has been observed already that, if the action of nascent hydrogen 
on nitroalizarin be continued after amidalizarin is formed, a new 
product results. This substance is under examination. It contains 
nitrogen, dissolves in alkalis with an orange-red colour, and sublimes, 
forming a brownish-red sublimate. 

Dyeing Froj^erties of Niiro^ Cmd Am/idaUzann. 

These colouring matters possess the power of dyeing ordinaiy mad^ 
der mordants. Nitroalizarin gives with alumina mordants very olea^ 
orange-red colours, not unlike some of the colours produced with 
aurine, and with iron mordants reddish-purple colours. The use of a 
small percentage of calcic carbonate in the dye-bath is very useful in 
dyeing with this substance. 

Amidalizarin gives with alumina mordants purple colours, and 
with iron a bluish or steel-Kke colour. 

These colouring matters also dye Silk without the use of mordants, 
the former giving a golden-yellow and the lattet a good crimson ocdour. 

VOL. XIX. 2 q 
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XXIV.— B^udsfrom Baphia NiMa (Bwtwood). 

By (the late) Thomas Anderson, M.D., F.E.S.B. Communicated 
by Edmund J. Mills, D.Sc., P.E.S. 

The wood, after having been torn to a fine dust, is placed in a digest- 
^8 apparatus, and exhausted thoroughly with anhydrous “ methylated ** 
^ther free from alcohol. The liquid which traverses the wood gra¬ 
dually diminishes in colour as the extraction proceeds, until, from 
having been strongly red, it becomes almost (though never quite) 
colourless. This liquid is heated in the water-bath, so as to drive off 
the greater part of the ether. The residue is left to itself for a short 
time in a cool place; it may deposit a small quantity of baphic acidy 
in the form of platy crystals. These are separated from the mother- 
liquid, in which they are quite insoluble; the latter is evaporated so as 
to drive off the greater part of the ether, and then mixed with alcohol. 
After an interval varying from one to several days, a crystalline magma 
forms; this consists of baphiin^ contaminated with a solid red colour¬ 
ing matter, and containing besides some dark and viscous tinctorial 
substance which has not been examined. 

After thoroughly drying off the ether from the wood used in the 
experiment referred to in the preceding paragraph, exhaustion with 
alcohol may be commenced. The alcoholic fluid is distilled to nearly 
dryness, and left to itself. It solidifies after long standing, to a semi¬ 
crystalline mass, containing (as in the case of the ethereal extract) a 
viscous colouring matter of a deep red colour. The mass, on exposure 
to air, dries up, with fission, into a granular powder. Its crystalline 
constituent has not been examined. 

The use of other solvents than those above mentioned is not satis¬ 
factory. Benzol and carbonic sulphide have both been employed at 
about 100*^ C. They have the advantage of dissolving scarcely a trace 
of the colouring matters, but, on the other hand, the disadvantage of 
extracting a very trifling quantity of the colourless ingredient existing 
in the wood, to which the term baphiin has been applied. But should 
there be any baphic acid present, this is removed by the hot benzol 
with tolerable facility. 


Baphiin 

Is obtained, as mentioned above, from the ethereal extract of the 
wood. In order to free it from colouring matter, it is repeatedly 
crystallised from strong spirit, whereby it is at length obtained per¬ 
fectly pure. Baphiin is a colourless substance; it crystallises from 
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aleohol in plates of oonsiderAble lustre,—^from ether, by rapid evapo¬ 
ration, in ^fts of needles. It is only very sparingly soluble in benzol 
or carbonic sulphide; in water it is insoluble. When allowed to crys¬ 
tallise from its solution in alcohol on a finely divided surface in pre¬ 
sence of air, it rapidly oxidises, producing colours which vary from 
yellowish-red to light purple. It has an odour of orris root. When 
submitted to the action of heat, baphiin fuses, but only in part, below 
200 ®; in part at a higher temperature. This is an obvious sign of 
decomposition. At 100® it remains unchanged. Dried at the latter 
temperature it yielded on analysis the following results:— 



Subs. Oarb. dioxide. Water. 

Carbon. Hydrogen. C 12 H 10 O 4 . 

( 1 ) 

•5340 gram. 1-2974 -2278 

66-26 

4-74 

( 2 .) 

■3251 gram. -7887 -1427 

66-16 

4-88 

(3.) -3733gram* -9142 ‘1780 

66-79 

5-29 


Mean. 

66-40 

4-97 66-05 : 4 59 


which agree with the formula 71 C 12 H 10 O 4 . 

When an alcoholic solution of baphiin is mixed with acetate of lead 
(also in alcoholic solution), a white precipitate is thrown down, 
insoluble in alcohol. It is washed thoroughly with alcohol, and dried 
over sulphuric acid. While drying it turns brown, perhaps in conse¬ 
quence of oxidation. It probably consists of plumbic baphate. The 
alcoholic filtrate from this precipitate, when mixed with water, yields 
a crystalline precipitate of haphinitin. When baphiin is boiled with 
aqueous potash, the same reaction takes place as with alcoholic plumbic 
acetate; if the potash-solution be not dilute, other bodies are produced. 
The potassic baphate, in presence of excess of potash and acid, rapidly 
colours, so that it requires immediate filtration into hydrochloric acid 
to prevent further decomposition. 

Baphic Acid. 

When the alcoholic solutions of acetate of lead and baphiin are 
mixed, a white precipitate falls, which is probably plumbic baphate.. 
The acid itself is obtained by boiling baphiin with aqueous potash, 
filtering, and adding hydrochloric acid to the filtrate. It then falls 
out as a yellowish-white powder, to be purified by placing on the filter 
(without washing), drying in the air, extracting with anhydrous ether, 
and evaporating the ethereal solution. Purified still further by 
repeated crystallisation, it presents itself in the form of white nacreous 
scales, very readily soluble in alcohol, and especially in ether (even in 
the cold), insoluble in waten Its ammoniacal solution instantaneously 

♦ New preparation. 


2 Q 2 
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precipitates loetaUic silver from the nitrate. An attempt to prepare 
a barium salt met with no success. The following analyses were 


xoade:* 



Garb. 



Hydro¬ 



Subs. 

dioxide. 

Water. 

Carbon. 

gen. 



(1.) •X268gram. 

*2850 

*0528 

61-29 

4-63 



(2.) *2999 „ 

•6940 

•1144 

6811 

4-24 



(8.) •2W9 „ 

•6620 

•1059- 

63*99 

4*28 



(4) -eSSK „ 

1-2208 

*2444 

61-80 

6-04 



(6.) -aios „ 

‘7047 

*1410 

61*87 

&-05 



(6.) -6276 „ 

1*1872 

•2371 

61-38 

4-99 

(61-28 : 4-67). 

(63-43 : 4-85) 


Lead salt .—Prepared by adding the acid^ or an alcoholic solution 
of baphiin, to an alcoholic solution of plumbic acetate, and washing 
with alcohol. It is at first white, but dries up to a brown mass over 
sulphuric acid. The results of the analysis of different preparations 
are unsatisfactory. 

Carbon Plumbic Hydro- 

Subs. dioxide. Water, oxide. Carbon. gen. Lead. 

(1.) ‘6414 gram. — — *2908 — — 42*09 

(2.) *5065 „ — — -2432 --- — 44*57 

(3.) *6992 „ -8589 *1564 — 33*50 2*48 — 

An example of the splitting up of an organic compound into an acid 
and an indifferent substance like baphinitin is to be found in the case 
of athamantin {Ann. Ghem. Pharm., li, 315), which, on boiling with 
potash, gives valeric acid and oreoselono— 

C24II30O7 “ 2C5H10O2 4 * CuHwOa- 


BapMmtm. 

This is the insoluble product, and the chief one, when baphiin is 
boiled with aqueous potash : it is found in the alcoholic mother-liquid 
when baphiin and plumbic acetate are brought in contact in alcohol. 
It is white, having the odour of the original baphiin still more strongly 
developed; it dissolves with moderate fireedom in alcohol and ether, 
and crystallises in needles. It is insoluble in water. On analysis it 
gave results leading to the formula 


Subs. 

Carb. dioxide. Water. 

Carbon. Hydrogen. 

aC^HiO. 

(1.) -3175 

-8186 -1070 

70-32 

5-85 


(2.)* -2613 

-6667 -1376 

69-59 

5-85 


(3.)t -3174 

•8228 -1738 

70-69 

6-09 

(70-59 : 5-88) 


Treated with sti'ong sulphuric acid, and afterwards with water and 
carbonate of barium, it yields a solution from which sulphuric acid 


* Now preparation. + Burned with chromate. 
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precipitates sulphate of baritun, and which yields on evaporation a 
deliquescent barium salt. 


Bajphinitone^ 

When baphiin is boiled with strong aqueous potash, air being 
excluded as much as possible during the operation, there is left undis¬ 
solved a mixture of three substances;—(1) baphinitin, which dissolves 
in alcohol and ether with moderate ease; (2) baphinitone, which is 
very easily soluble in these liquids; and (3) a small quantity of an 
unexamined body, fusing at 164*1° (corr.), very sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, even when hot, and separating therefrom in granular crystals. 
Baphinitone is prepared by treating the part of baphiin which is 
insoluble in aqueous potash with cold alcohol, which readily dissolves 
the baphinitone, and but little baphinitin. The solution is evaporated 
and the treatment repeated, till the crystals thus obtained, after drying 
over sulphuric acid, fuse at or near 88° C. Baphinitone crystallises 
from alcohol in hemispherical masses, composed of radiating crystals, 
beautifully white and lustrous. It is insoluble in water, On analysis 
it gave the following numbers:— 

Subs. Carb. dioxide. Water. Carbon. Hydrogen. CseHjgOg. 

(1.) *2910 *7648 *1666 71-08 6*36 

(2.) *1961 *5130 *1035 70*93 5*29 (71*89 : 5*99) 

When an ethereal solution of baphinitone is treated with an ethereal 
solution of bromine, the latter is decolorised : and on evaporating off 
the ether, a white substance remains, which, after washing with alcohol 
or ether (in both of which it is almost insoluble), is pure tribromo- 
baphinitoiie. 

Tribromoba})himto)ie separates from a hot ethereal solution in small 
granules. As first pr(;pared, it appears to consist of a compact mass 
of very small, snow-white needles. It fuses, with sudden blackening, 
at 180*2° (corr.). It yielded on analysis numbers which agree very 
well with the formula, C26H83Br306. 

Sub. Carb. dioxide. Water. Carbon. Hydrogen. C25H28Br30e. 

•5409 *9191 *1741 •46*34 3*58 (46*49 : 3*43) 

Baphiin, baphinitone, and the substance least soluble in alcohol 
which occurs wdth the latter, are all coloured orange-yellow by sul¬ 
phuric acid; with nitric acid an orange-red is obtained, changing to 
green. 

The molecular formulce of the above bodies are somewhat complex, 
and there do not appear to be ready means of determining them with 
precision. Taking, however, that of baphinitone to be precisely deter- 
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mined, we may iairly assume a Cao+n formula for all these bodies. We 
shall then have'the following series : — 

Baphiin. C 24 H 20 O 8 

Baphic acid . C 24 H 22 O 10 [O 9 ?] 

Baphinitin.. Ca4H2406 

Baphinitone . CaeHaeOe 

Colouring Matters, 

Bar wood-contains at least three colouring matters. Ether dissolves 
out two of these: one (A) which is less soluble, and obstinately adheres 
to the baphiin, and another more soluble (B), which is easily got rid 
of. After the extraction with ether is complete, alcohol dissolves a 
third (C). All are insoluble in benzol; all give purple lakes with 
plumbic acetate, and purple colorations with alkalis. 

(A.) The solubility of this body in ether diminishes after exposure 
to air. It may be purified from baphiin by boiling with benzol, in 
which the latter dissolves. It is a bright red powder. 

(B.) Crystalline ; dissolves easily in boiling alcohol. A strong solu¬ 
tion cuts off the blue, and nearly all the green of the spectrum—the 
blue first. The same solution, mixed with hydrochloric acid, becomes 
darker, transmits the blue faintly, and very much obscures the green ; 
the yellow and red are transmitted. The solution, after the addition 
of the acid, on mixing with ammonia or potash, becomes deep pink; 
the green and blue are much obscured, while the red is left, and the 
yellow is cut off, and replaced by a black band. 

(C.) The green is more absorbed by this colour in alcoholic solution 
than by (A). When the solution is moderately strong, a black band 
appears in the yellow. When hydrochloric acid is added, tlie green is 
more obscured, and the yellow is still decidedly effaced, notwithstand¬ 
ing the dilution ; the blue is nearly removed; the red remains. When 
ammonia is added to the solution after the action of hydrochloric acid, 
the colour becomes intensely purple; the red ray is transmitted, the 
yellow is effaced, the green scarcely visible. C acts on the green and 
yellow more than A. 

N.B.—It has been stated that the “ colouring matter of barwood 
is identical with santonin. The above renders this very improbable. 
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On the Observation of the Ultra-red portion of the Spec¬ 
trum by means of Phosphorescent Substances. By Edm. 
Bequerel (Compt. rend., Ixxxviii, 249—255). 


When the ultra-red portion of the spectrum is directed on a phospho¬ 
rescent substance, such as a sulphide of an alkaline earth, the phos¬ 
phorescence disappears, but light bands remain, corresponding with, 
dark bands in the red spectrum. These are, however, not distinct. 
By using two prisms, the author superimposes the violet portion of the 
s])ectrum of the one on the red portion of the other; in the ultra-red 
portion of the spectrum the phosporescent matter, excited by the ultra¬ 
violet portion of the second spectrum has its phosphorescence destroyed, 
but unequally; and a portion corresponding with the ultra-red is bright 
in certain places and dark in others. All phosphorescent bodies do not 
show this phenomenon, for the substance must neither remain phos¬ 
phorescent too long, nor lose its phosphorescence too quickly. The 
best substance is phosphorescent hexagonal blende. With this sub¬ 
stance the author discovered that the active part of the ultra-red 
extends beyond A rather farther than A is distant from the double line 
D. The lines observed are :—Beyond A, two bands or lines as strong 
as A, named by the author Ai and A 2 ; then a group of four bands or 
lines, grouped as A' A'l, A'a, A' 3 ; the first throe are nearly equidistant 
from each other, and the fourth farther removed; and a large band A'", 
near the limit of vision, nearly as far from A as A is from I); it appears 
to be identical with that observed by Pizeau and Fou(5ault, in 1847. 
There appear to be one or two bands beyond A'", where the spectrum 
is very intense. A very active portion appears to lie between A" and 
A'". This same activity was shown in the spectrum of the Drummond 


light. 


The wave-length of the bands in this portion of the spectrum was 


Ultra-red 


The band A' 


Part of the Bpcctrum. 

Index of 
refraction. 

Wave length. 

r'A'" r Least refracted part 

— 

1310 

) ^ Middle. 

— 

1265 (?) 

1 1 Most refracted .... 

1'5877 

1220 

La' . 

1-5992 

840 


1-6051 

761-5 

\ B . 

1-6114 

687-3 

lo . 

1-6240 

589-2 

", therefore, lies between 1,200 and 1,300. 

w. a. 
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Magnesium in the Sun. By M. Tagohini 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1386—1387). 

Spectroscopic observations of tbe sun, extending over the latter part 
of May, 1876, showed that at that time—with a marked paucity of 
protuberances, of hydrogenic clouds, and of eruptions of metallic 
elements—the circulation of magnesium in the solar atmosphere con¬ 
tinued to be very active. It was also observed that, concomitant with 
this last condition, the granulations and tbe faculsB were very distinct, 
while the absence of sodium at this epoch of minimum of spots, seems 
to indicate that this substance is connected with their formation. 

_ R. R. 

Electro-motive Order of certain Metals in Potassium Cyanide 
with reference to the use of this Salt in Milling Gold. 

By W. Skby (Trans, and Proceedings of the Hew Zealand Insti¬ 
tute, 1876, 334-387). 

The author had an opportunity of noticing the marked effect of 
potassium cyanide in preventing the flouring of mercury used in working 
off the blanketings. These materials have as a rule an acid reaction, 
caused by the presence of ferric or ferrous salts in solution, and it is to 
the former of these salts, that what is commonly known as “ flouring’’ 
in the process cited above, is mainly due; such salts either oxidising or 
chlorodising the surface of any mercury they may be in contact wdth, 
and thus forming a compound, which, being insoluble in water, pre¬ 
vents amalgamation. Potassium cyanide acts on such mercurial com¬ 
pounds by decomposing them and dissolving their constituent portions, 
keeping the surface of the mercury metallic. A portion of tbe mercury 
used is dissolved, and another, though much smaller portion, may be 
dissolved from the metal itself by the direct action of the potassium 
cyanide on it, aided by the free oxygen always present; this happens if 
no metal is dissolved in the mercury used, having a greater affinity for 
cyanogen than mercury. It must further be remembered, that both 
gold and silver are not quite insoluble in cyanide. The loss of metal, 
which falls upon the mercury, gold, or silver of these blanketings, 
depends therefore entirely upon the relative affinity of these metals 
for this salt. Now it is distinctly affirmed that neither gold, silver, or 
platinum directly precipitates mercury from its solution, but on inves¬ 
tigating this subject the author found that in reality mercury is not 
positive, but very decidedly negative to gold or silver in potassium 
cyanide, gold and silver being dissolved in mercuric cyanide, while 
mercury is precipitated. 

The following is a list worked out by the author, showing the 
electromotive order in potassium cyanide of various metals occurring 
in gold fields, or being employed for milling gold. It runs from nega¬ 
tive downwards to positive :— 


Carbon. 

Lead. 

Platinum. 

Gold. 

Iron. 

Silver. 

Arsenic. 

Tin. 

Antimony. 

Copper. 

Mercury. 

Zinc. 
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All other ores occurring in nature are mostly negative to the whole 
series. Thus it is shown, that whenever potassium cyanide is used to 
assist in the amalgamation of blanketings, the loss falls upon the 
gold and silver present, the mercury being positively protected from 
the action of this salt by these more valuable metals. 

D. B. 


New Form of Galvanic Battery. By G. Leclanche 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 54—56). 

The author describes a modification of the battery devised by him ten 
years ago. He now dispenses altogether with a porous vessel, and 
instead of a block of carbon surrounded by a loose mixture of man¬ 
ganese dioxide and broken gas-coke, he now uses as negative element 
a solid block, composed of an intimate mixture of manganese dioxide 
(40 parts), gas-coke (55 parts), and shellac (5 parts). This mixture 
is compressed by hydraulic pressure in steel moulds heated to 100°. 
The addition to the mixture of 3 or 4 per cent, of acid potassium sul¬ 
phate reduces resistance, and serves to dissolve the zinc oxychloride 
which becomes depgsited in the pores of the block. 

The electromotive force of a cell of the new batteiy is about 1*5, 
that of a Daniell’s cell being 1. 

J. R. 

On the Specific Heat of Gases. By E. Wiedemann 
(Pogg. Ann., clvii, 1—42). 

The author commences this paper by a criticism of the method and 
apparatus used by Regnault in his investigations on the same subject, 
and then enters on a full and detailed description of his own appa¬ 
ratus. This portion is so full of detail unsuited for abstraction, that 
reference to the original paper is recommended for its consideration. 
The gases examined were atmospheric air, hydrogen, carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide, ethylene, nitrous oxide and ammonia. 

Atmospheric Air .—Perfectly dry and pure air having been taken for 
the experiments, the mean of the numbers obtained was 0*2389, the 
greatest deviation from this being 0 0025. These numbers agree closely 
with those obtained by Regnault, the numbers found by him extending 
between 0*23536 and 0*23890, whilst those of the author extend 
between 0*2374 and 0*2414, the mean found by the author, 0*2389, 
not differing one per cent, from that obtained by Reguault, 0*23751. 

Hydroyen .—Prepared from zinc and sulphuric acid, and purified in 
the usual manner, gave, as the mean of the results, 3*410, the greatest 
variation from this being 0*004. For the specific heat in reference to 
volume, by multiplying the specific weight 0*0692 by the number 
obtained, 3*410, the value 0*2358 was obtained. 

Carhon Dioxide .—The result of the experiments between 100° and 
25° gave, as mean, the number 0*2088, the greatest variation being 
0*0027. The results between 150° and 25° gave as mean 0*2152, the 
greatest variation being 0*0019, and between 200° and 25°, 0*2917, 
with a variation of 0*0033. The numbers obtained by the author 
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appear as good as those obtained by Begnanlt, his numbers for 210* 
and 10° varying between 0'214i6 and 0 21844, those for the specific 
heat between 100° and 10° between 0*20086 and 0*20308. The follow¬ 
ing arrangement shows a comparison of the true specific heats at the 
difierent temperatures calculated from the author’s numbers given 
above with those obtained by Regnault: 

Wiedemann. Regnault. 


Poi--- 0°. 0*1952 0*1870 

100°. 0*2169 0*2145 

200° . 0*2387 0*2397 


Carbon Monoxide .—The gas in this case was prepared from potassium 
ferrocyanide and most carefully purified. The determinations between 
100° and 25° gave as mean 0*2425, with greatest deviation 0*0026, 
this determination agreeing closely with Regnault’s, viz., 0*2450. 

Ethylene .—Between 100° and 25° the mean of the results was 
0*3880, the greatest deviation being 0*0093. Between 200*^ and 27*^ 
the mean was 0*4290, with a deviation of 0*0108; this last result does 
not differ much from 0*404, the number obtained by Regnault at the 
same temperature. Ethylene, like CO 2 and N 2 O, shows great change 
of specific heat with the temperature, the true specific heats for the 
different temperatures being 0°, 0*3364; 100°, 0*4189 ; 200°, 0*5015. 

Nitrous Oxide .—Between 100° and 25° the number obtained, 0*2126, 
between 200° and 25°, 0*2241; from these measurements the calculated 
specific heats ^t different temperatures were as follows: 0°, 0*3014 ; 
100°, 0*3362, and 200°, 0*3172. 

Ammonia .—In the case of this gas 12 experiments were made, giving, 
as mean between 100° and 25°, the result 0*5202, the greatest devia¬ 
tion from this being 0*0118. Eleven experiments made between 200° 
and 25° gave as the mean result 0*5356, with the greatest deviation 
0*0137. 

A comparison of the author’s results with those obtained by 
Regnault, show that the method used by the former is not inferior to 
that of Regnault in accuracy; and as the quantity of water in the 
author’s calorimeter is only the quantity used by Regnault, so, ^ 
the quantity of gas is sufficient to obtain an equal rise in temperature. 
By this important economy of material it is thus possible to give the 
experiments greater range in a comparatively shorter time. In the 
following table is given a comparative view of the resulting numbers:— 


Specific heats of equal weights. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Air . 

0 °. 

0-2389 

100°. 

200°. 

0 

Hydrogen . 

3*410 

— 

— 

0 

Carbon monoxide. 

0 *2426 



0 

Carbon dioxide. 

0 *1952 

0*2169 

0-2387 

22 *28 

Ethylene. 

0-3364 

0-4189 

0-5016 

49*08 

Nitrous oxide. 

0*1983 

0-2212 

0-2442 

23 *16 

Ammonia. 

0-6009 

0-6317 

0-6629 

12 38 
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Specific heats of equal yolumes. 



V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Air.. 

0°. 

0*2389 

100°. 

200°. 

Specific 

weight. 

1 

PV 

P'V' 

1 *00215 

Hydrogen ... 

0 *2359 



0 0692 


Carbon monoxide.. 

0*2346 



0*967 

1 *529 

1*00293 
1*00722 

Carbon dioxide .. 

0 *2985 

0 *3316 

0 *3650 

Ethylene... 

0*3254 

0*4052 

0 *4851 

0 *9677 

Nitrous oxide.. 

0 *3014 

0 *3362 

0‘3712 

0 *3318 

1*5241 

1 *00651 

Ammonia . 

0 ‘2952 

0 *3134 

0*5894 

1*01881 



The 1st, 2nd and 3rd columns contain the true specific heat of the gas 
at 0^, 100^ and 200° in reference to the unit of weight. The 4th gives 
the difference of the true specific heat at 0° and 200°, expressed in per¬ 
centage of the specific heat at 0°. The 5th, 6th and 7th columns con¬ 
tain the true specific heat in reference to the unit of volume, the 
specific heat of the unit volume of air being taken as equal to 0'2389. 
The 8th column contains the specific weights of the respective gases, 
whilst the 9th gives the proportion made by Regnault of the products 
of the volumes V and V', and the pressures P and P' when P is at a 
pressure of one, and P' at a pressure of two atmospheres. The product 
of these being identical in the case of perfect gases, this deviation from 
unity, where it occurs, may serve as a measure of the deviation of 
such gases from the perfect gaseous condition. 

The specific heat determined in the above experiments appears to be 
composed of two parts, first of the frictional heat (heat caused by 
work) expended on the expansion of the gases in overcoming outside 
pressure, which can be reckoned from the coefficient of expansion and 
neat-equivalent to be 0*06902 units of heat in changing the tempera¬ 
ture of 1 gram of air one degree; secondly, the heat employed in the 
internal work of the gas itself, which also may be measured directly 
from the knowledge of the specific heat in the constant volume D. 
The author thinks that the determination of the separate parts of the 
heat of molecular motion of which the specific heat is composed in 
constant volumes, of the heat of atoms according to Naumann, and 
also the attempt to establish simple relationships between the two, is 
still premature, inasmuch as the unequal alteration of the specific heat 
and the temperature would make these have different relations between 
different temperatures. The alteration of the specific heat of gases 
with the temperature cannot be explained by the deviation of these 
gases from a perfect gaseous state. For instance, ammonia, although 
more remote from the perfect gaseous state than nitrous oxide or 
carbon dioxide, has still smaller variations with the temperature than 
these latter. That the difference in the coefficients of expansion can¬ 
not influence these variations may be seen from the minu^ differences 
of the same for different gases. To deduce the cause of the marked 
differences of the sp. heat of one of the bodies composing the gas 
in question, as carbon or nitrogen, is not possible, for, as in the case of 
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idr, the specific heat of nitrogen does not alter with the temperattire, 
as also happens in the case of the carbon in all carbon compounds, 
and likewise that in carbon monoxide. If this were not so, it 
would be neoefiaKtiy to suppose, like Weber (Fogg. Ann., 1876, Bd. « 
164, p. 678), that the carbon possessed different properties from those 
exhibited when it existed in combination in carbon dioxide. Per¬ 
haps the Tariation in the specific heat with the temperature may be 
ecplained by this fact, that, on warming the gas, there arises a gradual 
dissociation which eventually causes a looseness in the attraction of the 
different atoms, and produces a waste of heat. The heat arising in the 
decomposition of nitrous oxide need not contradict this explanation; 
H. Favre accounts for this development of heat by the supposition 
that it is produced by the change or the oxygen from an active into an 
inactive condition. With the low temperatures used in the author’s 
experiments, the dissociation most probably has not been advanced to 
the state of perfect decomposition, and tins change therefore would 
not have taken place. 

J. M. T. 


On the Expansion and Specific Heat of Fusible Alloys. 

By W. Spring (Ann. Chim. Phys. [6], vii, 178—228). 

The first part of this memoir is devoted to a historical account of the 
development of the subject of specific heat from the time of Wilcke 
and Black to the present day. The author then describes the method 
adopted by himself to measure the volumes of the four following fusible 
alloys at temperatures between 0° and 120® :— 

I. An alloy of bismuth, tin, and lead, known as Rose’s alloy, and 
having the composition represented by the formula Bi 7 Sn 6 Pb 4 . 

II. Darcet’s ^loy of bismuth, tin, and lead, in the proportions re¬ 
presented by the formula BiiaSnwPbg. 

III. Wood’s alloy, the composition of which is represented by the 
formula BuPbCdiSn*. 

IV. Lipowitz’s alloy, represented by the formula BiiiPb 0 SnflCd 4 . 

The volumes of these alloys at dinereiit temperatures were deter¬ 
mined by means of an apparatus resembling in principle a large 
thermometer. For details of the construction and use of this appa¬ 
ratus, the original memoir must be referred to. Briefly, the method 
consisted in comparing the expansions produced by heating in a bath 
a glass vessel filled, first with pure olive oil, and then partly with an 
alloy and partly with olive oil, the temperature of the oil being indi¬ 
cated by a thermometer, the bulb of which occupied the centre of the 
glass vessel. The volumes thus determined showed great irregularities 
in the expansion of the alloys. The alloy No. I expanded from 0° to 
about 40°, and contracted from that point to about 66 ®, at which 
temperature it occupied a less volume than at 0°. From 6t5° it ex¬ 
panded again np to its melting point at 90°, where it underwent a 
sudden expansion, and afterwards continued to expand slowly up to 
120°. Alloy No. II expanded from 0® to 33°, contracted from 33° to 
43°, and afterwards expanded continuously up to 120°, with a sudden 
great expansion at its melting point—about 90°. Alloy No. Ill con- 
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traoted slowly from 0® to about 25®, tben ezpsjided oontmuously up to 
120®, with a sudden great expansion at 80°, when it melted. Alloy 
No. IV expanded slowly from 0® to about 25®, contracted from 25® to 
46®, where its volume was less than at 0®, and theit'^expanded con¬ 
tinuously up to 120®, melting at about 70*®. 

The specific heats of the alloys at different tcmperatuires were deter¬ 
mined by a modification of the method of cooling, which was found by 
test-experiments with graphite and mercury to give results almost 
identical with those obtained by Begnault and by Dnlong and Petit by 
other methods. 

Some of the results arrived at are given in the following table:— 


Alloy. 

Tempemture. 

Volume. 

Volume at O'’ = 1. 

Specifie Heat. 

I. 

Z9-(f 

1-00682 

0-0474 


88-6 

1 01295 

0-0662 


68-2 

1-00700 

0*0545 


100 0 

1-04500 

0 0881 

II. 

29'0 

1 '01486 

0-0621 


41*5 

1 -01600 

0*0528 


66*5 

1 -02493 

0*0650 


101 *3 

1 09980 

0 *8901 

IIL 

68 '26 

1-00265 

0 -0675 


93-00 

1 -08735 

0*0918 

IV. 

28-0 

1 0321 

0 -0634 


50-0 

1 -00115 

0*0544 


90*6 

1-05042 

0*0625 


An inspection of this table shows that the variations in specific heat 
follow those of volume, independently of the temperature. For 
instance, the volume of the alloy I at 38“ is greater than at 29®, and 
its specific heat is also greater; whilst at 68“ the volume and the 
specific heat are both less than at 38®. In general, when a body is 
heated it expands, and its specific heat becomes greater; and it is 
usual to regard the rise of temperature as the cause of the increased 
specific heat, without attaching much importance to the phenomena of 
expansion. But, seeing that, in cases where the volume contracts with 
rise of temperature, the specific heat at the same time becomes less, 
would it not be more correct (the author asks) to regard the specific heat 
as a function of the volume rather than of the temperature, if indeed 
it is at all influenced by the latter ? It is admitted that the molecules 
of a body are subject to a force which tends to bring them together, 
and that the action of heat has the opposite effect. If it be further 
granted that the molecular force is a function of the distance of two 
molecules, then the quantity of work to be done in order to increase 
that distance by a given amount will be greater the greater the 
distance of the molecules asunder (i.e., the greater the volume) ; and 
consequently the specific heat should be a function of the volume. 
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Hew Method for Accurately Determining the Melting Points 
of Metals, and also of Bad Conductors of Heat. By C. 
Himlt polyt. J., ccxx, 529—634). 

As the difficulties of accurately determining the melting points of bad 
conductors of heat, e.gr., of fats, <feo., especially if they at the same 
time possess a considerable latent heat, and the imperfect method of 
placing the substance under investigation in a tube and observing the 
melting of the former bv a thermometer put by the side of the tube, 
are generally known, the author applied an improved method, by 
which he could determine the melting of both good and bad conduc¬ 
tors of heat and electricity. 

The thermometers employed for this method have thin ogivally- 
sealed mercury receivers, similar to retort thermometers, which are 
silvered over chemically with a liquid made by dissolving 17 parts of 
silver nitrate and 28 parts of sodio-potassic tartrate, each in distilled 
water, and mixing the solutions. 

The precipitate formed is allowed to settle, the liquid decanted and 
replaced by two or three washings with distilled water. The silver 
tartrate is then put into a closed vessel after being mixed with a small 
quantity of distilled water. When required for use a portion of the 
mixture is placed in a glass vessel, and very dilute ammonia added. 
Successful result.s can be obtained only by avoiding all excess of 
ammonia; a small quantity of the salt will in this case remain undis¬ 
solved. After dilution with distilled water the silvering will at once 
commence. The thermometers are quickly plunged into the solution. 
As the coating is but very thin, it is best to strengthen it by placing 
the silvered receivers in the usual copper-vitriol solution through 
which a weak electric current is passed. Before doing this a thin 
copper wire, twice the length of the thermometer-tube, is attached to 
the receiver, passed up the tube, and fixed at the top with an india- 
rubber ring. For good conductors the copper coating may bo rather 
strong. 

To determine the melting point of metals and conductors of elec¬ 
tricity a U-tube is employed, the sides of which are 10 cm. long, and 
somewhat wider than the thermometer used. The metal is cast into 
small rods of the width of the thermometer and placed in the one 
side of the tube and the thermometer in the other. Both should be 
fixed very near to the bend of the tube without touching one another. 
A wire is also attached along and down to the bend of the tul)e con¬ 
taining the rod of metal, which can be connected with a galvanic 
element. The U-tube is put into an iron vessel filled with either 
mercury or Rose’s metal mixtures. Between the conducting wires of 
the thermometer and the metal an electric bell is introduced, so that 
the whole circuit is interrupted merely in the bend of the tube. As 
soon as a temperature has been reached at which the rod of metal 
melts, the fluid metal will complete the electric circuil, while at the 
same time the bell rings and the reading of the thermometer can take 
place. For very high temperatures a pyrometer may be used. 

For non-conductors of heat and electricity the same thermometer 
with its wire may be used. The substances to be determined are 
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melted and the mercury receiver of the thermometer dipped into the 
melted mass as soon as it shows signs of solidifying. A coating of 
1—2 mm. thickness suffices. An iron-bath is further required in which 
through a hole in the lid a thin porcelain crucible filj^d with mercury 
is immersed as far down as possible. The liquid used for warming 
the bath consists of glycerin, or of a solution of calcium chloride in 
glycerin. For temperatures above 200° the mercury-bath would have 
to be employed. The thermometer with its coating of the non-con¬ 
ductor is fixed into the middle of the porcelain crucible filled with 
mercury and the wire connected with the bell. The other wire is 
passed along the side into the mercury-bath. The glycerin vessel is 
then heated slowly, and since the surface of the non-conductor is the 
same as that of the thermometer, the latter must, at the moment of 
the melting at which the bell rings, indicate the true melting point 
with great accuracy. 

Finally the author points out that the metal in the tube must be 
immersed below the surface of the raetal-bath, and heated regularly on 
all sides. It is further necessary that the bend of the tube be not too 
sharp or irregular, so as not to interfere with the flowing of the fluid 
metal. 

D. B. 


Determination of the Melting Points of Butter and other 

Fats. By T. Redwood (Pharm. J. Trans. [3], vi, 1009). 

Mercuuy is poured into a small beaker to the depth of about an inch ; 
this small beaker is then supported inside another one four and a half 
inches deep by three inches in diameter, and cold water is poured 
into the outer beaker, so that its surface shall be half an inch above 
the level of the mercury. These are placed in an iron enamelled 
basin. A small drop of the molten fat is then put on the surface of 
the mercury ; the fat should be near its setting point, so as not to run 
over the surface of the mercury. Heat is communicated to the small 
beaker by pouring hot water into the iron dish. When the tempera¬ 
ture is near the melting point, the bulb of the thermometer is brought 
up to the fat, so that at the moment of fusion the molten fat runs down 
into the channel formed by the repulsion of the mercury and the 
thermometer tube. 

E. W. P. 


Heat of Formation of Ozone. By M. Berthelot 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1281—1283). 

The author has determined the heat evolved by the oxidation of arse- 
nious acid in dilute solution by ozone, which he finds to amount to 
34*400 heat-units (kil.-degrees) for 8 grams of oxygen absorbed 
(=24 grams of ozone destroyed). But the heat evolved in the oxida¬ 
tion of arsenious acid by 8 grams of free oxygen was found by Favre 
and Thomsen, by indirect methods, to be 19*000 units. This deducted 
from 34*400 leaves 14*800 units as the amount of heat liberated by the 
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oonversion of ozone into oxygen, or absorbed by tbe oonTetsion of 
oxygen into ozone. Putting 0 == 16, 

^ SO = (Oa) . —29*600 heat-unitSk 

Thus the form^ion of ozone is attended by the absorption of heat, 
and this heat is liberated in oxidations effected by ozone,—^a circunl* 
stance which accounts for its great actmty. 

J. K. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Formation and Decomposition of Binary Compounds by the 

Dark Discharge. By M. Bbbthblot (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], 

xxvi, 101—104). 

When a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen is submitted to the dark 
discharge, they begin to combine until 3 per cent, by vol. of ammonia 
is formed; on the other hand ammonia is decomposed by this agent, 
until the same limit is reached, i.e., until the residual gas contains 
9*06 of the original volume. 

Nitrous oxide is also resolved into its elements; after a few hours 
the greater part of the gas is decomposed, and a large portion of the 
nascent oxygen is absorbed by the mercury. 

Nitric oxide yields nitrogen and a considerable quantity of nitrons 
oxide, which is then decomposed as above, the free oxygen combining 
with an excess of nitric oxide to peroxide, which attacks the mer¬ 
cury. 

uydrogen svl^phide is resolved into hydrogen, sulphur, and hydrogen 
persulphide, according to the equation— 

SHaS = + H,S, -h (8 - x) S. 

Sydrogen selenide yields analogous products. 

Hydrogen phosphide is decomposed according to the equation— 

4PH3 = 5H2 + P4H2. 

Chlorine, bromine, and the fluorides of boron and silicon are not 
changed. 

Sulphur Dioxide, —One-tenth was resolved into oxygen, and sulphur 
insoluble in carbon sulphide. 

Cyanogen is rapidly transformed into paracyanogen. 

Ga/rhon monoxide yields carbon dioxide, and Brodie’s oxide, CiO*— 

5 CO = COa + C4O5. 

This oxide is a brown, amorphous body, which is soluble in water 
and absolute alcohol, but not in ether. It has an acid reaction, and 
gives with silver nitrate, lead acetate and baryta-water, brown, amor¬ 
phous precipitates. On heating it to 300--^400^ in an atmosphere of 
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nitrogen, it yields equal volumes of carbon monoxide and dioxide, and 
a new dark brown oxide, CsOs— 

* 

3 C 4 O 3 = 2CO -f 2C0* + aOa, - 

When tbis oxide is more strongly heated, it is decomposed, carbon 
still containing oxygen being left behind. 

Methane^ ethane, and ethene yield a little acetylene, free hydrogen, 
and resinous condensation-products. Marsh-gas produces also a very 
small quantity of a liquid smelling like turpentine, while ethane 
yields some ethene, and the latter forms also the liquid, CxoHw.s, dis¬ 
covered by Thenard. 

The dark discharge tends, like the spark, to resolve compounds into 
their elements, but at the same time to recombine the latter, and thus 
a state of equilibrium sets in. In the case of the dark discharge, a 
portion of the free elements combines with the compound to form pro¬ 
ducts of condensation, which, on account of their fixity, are not further 
changed by the discharge. Under the influence of the spark such pro¬ 
ducts are generally not formed, probably on account of the high tem¬ 
perature. 

C. S. 


Researches on Silicon, its Subfluorides, Subchlorides, and 
Oxychlorides, and the Organic Derivatives of the Latter. 

By L. Thoost and P. Hautbpeuille (Ann. Chim. Phys. [5], 
vii, 453—476). 

When silicon is fused in a current of hydrogen, and one bubble of 
silicon fluoride is allowed to enter the tube, thick fumes are formed as 
this gas comes into contact with the silicon, and afterwards a fine 
brown powder is deposited, consisting of amorphous silicon. On 
admitting more fluoride, this process goes on until the whole of the 
fused silicon is converted into the amorphous modification. If, how¬ 
ever, the fluoride is admitted very slowly, a ring of crystallised silicon 
is formed at that part of the porcelain tube which is just below red 
heat, and on continuing this operation for an hour, the crystals 
increase, leaving only a small aperture in the centre. 

This apparent volatilisation of silicon in a current of its fluoride 
also takes place by producing the voltaic arc between two pieces of 
silicon in an atmosphere of its fluoride. A smoky flame appears, 
having a brilliant envelope containing finely divided silicon, which is 
gradually deposited on the inner surface of the vessel. When the dis¬ 
tance between the poles is as large as possible, the light shows a most 
brilliant violet colour. If in place of a powerful battery an induction 
coil is used, amorphous silicon is also formed, but only slowly. 

Silicon chloride acts like the fluoride, and even more rapidly; thus 
in one hour five grams of silicon were volatilised. The deposit is either 
amorphous or crystalline, the crystals being formed in the part of the 
tube having the temperature 500—SOO"*; they are well defined, and 
show a compact fracture. 

The authors have previously shown that this apparent volatilisation 

VOL. XXX. 2 a 
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of silicon is dne to formation of lower fluorides or chlorides, which are 
stable at a low temperature and at red heat, but undergo dissociation 
at intermediate temperatures. The hydrides of selenium and tellurium 
have the same remarkable property, tor Ditte has shown that they are 
resolved at a certain temperature into their elements, which unite 
again when more strongly heated.* 

Silicon sesquichloride, SiaClc, is most conveniently obtained by using 
Deville’s hot and cold tube. Through the axis of the latter a smaller 
tube passes, which opens in the middle of the annular space, and 
through which the vapour of +he tetrachloride is led to the fused silicon. 
The apparatus is provided with a worm-condenser, from which the 
condensed vapours are carried back to the vessel containing the tetra¬ 
chloride. 

The product contains, besides the sesquichloride, an excess of tetra¬ 
chloride and some oxychloride, due to the presence of oxygen which 
is difficult to exclude completely. 

Silicon sesquichloride is a very mobile liquid, having at 0® the specific 
gravity, 1*58, and solidifying at — 14° to plates resembling boric acid. 
It boils at 146—148°, and its vapour density at 2.39‘4° is 9*7. When 
its vapour is strongly heated in presence of air, it takes fire; but on 
heating it in a closed vessel, it begins slowly to decompose at 3o0°, 
while at 800° it is almost completely resolved into silicon and the tetra¬ 
chloride. But on heating it rapidly to above 1000°, the tension of 
dissociation diminishes with the increase of temperature, and dis¬ 
appears gradually. 

Cold dilute ammonia decomposes the sesquichloride, with formation 
of free hydrogen and silicic acid, and with water at 0° it yieldvS the 
hydrated sesquioxide. This body reduces potassium permanganate 
rapidly in the cold, but chromic acid is very slowly reduced by it. At 
the common temperature it does not act on gold chloride, or on a solu¬ 
tion of selenious acid. It does not retain hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, which are completely removed by washing, but when immersed 
in nitric acid, it takes up a certain quantity, which cannot be removed 
by washing, and is given off’ at a temperature only a little below that 
at which the sesquioxide is oxidised to silica. 

Silicon proiochloride is formed, besides the sesquichloride, when a 
very high temperature is employed. It cannot be separated from the 
oxychlorides present; its vapour takes fire in the air, at a tempera¬ 
ture below red heat, and is decomposed by dilute ammonia, yielding a 
larger proportion of hydrogen than the sesquichloride. With water 
at 0®, it yields a protoxide, which reduces potassium permanganate, 
chromic acid, gold chloride, and selenious acid, and seenjs to have basic 
properties. 

Silicon suhfluoride is formed when a rapid current of the tetrafluoride 
is passed over silicon, heated to near the temperature where porcelain 
softens. At a red heat it is resolved into silicon and the tetrafluoride, 
and to obtain it the vapours must therefore be rapidly cooled. It is a 

* Note hy the Abstractor .—Another example is furnished by nitrogen trioxide, 
which, as Hassenbach has found, is formed when a mixture of nitrogen peroxide 
and nitric oxide is passed through a hot tube; the liqind thus obtained is stable 
only below — 2°; above this temi^erature, it is resolved into the above two oxides. 
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white, volatile powder, which acts on the diflPerent reagents like 
the sesqnichloride, and yields the same hydrated oxide, and appears 
therefore to be Si 2 F 6 . 

Oxychlorides of Silicon .—These compounds are fortned by the action 
of a bright red heat, or the electric spark, on a mixture of the tetra¬ 
chloride and oxygen, but are best prepared by repeatedly passing a 
mixture of oxygen and the oxychloride, SigOClg through a red-hot 
porcelain tube filled with pieces of porcelain. 

The different bodies formed are separated by fractional distillation. 
The most volatile poi'tions consist of a liquid boiling at 152—164®, and 
to which the authors, who use the old equivalent weights, assign the 
molecular formula, SiiO^Gk ; probably this compound is a mixture of 
the oxychlorides, SiOCle and Si 404 Cl 8 . The latter is a liquid boiling at 
198—202°; its vapour-density at 440° was found to be 15*5. 

SigOioClia is also a liquid, which boils at about 300°, and has the 
vapour-density 31*2. A fourth oxychloride boils above 400°, and its 
formula is a multiple of SiaOaCh; and the last compound is a solid, 
which does not melt at 440°, and has the empirical formula, ShOiOh. 

These oxychlorides are also obtained when the compound, SiaOCh, is 
passed alone through a red-hot tube, silicon tetrachloride being formed 
at the same time, and their formation is quite analogous to that of 
Berth clot’s synthesis of higher hydrocarbons from acetylene. 

When to the oxychloride, ShOiClg, which is heated to near its boil¬ 
ing point, absolute alcohol is added drop by drop, the ether 
(C2H608)Si404 is formed. It is a mobile liquid, boiling at 270—290°, 
and having the spec, grav., 1*071 at 0°, and 1*054 at 14*7°; its vapour- 
density is 19*54. It is soluble in ether and alcohol, but not in water, 
which decomposes it into alcohol and silicic acid. When ammonia is 
passed into its ethereal solution the compound (C 2 H 60 ) 7 NH 3 Si 404 is 
formed, which is an oily liquid. By continuing the action of ammonia 
another body, probably (C 2 Ha 0 ) 6 (NH 2 ) 2 Si 404 was obtained. By the 
action of alcohol on Si^OCle, Friedel and Ladenburg obtained the 
ether (C 2 H 50 ) 6 Si 20 , and this yields with ammonia the compound, 
(C 2 H 50 ) 5 NH 2 Si 20 , an oily liquid, boiling in a vacuum at about 280°, and 
which is not readily attacked by w'ater. By the further action of 
ammonia, the body, (C 2 H 60 ) 4 (NH 2 ) 2 Si 20 , is formed, which is very 
unstable, atid could not be obtained pure 

The other oxychlorides yield also high-boiling ethyl-compounds. 

C. S. 


Some Reactions of the Chlorides of Boron and Silicon. By 

L. Tkoost and P. Hautefeuille (Ann. Chim. Phys. r5], vii, 
476-^479). 

When the vapour of boron chloride is passed through a red-hot porce¬ 
lain tube, which is not glazed on the inside and contains pieces of 
unglazed porcelain, the chlorides of aluminium and silicon and alumi¬ 
nium borate are formed. But on using glazed porcelain there is 
formed, besides the two chlorides, a double chloride of potassium and 
aluminium, but the glaze is much less attacked than the paste. 

On heating pure alumina in a platinum tube, and passing boron 

2 B 2 
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chloride over it, aluminium chloride and borate were produced, while, 
on treating eilica in the same way, ihe products consisted of silicon 
chloride and boron trioxide. The oxides of zirconium and titanium 
behave in the same manner. 

Silicon chloride does not attack porcelain or its glaze even at a tern- 
perature at which it softens, but pure alumina is attacked by it and 
converted into the chloride, while zirconium oxide yields zirconium 
silicate and chloride, and titanium oxide is not changed. From this it 
would appear that silicon chloride attacks only such oxides as form 
silicates. 

Boron fluoride acta rapidly on red-hot porcelain, with formation of 
silicon fluoride, and the latter attacks porcelain but slowly, but alumina 
and zirconia very readily. 

While the silicates of aluminium and zirconium which are obtained 
by means of the chloride are amorphous, those formed by the action 
of the fluoride are crystalline. The reason of this is, as Deville has 
shown, that the fluorides of aluminium and zirconium decompose 
silica and reproduce silicon fluoride, thus giving rise to an apparent 
volatilisation, by which crystalline silicates are deposited. 

C. S. 

Action of different Solutions on Metals. By A. Wagner 
(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxxi,, 259—263). 

Wagner has tried the effect of different solutions on iron, copper, 
zinc, lead, tin, and the alloys Britannia-metal, brass, and German 
silver. The copper was pure, the zinc the ordinary sheet-metal, with 
0'68 per cent, of lead, the lead, ordinary sheet. The tin was the pure 
fused and hammered metal. The Britannia-metal consisted of 90 per 
cent, tin, and 10 per cent antimony, the brass of 64*5 per cent, copper 
to 29*8 per cent, zinc and nickel. Strips of the metals and alloys, of 
equal sizes and thicknesses, were immersed in equal volumes of the 
solution (11*831 square centimeters area to 100 c.c. of solution). 
During one week, air free from carbonic acid was passed through the 
solution ; in the second set of experiments, both air and carbonic acid 
were transmitted. The solutions were of the following degrees of 
concentration. In 100 c.c. of water were dissolved 0*5 grm. potas¬ 
sium or sodium chloride, 1 grm. of ammonium chloride, 0*83 grm. of 
magnesium chloride, 1 grm. of potassium sulphate, 1 grm. of nitre, 
1 grm. of sodium carbonate, 0*923 grm. of sodium hydrate. 

In the table, under I, are the amounts of diminution in weight of 
the strips of metal, when air was transmitted; II contains those 
when air and carbonic acid were transmitted. + indicates that the 
filtered solution contains some dissolved metal if only doubtful traces (?); 
and if none dissolved, 0. 
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Solution. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

1 

Tin. 

Britannia 

metal. 

Brass. 

1 

1 

Iron. 


? 

? 

? 

0 


■1 


0 

ri .. 

1 

14 

3 

— 

— 



29 

Distilled water.. •< 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

■■ 


"‘4* 

In.. 

3 

19 

8 

— 

— 

4 

4 

64 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Potassium and SO- r ^ ** 

4 

7 

21 

6 

9 

2 

1 

42 

dium chlorides 1 jj 

+ 

116 

+ 

88 

4- 

12 

0 

? 

1 


4- 

61 

4- 

72 


+ 

+ 

4- 

0 

0 

4- 

4- 

0 

Ammonium chlo- J ^ * 

904 ! 

1 

61 

12 

6 

3 

269 

86 

45 


+ ! 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

4- 

4“ 

4- 

. In.. 

138 ! 

36 

5 

— 

— 

167 

116 

76 


0 

+ 

? 


0 

4- 

4- 

? 

Magnesium clilo-J^ 

5 

4- 

18 

+ 



1 

? 

4 

4- 

3 

4- 

49 

4- 

.In.. 

112 

64 

35 

— 

1 

92 

67 

65 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


Potassium sul- 

— 

30 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 


phate. 1 JJ 

+ 

4 

4* 

63 

0 

0 

0 

4" 

4 

4- 

4 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ri.. 

— 

9 

14 

3 

1 

... 

— 


Potassium nitrate < 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 


In.. 

3 

37 


1 

1 

3 

4 



0 

0 

0 

4- 

+ 

0 

^ 0 

0 

Sodium carbonate.... I 

— 

13 

— 

7 

6 

— 

— 

— 


0 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

? 

? 


Sodium hydrate .... I 

— 

60 

430 

220 

94 

2 

1 



0 

? 

4- 



? 

0 

0 

Lime water.I 


3 

137 



2 




The above numbers represent milligrams of the respective metals 
acted upon by the different solutions. The following conclusions 
drawn from the above table with respect to lead, will exemplify the 
use of the table. 

It will be observed that the effect of distilled water, free from car¬ 
bonic acid but in presence of air, is to produce a precipitate, but no 
appreciable solution of the lead. In presence both of air and car¬ 
bonic acid, however, an appreciable amount of lead is dissolved, the 
solvent effect being increased threefold by the carbonic acid. Solutions 
of alkaline chlorides in presence of air free from carbonic acid, pro¬ 
duce a considerable precipitate, but no perceptible solution. With 
carbonic acid, however, though the action was only half as great, yet 
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mucli lead was dissolved. A potassium sulphate solution had no 
effect. A nitre solution, with air free from carbonic acid, had less 
influence than the chloride solution, no lead being dissolved. With car- 
bonic acid the action was stronger, and some lead was dissolved. Dilute 
sodium carbonate solution has no efiect on lead; sodium hydrate acts 
strongly, producing no precipitate but much solutiuu. Lime-water 
produces a reddish-yellow precipitate and considerable solution. 

W. S. 

Solubility of the Alkalis in Ether. By W. Skey 
(Trans. & Proc. of the New Zealand Institute, 1876, 338). 

It was found that hydrous ether, when agitated with an aqueous 
solution of caust ic potash or sodium carbonate, then decanted off into 
clean test-tubes and evaporated in platinum vessels, gave a residue 
having an alkaline reaction, which was persistent when the residue was 
gently ignited and dissolved in water, clearly showing that a fixed 
alkali was present in both cases in the free state, or at least as carbon¬ 
ate. The same results were obtained with lime and magnesia. Sodium 
bicarbonate, however, dissolves only in minute quantities. 

In regard to the solvent power of ether itself, i.e., the anhydrous 
substance, it was found that dry potassium hydrate mixed with it, gave 
a marked alkaline reaction, which was more intense than could have 
been occasioned by any minute trace of alkaline acetate possibly 
present in the ether. 

In special cases, therefore, for isolating and obtaining pure alkaloids 
by Stas’s process, the use of sodium bicarbonate, or, still better, an 
earthy carbonate, would be more advantageous than that of caustic 
alkali. 

D. B. 

Decomposition of Moist or Dry Bicarbonates of the Alkalis, 
by Heat and Reduced Pressure. By Akm. Gautii::r (Oompt. 
rend., Ixxxiii, 275). 

These bicarbonates were prepared by passing carbonic anhydride over 
the moist salts, and drying them finally in a current of that gas. Dry 
sodium bicarbonate is not decomposed in a vacuum by a temperature 
of 25°, hut when heated to 100° in air, it loses nearly all its carbonic 
anhydride; the last traces require the temperature to be 115° before 
they are thoroughly expelled. If water be present, it decomposes 
much more quickly, and the more easily the more water is present, 
Tiie author objects, on this account, to Matthieu and Urbain’s assertion 
that he is wrong in stating that sodium bicarbonate in the blood 
decomposes at 100°. Potassium bicarbonate decomposes sensibly in a 
vacuum between 25—30°. it does not decompose so easily at 100° as 
sodium bicarbonate, but rapidly in presence of water. 


W. R. 
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Dissociation of Sodium Bicarbonate at 100°. By V. Usbain 
(Oompt. rend., ixxxiii, 543—545). 

This is a refutation of Gautier’s assertion, in a recent number of the 
Oomptee rendm (see last abstract), that the sodium bicarbonate of the 
blood dissociates at 100—115®. It is quite true that ordinary sodium 
bicarbonate does dissociate; but when it is covered with a layer of albu¬ 
min, as in blood, this is not the case. 

W. R. 


Pyrophosphates of Lithium^ Lithium-sodium^ and Lithium- 

potassium. By M. Nahnsen and E. Cuno. (Liebig’s Annalen, 

clxxxii, 165). 

Berzelius has described a double phosphate of lithium and sodium 
obtained by evaporating to dryness a mixture of alkaline salts con¬ 
taining lithium with phosphoric acid and a little sodium carbonate, or 
a mixture of sodium phosphate and a lithium salt. Thinking that this 
body is really a pyrophosphate, the authors have investigated the 
nature of the crystalline, very sparingly soluble double salts produced 
by heating together solutions of sodium pyrophosphate and lithium 
chloride in varying proportions. 

When 1 molecule of the latter and 2 of the former are employed, 
the crystals have the composition Li|,Nai 2 Pio 026 , or 4Li20.6JSra20.5p206, 
and contain 2—2*15 per cent, of water. 

With equal molecular weights of each salt, the composition is 
LiaNa^P-iOT, or LiaO.NaiO.PaOs, the percentage of water being 1/8-- 
2*61. 

With 2 molecules of lithium chloride to 1 of sodium pyrophosphate, 
the crystals had the composition LisNaP-^OT, or 3Li20.Na20.2P208, with 
lU 8—24*75 per cent, of water. 

With 5 molecules lithium chloride to 1 of pyrophosphate, the com¬ 
position was LiiuNa2Pfl02i, or 5Li2O.NaiO.3P206, with 12*86—42*3 per 
cent, of water. 

The greater the quantity of water contained in the pressed crystals, 
the more rapidly did they effloresce in the air. The richer they were 
in lithium the more distinctly was the lithium crimson flame given, 
j)redominating over the sodium yellow. Before the blowpipe, they 
melted to a transparent bead, becoming white and opaque on cooling. 

The analysis of these salts was performed by dissolving them in 
nitric acid, adding silver nitrate and freshly precipitated hydrate, dis¬ 
solving the filtrate in nitric acid, removing silver with hydrochloric 
acid, and finally converting the pyrophosphoric acid in the filtrate into 
ortho-acid by repeatedly evaporating down with hydrochloric acid, and 
estimating by magnesia. To estimate the bases, the filtrate from the 
first silver precipitate was treated with prussic acid ; the filtrate evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, and the mixed nitrates heated with kieselguhr. In 
other experiments, hydrochloric acid was used to remove silver, and 
the tiltiute evaporated with sulphuric acid; the barium sulphate 
finally obtained, however, contained a little lithium, even after pro¬ 
longed washing. Or, the liquid freed from silver by hydrochloric 
acid was evaporated with hydrochloric acid several times, so as to 
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convert the nitrates into chlorides, and then the chlorine in the mix¬ 
ture determined. 

Analogous results were obtained when potassium pyrophosphate 
was substituted for the sodium salt: thus, equal molecule-weights of 
pyrophosphate and lithium chloride gave the compound LisKP^OT, or 
3Li20.K|0.2P306, with 18*87 per cent, of water ( 3 H 2 O). Five molecules 
of lithium salt to 1 of pyrophosphate, gave a less crystalline salt, con¬ 
taining more lithium and less potassium; as the pyrophosphate used 
contained a little meta-phosphate, it is probable that these crystals 
were essentially lithium pyrophosphate, Li 4 P 207 . These salts gave a 
violet blowpipe-flame, soon becoming pure crimson-red. 

_ C. R. A. W. 

The Chemical Constitution of Bleaching Powder. 

By C. Stahlschmidt (Dingl. polyt. J., ccxxi, 243—250). 

The author has expressed the view that chloride of lime may be con¬ 
sidered as a calcium hydrate, in which 1 atom of hydrogen is replaced 
by chlorine; and further, that in the formation of chloride of lime, 
calcium chloride and water are produced; also that on bringing it in con¬ 
tact with water it splits up into calcium hypochlorite and hydrate :— 

(1.) SCaH^Oa + 4C1 = 2CaHC102 + CaCb -f 2 H 2 O. 

(2.) 2 CaHC 103 + Water = CaCl202 -f CaH202. 

Experiments led to verification of the results of Graham, Bolley, 
Tschigianjanz, Fricke, and Reimer, that some calcium hydrates, dried 
at 100®, absorbed scarcely any chlorine, whereas others under the same 
conditions yielded good products. Dried over sulphuric acid, the 
limes absorbed chlorine readily. , In the latter cases, however, it is 
considered that a small quantity of water is still present in the hydrate, 
which is a necessary condition for the absorption of the gas. 0*4 per 
cent, of water or more in the hydrate is sufficient, so that chloride of 
lime may be formed at 0®, but if the hydrate has been dried at 100® to 
130®, it cannot be converted into chloride of lime, unless the latter 
undergoes a rise in temperature. In his experiments the author 
worked upon quite pure materials, and with scientific exactness. A 
low temperature was found to be unfavourable to the formation of chlo¬ 
ride of lime, or at least to impede it. It was found difficult to account for 
the indisposition of certain limes to absorb chlorine gas, A calcium 
hydrate with a slight excess of free water, gave a chloride of lime 
no stronger than when a dry hydrate was used, but the former, 
under favourable conditions, might be made to absorb more chlorine, 
and finally attain a strength indicated by 39 per cent, of available 
chlorine. It was also found that a quick-lime, which slaked with 
difficulty, is less to be recommended for chloride of lime manufacture 
than one which slakes quickly, A lime of the former description 
absorbed the chlorine much more slowly, and gave a chloride of lime 
of only 31 to 35 per cent. 

The following formula represents the formation of chloride of lime 
as bearing out the experimental results obtained:— 

SCaHjO* 4- 4C1 == 2 CaHC 103 + CaCla + 2 H 2 O. 
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That water was liberated from perfectly dry calcium hydrate, on 
treatment with chlorine, was made manifest by the drops of water 
collected in the inlet-tube* Tn certain cases a chloride of lime is 
obtained containing upwards of 40 per cent, of chlorine. Gopner, by 
passing the chlorine through warm water of 60° to 70°, obtained a 
chloride of lime of 40*2, and another of 42*84 per cent. The author 
accounts for this as follows:—In presence of moisture a portion of the 
compound 2 CaHC 102 in the already formed chloride is decomposed 
into CnChOj and CaH 202 , the latter in presence of more chlorine, 
then giving CaHClOj. The following reaction may also take place, 
2CaH202 -f 4C1 = CaCl202 + CaCh + 2 H 2 O, and when we have the 
two results, 2CaHC102 + CaCh -f 2 H 2 O and CaCl202 + CaCl 2 -b 
2 H 2 O, the strength of equal parts of such a mixture (chloride of lime) 
would be 43*5 per cent, actual chlorine; in the proportion of 5 : 1 =: 
40*5 per cent., and in that of 10 : 1 = 40*0 per cent. It is concluded 
that, with the help of the water liberated from the dry hydrate in its 
conversion into chloride of lime, together with that contained in, and 
carried along with the chlorine gas, the already described decomposi¬ 
tions of the chloride of lime may take place, so that the amount of 
actual chlorine in the product will rise. This view is supported by 
the fact that in a manufactured sample of chloride of lime, prepared 
from calcium hydrate which contained about 8 per cent, of water in 
excess, besides the compound CaClH 02 , also calcium hypochlorite 
occurs in varying quantities. On suspending calcium hydrate in 
water, and passing a current of chlorine through the mixture, till 
alkalinity disappeared, and all the lime had dissolved, it was found 
that the following equation was exactly realised :—2CaH202 -b 4C1 = 
CaCl202 -b CaCh + 2H20. This was proved by estimating in equal 
volumes of the solution, first the actual chlorine, secondly the lime. 
Of course the most conclusive proof of the existence of calcium hypo¬ 
chlorite in the chloride of lime solutions, is that Kingzett has obtained 
crystals of calcium hypochlorite from such solutions by evaporation, 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, or by cooling a concentrated solu¬ 
tion below 0°. J. Kolb has observed that carbonic acid decomposes 
chloride of lime, liberating hypochlorous acid and leaving calcium 
carbonate. The author has had a sample of chloride of lime, which 
was thus reduced from 25 per cent, to 7 per cent, actual chlorine, the 
amount of calcium carbonate having risen to over 40 per cent. 

The workmen can distinguish the hypochlorous acid from the 
chlorine by the slower action which the former exerts upon the lungs, 
and by its sweetish taste. 

W. S. 

Electric and Chemical Deportment of Argentic Sulphide. By 

W. Skey (Trans, and Proc. of the New Zealand Institute, 1876, 

345_346). 

It was stated by the author, in a former paper on the conducting 
power of sulphides, that argentic sulphide is a good conductor of 
electricity for a sulphide. The deportment of this substance to 
electric currents has since then given rise to some controversy, and 
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the resultfl, as published by the author, have been found to leave a 
uniform impression upon chemists that this sulphide is not an electric 
conductor in the Sense in which this term is usually and properly 
taken, i.e., not a conductor as a metal is without decomposition. Thus 
Faraday supposed that it conducts electricity like a metal without 
decomposition, its conducting power, however, increasing with rise of 
temperature; while Hittorf is said to have shown that when this com¬ 
pound is free from metallic silver, it conducts only in proportion as it 
is decomposed. 

In repeating his experiments the author found that by taking three 
plates of pure silver, which had been thickly coated with sulphide, 
placing them gently on each other, and connecting the outside ones 
with a feeble battery of one cell attached to a galvanometer, an electric 
current was still indicated, and was not notably less in quantity, than 
that which was indicated when these plates were out of the circuit. 
The same result followed at 300° F. 

Regarding the chemical deportment of this substance, it was found, 
contrary to what is alleged respecting it, that it is soluble in potassium 
cyanide at ordinary temperatures. The same may be said with regard 
to auric sulphide. Platinic sulphide appears scarcely soluble in this 
salt. It was further noticed that it is not, as heretofore supposed, 
unattacked by mercury, but is slowly decomposed. The same is 
observed with auric sulphide. Galena is not decomposed. Argentic 
sulphide is further decomposed by cupric chloride alone, without the 
presence of an alkaline chloride. 

D. B. 

Action of Halogen Acids on Tellurous Oxide. By A. Ditte 
(C ompt. rend. Ixxxiii, 446—448). 

1. Tellurous Oxide and Hydrohromic Acid .—When gaseous hydrobromic 
acid is passed over tellurous oxide, it is absorbed, and a dark brown 
compound is produced, while the heat evolved is so great that it is 
necessary to cool the vessel containing the tellurous oxide to prevent 
partial decomposition. If the operation is carried on at a temp(*ratui’e 
of 15*^ C., the absorption ceases when the amount of hydrobromic 
acid absorbed is a little more ttian one equivalent. The tellurous oxide 
is transformed into a mass of dark brown tables, which, if the tempe¬ 
rature is reduced to —14°, absorb a further quantity of hydrobr-omic 
acid, and agglomerate into small, daik brown, alinost black masses of 
small plates resembling iodine, into which the gas passes with ditliculty, 
so that it takes some time to finish the operation : the substance has 
then the following composition :— 



Found. 

Calculated. 

TeOj . 

. 40 21 

39-61 

nur . 

. f)979 

60-39 


100-00 

100-00 


corresponding with the formula Te 02 . 3 HBr, No farther absorption 
of hydrobromic acid takes place at —14°. 
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The compound Te 02 . 3 HBr is decomposed at 40®, with production of 
a new substance, stable at that temperature ; it contains:— 

Found. Calculated. 


TeOz . 49*98 49*69 

HBr . 50*02 50*31 


100*00 100*00 

which gives the formula Te 02 . 2 HBr. 

This body begins to decompose at 70°, giving off water, and at 300 
all the water is driven off, and a faintly-yellow mass loft, which is 
oxybromide of tellurium :— 

Te02.2HBr = TeOBra + HjO. 

This oxybromide, when heated, melts to a very dark liquid, giving 
off nearly black vapours, and crystallising on cooling in long brown 
needles. The vapour condenses in the cold parts of the tube in small 
crystals generally coloured yellow by bromine; and a foliated mass 
remains at the bottom of the tube, slightly volatile at a red heat, 
insoluble in water, soluble in nitric acid; it consists of fused tellurous 
oxide. The crystals, which are instantly decomposed by water, consist 
of tellurium tetrabrdmide, TeBr^, which is produced by the decomposi¬ 
tion of the oxybromide into tetrabromide and tellurous oxide,— 

2 (TeOBr 2 ) = TeBr* -f TeO*. 

2. Tellurous Oxide and Hydrofluoric Acid ,—Anhydrous hydrofluoric 
acid is absorbed by tellurous oxide, with disengagement of heat; the 
compound produced has not yet been studied. 

3. Tellurous Oxide and Hydriodic Acid .—Hydriodic acid gas passed 
over tellurous oxide at ordinary temperatures, decomposes it with 
great evolution of heat ; but at —15° the oxide absorbs the hydriodic 
acid and agglomerates together, so that the absorption becomes very 
slow; the author was unable to fix as much as one equivalent; the 
compound produced is decomposed as soon as the temperature rises, 
with production of tellurium iodide. 

H. W. 

Absorption of Antimony and Arsenic from a Solution of their 
Oxides in Hydrochloric Acid by Charcoal. By W. Skey 
(T rans, and Proc. of the New Zealand Institute, 1876, 337—338). 

In the Chemical News, March 27,1868, the author showed that freshly 
pi’epared or ignited chaiwal absorbs several substances from their 
aqueous or acid solutions. It was therefore proposed to use this sul>. 
stance for the purifleation of chemical reagents. Further investiga¬ 
tions in this direction have proved that antimony and arsenic can be so 
largely removed by fresh charcoal from solutions of their oxides or 
chlorides in moderately strong hydrochloric acid (with a little tartaric 
acid in the case of antimony), that neither of them can be detected 
theitdu by Reinsch’s test. Such charcoal does not give up any por- 
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tion of metal to solutions of potasb, hence it is probable that charcoal 
would absorb either of these metals from alkaline solutions. When, 
however, it is placed in voltaic contact with zinc in hydrochloric acid, 
antimoniuretted or arseniuretted hydrogen is evolved. 

D. B. 

Oxidation of Silver^ Platinum, and Gold, and supposed Oxida¬ 
tion of Mercury by Oxygen in presence of Water. By 
W. Skey (Trans, and Proc. of the New Zealand Institute, 1876, 
332—334, and 339—342). 

This paper gives a series of experiments which were made with the 
view of ascertaining whether oxygen combines, like sulphur, with gold 
or platinum at an ordinary temperature. For the oxidation of these 
metals the “ mercury test ’’ was used, which is based upon the fact 
that mercury readily amalgamates with silver and platinum when in 
contact with them, but that if the minutest film of any substance inter¬ 
venes between the two metals amalgamation is either retarded or pre¬ 
vented. 

The following facts were ascertained with regard to silver:— 
(1.) Pure silver, when immersed for a few hours in pure water, 
does not amalgamate immediately. (2.) Such effect is not pro¬ 
duced with rain or spring water. (3.) Silver modified by distilled 
water is brought back to the amalgamable state by contact for a short 
time with rain or spring water, also with acetic acid or ferrous 
sulphide, and by raising its temperature to 500° P. (4.) Electric 
currents are generated by silver in saline water free from chlorides, 
iodides or bromides. (5.) Silver does not pass into this non-amal- 
gamable state in dry air. (0.) Spongy silver immersed in an aqueous 
solution of sodium chloride soon renders it very alkaline. (7.) Sunlight 
exerts no effect in any of the above reactions. 

With regard to platinum it was found that on placing it in contact 
for a short time with distilled water (also ammoniated), with aqueous 
solutions of the alkalis, or their carbonates or chlorides, it passed 
to a non-amalgamable condition, while acids for the most part quickly 
restored it to its amalgamable state. Platinum also generates electric 
currents when paired with graphite in saline of alkaline solutions. 
The author thinks that platinum not only absorbs oxygen, but that this 
absorption is a chemical one, an oxide or a sub-oxide being formed. 

The following are the results obtained with regard to gold:— 
(1.) After immersion for a few hours in spring water, or in water 
charged with any neutral salt, gold refuses to amalgamate when subse¬ 
quently immersed in mercury. (2.) It is also brought into this condition 
when left in contact with distilled water for about eighteen hours, or 
with an aqueous solution of caustic or carbonated alkali or ammonia 
at their boiling points, or for a longer time when the solution is used 
at the ordinary temperature. (3.) Gold is also brought into this state, 
when ignited with a weak solution of sodium carbonate. (4.) Weak 
acetic or hydrochloric acid or ignition readily convert this uon-amal- 
gamable surface into a readily amalgamable one. (5.) Gold becomes 
rapidly non-amal gamable in silver nitrate or mercuric chloride, 
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also in weak solphnric add, or when fused with borax and potassium 
bisulpliate. 

It seems, therefore, tolerably certain that gold thus acted upon has 
been oxidised, and this either to a sub- oxide or to the purple oxide 
of gold* The author intends to inyestigate this subject further, but 
whatever may be the precise nature of the film thus induced upon 
gold, and of the reactions which result in the removal or alteration of 
this film, it is certain that films of this kind must cover the surfaces 
of a portion of our native gold and thus retard to a more or less extent 
its complete amalgamation when milled. 

The only results the author has yet been able to obtain with 
mercury seem to show that it is oxidised under similar conditions. 
For instance, electric currents of some strength are generated by it in 
water <jontairiing a little sodium chloride, also in aqueous solutions of 
caustic or carbonated alkali; and as the only conceivable efiect of these 
salts is to conduct the electricity thus generated, and so render it 
detectable, the author concludes that these currents are not originated 
by such salts, but by the oxidation of mercury. 

In conclusion it is stated that the above chemical action of oxygen 
on metals may explain the origin of those electric currents which 
Becquerel obtained by immersing certain non-oxidisable metals in 
pure water, and which he attributes to “capillary affinity.’’ 

D. B. 


On certain Chemical Effects of Oxygenised Graphite and 
Platinum. By W. Skey (Trans, and Proc. of the New Zealand 
Institute, 187G, 347—348). 

It was found:— (1.) That any surface of graphite, native or artificial, 
which has been for some time exposed to the air, liberates iodine from 
a solution of potassium iodide in weak sulphuric acid. (2.) That 
graphite which can thus liberate iodine loses this property when 
washed with ammoniacal or other alkaline solutions, also by ignition. 
(3.) That this property of liberating iodine is restored to such graphite 
by a short exposure to the air, or by evolution of nascent hydrogen 
against it, also by digesting it for a little while with hydrochloric acid 
or weak sulphuric acid at an ordinary temperature or at the boiling 
point. (4.) That graphite which thus liberates iodine also rapidly 
determines a chemical effect upon mercury when voltaically paired 
with it in pure hydrochloric acid, mercurous chloride forming. 
(6.) That platinum can be substituted for graphite in the above 
experiments with the same results. (6.) That charcoal does not, even 
when freshly prepared, notably liberate iodine, but does so when 
digested with an acid, which perhaps effects the removal of all alkaline 
matters therefrom, and enables the charcoal to retain the oxidising 
agent necessary for effecting the libemtion in view. (7.) That silver 
also liberates iodine from its solution, and gold also does this, though 
to a much less extent: and (8) that nitric acid has the same effect 
upon graphite or platinum as exposure to the air, and that pro¬ 
longed washing of these metals afterwards does not in any way inter- 
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fere with this eifect, showing no donbt that the acid haa been absorbed 
by these metals and is retained very obstinately. 

The author intends to supplement the above results in such a way 
as will enable him to discriminate with greater surety than he can 
at present, the exact nature of the absorptive process by which 
graphite and platinum become chemically active in the way indi¬ 
cated by these results. 

D. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Mineralogical Notes. By F. Pisani 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 166). 

Amedte .—This name was given by Shepard to a mineral found on 
some diaspore at Chester (Mass.). Tt occurs in small crystalline masses, 
formed of superposed layers, of hexagonal appearance, with easy cleavage 
parallel to the base, accompanied by scattered needles of rutile. Trans¬ 
lucent in thin plates. A thin plate exhibits a positive optic axis with 
the polarising microscope. Lustre pearly. Colour pale apple-green. 
Hardness 2*5 to 3. Density 2'71. Before the blowpipe it becomes 
blackish and is almost infusible. Composition:— 

SiOj. AI 2 O 8 . FeO. MgO. HjO. 

22*40 32*30 15*80 19*90 10*90 

Euchlorite .—A magnesian mica, found in schistose masses, formed 
of scales having an easy cleavage parallel to the base. Translucent in 
thin plates. 1/Vith the polarising microscope it exhibits a single negative 
axis, across the base. Colour deep green. Somewhat flexible. Hard¬ 
ness 2*5. Density 2*84. Composition :— 

SiOj. AI 2 O 3 . Fe 203 . MgO, Alkalis. Loss on ignition. 

39*55 15*95 7*80 22*25 10*35 4*10 

Spessartine ,—An extremely pure variety of garnet, generally liglit 
yellow in coloar; rarely orange. Found at Saint Marcel, chiefly as a 
crystalline incrustation, exhibiting the faces 6' a®, the rhombic dodeca¬ 
hedron being predominant, on a centre or kernel of marceline or 
braunite. 

Bastite ,—Some specimens of this mineral were received from the 
Island of Elba. They in every way resembled the specimens examined 
by Des Cloiseaux from Baste, belonging to the orthorhombic system. 

C. H. P. 
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Microline Felspar and Andesite. 

By Ch. St. Claire Devillb (Comptes rendus, Ixxxii, 1015). 

The discovery of microline (a triclinio felspar with potassic base), 
described by Des Cloiseaiix in a recent number of the Comptes 
rendm^ establishes the connection between the felspars, such as orthose 
characterised by a predominance of poiassium, and albite characterised 
by a predominance of sodium; minerals which, while possessing the 
same numerical formula, 1 : 3 : 12, representing the oxygen of the 
protoxide, the oxygen of the sesquioxide, and the oxygen of the silica, 
crystallise in two incompatible forms. The potassium is then thep^of, 
or connecting link common to the two minerals; and since in amphigene 
(1:3: 8) potassium is the predominant base, the potassium must be 
the connecting link between the felspars and the amphigenes, in the 
same way as calcium is common to both anorthite and certain varieties 
of sarcolite, both having the numerical formula (1:3:4), but being 
of different mineralogical forms. 

C. H. P. 


Microscopical Examination of Orthose and of sundry Triclinic 
Felspars. ByA. DesCloiseaux (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1017— 
1022 ). 

In a previons paper the determination of the almost constant angle, 
which the direction of the maximum extinction of the polarised ray 
makes with the side p. f/\ was insist(‘d upon as a characteristic of 
microline in all the specimens cut into excessively thin plates, in the 
direction of tlicir two principal cleavages p and g. Having tried 
whether the application of thisnn*thod could be used for the immediate 
distinction from one another of the known felspars of the triclinic 
system, the author states that occasionally some hesitation may arise 
in the discrimination between certain laminar samples of albite and 
labradorite; and in those cases it is better to determine tlie rotation and 
the dispersion of tlie oj)tic axes, as explained in the Anuales de OMmie. 
et de Fhyfftqua, vol. iv, for 1875.* 

The varieties of orthose may be divided into two categories; the 
one, the pure specimens which exhibit in very thin plates parallel to p 
and (j, a structure whose homogeneity is affected only by very slight 
inclusions of foreign bodies; the other, the specimens penetrated "with 
albite in more or less abundant veins and of which the most regular 
type is the prrthite of Canada. 

A list of those varieties of orthose which are ranged in each of these 
two catagories is then given, and the consideration of the angular 
measurements which the line of the plane of maximum extinction makes 
with the sidep g, for albite, oligoclase, labradorite, and anorthite, as 
determined on a variety of specimens, follows. 

C. H. P. 

* See also this Journal, 1875, p. 741. 
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A Nickeliferous Mineral in Spain. By M. Meissoknieb 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 229). 

In the province of Malaga a mineral has been discovered in which 
nickel occurs in the form of silicate, as in the ore met with in New 
Caledonia. The absence of arsenic and antimony allows the extraction 
of a very malleable and easily wrought metal, much superior to the 
products of the German mines, and the working of the new ore has 
been recently commenced. The mineral contains about 9 per cent, of 
nickel, and no cobalt. 

R. R. 

Olivine-rock, Serpentine and Eclogite of the Saxon Granulite 
District (conclusion). By E. Dathe (Jahrb. f. Min., 1876, 337 
—357). 

II. Bronzite Stirpentine. —Large masses of serpentine-rock occur at 
Kuhschnappel, Langenberg, and Callenberg, between granulite-rock 
and mica-schist. They are characterised by a predominating dull 
black or dark brown colour; very few appearing of a light green 
colour. A macroscopical examination revealed the presence of crystal- 
laminffi having a brownish-yellow or brass-yellow lustre, which had 
the appearance of bronzite or enstatite. A chemical analysis proved 
these crystalline masses to be one of the above-mentioned minerals. 
Light-green or greyish-white, round, hexagonal crystals, having a 
fibrous structure, appeared to be a secondary product, probably 
bastite. 

Serpenti'iW from Lmigenberg, —This rock is of a dull black colour, 
and contains numerous brownish-black crystals of bronzite, which 
sometimes attain a length of 2 cm. A thin section of the rock 
show's these crystals to be built up of fine longitudinal fibres, 
being not uniform, but slightly undulating. The chief directions of 
elasticity are either parallel or at right angles to the striation, and 
optical examination proves the crystals to be rhombic. Small opaque 
needles occur in the bronzite parallel to the longitudinal fibre-forma¬ 
tion or striation. Many of the bronzite masses are much decomposed, 
the resulting product being serpentine, whilst a thin film of ferric 
oxide is deposited in the striation. No residuum of olivine w^as 
observed in this rock, but from the presence of broad reticulated 
fibres of chrysotil, it is evident that the original rock must have con¬ 
tained a large amount of olivine. Small crystals of chromite were 
also observed. 

Serpentine near the Ziegelei between Eussdorf and Mensdorf, —Is leek- 
green in colour, and contains bastite as a secondary product after 
bronzite or enstatite. A very decided reticulated structure shows its 
origin from olivine. Chromite was also observed in this specimen. 

Serpentine from Callenberg, —Is of a dirty green to brown colour, 
and contains numerous small bronzite individuals disseminated through¬ 
out the mass. No olivine could be detected, as the decomposition of 
the original rock was complete; but a decided reticulated structure 
was observed, and in the interior of each mesh, and perpendicular to it 
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was a broad plate of ohxysotil. The bronzite was also mnoh decom¬ 
posed, exhibiting a fine fibre formation, so that it was partially con¬ 
verted into bastite. The author concludes his remarks upon the origin 
of serpentine by stating that it could not be derived from gabbro, as 
this rock is composed of plagioclase, diallagite, quartz and magnetite; 
most of which minerals are unfavourable to the formation of ser- 
pertine. There can, however, be no doubt (after a careful study of 
the results of his examinations of all the varieties of serpentine-rock 
given in his table of the serpentine of the Saxon granulite district) 
that it is derived from a bronzite-olivine rock. 

III. The Eclogites, Eclogite from above the Tminel near Waldheim, 
—Occurs as a layer, not quite one meter in thickness, between serpen¬ 
tine ; granulite also occurs twice, alternating with serpentine. The 
chief constituent of the rock is augite, which is accompanied by pale 
red garnets, both evident upon macroscopic examination. The augite 
is of a light red colour, dichromatic, and the characteristic angle of 
prismatic cleavage, viz., 87° is also obtained. Hornblende often occurs 
intergrown with augite crystals, some of the latter being penetrated by 
irregular quartz-grains, whilst others are so darkly coloured by ferric 
oxide, that they have the appearance of magnesia-mica. The augite 
also is slightly decomposed, as in cracks and clefts of the same a light 
green or greyish pulverulent and sometimes radiating substance is 
observed, which may be viridite. Magnetite in a finely divided state 
is also observed. The garnet occurs equally distributed with the 
augite, is of a pale red colour and seldom encloses other minerals, the 
most common being well developed garnets and quartz crystals. In 
polarised light these quartz crystals (exhibiting the forms oo P and -h R.) 
appear in the most vivid colours protruding from the dark garnet 
mass. Sometimes regular series of fluid enclosures and hollows are 
observed in the garnets; they are also decomposed, the product being 
fine, spiral, light green radiating fibres and laminm, which probably 
belong to a mineral of the chloritic group. Magnesia-mica occurs 
occasionally as a constituent of the rock, also, partially as ground-mass, 
plagioclase and quartz, and sparingly irregular distinct iron pyrites 
individuals. 

Eclogite from the Quarry at the Gehershach, in Waldheim, —This rock 
is coarse-grained and contains garnet, hornblende and porphyritic 
felspar. Magnesia-mica often occurs intergrown with the hornblende 
in various directions, and is easily distinguished from the latter by its 
very decided dichro'ism (brown to black), whilst the hornblende re¬ 
sembles closely in colour and texture the anthophyllite of Bodenmais, 
and often encloses opaque needles and grains. The garnet is mostly 
decomposed, as green laminm are observed grouped round the garnet 
residue, evidently consisting of chloritic substance, and at the same 
time of magnesia-mica. There is a large deposit of magnetite occurring 
between the green laminae. Triclinic felspars nre very prominent, 
whilst quartz grains and small plagioclases are occasionally enclosed 
by the large felspar crystals. Iron-pyrites was observed macro* 
scopically. 

Eclogite from the Quarry in Oreifendorf and from the Bohrberg near 
Bohrigen, —R. von Drasche (Tschermah's Min, Mitth,^ 1871, ii, 90) 

VOL. XXX. 2 s 
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described eclogite from the first named locality, and pointed out the 
presence of hornblende surrounding the garnet crystals. The author 
considers (contrary to the opinion of Weigand) that the former was 
derived from the latter, and by treating a thin section for several hours 
with hot sulphuric acid, proved that the so-called hornblende was 
undoubtedly a chlorifcic mineral, as the green laminas surrounding the 
garnets were bleached and attacked, and covered with silica, which 
had separated out, whilst the brown hornblende was scarcely altered in 
appearance. The green lamin® were dichromatic, light green to dark 
green, and may either be ripidolite or clinochlor. Well developed 
crystals of quai^z (oo P. ± R.) occur enclosed in the undecomposed 
garnet substance, also smaller garnets and magnetite. Plagioclastic 
felspar occurs sparingly in the eclogite from Greifendorf, but it pre¬ 
dominates in the rock from Bohrberg, also large black spots of iron- 
pyrites and some small zircon crystals. The eclogite from the valley 
near Gilsberg has a similar composition, and the author concludes, 
from the results of his examinations of the eclogite of the Saxon 
granulite district, that augito and hornblende (either singly or 
together), garnet, plagioclastic felspar and quartz are natural consti¬ 
tuents of the rock; magnesia-mica and iron pyrites are accessory 
minerals; and chlorite and magnetite secondary products. The only 
exception to the rocks having the above-mentioned composition is the 
eclogite from behind the restaurant “ zur Erholung in Waldheim, 
it being exclusively built up of light green augite and pale rose-red 
garnet; the former being decomposed into viridite and pistazite, and 
the latter being surrounded with chlorite laminoe. Prom the position 
of the eclogite in the serpentine, and the trifling thickness of the bed 
of the Gebersbach quarry from above the tunnel of Waldheim, Dathe 
is of opinion that serpentine is not derived from eclogite, and that the 
latter was formed simultaneously with the original rock from which 
the serpentine was derived. 

C. A. B. 


Presence df Nickel in Atmospheric Dust. 

By G. Tis SANDIER (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 75—78). 

Ferruginous particles separated by the magnet from the sediment of 
rain-water, and from dust falling direct from the air, were found to 
contain distinct traces of nickel. Microscopic examination of the 
particles showed them to be very various in form. Some were very 
black and amorphous; some consisted of compact granular accretions; 
■vvliilst others of larger dimensions had rugose or mammillary surfaces. 
Th^ author believes the particles to bo meteoric. 

J. R. 


Carbon«oompounds in Meteorites. By J. Lawebncb Smith 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1041). 

The memoir contains an account of tbe author’s researches on a crys- 
tallisable sulphuretted hydrocarbon, the discovery of which in the 
graphitic nodules of meteoric irons he recently announced. He like- 
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wise indicates how he found the same body as well as other oompoands 
carbon, on the black or carboniferous meteorites. 

Mention is also made of another sulphuretted hydrocarbon in the 
residues of the meteorites, which body is odourless when dry, but 
exhales the odour of assafoetida when wetted. These sulphuretted 
bodies were too small in quantity to permit of a thorough determina¬ 
tion of their nature. 

C. H. P. 


Carbon-compounds found in Meteorites. 

By J. Lawuenck Smith (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1507). 

Tub author has pursued his investigations on the crystallisable hydro¬ 
carbons originating from terrestrial irons and doubtful meteorites like 
that of Ovifak (which contains a very considerable proportion of this 
carbon). In these irons a substance was found similar to that which 
occurs in meteoric graphite, and in carbonaceous meteorites it has the 
same strong smell, and crystallises in small needles, melts rapidly when 
heated on a platinum spatula, and when heated more strongly, bums 
with a flame and volatilises completely. When heated in a tube it vola¬ 
tilises to some extent and condenses on the cold parts of the tube, 
leaving a residue of carbon. The author cannot yet say with certainty 
whether these new bodies are identical with those obtained from the 
meteorites recently described. 

D. B. 


Note on a Meteorite which fell on March 25, 1865, at Wis¬ 
consin, and is Identical in Character with the Meteorite of 
Meno. By J. L. Smith (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 161). 

The meteorite of Meno fell on October Ist, 1861, and its similarity of 
composition to that which fell in Wisconsin on March 25th, 1865, is 
shown by tho following analyses:— 



Wiscousin. 

Meno. 

Stony matter. 

78-33 

77-76 

Metallic ,, . 

17-07 

18-00 

Troll ite. 

4*60 

4-24 


100-00 

100-00 

Stony matter, soluble. 

47-2 

48-7 

,, „ insoluble.... 

62-8 

51-3 


100-0 

100-0 

Stony matter— 

Silica . 

44-98 

44-70 

Ferrous oxide and alu- 

mina. 

21-95 

22-26 

Magnesia... 

29-30 

28-97 

Lime... 

1-80 

1-86 

Soda. 

1-32 

1-20 

2 s 2 
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Metallic matter— 



Wisoonfin. 

Keno. 

Iron. 

9116 

91-86 

Nickel. 

7-87 

7-63 

Cobalt. 

0-28 

015 

Copper and phosphorus 

traces 

traces 

Sp. gravity. 

3-66 

3-65 


0. H. P. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Absorption of Nitrogen and of Hydrogen by Organic Matters.. 

By Berthelot (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1357—1360). 

Under the induence of the silent electric discharge, nitrogen gas» 
whether pure or mixed with oxygen^ is absorbed by such organic 
matters as moist filtering paper, and solution of dextrin, to an extent 
which in the course of a few hours, is very notable. Fixed complex 
nitrogenous compounds are the products of the reactions; but neither 
ammonia, nor any acid of nitrogen, is formed under the conditions of 
the experiments. Thus it appears that the fixation of nitrogen may 
take place in nature, without any preliminary formation of ozone, 
ammonia, or nitrous compounds. 

Under like conditions, hydrogen gas is even more readily absorbed 
by certain substances. Thus 1 c.c. of benzene will take up 250 c.c. 
of hydrogen, ’and turpentine also absorbs the gas freely. Acetylene 
mixed with hydrogen, besides yielding the condensation-products, as in 
Th^nard’s experiments, causes the disappearance of a certain quantity 
of hydrogen. The products in these cases appear to consist of various 
polymeric and other bodies. The electrified hydrogen had no action 
on pure carbon; but a mixture of carbonic oxide and hydrogen gave 
rise to a solid product and carbonic acid, besides which the author 
detected a trace of acetylene, and of some formenic carbide. 

R. R. 

Absorption of Hydrogen under the Influence of the Dark 
Discharge. By Berthelot (Bull. Soo. Chim. [2], xxvi, 98— 
100 ). 

One molecule of benzene absorbs nearly two atoms of hydrogen, and 
yields a polymeride of CeHs, which is a resinous body having a strong 
and disagreeable smell. It froths up on heating without melting, and 
decomposes. First, a little benzene distils over, then a liquid which 
completely dissolves in fuming nitric acid and in fuming sulphuric 
acid, forming a sulphonic acid. Afterwards a thick liquid passes over, 
and carbon containing hydrogen remains behind. 

Oil of turpentine absorbs 2*5 atoms of hydrogen, and forms resinous 
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prodactB. When it is submitted to the dark discharge in presence of 
water, no hydrate is formed. 

Fure carbon does not combine with hydrogen. A mixture of acety¬ 
lene and hydrogen behaves almost like pure acetylene, but some of the 
hydrogen, about one-fifth of that of the acetylene, disappears. The 
product (CiH 2 )n» which Thenard obtained from pure acetylene, decom¬ 
poses quickly and with the evolution of heat on heating it in an atmo¬ 
sphere of nitrogen, yielding a little styrolene, a tarry hydrocarbon, a 
residue of carbon containing hydrogen, and a gaseous mixture con¬ 


sisting of— 

Acetylene. 4 

Ethene. 8 

Crotonylene. 20 

Ethane. 14 

Hydrogen. 54 


100 * 

The volume of this mixture is only 2 per cent, of that of the original 
.acetylene. 

A mixture of hydrogen and carbon monoxide yields the solid body, 
which was observed by Brodie and by Thenard, and is formed accord¬ 
ing to the equation— 

SCO + 3H2 = CO 2 -h C 4 H 6 O 3 . 

Besides these compounds a trace of acetylene is formed, and another 
gas, which is either marsh-gas, or more probably a mixture of equal 
volumes of ethane and hydrogen. 

Carbon dioxide and marsh-gas form not only the caramel-like body 
which Thenard observed, but also a trace of butyric acid, while ,the 
gaseous residue contains a little acetylene, and much carbon mon¬ 
oxide. 

C. S. 


A New Method of Substituting Chlorine and Bromine in 
Organic Compounds. By O. Damoisbau (Compt. rend., 
Ixxxiii, 60—62). 

Many substances which under ordinary circumstances are not affected 
by chlorine and bromine, even at elevated temperatures, are readily 
.attacked by them in presence of animal charcoal. By means of this 
substance most of the reactions which have hitherto been found possible 
under the influence of light only may be very easily effected. The best 
form of charcoal for the purpose is that obtained by calcining a mixture 
of dried blood and potassium carbonate. It should be carefully washed, 
and re-calcined at as high a temperature as possible. 

A mixture of chlorine and ethyl chloride, passed through a tube 
containing such charcoal, and heated to 250—400®, is transformed 
into hydrogen chloride and one or more of the chlorinated derivatives 
of ethyl chloride, any of which may be obtained almost pure by pro¬ 
perly regulating the proportions of the gases employed. Carbon tri¬ 
chloride, CsCle, may thus be prepared easily and eneaply. 
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Ethylene is similarly acted on by chlorine under the same eiroum- 
stances. 

Tlie brominated derivatives of ethylene bromide and ethyl bromide^ 
up to CiBr 6 , are readily obtained by the same means. In order to obtain 
any of these derivatives singly, the author finds it best to dissolve the 
requisite quantity of bromine in ethylene or ethyl bromide, and to 
allovr the mixture to fall drop by drop on the hot charcoal. Volatilisa¬ 
tion of the two substances in the proper proportions is thus effected 
instantaneously. 

J. R. 


On Organo-boron Compounds. By E. Fbankland 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., xxv, 165—168). 

The author, in 1862 (Phil. Trans., cliii, 167; this Journal, xv, 363), 
described the action of zinc-ethyl and zinc-methyl on triethylic borate 
(boric ether), and showed that these organo-metallic bodies displace 
the ethoxyl (OC 2 H 5 ) by the organic radicle which they contain. 
Thus;— 


/CH3 

B(OCoH 3)3 + 3 Zn(CH 3)2 = B(CH 3)3 + 3Zn/ 

^oaH.5 

Boric ether. Zinc-methyl. Boric Zinc 

methiclc, meth< ethylate. 

Further, that boric ethide, when cautiously exposed to a slow current, 
first of air and then of dry oxygen, takes up 2 at. oxygen, forming 
boric ethd-diethylate (C 2 H 6 )B( 00265 ) 2 , a liquid boiling witit 
partial decomposition between 95" and 125", but distilling unchanged 
under reduced pressure. By contact with water this compound is 
instantly changed into boric ethodihydrate (C 2 H 5 )B(OH) 2 . 
Thus:— 

(C 2 H 5 )B( 0 C 2 H 5)3 H- 2 H 2 O = 2 C 2 H 5 OH + (C 2 H 5 )B(On) 2 . 

Farther experiments on these compounds have led to the following 
results:— 

Boric ethide may be prepared by passing a current of the vapour of 
boric chloride through zinc-ethyl— 

C H 

3Zn(CaH.)., + BCl, = B(C»H 5)3 + 3Zn/ ’ 

^C1 

Boric ethopentethylate, B 2 (C 2 H 5 )(OC 2 H 6 ) 5 , is formed by heating 
2 molecules of boric ether with 1 molecule of zinc-ethyl— 

2B(0C2H5), + Zn(C2H5)3 = Zn(C2H5)(OC2H5) + B2(C2H5)(0C2H5)5. 

It is a colourless, mobile liquid, boiling at about 112", and con¬ 
densing without alteration. Its vapour-density, taken between 114" 
and 120", is 69 (H = 1), which represents a 4-volume condensation, 
indicating that the compound, in passing from the liquid to the gaseoua 
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state, is broken up into boric etbodiethylate and boric triethylate— a 
triethjlic borate— 

B,(C2H5)(0C3H5)5 = (CaH5)B(OC,H5), + BCOC^H*)*. 

A similar deportment is exhibited by ammonio-boric methide, 
NH 3 .B(CH 3)3 (described in the author’s former paper) which is 
resolved by heat into NH 3 and B(CH 3 ) 3 , the mixed vapour resulting 
from the decomposition having also a 4-volume condensation. These 
decompositions, which are similar to that of sal-ammoniaiC, NH 4 CI, 
into NH 3 and HCl, which together occupy 4 volumes of vapour, ren¬ 
der it probable that the compounds under consideration have a con¬ 
stitution analogous to that of the ammonium-salts, and that boron, 
though usually triadic, may, like nitrogen, enter into combination as a 
pentad. On this view the constitution of ammonio-boric methide 
and di boric ethopontc thy late may bo re^presonted by the following 
formulae;— 


NH 3 

II 

13(CH3), 

Ammonio-boric 
methide. 

Boric dletlwethylate (C 2 H 6 ) 2 B(OCaH 6 ), intermediate between boric 
ethide and boric ethodiethylato, is formed in large quantity by boiling 
boric ether with 2 molecules of zinc-ethyl. 

C H 

BCOCsH,), + 2Zn(C3H.), = 2Zn/ ' ‘ + (C3H5)3B(OC3H5). 

OC 2 H 5 

When thus prepared it retains a small quantity of boric ethylate or 
of diboric ethopentethylate, from which it cannot be freed even by 
repeated rectification. It may, however, bo obtained pure by distilling 
diboric ethopentethylate, with 3 molecules of zinc-ethyl, in an atmo¬ 
sphere of carbonic anhydride:— 

0 g 

B2(C2H5)(0C2H5)5 + 3Zn(C2H5)2 = 3Zn/ ' ' + 2(C2Ha)2B(OC2H3). 

This product, when rectified, is a colourless, mobile liquid, having an 
ethereal odour and pungent taste, boiling at 102'’, distilling unchanged, 
and having (at a vapour density of 56*6 (H = 1), indicating 

a normal 2-volume condensation. It takes fire in the air, and burns 
with a greenish flame. Exposed to dry air, and then to oxygen, it 
oxidises to boric ethodiethylate— 

(C2H5)2B(0C2H5) + 0 = (C2H5)B(0C2H5)2. 

Boric diethohydrate (C 2 H 6 ) 2 B(OH), formed by agitating boric dietho- 
ethylate with water, is a spontaneously inflammable ethereal liquid, 
which resembles boric ethide, and is decomposed on distillation. 


(C2H5)B(0C2H3)2 

II 

B(002H5)3 

Diboric 

ethopentethylate. 
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Bom etlw^ethylate^hyd^ (CaH6)B^Qg®‘*, is formed byexposiDg 

boric dietho-hydrate in a cooled vessel to a slow current of dry air. It 
is liquid at ordinary temperatures, but solidifies below 8 ® to a white 
crystalline body, smelling like boric ethide, and having a pungent taste. 
It is rapidly decomposed by water into alcohol and boric ethodihydrate, 
according to the equation— 

.OCA 

(OA)B< + HaO = C^H^OH + (CA)B(OH),. 

^OH 

It is not spontaneously inflammable, and cannot be distilled under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure without decomposition. 

H. W. 

Constitution of the Propylene Chlorhydrins^ and Law of 

Addition of Hypochlorous Acid. By L. Henuy (Compt. rend., 

Ixxxii, 1266—1268). 

The evidence brought forward by the author respecting the law of 
addition of hypochlorous acid, and the constitution of the propylene 
chlorhydrins not having convinced Markownikofi* that the views he 
holds are in reality incompatible with experimental facts, additional 
evidence is now advanced, confirming the author’s previous communi¬ 
cations. According to Henry, the oxidation of the chlorhydrin ob¬ 
tained by the addition of propylene to hypochlorous acid, results in 
the formation of chloro-propionic acid, which has been further iden¬ 
tified with the acid obtained from ordinary lactic acid. According to 
Markownikoff, acetic acid is the principal resultant of the oxidation ; 
hence the difference in their views respecting the constitution of the 
chlorhydrin. 

The author shows that the discrepant obseiwations are due to 
the use of different oxidising agents; when chromic acid is used, 
chloropropionic acid results, but when nitric acid is substituted, the 
chloropropionic acid is broken up, and hydrochloric, carbonic, oxalic, 
and acetic acids obtained. The formation of oxalic acid by both 
methods of oxidation, does not favour MarkownikofF’s view, since it. 
is well known that this acid is invariably a product of the oxidation of 
tricarbon compounds. 

It may be, therefore, considered as settled that the constitution of 
the chlorhydrin is proved by the formation of monochloro-propionic 
acid, that it is, in fact, the primary, and not the secondary chloro- 
alcohol, having for its formula CH 3 —CHCl—CH 2 .OH. The com¬ 
pound, therefore, obtained by Markownikoff* in its oxidation, must 
have been chloropropylic aldehyde, and not the corresponding chloro- 
acetone. 


J. W. 
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A New Butyl Glycol. ByM. Nevole 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 65—67 and 146—148). 

The author has obtained the tertiary butyl glycol, 

CH. 

>COH—CH 2 OH, 

m/ 

by the following process:—Butyl alcohol of fermentation was con¬ 
verted into butyl bromide by the action of hydrogen bromide. The 
bromide, when treated with alcoholic potash, yielded a butylene which 
combined with bromine to form a dibromide boiling at 147—148°. 
From this last, the glycol was obtained by heating it with potassium 
carbonate for 10 days. The yield was very small. 

The glycol boils at 17G—178°. Its sp. gr. is 1*0129 at 0°, and 1*0003 
at 20°. It dissolves freely in alcohol and water. In a mixture of 
solid carbon dioxide and ether, it solidifies to an amorphous trans¬ 
parent mass. Potassium permanganate, in dilute aqueous solution, 
oxidises it to acetic and carbonic acids. Nitric and chromic acids 
form other oxidation-products, which have not yet been sufficiently 
examined. 

J. E. 

Paraldol, a Polymeric Modification of Aldol. By Ad. Wubtz 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 255—256). 

When aldol is allowed to stand for some weeks, crystals are formed, 
which may be separated from the portion that remains fluid by 
washing with ether. This substance has the same percentage compo¬ 
sition as aldol, and bears the same relation to it as paraldehyde does 
to aldehyde. The author has named it paraldoL It softens at 80°, 
-and distils in vacuo between 90° and 100°. It is easily soluble in 
water, and also in alcohol; 1 part of paraldol dissolves in 3*8 parts of 
alcohol at 99°. From that solvent, it crystallises in anorthic prisms. 
It dissolves in 20 times its weight of ether at 28°, and crystallises from 
the solution, but the last portions of the mother-liquid contain aldol, 
produced apparently from the paraldol. Silver oxide transforms it 
into 7 -oxybutyrate, like aldol itself. Ciystallographic measurements 
Are given. 

W. R. 

Decomposition of Chloral Hydrate by Heat. 

By Alex. Naumann (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 822). 

Determinations of the density of the vapour given off by chloral 
hydrate in Hofmann’s apparatus, gave the following values:— 

Alcohol vapour used (temp. = 78*5°).... density 2*81 
Water „ „ 100° .... „ 2*83 

The formula C2H3CI3O represents a density of 5*72, whilst the 
mixture of vapours, C 2 HCI 3 O + H^O, corresponds to 2 * 86 . 
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Hence chloral hydrate does not volatilise unchanged, but splits up 
into two bodies even at 78°, being in this respect analogous to ammo¬ 
nium carbamate. On cooling, liquid striae condense, but do not begin 
to crystallise till the temperature falls below 40°. 

Excess of chloral hydrate in a given space forms a vapour having a 
tension of 1*5 to 3*0 mm. at 6° to 14°; at 20°, the tension is under 
6 mm., the same value being arrived at by cooling the vapour after 
continued heating to 35°. 

At higher temperatures, e.g,^ the temperature of boiling ether, 
carbon disulphide, and alcohol (35°, 46°, and 78° respectively), 
chloral hydrate does not exhibit a constant vapour-tension, even after 
some considerable time; thus, at 35°, four consecutive readings, each 
10 minutes apart, gave tensions rising regularly from 11*5 (after the 
first 10 minutes) to 16 mm. (after the last 10 minutes) ; whilst in 
another set of four readings every 15 minutes, the tensions rose from 
12 5 to 17 mm. Similarly, at 46°, 12 consecutive readings every 
10 minutes gave values regularly increasing from 18 to 47*5 mm.; 
and at 78°, 3 readings gave the values 261, 284, and 296 mm. 

C. R. A. . 

Action of Warm Potash Solution on Glycogen. By M. v. 

ViNTSCHGAU and M. J. Dtetl (Pfliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiologic, 

xiii, 253 -267). 

The separation and estimation of glycogen in animal tissues has 
hitherto necessitated the boiling of the tissues in a potash solution. 
Although Bernard, Briicke, and Sigmund Weiss bad asserted that the 
potash exercised no action on the glycogen, the authors, being about 
to experiment on glycogen, considered it advisable to test the state¬ 
ment for themselves. 

They prepared their glycogen from calves’-liver in the manncT 
described in Briicke’s Lehrbuche cler Physiologies 2 ed., vol. i, p. 319, and 
obtained a specimen absolutely free from nitnogen, and containing only 
0*12 per cent, of ash. 

In experimenting, a definite quantity of the glycogen was dissolved 
in water and heated with potash solution of known strength to a 
given temperature for a given time. The solution was then rapidly 
cooled in water at 0° C., slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
the glycogen precipitated by alcohol. 

The greater part of the precipitate having been thrown on a weighed 
filter, the remainder was dissolved in water and reprecipitated with 
alcohol. The precipitates were dried at 100°, subsequently at 110°, 
and sometimes to 130—140°. 

A systematic series of experiments has led the authors to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions. Glycogen, when warmed with a very dilute solution 
of potash, ^^c., containing 0*04—0*06 per cent., so long as the tempe¬ 
rature does not reach the boiling point, suffers an increase in weight, 
which increase is less the nearer the temperature approaches to the 
boiling point. If, however, the liquid be boiled, or the potash-solution 
concentrated, a loss is sustained. The more concentrated the potash- 
solution, or the longer the boiling is conducted, the greater the loss. 
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The maximum gain was 2'5 per cent., the maximum loss, 117 per 
cent. 

The losses obtained seem to point to the formation of a compound 
only partially precipitated by dilute alcohol. 

F. 3, Jj* 


Trichlorobutyric Acid. By Karl Garzarolli-Thurnlak 
(Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 181). 

So-called ‘‘ croton-chloral hydrate ” (butyl-chloral hydrate), was dis¬ 
solved in 2 parts of water and treated with chlorine gas, the liquid 
being heated in the water-bath; after some 30 hours, the greater part 
of the chloral ceased to crystallise out on cooling, a heavy oil being 
formed instead; the supernatant fluid was shaken with ether, and 
on evaporation of the ether a little more oil was regained. The total 
oil thus produced was w ashed with a little water and then treated 
with pure calcium carbonate: finally trichlorohuiyrate of calcium was 
obtained. 

The yield being but small with this method of operating, the butyl 
chloral was treated with nascent chlorine evolved from potassium 
chlorate and hydrochloric acid; in this way, an oil was obtained 
which solidified in a freezing mixture and gave calcium, lead, and 
ammonium salts, agreeing with the trichlorobuUjrates, and containing 
more hydrogen than trichlorocrotonates. 

Similarly, on treating the chloral with nitric acid, trichlorobutyric 
acid is formed, and not, as stated by Judson, trichlorocrotonic acid. 
Moreover, Judson describes the lead salt of the acid obtained in this 
w ay as containing 2 molecules of water of crystallisation; the author, 
however, finds it is anhydrous. 

Hence the action of chlorine on butyl-chloral hydrate is— 

C4H5CI3O.H3O + CL = 2 HC 1 + C4H5CLO2: 

had the chloral been (as originally supposed by Kraemer and Pinner) 
croton chloral, tetrachlorobutyric acid must have resulted; thus— 

C^HaCLO.H.O + CI2 = 2 HC 1 + C4H3CLO2 
C4H3CI3O2 4- HCl = C4H4CI4O2, 

trichlorocrotonic acid would be first formed, and this would then 
take up the elements of hydrochloric acid. 

Attempts to make the chloral unite with hydrochloric acid and form 
a tetrachlorinated body (which should result were the chloral really 
of the crotonic series) proved abortive. 

On heating trichlorobutyric acid with caustic potash at 100° for 
several hours, a minute amount of a substance agreeing in properties 
wdth dichlorocrotonic acid was formed, apparently by the removal of 
tlic elements of hydrochloric acid. 


C. R. A. W. 
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Sulphodicarbonio Acids. By H. Weldb 
(D ent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1044—1048). 

When equivalent quantities of ethyl chlorocarbonate and potassium 
xanthate are mixed together, a reaction takes place resulting in the 
formation of a white precipitate and an oily liquid. The latter when 
treated with water yields a thick yellowish oil, which afterwards 
solidifies, and may be crystallised from alcohol in fine yellow needles 
melting at 65®. Its composition agrees with that of ethyl disulphodu 
^^arbothiondte, and its formation may be represented thus:— 

4 - — ftQjCSOCjHs , p^OC 2 H 5 , oirpi 

The new body, when treated with alcoholic potash, reacts thus:— 

®CSoSh* + + HsO. 

With alcoholic ammonia it yields xanthamide:— 

= ^OsOCf* + NH^. 

Equivalent quantities of ethylene bromide and potassium xanthate 
react upon each other to form potassium bromide and a substance 
which crystallises from ether in fine highly refractive crystals melting 
at 42®, and having the composition indicated by the formula, 

OjJtli^g_QgQp jj {^Ihijlene xo/tithate). 

This substance is decomposed by alcoholic potash, yielding potassium 
xanthate, ethylene oxide, and water :— 

Ca|c|o§hI + = 208^^“^“ + C.H,0 + H,0. 

By decomposition with alcoholic ammonia it yields xanthamide and 
-ethylene mercaptan: 

<«*-ioiSc,H: + + CA(SH). 

J. B. 


Thiolactic Acid. By 0. Bottingee 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1061—1064). 

In former papers the author described two sulphuretted compounds 
•derived from pyroracemic acid, one of which agreed approximately 
with the formula, C 3 H 4 SO 2 , whilst the other agreed with the formula, 
C 3 H 4 SO 2 + C 3 H 4 O 8 (see this Journal, 1876, ii, 70). 

The former of these compounds has been found, on further examina¬ 
tion, to have the composition required by the formula, C 3 H 6 SO 2 , which 
is that of thiolactic acid. It crystallises from water in rectangular 
transparent tables, which melt at 141®. A solution of the acid neutra- 
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lised with ammonia gives precipitates with lead acetate and mercnrie 
chloride. When oxidised with chromic acid it yields acetic acid, 
sulphur being deposited and carbon dioxide set free. The constitution 
of the acid is expressed by the formula, CH 3 —CHSH—COOH. 

The substance O 8 H 4 SOJ + C3H4O3, when treated with hydriodic acid, 
likewise yields thiolactic acid. 

J. R. 


Qlycocine Derivatives. By K. Kraut 
(Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 172). 

When glycocine (amidacetic acid) is heated with ethyl iodide, 
hydriodide of ethylic amidacetate, HI,NH 2 .CH 2 .CO.OC 2 H 5 , is formed 
but no ethylated glycocine; if, however, silver glycocine (silver amid¬ 
acetate) is employed, the following reaction takes place, ethiodide of 
ethylic dieihamidacetate being formed, and two-thirds of the glycocine 
being regenerated. 

3(NH2.CH2.CO.OAg) + 4 C 2 H 6 T = C,H5l.N(C2H5)2.CH2.CO.OC2H5 
+ 3AgI 4- 2(]NH2.CH2.C0.0H). 

To prepare silver-glycocine, freshly precipitated silver hydrate is 
treated with slightly more than the theoretical amount of glycocine in 
warm aqueous solution, and the whole stirred till cold; the greyish 
crystalline powder thus produced contains, after washing and drying 
over sulphuric acid and finally at 100®, 60—61 per cent, of silver, the 
pure compound containing .59*32 per cent.: but little silver oxide is, 
therefore, mixed with it. On mixing this with at least 2 molecules of 
ethyl iodide, a slight evolution of heat ensues, and on standing for 
sev^eral days in the cold the whole solidifies: the solid mass is powdered 
and exposed to dry air to allow the excess of ethyl iodide to escape : 
ill this state it yields only minute amounts of matter to ether; but 
ou successive treatments with cold alcohol, cold water, and boiling 
baryta or caustic potash-solution, the organic products of the reaction 
are dissolved out. The aqueous solution contains the regenerated 
glycocine; the alcoholic solution contains the ethiodide of ethylic 
diethamidacetate: this can be transformed into ethylo-chloride by 
means of silver chloride, and finally into platinum ethylchloride 
(C 2 H 5 Cl.N(C 2 H 6 ) 2 .CH 3 .CO.OC 2 H 6 ) 2 PtCl 4 , crystallising in roseate mono- 
clinic prisms of considerable size; a portion of the ethiodide remains 
in the silver iodide left undissolved by the alcohol and the water, and 
is dissolved out by the boiling alkali. 

When silver-glycocine is left in contact with ethyl iodide not in 
excess, and the mass finally distilled, ethylic diethamidacetate^ 
N(C 2 Hfi) 2 .CH 2 .C 0 . 002 H 5 is formed ; this is a colourless liquid, having 
an alkaline reaction, soluble in water but not in all proportions, and 
not solidifying at — 10"'; it boils at 177® (corrected), and has the 
spec. grav. 0*919 at 15®; it forms a platinum salt precipitated from 
alcoholic solution by ether as an oil, becoming crystalline on standing 
ill contact with the mother-liquor; with ethyl iodide at 100® it unites 
forming the above-described ethiodide. 
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The aathor regards this diethamidacetate of ethyl not as directly 
formed from the materials used, but as probably a product of the action 
of the heat used to distil off the body on the mixture of ethiodide of 
-ethylic diethamidacetate formed first, and the excess of silver glyco- 
cine, thus:— 

C2HJ.N(02H5)2.CH2.CO.OC2H5 + NHo.CH2.CO.OAg = Agl -f 
NH2.CH2.OO.OC2H5 + N(C2H5 )s.CH2.CO.OC2H5; 

otherwise it is diflScult to understand how the body comes to be free in 
the product of the reaction. 

If methyl iodide be made to act on silver glycocine, the metlihodiile 
of methylic diniethyhmiidacetate is formed, from which oxyneurine can 
be produced. This reaction is being investigated. 

C. R. A. W. 


Ethylsuccinimide and Methylsucoinimide. 

By N. MenschUTKIN (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 90—93). 

Ethylsuccinimide, C 4 H 402 (C 2 H 5 )N, is formed by distilling acid ethyl- 
amine succinate, or a solution of its constituents in the requisite pi*o- 
portions, and fractionating that portion of the distillate which boils 
between 225° and 240°. It melts at 26° and boils at 234'. Ii.s 
vapour-density was found to be 4*61, air being 1 (theory requires 
4*41). 

Ethylsuccinimide is easily soluble in water, alcohol, and other. In 
chemical properties it closely resembles succiniraido. Potash re.solve.s 
it completely into ethylamine and succinic acid. When gently heated 
with baryta-water it is converted into barium ethylsuccinaraate, 
[C 4 H 402 ( 02 H{f.HN) 02 ] 2 Ba, which forms indistinct crystals, easily 
soluble in water. 

MethyhuccJnimide^ C 4 H 402 (CH 3 )N, resembles the ethyl-compound, 
and is obtained in the same manner. It melts at 66*5° and boils at 
234°. It crystallises from alcohol in broad lamime, which are easily 
solnble also in water. 

A double - salt of mercuric succinimide and mercuric cyanide^ 
( 04 H 40 aN) 2 Hg.Hg(CN) 2 , is formed on mixing hot concentrated solu¬ 
tions of the two constituents: it crystallises in laminie as the liquid 
cools. 

J. R. 


Tartronamic Acid. By N. Menschutkin 
(Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 82—90). 

This acid is one of the products of the decomposition of sodium 
dialurate in presence of water. It is obtained by boiling moist freshly 
prepared sodium dialurate with water, until the liquid, when cold, 
ceases-to reduce silver nitrate, and then adding a quantity of sulphuric 
acid exactly equivalent to the sodium present. Tartronamic acid 
separates at once in prismatic crystals or needles. After drying over 
snlphuric acid its composition agrees with the formula, C 3 H 6 NO 4 . Tho 
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Acid dissolves sparingly in cold water, and also in alcohol and ether. 
It melts at abont 160°, with decomposition. It is a monobasic acid, 
and forms salts which crystallise very readily. 

The silver salt, C 3 H 4 A.gl»r 04 , obtained by precipitation or by dis¬ 
solving silver oxide in the aqueous acid, dissolves in hot water and 
crystallises therefrom in small prisms or needles. 

The lead salt, (C 3 H 4 N 04 )aPb 4- 1 H 2 O, formed by saturating the acid 
with lead hydrate, crystallises in silky needles, which are easily soluble 
in hot water. 

The barium salt, (C 3 H 4 l^’ 04 ) 2 Ba 4* H 2 O, is very soluble in water, and 
forms indistinct crystals. 

The potassium salt, 0 aH 4 K]S ’04 + H 2 O, forms fine prismatic crystals. 

Tartronamic acid is slowly decomposed by water at 100 °, carbon 
dioxide being evolved and glycollic acid formed. Nitrous acid in 
presence of nitric acid resolves it into glycollic acid, carbon dioxide, 
.and nitrogen. Its constitutional formula is— 

CO.NH2 



On the Composition of Dialurates. By N. Men sc hut kin 
(Jjiebig’s Aiinalen, clxxxii, 70—82). 

The author’s investigation has shown that Liebig and Wohler’s am¬ 
monium dialuratc, Cill 3 (NH 4 )N 204 , and Strecker’s potassium dial urate, 
C 4 H 3 KN 2 O 1 , are derived from salts of another series, having, according 
to analysis, the general formula, C 7 HeM 2 N 40 io (M being univalent). 
Of this latter series the ammonium, potassium, sodium, and barium 
salts have been examined, but their molecular constitution is not yet 
made out. Both series of salts are provisionally called dialurates. 

AnmioniIfm dialarate forms the starting-point for the preparation of 
other dialurates. The author prepares it cither by Liebig and 
Wohler’s process (by the action of nitric acid on uric acid and subse¬ 
quent reduction of tlie product by ammonium sulphide), or by Strecker’s 
process (action of ammonia on alloxan in presence of hydrocyanic 
ac*id). The salt crystallises in long needles, agreeing approximately 
ill composition with the formula, C 7 H«(N‘H 4 ) 2 N 40 io. It is very un¬ 
stable, and when crystallised repeatedly from hot water in presence of 
ammonium carbonate, it is gradually transformed into microscopic 
prisms, wliich are perfectly constant in composition, and agree with 
Liebig and Wohler’s formula, C 4 H 3 (NH 4 )N 204 . The latter salt 
acquires a rose-red colour in the air. It dissolves sparingly in boiling 
water, being immediately transformed into the salt C 7 H 8 (NH 4 ) 2 N 40 io. 
The solution gives by double decomposition salts of the same series. 

Fotassium dialurate, C 7 H 8 K 3 N 4 O 10 , is obtained by mixing boiling 
saturated solutions of the ammonium salt and potassium acetate. It 
crystallises in small needles, which turn rose-red in the air. It dis¬ 
solves very sparinsriy in boiling water, and is completely decomposed 
on prolonged boiling therewith. By crystallisation in presence of 
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mnch potassium carbonate it is transformed into a granular precipi^ 
tate having the formula CiHaKNsOi, and identicjal with Strecker’s 
salt. The latter, wken dissolved in boiling water, is immediately re¬ 
converted into the salt O 7 H 8 K 2 N 4 O 10 , in this respect resembling the 
ammonium salt. 

Sodium dialurate, GiHeNaaNiOio, is obtained in the same way as the 
potassium salt. It crystallises in brilliant white needles, which dis¬ 
solve sparingly in boiling water, and are completely decomposed on 
prolonged boiling. The salt loses half a molecule of water at 130®, in 
accordance with the equation— 

2C7ll8lSra2lT40io — H 2 O = Ci4Hi4lSra4lT80i9. 

All attempts to transform it into the salt C 4 H 3 !Nra]Sr 204 , failed en¬ 
tirely. 

Barium dialurate, C 7 H 8 Ba!N’ 40 jo, like the sodium salt, exists in one 
form only. It is obtained as a white crystalline precipitate by adding 
barium chloride to a dialurate of either series. It is nearly insoluble 
in water. 

J. R. 


Synthesis of Allantoln. By Ed. Grimaux 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 62—65). 

When 1 part of glyoxylic acid is heated to 100® with 2 parts of urea 
for eight or ten hours, and the resulting mass, after exhaustion with 
alcohol, is dissolved in boiling water, the solution on cooling deposits 
large brilliant crystals, agreeing in composition with the formula, 
C 4 H 6 ]S’ 403 , and having all the properties of allantoin. 

Allantoln may be represented by the constitutional formula— 


ca 


< 


,NH— 00 —NH. 


■NH, 


00—NH 


^00 


which is analogous to that of pyruvil, the diurcide of pyruvic acid, 



and the same analogy may be traced in the derivatives of these bodies. 
Thus— 


04HeN40a. 

Allantoin, 


C5H«N403. 

Pyruvil. 
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C,H*N20,.H,0. 04H4T^402. 

G-lyoxyl-urea. Pyruvil-uirea. 

(AUanturic acid of Pelouae.) 

. C,HbN. 05 .Hj 0. C,Hi,N-aOa. 

Diglyoxylic triureide, Dipyruvic triureide. 

(AUanturic acid of Mulder.) • 

Hydantoin. Lactyl-urea. 

The allanturic acid of Pelouze was obtained by the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on allantoin, by which reaction Mulder’s allanturic acid 
was also formed. Similarly, pyruvil yields with strong liydrochloric 
acid the monnreide of pyruvic acid, and with dilute hydrochloric acid 
the triureide of the same acid. 

J. R. 

On the Ammonium Compounds. By W. Los sen 

(Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxi, 364—383). 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether they were identical, or only 
isomerides, Victor Meyer and Lecco (ifnd.y clixx, 173) made a careful 
examination of the two dimethyldiethylammonium iodides, obtained 
respectively by the action of ethyl iodide on dimethylamina, and of 
methyl iodide on dicthylaniine. From the similarity in the properties 
of the substances obtained in these two ways, Meyer and Lecco con¬ 
cluded that the two bodies were identical, and not isomerides. 
Instead, therefore, of being molecular compounds with the formuUe, 
^'(CllajaC.iHs.CaHJ, and N(C 2 H 5 ) 2 CH 3 .CH 3 l respectively, they must, 
if identical, be regarded as the atomic componnd, NC 2 ll 3 ) 2 (CH 3 ) 2 l, 
with the result of making nitrogen in the first case a triad, and in the 
second a pentad. It is urged, however, by the author, that Meyer and 
Lecco’s experiments do not establish these points: for it is possible that 
the reaction between the dimctliylamino and the ethyl iodide may not be 
a direct combination, but that first ethyldimethylamino may be formed 
by the direct action of the ethyl iodide, that this maybe converted into 
diethylmethylariiine, together with methyl iodide, by the further 
action of the iodide, and thence diethyldimethylammonium iodide, 
N.(C 2 H 3 ) 2 CH 3 .CH 3 l, may be formed. Meyer and Lecco have endea¬ 
voured to remove this objection by showing that methyl iodide is 
without action on tetraethylammonium; this, however, is not conclu¬ 
sive, the conditions being difterent. 

It is also urged that even if the properties of the two substances 
obtained by Meyer and Lecco in this manner were identical, it would 
not prove that the two substances were not mctameric, for the 
two dimethyldiethylammonium iodides, ]Sr.(C2Ho)3CH3.CHJ, and 
K(CH 3 ) 2 C 2 H 6 .C 2 H 5 l might possess very similar properties, from 
their symmetrical constitution, and it is shown that such would 
probably be tlio case. Thus tetramethylamnionium cbloroplatinato 
and trimothylethylamine chloroplatinate bear a clo^e resemblance to 
each other, and have the same crystallographic structure. A similar 

VOL. XXX. 2 T 
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fact holds with tetraethylammonium chloroplatinate and triethyl- 
methylamine chloroplatinate. The same circumstance is also found 
with the corresponding picrates, which form long, golden-yellow 
glittering needles, scarcely to be distinguished from one another, and 
the ciystaTlographic constitution of the tetramethylammoniuni'and the 
trimethylethylamine pierates and the tetraethylammonium and the 
triethyknethylaraine picrates are shown to be very similar. From this 
great resemblance in the crystallographic .constitution of the picrates 
and chloroplatinates of the different methyl and ethyl ammonium 
bases, no conclusions of weight can, it is urged, be- drawn as to their 
identity, from the resemblance in appearance and crystalline form of 
the chloroplatinates and picrates of the dimeihyldiethylammonium 
bases formed and examined by Meyer and Lecco. It is also shown 
that much weight must not be attached to the similarity in melting 
point of the two products as establishing their identity, for closely 
isomeric substances have often the same melting point. Moreover the 
steady decrease in the melting points of the picrates of the different 
ammonium bases affords evidence that the two isomeric diethyl- 
dimethylammonium bases would possess similar melting points. The 
same conclusion likewise holds with regard to the solubility of the 
salts of the two bases in water. 

Hofmann has already shown that when an alcoholic ammonium 
hydrate containing erthyl is distilled, it loses ethyl, and ethylene and a 
triamine are formed. This is confirmed by the behaviour of trimethyl- 
ethylammonium hydrate and triethylmethylammoninm hydrates, which 
give ethylene and trimethylamine and dimethylethylamine respec¬ 
tively. The chlorides of the above bases behave differently, triethyl- 
methyl ammonium chloride yielding a mixture of ethyl and methyl 
chlorides, together with triethylamine and diethylmethylamine. 
Diethyldimethylammoninm chloride gives methyl chloride nearly free 
from ethyl chloride, and principally diethylmethylamine. Ethyltri- 
methylammonium chloride gives methyl chloride and dimethyl ethyl- 
amine. These last reactions would therefore appear to show that these 
ammonium bases are truly atomic, and not molecular compounds, as 
this last view presents some difi&culties in explaining their distillation- 
products, 

E. N. 


An Ethyl-derivative of Pyrrol. By C. A. Bell 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Bor., ix, 935—937). 

Mucic acid dissolves rapidly in a solution of ethylamine, with con¬ 
siderable rise of temperature. The solution, when evaporated, depo¬ 
sits rhombic prisms of neutral ethyl ammonium mucate, CeHjoOw 
(CaH».H 2 N) 2 , which closely resemble those of the ammonium salt, but 
are distinguished therefrom by their great solubility in alcohol. The 
salt decomposes when distilled, evolving carbon dioxide. The distillate 
separates into two layers, the lower of which consists of a solution of 
ethylamroonium carbonate, and the upper of ethjlp7jrrol, C 4 H 4 (C 2 H 5 )N. 
The latter liquid boils at 131°, and has the smell and external charac¬ 
ters of ordinary pyrrol. Its sp. gi*. at 16° is 0*8881. 


J. R. 
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On Substitution in Benzene. By F. Bsilstein and 
A. Kukbatow (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 94—112), 

In a former paper the authors stated that in the chlorination of ben¬ 
zene there is formed, together with solid paradichlorobenzene, a small 
quantity of a liquid isomeric product. The latter they have found on 
further investigation to be identical with the orthodichlorobenzene 
previously obtained by them. It was, moreover, found to difFer essen¬ 
tially from metadichlorobenzene, which is also liquid. Orthodichloro^ 
benzene boils at 179®, and yields by thp action of nitric acid a substi¬ 
tution-product, which melts at 43°; whilst metadichlorohenzene boils at 
172®, and yields a nitro-derivative melting at 33°. Further differences 
between the two substances were observed in the composition and cha¬ 
racters of the lead and barium salts of their sulphonic acids. 

IsowBRic CHLORONiTRANiiiiNES.— NitroporachloraniUne .—This body 
was obtained by adding parachloracetanilide to concentrated nitric 
acid, and boiling the resulting chloronitracetanilide with potash. The 
same product was formed on heating nitroparadichlorobenzene (melting 
at 55°), with alcoholic ammonia. It forms orange-red needles, easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid. It melts at 115°. When 
treated with nitrous acid and alcohol it yields metachloronitrobenzene, 
melting at 40°, and boiling at 233°. The latter substance, by reduction 
with tin and hydrochloric acid, yields liquid metachloraniline. Hence 
the substance obtained as alcove is or^/tonitroparachloraniline, 
CcHa(NH3)Cl(N02). 

14 2 

Nitrn-orihocMoranilines .—Orthoehloracetanilide yields by treatment 
with strong nitric acid, and subsequent distillation of the product 
with soda, the two following bodies:— 

1. Metamtrn-orthoch}ora}iiline .—Yellow needles, melting at 117—118°, 
and very easily soluble in alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and acetone. 
It yields with acetyl chloride an acetyl-derivative, which crystallises 
in needles melting at 153—154°. By treatment with nitrous acid 
and alcohol it is converted into parachloronitrobenzene, melting at 83°, 
and yielding by reduction solid parachloraniline. The constitution of 
the body is therefore expressed by the formula, CflH 3 (N‘Hj)Cl(N 02 ). 

12 5 

2. Taranitro-ortJiochloraniline .—This substance is formed in small 
quantity only. When treated with nitrous acid and alcohol, it yields 
metachloronitrobenzene, which melts at 40°, and yields by reduction 
metachloraniline. Hence its formula is C6H3(!NH2)Cl(N02). 

12 4 

NitrometacMoranilines. —Metachloracetanilide, when treated in the 
same manner as the ortho-anilide, likewise yields two nitrochlor- 
aniliues:— 

1. Ofthonitrometacliloraniline crystallises from carbon bisulphide in 
golden-yellow needles. It dissolves easily in alcohol, ether, and acetic 
acid, and melts at 124—125°. With acetyl chloride it yields an acetyl 
derivative, which crystallises in needles melting at 115°. By treat¬ 
ment with nitrous acid it gives solid parachloronitrobenzene, which 
melts at 83°, and yields by reduction parachloraniline, melting at 70— 

71°. Its formula is, therefore, C 6 H 3 (NHa)Cl(N 03 ). 

18 6 


2 T 2 
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2. Pa/ramtrometachloraniline crystallises from benzene in yellow 
lamince, melting at 156—157®, and dissolving easily in alcohol and 
acetic acid. It forms with acetyl chloride an acetyl derivative, which 
crystallises • in pale-yellow needles, melting at 141—142®. When 
treated with nitrous acid and alcohol it is converted into a chloronitro- 
benzene, which crystallises in needles melting at 32*5® and boiling at 
243®. The latter substance yields, by reduction with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, liquid orthochloraniline, together with some dichloraniline. 
These reactions show that the formula of this nitro-derivative is 

CeHaCNHOCKNOO. 

1 8 4 

Chloeonitranilines from Diohlorobenzbnes. —^1. Nitroparadichloro- 
benzene, when heated with ammonia, yields oHlionitroparacMoraniliney 
melting at 115® (see above). 

2. [N'itro-orthodichlorobenzene (melting at 43°), when heated with 
alcoholic ammonia, yields paramtro^orthochloraniline. This substance 
forms yellow needles, melting at 104—105®, and dissolving easily in 
alcohol, ether, and carbon bisulphide. It yields an acetyl derivative, 
.crystallising in colourless needles, which melt at 139®. 

3. Nitrometadichlorobenzene (melting at 33°), when heated with 
alcoholic ammonia, yields orthonitrometachloraniline^ molting at 124— 
125°, as described above. 

J. R. 


Action of Chloroform on Alkaline Phenolates. By K. Reimer 
and P, T IBM ANN (Deut. Chem, Ges. Ber., ix, 824—828). 

The authors have previously shown that salicylic aldehyde is formed 
when chloroform is made to act upon a strongly alkaline solution of 
phenol, in accordance with the equation— 

CoHs.O^Ta -f SlSTaOH V CHCI 3 = 2H,0 + 3NaCl + 

They now find that the yield of salicylic aldehyde is always far below 
the theoretical amount, and have traced the loss to at least two different 
reactions of another kind. In the first place, besides salicylic alde¬ 
hyde, the isomeric paroxijhenzoic aldehyde is formed ; and secondly, a 
resinous red product is formed, which appears to be, as Guareschi 
pointed out some years ago, either identical with, or closely allied to, 
the rosolic acid obtainable from phenol and oxalic acid by the process 
of Kolbe and Schmitt. Admitting that this body is expressed by the 
formula, C 2 i,Hi 403 (as is most probable from the researches of Dale 
and Schlornimer), it is readily conceivable that it may be formed by 
the action of phenol on salicylic aldehyde, under the dehydrating 
influence of the excess of alkali present. Thus :— 


2C7H0O2 +• CeHsO = CocHuOa + 2H2O. 

Indeed, the rosolic acid produced by the agency of oxalic acid is very 
probably formed by this same mechanism ; for Presenius has shown that 
formic acid may be substituted for oxalic acid, which thus appears to 
act by breaking up into carbon dioxide and formic acid, which latter, 
whilst nascent, converts the phenol into salicylic aldehyde, with elimi- 
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nation of water, the nascent salicylic aldehyde then forming rosolic 
acid, as above. Liebermann has subsequently succeeded in obtaining 
from salicylic aldehyde and phenol crystallised rosolic acid, apparently 
identical with that from oxalic acid. 

In order to obtain salicylic and paroxyben zoic aldehydes, the fol¬ 
lowing process may be used:—15 parts of chloroform are gradually 
introduced by vigorous shaking into a warm (50°—60°) solution of 
10 parts of phenol and 20 of sodium hydrate in 30—35 of water ; an 
action speeddy commences, the slightly yellow liquid soon becoming 
blue or reddish-violet, and finally dei^p red; the temperature rises, so 
that to avoid loss of chloroform it is necessary to aifix a reflux con¬ 
denser. After half an hour’s boiling the small quantity of chloroform 
that remains unacted on is distilled off, and hydrochloric or diluted 
sulphuric acid is cautiously added to the residue, until a strong acid 
reaction is manifest; a thick dark red oil, smelling strongly of salicylic 
aldehyde, is thus precipitated. On blowing steam through the whole, 
salicylic aldehyde and phenol pass over along with the water vapour, 
whilst a red resinous mass and a slightly yellow aqueous liquor remain 
in the distilling flask ; this latter solution is filtered ofi* through a wet 
filter, and, after cooling, well agitated with ether, which takes up a 
body crystallising on evaporation in stellate needles, more or less 
yellow coloured. This substance is readily soluble in cold water, and 
even more so in hot water, alcohol, and ether; from an ethereal solu¬ 
tion it is completely removed by agitation with aqueous sodium hydro¬ 
gen sulphite, no difficultly soluble compound being, however, produced. 
After ciystallisation from boiling water, this body forms white needles, 
melting at 115°—116'^; its aqueous solution gives a faint violet colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride. On analysis it gives numbers agreeing with 
C 7 H 6 O 2 ; and as oxidising agents (notably fusion with caustic potash) 
convert it readily in paroxybenzoic acid, it is manifest 'paroxyhenzoir 
aldehyde. Biicking obtained a short time ago from anisic aldeliyde a 
body possessed of the same properties as this substance, but melting a 
few degrees lower. 

Jn order to separate pure salicylic aldehyde from the distillate 
obtained as above, the distillate is shaken with ether, and the ethereal 
extract with sodium hydrogen sulphite, whereby the phenol present is 
readily separated. 

It hence appears that just as carbonic acid and alkaline phenolates 
give rise to two isomeric carboxylated phenols (salicylic and paroxy- 
btmzoic acid), so nascent formic acid (from the action of alkalies on 
chloroform) gives rise under the same conditions to two isomeric alde¬ 
hydes, similarly related to the pai*ent phenol, viz., salicylic and par¬ 
oxybenzoic aldehydes. The authors, however, have not been able to 
trace out any diflerence in the result, according as potash or soda is 
used in the chloroform process, whilst this difi'erence is very marked 
with the carbonic acid reaction. The relative quantities of the two 
isomeric aldylated* phenols formed depend much more on the tem- 

* Note by Abstractor. —The tenn “aldyl ” may be conveniently used to designate 
the radical COH, characteristic of the aldehyde family j so that parabenzoic alde¬ 
hyde may be conveniently termed paraldyl-phenoU just as paroxybenzoic acid is 
known paracarboxyl-phenol. —C. B. A, W. 
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peratnre and conceiLtratioxL of the liquid employed, than on the nature 
of the alkali present. 

0. E. A. W. 

Xylenol firom Metazylene. By S. Lako 
(L iebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 30—33), 

The only researches on xylenol hitherto published are those of Wart* 
and Wroblevsky, wW obtained it by fusing with potash the potassium 
salt of xylonesulphonic acid. The crude xylene employed by these 
chemists having since been shown by Fittig to be a mixture of two 
isomeric dimethylbenzenes, the author has now repeated Wurtz’s 
experiments with pure metaxylene or isoxylene. This substance was 
obtained by heating crude xylene with dilute nitric acid (1 to 3) till 
nitrated products ceased to be formed. It yields a sulphonic acid, the 
barium salt of which is moderately, and the potassium, magnesium, 
and sodium salts very easily soluble. The xylenol obtained by fusing 
the potassium salt with potash is an oily liquid, highly refractive, 
boiling at 206*6—208*5®, smelling distinctly of phenol, and agreeing 
in composition with the formula CeHjoO. Its vapour-density was 
found to be 58*4, and its sp. gr. 1*0366 at 0®, and 1*0242 at 15*6®. It 
yields a nitro-derivative C®H 2 (CH 3 ) 2 (N 02 )H 0 , which melts at 68*5®, 
crystallises in yellow needles, and forms a potassium salt crystallising 
in dark-red laminsB. 

J. R. 

On the various Hydrobenzoins or Stilbene Alcohols. By 

C. Forst and Th. Zincke (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 241—205). 

Hitherto no fewer than four bodies of the formula CnHuOj have been 
described by different chemists;—(1.) Zinin’s hydrobenzoin, obtained 
by the action of zinc and alcoholic hydrochloric acid on bitter almond 
oil: ( 2 .) Church’s dicresol, obtained by the action of sodium alcohol 
on the same substance: (3.) Limpricht and ScliAvaiiert’s toluylene 
alcohol, obtained from stilbene bromide: and (4.) Fittig and Ainmanu’s 
hydrobenzoin, formed by the action of sodium amalgam on bitter 
almond oil in presence of water. The authors of the present paper, 
having repeated the processes by which these various bodies are said 
to have been formed, have arrived at the conclusion that bitter almond 
oil, benzoin, and stilbene, yield by known methods only two alcohols, 
namely, the hydrohenzom of Zinin, and the isohydrohenzuln of Fittig 
and Ammann. Bitter almond oil yields both these products simul¬ 
taneously 4 benzoin yields only hydrobenzoin; whilst stilbene bromide 
yields one or the other according to circumstances. The so-called 
dicresol and toluylene alcohol are regarded as mixtures of hydrobenzoin 
and isobydrobenzoin, 

Hydrobenzoins (Stilbene Alcohols') from Bitter Almond Oil .—These 
substances were obtained by the authors ( 1 ) by the action of sodium 
amalgam on bitter almond oil in presence of water (the best proportion 
being 1 of oil to 4 of water) ; ( 2 ) by the action of sodium amalgam 
on an ethereal solution of the oil; (3) by the action of the amalgam 
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on the oil in presence of acetic acid. In all cases the product was a 
mixture of hydrobenzoin and isohydrobenzoin, no otlneir well-cha¬ 
racterised substance being formed. 

Hydrohmzoinfrom Benzom and BenzUe ,—Benzoin treated with sodium 
amalgam in presence of alcohol or water yields hydrobenao’in but no 
isohydrobenzoin, some benzoic acid being formed at the same time. 

Benzile, when heated with sodium amalgam and water, yields a 
large quantity of hydrobenzoin, together with a small quantity 6f a 
body crystallising in needles which melt at 60°. 

JSydrohenzoim from Stilhene Bromide^ —Stilbenebromide, when heated 
with silver acetate and glacial acetic acid, yields the diacetates of 
^drobenzoin and isohydrobenzoin, and monacetate of isohydrobenzoin. 
These three products are separable by fractional precipitation with 
water: by saponification with alcoholic potash they yield hydrobonzoin 
and isohydrobenzoin, the former preponderating. 

Stilbene bromide, heated to 160° with potassmm acetate and glacial 
acetic acid, yields isohydrobenzoin diacetate and monacetate, but no 
hydrobenzoin acetate. When alcohol is substituted for glacial acetic 
acid, the product is a mixture of stilbene and monobromostilbene. 

Stilbene bromide, heated with silver henzoede in xylene, yields hydro- 
benzoin and isohydrobenzoin dibenzoates, the former preponderating. 

Stilbene bromide, treated with siZver oxalate in xylene, yields a large 
quantity of stilbene, and a number of resinous products, which by 
sap mification with alcoholic ammonia give almost exclusively hydro- 
benzoin. 

Hydrohenzom^ Ci 4 Hi 2 (OH) 2 , as obtained by the authors, melts at 134° 
and crystallises from hot acetic acid or weak spirit in fine glittering 
laminm, and from hot absolute alcohol in large, thin, transparent, 
rhombohedric tables, which latter are obtained also by slow evaporation 
of its solution in benzene, benzoline, or chloroform. 

The monacetate, CuHi 2 ( 0 C 2 H 30 )( 0 H), formed together with the 
diacetate by heating hydrobenzbin to 170° with glacial acetic acid, 
forms long pointed needles, which melt at 84°, and dissolve easily in 
alcohol, ether, and acetic acid. 

The diacetate, Ci4Hig(0C2H80)2, formed as described above, and also 
by the action of acetic anhydride or acetyl chloride on stilbene bro¬ 
mide is soluble in hot alcohol, from which it crystallises in large 
colourless prisms melting at 134°. It dissolves also in ether, benzene, 
and chloroform. 

The 7uonohenzoate, Ci4Hi2(0C7H60)(0H), is formed, together with 
the dibenzoate, by heating hydrobenzoin to 160—160° with benzoic 
anhydride. It forms fine brilliant needles or laming, which melt at 
160—161°, and dissolve easily in hot alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 

The dihenzoate, Ci 4 ni 2 ( 0 C 7 H 50 ) 2 , formed as abo've, or by the action 
of benzoyl chloride on hydrobenzoin, is characterised by its very sparing 
solubility. It dissolves only slightly in cold ether, alcohol, chloroform, 
and benzene, and rather more freely in boiling acetic acid, xylene, and 
hot alcohol, from which solvents it crystallises in small shining brittle 
needles, melting without decomposition at 247°. 

Isohjdruheuzo'in dissolves easdy in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, 
and is deposited therefrom in well-formed crystals. It crystallises 
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from hot water either with or without water of crystallisation accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. The hydrated crystals are clear and colourless, 
and melt at 95—96°, but they quickly lose water and become opaque. 
The anhydrous crystals, which are monoclinic, melt at 119—120*. 

The rnonacetate, formed by the action of potassium or silver acetate 
on stilbene bromide, resembles the isomeric hydrobenzoin-compound 
in its behaviour with solvents, but crystallises in thicker, shorter 
needles, and melts at 87—88°. 

The diacetate is likewise formed, though only in small quantity, by 
the action of potassium or silver acetate on stilbene bromide. It is 
most easily obtained by heating the moiiacetate with acetic anhydride, 
or by treating it with acetyl chloride, but by the latter reaction some 
chlorinated products are formed at the same time. Its hot alcoholic 
solution deposits shining lamince, resembling stilbene, and melting at 
117°, whilst the mother-liquor of these laminae yields, on spontaneous 
evaporation, fine brilliant prisms, which melt when first heated at 
117—118°, but afterwards at 105—106°. A solution in cold alcohol 
of the laminas melting at 117—118°, when evaporated slowly, yields 
prisms melting when first heated at 117—118°, and afterwards at 
105—106°. Both crystalline forms are easily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform. 

The monohemoate is obtained, though only in very small quantity, 
by the same reaction as the corresponding hyd robenzoin-compound; 
it is also formed in small quantity when isohydrobenzoin is heated to 
350—160° with excess of benzoic anhydride, in which reaction the 
dibenzoate and hydrohenzom dibenzoate are also formed, so that there 
is in the reaction a direct transformation of isohydrobenzom into its 
isomeride. It crystallises from weak spirit in small shining needles, 
which melt at 130°, and dissolve in ether and chloroform. 

The dibenzoate is formed, together with the corresponding hydro¬ 
benzoin-compound, by the action of silver benzoate on stilbene bromide, 
or by the action of benzoic anhydride on isohydrobenzoin. It forms 
colourless needles or laminee, melting at 155—166°, and dissolving in 
hot alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 

The foregoing results establish beyond doubt the identity of tlie 
alcohols obtained from stilbene bromide with hydrobenzoin and iso- 
hydrobenzoin from bitter almond oil; and the number of alcohols of 
the formula Ci 4 Hi 2 (OH )2 is thus reduced to two. Of the constitution 
of these bodies, and the ground of their isomerism, nothing is yet 
definitely known, 

J. R. 


Antliraflavone. By A.Rosenstiehl 
(Compt. rend. Ixxxii, 1394—1396.) 

In this paper the author gives a summary of his own experiments on 
this substance. When it is fused with potash, two colouring matters 
are pTK)duced: one, soluble in benzene and in alum-water, gives tints 
like those of alizarin; the other, insoluble in these liquids, resembles 
purpurin. The former has not been obtained in quantities sufficient 
for examination: the latter is an isomeride of purpurin, and its pro- 
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perties approach those of the isopurpnrin or aiithrapurpurin of Perkin, 
Anthratiavone is a mixture of two isomerides of alizarin; one of which 
forms a very soluble soda-salt, gives an orange-lake with alumina, 
and by fusion with caustic potash yields the isomeride of purpurin 
above referred to. The other forms a sparingly soluble soda-salt, does 
not unite with gelatinous alumina, and gives no colouring matter when 
fused with potash, or, at least, only at a temperature at which it is 
partially decomposed. This second substance is an accessory product 
in the manufacture of artificial alizarin, and the author has obtained 
samples of it from a manufactory at Prague; he believes it to be 
identical with the body which Schunck and Rcemer have described 
under the names of anthraflavic and isoanthraflavic acid. 

R. B, 


Quino-acetate of Calcium. By E. Gundelach 
(Compt. rend. Ixxxii, 1268). 

In examining a commercial quinate of calcium, it was found that it 
was essentially a double salt, composed of equal numbers of molecules 
of quinate and acetate of calcium. This salt may be artificially formed 
by mixing together the constituents in the proper proportions, i.e., 
12*04 grams of quinate, and 3*52 grams of acetate of calcium. It is a 
stable salt, very soluble in water, but almost insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. It contains one molecule of water, which is not driven oil’ 
by prolonged heating at 150^; above this temperature it disengages 
acid vapours, and carbonises at about 200°. 

J. W. 

Action of Aniline on Chloral and on Chloral Hydrate. 

By D. Amato (Gazzetta chiraica italiana, v, 461—467). 

WHEN chloral is gradually added to pure aniline in the proportion of 
one molecule of the former to two of the latter, an action takes place 
accompanied by elevation of temperature, and the dense liquid product 
thus obtained, after being heated to 50—60° for three or tour hours, is 
transformed into a crystalline mass, the reaction being: 

CCiaCnO i 2CJI,NH,= 

The formation of this product has been already noticed by the author 
in the Gaz. ckiin. ital. (1871, p. 376). The same substance is formed 
when chloral hydrate is employed, but in this case there is no rise of 
temperature, and the heating must be continued for more than nine 
hours. It should be observed that unless the aniline employed be pure, 
no trace of crystalline compound can be obtained. 

The crude product may be purified by pulverising it, washing with 
a very small quantity of alcohol, and then recrystallising it by the 
spontaneous evajiortaion of its solution in ether-alcohol. It is thus 
obtained in four-sided plates which melt at 100°, and are soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and benzene, but insoluble in water. It decomposes 
when heated, as do also its solutions. Heated with excess of calcium 
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or poiassiam hydrate, it is decomposed, aomionia being evolved and 
a mixture of water, aniline, and phenyl cyanide distilling over. 

8KHO = 2 C 6 H 5 ON + 3KC1 + SHjO. 

The new substance possesses basic properties, combining directly with 
hydrochloric acid to form two hydrochlorides of the composition 

Ca0H{™g:g;HCI.nd001.CH{™g«‘gg!. Th, tot of, 

these may be prepared by passing a current of dry hydrochloric acid 
over the finely powdered base for a short time, but by the prolonged 
action of the gas it is gradually converted into the second compound, 
which may also be obtained in large crystals by dissolving the base in 
concentrated aqueous hydrochloric acid and allowing the solution to 
stand. If dry hydrochloric acid be passed into an ethereal solution of 
the base, a white crystalline powder is precipitated which is the hydro¬ 
chloride with two molecules of HCl; the compound with one HCl is 
not formed by this process. It is necessary to dry the dihydrochloride 
in an atmosphere of hydrochloric acid, as it loses acid in contact with 
air or in a vacuum. Both the hydrochlorides crystallise in lustrous 
needles which are volatile even at the ordinary temperature; they are 
very soluble in water and in alcohol, but only very slightly soluble in 
ether; the alcoholic solution decomposes slowly in the cold, but more 
rapidly when heated. The monohydrochloride melts at 196°, the dihy¬ 
drochloride appears to sublime without previous fusion. 

The chloroplatinate of the base is easily obtained by adding an 
alcoholic solution of platinum tetrachloride to a concentrated alcoholic 
solution of the hydrochloride of the base, washing the precipitate rapidly 
with alcohol, pressing, and drying in vacuo. It may also be obtained 
by mixing the aqueous solutions, but then it is much more difficult to 
purify. It crystallises in lustrous gold coloured scales of the formula 

^OClsCH I JaPtCh. It is very soluble in water, less so 

in alcohol and ether. 

C. E. G. 


Phenylene-diamine. By A. K r a u s e 
(Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 835). 

When phenylene diamine, melting at 140°, is heated to 190—200° for 
several hours with one molecule of phenylene-diamine hydrochloride, 
sal-ammoniac is formed, together with a blue colouring matter of which 
the hydrochloride is soluble in water and more so in alcohol; from the 
alcoholic solution microscopic crystals can be obtained. 

Similarly phenylene-diamine furnishes, on treatment with aniline 
hydrochloride, a violet dye-stuff. The author proposes to investigate 
the nature of these reactions, whether ammonia is evolved and simple 
condensation of two molecules into one takes place, or whether the 
ensuing changes are of a more complex character. 


0. R. A. W, 
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Composition of Aniline Black. B 7 F. Goppelsboedbb 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1392—1394). 

The black was prepared by electrolysing an aqueous solution of pure 
aniline hydrochloride, and the deposit was purified by successive treat¬ 
ment with water, alcohol, and ether. The mean results of eleven 
analyses were: carbon 71’366; hydrogen 5*241; nitrogen 15*327; chlo¬ 
rine 8*941. These results would agree with the formula, C 24 H 2 jN 4 Cl 6 , 
and the author regards this black as a chloride, the base of which is 
the tetramine, Ca 4 H 8 oN 4 , which, like other polybases of the aromatic 
series, readily forms monobasic salts. 

E. E. 


* Simple Mode of Preparing Doubly Substituted Ureas. 

By W. Weith (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 821). 

Baeyer has prepared diphenyl urea by acting on urea with aniline; the 
author employs the same reaction, using, however, moiiophenyl urea 
as starting point; this body separates in crystals on mixing one molecule 
of aniline hydrochloride with one of potassium cyanate; and on heating 
the product with aniline (after thorough drying) forms almost the 
theoretical amounts of ammonia and diphenyl urea^ in accordance with 
the reaction: 


CO 


{ 


NH2 

NH.CflHs 


+ NH2.C6H, 


CO 


/NH.CeHfi 

INH.CeHs 


+ NHa. 


After boiling the product of the reaction with dilute hydrochloric 
acid to separate any urea or monophenyl urea that may be formed, and 
washing with warm water and finally with cold alcohol, an almost pure 
product is obtained ; by crystallisation from alcohol prisms melting at 
235° are formed ; these exhibit all the properties of diphenyl urea, 
giving rise to carbon dioxide and aniline on heating with hydrochloric 
acid, and to oL-friphenyl guanidine and carbon dioxide when heated alone 
to a temperature above their melting-point. By distillation with phos¬ 
phoric anliydrido, phenyliso-cyanate is readily obtained, possessing the 
characteristic odour, boiling at 163^, and producing monophenyl urea 
(melting at 144*5°) by treatment with ammonia, diphenyl-urea (melt¬ 
ing at 235°), with aniline, and so on. 

In the same way other doubly substituted aromatic ureas may be 
readily formed ; thus monoparatolyl urea forms dlparatolyl urea when 
heated with paratoluidine, the yield being 97*3 per cent, of the theoretical 
quantity. The resulting substance crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles resembling benzoic acid, melting uniformly at 255°; on heating 
them with phosphorus trichloride, considerable quantities of tripara- 
tolyl guanidine are formed. 

C. E. A. W. 


Beactioiis of Phenol with some of the Cinchona Alkaloids. 

By 0. H ESSE (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 160—163). 

When equal molecular weights of cinchonidine and phenol are dissolved 
in dilute alcohol and mixed, an oily liquid separates and on standing 
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becomes crystalline; if strong alcohol be employed, fine ciystals are 
produced, constituting colourless, glassy, odourless prisms, stable in the 
air, but evolving phenol on heating: these have the composition 
2 CjoH 24 N'a 04 .C 6 H« 0 , whence the author ,terms the compound semi->pke^ 
nol cinclmiidine; the whole of the associated phenol is expelled at 130^ 
and is lost on repeatedly crystallising from alcohol. This substance is 
capable of combining with acids, e.^., sulphuric acid forming the double 
phenolo-sulphate formerly described (this Journal, 1876, ii, 313) ; in 
alcoholic solution it has a strongly alkaline reaction, and precipitates 
ferric oxide from a solution of a chloride. Addition of excess of acid 
causes the separation of phenol, a cinchonidiiie salt being formed. 

If 2—3 molecules of phenol are employed for one of cinchonidine, 
crystals are obtained containing more phenol, being represented by the 
formula 2C2oH24NaO,3C6H60; whence the author terms this hodjsesqui- 
phenol cinchonidine. No more phenol becomes added on recrystalli¬ 
sation from alcoh«)l containing much phenol; on solution in hot alcohol, 
or on gently heating, the crystals are partly decomposed, with evolution 
of phenol; when one part of sesqui-phenol cinchonidine is dissolved in 
about five of alcohol, the crystals which separate have about the compo¬ 
sition of semi-phenol cinchonidine; with larger quantities of alcohol a 
smaller amount of phenol is retained, and finally pure cinchonidine sepa¬ 
rates. On saturating the hot alcoholic solution with sulphuric acid, 
cinchonidine phenolo-sulphate 2 C 20 H 24 N 2 O.C 6 H 6 O.H 2 SO 4 . 4 H 2 O crystal¬ 
lises out on cooling. 

Although quinine and cinchonidine readily combine with phenol, 
the dextro-rotatory cinchona alkaloids, cinchonine, quinidine, and 
quinamine crystallise unchanged from an alcoholic solution containing 
phenol, whatever may be the proportion between the alkaloid and phenol 
present. 

C. R. A. W. 


The Constituents of Tolubalsam. By E. Busse 
(Deut. Chem. Gcs. Bcr., ix, 83U). 

Somewhat contradictory results have been arrived at by Fremy, 
Deville, Kopp, Scharling, and Carles, partly at least due to the fact 
that the mode of operating was calculated in some cases to bring about 
decomposition of the bodies originally present. The author dissolved 
1 kilo, of partly resinized tolu balsam in 2 litres of ether, filtered tL? 
liquid from a little insoluble matter, and then agitated it with 2 
litres of soda-solution containing 100 grams Na 20 ; after agitating the 
ethereal liquor again with soda, and washing with w^ater, a residue 
was obtained on distilling off* the ether, consisting of 85 grams of fluid 
neutral compounds. On fractional distillation, a little passed over 
below 200", more between 250" and 300", and most of all above 320". 
The first of these fractions appeared on analysis to be impure benzylic 
alnohol; it formed benzoic aldehyde and acid on oxidation. The 
second gave a distillate at 300^, consisting of henzyl benzoate^ Ci 4 Hi 202 ; 
on saponification it formed benzylic alcohol and a benzoate. The 
third portion consisted of benzyl cinnamate^ CieHuO*; it furnished 
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cinnamic acid and benzylic alcohol on saponification, and had the 
spec. grav. 1*1145 at 16®, 

Hence the neutral constituents of tolu balsam are the same as those 
found by Kraut in Peru balsam, only they exist in smaller quantity 
and difEerent proportions, benzyl cinnamate forming the majority in 
the first, benzyl benzoate in the second. 

The soda liquors obtained as above described were saturated with 
carbonic acid, whereby much resin was precipitated ; the filtrate yielded 
a precipitate on addition of hydrochloric acid; one-half of the cin¬ 
namic acids thus thrown down was boiled with milk of lime; a sparingly 
soluble lime salt was thus obtained containing (after recrystallisation) 
10*26 per cent, of calcium, the cinnamate requiring 10*30 per cent.: 
from this cinnamic acid melting at 133® was isolated. The mother- 
liquors of the sparingly soluble calcium cinnamate contained much 
calcium benzoate, which crystallised out after concentration : this gave 
(after several recrystallisations) numbers agreeing with the formula 
Ca(C 7 H 802)2 + 3 H 2 O; and from it benzoic acid was precipitated, 
melting at 120*5°. 

The other half of the mixture of acids was dissolved in alcohol and 
treated with hydrochloric acid gas; by fractional distillation the ethers 
thus formed were separated ; the portion distilling at 215® gave num¬ 
bers agreeing with the formula, C 9 Hio 02 , ethyl be^izoate; that passing 
over at 265° agreed with CUH 12 O 2 , ethyl cinnaniate. 

Hence tolubalsam contains free benzoic and cinnamic acids, as well 
as their benzylic ethers. 

C. K. A. W. 

Cynanohol. By 0. Hesse (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 168). 

Butleroff has recently described under this name a substance crystal¬ 
lising in needles and plates, derived from the sap of the 0 yuan chum 
acutuiu. The author considers this to be a mixture of echlceriu and 
echitin^ the former of which crystallises in needles, the latter in plates. 
In order to separate these bodies completely, large quantities must be 
worked with. 

C. R. A. W. 

On Aloin from Barbadoes Aloes. By E. Schmidt 
(Arch. Pharm. [3], vi, 496—509). 

The aloin employed was prepared by treating aloes with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, whereby, after the deposit of resin had been removed, 
aloin was obtained in the crystalline state: this proved a better 
method than treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid. The crystals 
thus obtained were well-formed yellow needles, soluble in water and 
alcohol, possessing a bitter taste, bat no saffron-like smell. 

They can bo obtained hydrous and anhjdrous; in the former case 
molting at 70—80®, in the latter at 146—148® (Stenhouse 150®). The 
amount of crystallisation-water, which varies from 5*89 per cent, to 
14*29 per cent., depends upon the concentration and temperature of 
the solution. The crystals lose water whether dried in the air or over 
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sulpbnric acid, or heated to 100^; this may account for the fact that 
Stenhouse found only 2*69 per cent, of crystallisation-water, he hav¬ 
ing in all probability first dried the crystals over sulphuric acid. If 
allowed to stand over sulphuric acid, they can lose 13*44 per cent. 

According to Tilden, the formula of aloin is CigHisOt ; this he has 
determined by the aid of chlorine derivatives, but this formula the 
author disputes, giving CisHieO?, he having obtained as a mean 
0 = 59^23, H = 5*61, 0 = 35'16, and in another series of analyses 
made by Liebelt, C = 6ft‘46, H = 5*61, 0 = 35*93. These numbers 
correspond with CisHigOt, in which C = 58*44, H = 5T9, or to 
CisHnOi, in which C = 58 25, H = 5*5, .whereas CigHigOt requires 
0 = 59*62, H = 5*59. Of the first two formulsB the author prefers the 
second, because his numbers more closely correspond with it, and also 
because that is the formula given by Sommaruga and Egger in their 
analyses of the aloin from Soccotrina aloes. By repeated crystallisa¬ 
tion or by careful heating aloin undergoes a change, a brown coating 
being formed, probably in consequence of absorption of oxygen. Sten¬ 
house gives CnHisO? as the formula of aloin, which does not agree 
with the present formula when the elements of water are subtracted 
from it. Chlorine and bromine produce with aloin, compounds of 
uncertain composition, probably because of the presence of higher and 
lower substitution-products than trichlor- and tribromaloin ; these pro¬ 
ducts are difficult to separate, as they are soluble to nearly the same 
amount. The bromide crystallises with varying amounts of water. 
Tilden’s observation that nitnc acid produces with aloin, chrysammic, 
picric-, and oxalic acids is confirmed, with the addition, that carbonic 
anhydride is also formed, the quantity of this last depending on tlie 
concentration of the nitric acid, on the temperature, and on the dura¬ 
tion of the action. Zinc dust produces principally raethylanthracene 
and anthraquinone. Aloin melted with potash dissolves in water with 
a blood-red colour; an acid may be separated from the solution, but it 
has not yet been examined. 

E. W. P. 


Essence of Cubebs. By A. Oglialoro 

(Gazzetta chimica italiana, v, 467—472). 

Whilst examining a specimen of essence of cubebs the author found 
that he obtained a hydrocarbon CioHie boiling at 160°, which appears 
to have been nnnoticed by any previous experimenter, although he did 
not succeed in separating the hydrocarbon of boiling-point 230° men¬ 
tioned by Schmidt. This induced him to prepare some of the essential 
oil from cubebs by distilling the substance in a current of steam in a 
copper still; the yield was about 4 per cent., and the product, when 
submitted to careful rectification after being dried over calcium 
chloride, yielded a small quantity of a hydrocarbon, CioHi«, belonging 
to the terpene series, boiling at 158—163°, and a considerable portion 
boiling at 260—270°,—evidently a mixture,—but no trace of the hydro¬ 
carbon boiling at 230° observed by Schmidt. 

The portion boiling at 250—270° was mixed with half its weight of 
ether and saturated with hydrochloric acid; by this means a crystal- 
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line hydrochloride of the composition CisHaijHCl, was separated, 
whilst the mother-liquors, after evaporation of the ether, and separa¬ 
tion of a further portion of the hydrochloride which crystallised out, 
was washed with dilute alkali, dried, and submitted to fractional dis¬ 
tillation. The greater portion passed over at 262—263°, and pos¬ 
sessed a slight IsBvorotary power, although it is doubtful whether this 
is inherent in the hydrocarbon, or is due to the admixture of a small 
amount of that which forms the crystalline hydrochloride. The 
hydrochloride crystallises from boiling alcohol in long colourless 
needles, which melt at 117—118°, and when heated for some time to 
170—180° with water in sealed tubes, is completely decomposed into 
hydrochloric acid and a hydrocarbon of the formula CjsHai. This, after 
pui’ification by rectification from sodium, has a density of 0*9289 at 0°, 
and boils at 264—265°. In a tube 10 centimeters long it deflects the 
polarised ray 44*50 degrees (160° 12') to the left.* The hydrochloride 
also has considerable action on polarised light. 

C. B. G. 


Carvol. 

By P. A. Fluckiger (N, Rep. Pharm., xxv, 280—288). 

After a short historical sketch, the author states that late researches 
on cymene leave little more than the optical properties of that bydro- 
(arbon from different sources to be studied. Oxycymene (carvacrol) 
1 ’. om oil of caraway, and probably from other sources, is optically 
i 'lactive. Several oils have therefore been tested for carvol, advantage 
I )i‘ing taken of the property of carvol to combine with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, forming carvol liydrosulphide (CioHi 40 ) 2 SH 2 , even if carvol be 
present together with other oils. The method employed was to dilute 
the oil to be tested with ^ vol. of alcohol (0*830 sp. gr.), and then to 
saturate with hydrogen sulphide; the crystals obtained on addition of 
concentrated ammonia were washed wdth alcohol, and treated with 
alcoholic soda, pure carvol then separating on addition of hot water. 
Carvol prepared from caraway oil, in a tube 25 mm. long rotates to 
the right to the amount of 15*6°. Oil of turmeric contains no carvol, 
contrary to Bolley’s statements, although an oil is present rotating 
4*5—6° to the right, and boiling above 320°; the crystals which 
Bolley obtained were probably ammonium sulphide. No carvol was 
found in oil of myrrh, which Rinkoldt stated to be present, although 
an oil answering to the formula C 22 H 32 O was obtained. Oils of the 
composition CwHuO arc apparently present in nutmegs and eucalyptus 
oils. Gladstone showed that nutmeg oil does not combine with 
hydrogen sulphide; this the author corroborates, as well as announcing 
that he has been unable to detect carvol in eucalyptus oil, or in oil of 
mace. Carvol from oil of dill (Anethum graveoleris) has the same optical 
properties as that obtained from oil of caraway. Oil of spear-rnint 
(not peppermint), also called menthol, contains carvol having a lasvo- 
rotatory power of 7°, whereas it is absent in peppermint oil. German 

♦ The author neither states what apparatus was used in these experknents, nor 
whether monochromatic light was employed, so that, it is impossible to compare his 
results satisfactorily with those obtained by other observers.— Abstractor. 
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spear-mint oil (Kransemmzol) yields, on saturation with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, 70 per cent., with a lasvorotatory power of 7®. After separation 
of all crystallisable sulphide, and on farther addition of ammonia 
and hydrogen sulphide, thiocarvol (CioHuS) 2 SH 2 , is obtained as a 
viscous oil, inodorous after purification. It is attacked by concentrated 
nitric acid without formation of sulphuric acid, whereas a crystallised 
hydrosulphide of carvol is not attacked by nitric acid. The carvol of 
curled mint, which differs from that of dill and caraway, rotates to 
the left about 9®, less therefore than that of dill oil, taken in the 
opposite direction (dill. 20^). When dextro- and laevo-carvol are 
compared, it may be found that the latter will yield an inactive oxy- 
cymene (carvacrol) and derivatives such as have been prepared from 
caraway oxycymene and camphor thiocymene. 

B. W. P. 


Oil of Iris-root, By F. A. Fluckiqer 
(A rch. Pharm. [3], vi, 481—487). 

On distillation with water, the dried iris-root yields a product of a 
light-yellow colour, of an unctuous consistence, and smelling of violets. 
This substance, according to Dumas, has the formula CgHgO, and he 
considers it to bo an oxide of the essence of roses. When purified by 
repeated crystallisations from alcohol, it loses its smell, and when then 
dissolved in alcohol, exhibits an acid reaction : it melts at 52®. The 
analyses of this substance show it to be myristic acid, Ci4H.i802. The 
presence of a fatty acid having been then ascertained, the crude pro¬ 
duct was saponified, and the acid separated by acetic acid. The crude 
product appears to consist of myristic acid to the amount of 1 per 
1,000 of the root, mixed with a.n ethereal oil present to the amount 
probably of less than oil is apparently due to fer¬ 

mentation, as the living roots show no trace of it. The myristic acid 
appears also to be formed by the action of tlie water during distil¬ 
lation, as no free acid could be detected in the roots themselves, after 
treatment with carbon disulphide; but whether when large quantities 
are worked with, free acid may not he found, is not cerbain, tho 
author, owing to the costliness of the material, not being able to 
obtain large quantities. 

B. W. P. 

Reactions of Animal and Vegetable Albuminoids. 

By Tu. Wetl (Pfliiger’s Archiv., xii, 635—638). 

I. Animal Allmmmoids. —1. Vitellin, from white of egg, is soluble 
in dilute solution of sodium chloride, but coagulates when this solution 
is heated to 75®. If the temperature be raised slowly, coagulation 
begins at 70®: but when rapidly heated, not till a temperature of 80® 
is reached. A body agreeing in all respects with the above, was ob¬ 
tained from liquor amnii. 

Yitellin, when dissolved in sodium chloride and precipitated by addi¬ 
tion of water, changes on long standing in water into an albuminate 
(casein). It is then insoluble in solution of sodium chloride, but is 
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-completely solnble in a 1 p.c. solution of sodium carbonate. If freshly 
precipitate ritellin be dissolved in a 1 p.c. solution of sodium car¬ 
bonate, this solution is difficultly precipitable by water alone, but is 
abundantly precipitated on passing carbonic acid gas into the liquid. 
If, after a short suspension of the vitellin in water, it be attempted to 
dissolve it in sodium carbonate solution, a singular phenomenon occurs. 
The liquid becomes, for a few moments, clear, but then becomes 
gradually more and more turbid, until apparently it is as turbid as it 
was originally. The precipitate may then be filtered off, when the 
filtrate will be found to give scarcely any turbidity with acetic acid 
and potassium ferrocyanide. A fresh addition of Na^CO-a solution 
causes a renewed precipitation; and this reaction may be repeated 
several times, provided that the solution of soda be not too concen¬ 
trated. 

2. Myosin, dissolved in dilute solutions of sodium chloride, then 
precipitated by the addition of water, and redissolved in ISTaCl solution, 
coagulates at 55—60° in a neutral solution. 

3. Fibrino-plastic substance, prepared by diluting blood with 15 
volumes of water, precipitated by the addition of a few drops of 
acetic acid, and the passage of a stream of carbonic acid through the 
solution, and then dissolved in NaCl solution, coagulates in its 
neutral solution at 75°. Further experiments are required to deter¬ 
mine whether this difference in the coagulating points of myosin and 
fibrino-plastic substance is constant. When dissolved in NaCl solution, 
both substances are precipitated on saturation with NaCl. 

4. The alkali albuminate of Kiihne, obtained from blood, by treat¬ 
ment with carbonic acid and acetic acid, and the substance obtained 
by treating blood with CO 2 alone (paralbumin + globulin, Kiihne), 
must be regarded as identical. They both coagulate at 75°. 

II. Vegetable Alhum/tvoidu, —1. The existence of soluble albuminoids 
in plants, similar to egg-albumin, has not been demonstrated. 

2. Globulin substances, similar in their reactions to animal albumi¬ 
noids, may be extracted from a variety of seeds. 

3. A vegetable vitellin, similar to animal vitellin, and coagulating 
at 75°, may be extracted from maize, peas, &c. 

4. From the same plants, a vegetable myosin may be obtained, co¬ 
agulating at 55—60°. 

5. A. Schmidt’s legumin is a mixture of the above bodies, myoBin 
and vitellin. 

6 . The above-named seeds yield casein-like bodies (albuminates); 
but only when they have undergone change, e.g,^ become rancid. 

7. The vegetable albuminoids are converted by acids and alkalis 
into alkali or acid-albumin (syntonin). 

8 . Vegetable globulin, when precipitated and allowed to stand under 
water, becomes insoluble in sodium chloride solution, but dissolves in 
a 1 p.c. solution of sodium carbonate. The globulin is then converted 
into an albuminate. 

9. After some time, the above albuminate (casein), under the influ¬ 
ence of water, becomes insoluble in very dilute solution of hydrochloric 
acid, and is then indistinguishable from coagulated albuminoids. 

10. The globulin obtained from peas, &c., by extraction with 

VOL. XXX. 2 u 
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Bodinm carbonate and precipitatioli with water and carbonic acid, 
behaves with sodium carbonate, &c.y exactly like animal vitellin. 

T. S. 


On the Spectroscopy of Blood-pigments. By G. Gauge 
(Dent. Chem. Qes. Ber., ix, 833). 

Alkaline solutions of blood and indigo show the same absorption- 
spectra under certain conditions, viz., when the blood-colouring matter 
has been reduced by a small quantity of a sulphite, and when an alka¬ 
line solution of so-called indigo-carmine is used, consisting chiefly of 
coerulin- and phoenicin-sulphonates, and termed by Berzelius ‘‘pur- 
purinsulphuric acid/’ Blood solutions which have not been reduced, 
exhibit a band in a different position, which disappears on cooling the 
liquid; and those which have been reduced show the same spectrum, 
whether the solution be warm or cold; whilst the bands of purpurin- 
sulphuric acid fade on cooling, and are completely destroyed by boil¬ 
ing with concentrated alkalis, the colours not being restored by ammo¬ 
nium sulphide. Vogel appears to have been led into an error with 
reference to the permanence of the blood spectrum on cooling, 
inasmuch as the oxygenised colouring matter becomes reduced by 
heating with potash, the albumin of the blood being altered and 
very probably its sulphur being withdrawn, whence the reducing 
action. 

0. R. A. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


On Glycogen from the Human Liver. By E. Kulz 
(Pfliiger’s Archiv. f. Physiologic, xiii, 267—269). 

A PATIENT suffering*'from acute diabetes died 34 hours after last par¬ 
taking of nourishment. The “ post-mortem ” was made 12 hours 
after death. About Y\jth of the liver having been cut into cubes, was 
boiled with water for 1 hour. The filtrate, which reduced copper- 
solution, was concentrated, cooled, and precipitated with hydrochloric 
acid and potassio-mercuric iodide. The resulting precipitate was 
rapidly filtered off, and to the filtrate from 2—3 times its volume of 
96 per cent, alcohol added. A precipitate ensued, which, after wash- 
ing and drying at 110® C., weighed 0’6860 gram. This, after purifica¬ 
tion, formed a sparkling white powder, free from nitrogen and ash, 
dissolving in water with opalescence, and giving with iodine the cha¬ 
racteristic colour of glycogen. 


P. J. L. 
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Is Grape-sugar a Normal Constituent of Urine P 

By B. Kulz (Pfluger’s Archiv. f. Physiologie, xiii, 269—271). 

An attempt to isolate grape-sugar from 100 litres of normal urizie) by 
a modiRcation of Briicke’s method, did not give positive results. 

P. J. L. 

The Elimination of Acids through the Kidneys. 

By B. Buchheim (Pfluger’s Archiv., xii, 326—332). 

In order to investigate the cause of the acidity of the urine, Pr. Hof¬ 
mann fed a pigeon for 28 days upon yolk of egg, which is an acid 
substance, and leaves an intensely acid ash. The ash of the excre¬ 
ment was intensely acid, and its constituents absolutely and relatively 
the same as in the ash of the food. This seemed to prove the power 
of the body to retain its alkalis; and that the greater part of the uric 
acid must have left the body in the free state. He thought that the 
acids formed in the body by decomposition do not immediately enter 
into combination with the alkaline salts of the blood, but that they 
pass into the kidneys and are excreted into the urine before such com¬ 
bination takes place. 

Buchheim contests this view. He thinks that Hofmann’s expla¬ 
nation is untenable. It would not account for the known effects of 
acid poisoning, nor for the results obtained by Gaethgens upon intro¬ 
ducing acids into the stomach. The author, therefore, considers that 
as the blood contains, under the most varying conditions, a very con¬ 
stant quantity of mineral substances, these exist in definite combi¬ 
nation with the albuminoids of the body. This view is supported by 
the fact that the salts of the heavy metals are decomposed by albumin,, 
and that the acid albuminate is easily separated from the basic albumi¬ 
nate by diffusion ; the salts of the alkalis would probably behave in a 
similar manner. The organs which bring about this dissociation have, 
however, yet to be discovered. 

T. S. 


The Regulation of Animal Temperature in the Mammalia. 

By B. Pfluger (Pfluger’s Archiv., xii, 333—336). 

A PRELIMINARY notico, attempting to prove that the amount of disso¬ 
ciation of living material in warm-blooded animals is proportional to 
the temperature of the organs. 

T. S. 

The Poisonous Nature of the Extract from the Human 
Corpse. By A. Moriggia and A, Battistint (Gazzetta 
chimica italiana, v, 472—478). 

This paper contains the details of 47 experiments made to ascertain 
whether any alkaloid could be extracted from the dead human subject 
in various stages of decomposition, which would account for the 
poisonous effects produced when an extract of it is administered to a 
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living animal. Extracts from five subjects, prepared in difFerent 
ways similar ix> those ordinarily empbved for extracting alkaloids 
in toxicological examinations, were administered to Guinea pigs 
and to frogs both internally and by subcutaneous injection. From 
the results obtained the authors conclude that the cadaverous poison is 
more abundant in putrid subjects than in fresh ones, and is as deadly 
as curarine or the more powerful alkaloids. It is also shown that the 
effects could not be due to extractive substances such as leucine, 
creatine, taurine, &c., which are insoluble in water and in ether, nor 
to living germs, but to fixed chemical compounds hitherto uninvesti¬ 
gated. Of these, some are extracted by the solvents employed, whilst 
others remain behind dissolved in the aqueous fluids of the viscera. 
The best solvent to extract the cadaverous poison, as also the poisonous 
alkaloids, is amylic alcohol. It would appear that this putrefactive 
poison no longer exists in the subject seven months and a half after 
death. 

C. E. G. 

Some Unorganised Ferments of the Animal Organism. 

ByP. Gbutzner (Pfliiger’s Archiv., xii, 285—307). 

In operating with saliva and starch, the author has confirmed the 
observation that the nature of the products formed varies with the 
relative quantities of the ferment and material operated on. When 
the proportion of ferment is small, erythrodextrin is the chief product; 
but when the quantity of ferment used is large, sugar is the main pro¬ 
duct of the action. The diastatic ferments vary in their actions 
according to the intensity of the fermentative change going on. 

Further, changes in the process of fermentation produced by pepsin, 
by whatever means (cold, pancity , of the ferment, chemical agents) 
brought about, give rise to the formation of varying products of fer¬ 
mentation. It was also found that the unorganised ferments are not 
capable of determining the metamorphosis of an unlimited quantity of 
fermentable substance, but that they are themselves destroyed to an 
appreciable extent during fermentation. 

Griitzner likewise asserts that the central portion of the pancreatic 
cells acts not only as an albumin-ferment, but that it is also capable of 
acting as a diastatic and fat ferment. 

T. S. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Contributions to the Chemioal Knowledge of Culinary Plants. 

By Dahlen (Dingl polyt. J., ccxi, 91—92.). 

The following analytical results are taken from Dahlen’s investigations 
on pot-herbs (Landwirthschaftliche Jahrbiicher, 1875, pp. 618—723.) 

Sproiits .—The young suckers of sprouts and of asparagus can be re¬ 
garded only as luxuries. 
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Culinary and Potage Herbs ,—^The various kinds of Cabbages form an 
excellent nutrient rich in albumin and phosphdric acid. The most 
proteinaceous are the small heads of the rose cabbage, which approach 
most nearly to the undeveloped heads of cauliflowers. The leaves of 
white cabbage also form an excellent nutriment. The same may be 
said of the leaves of spinach, which contain much albumin and mineral 
nutrients. 

Salad Herbs, —These, like the various kinds of cabbage, are very 
rich in nitrogen, ash, and phosphoric acid. In the fresh state they 
contain about 94 per cent, of water and 2 per cent, of nitrogenous 
bodies. 

Boots^ Tubers^ and Tuberous BooUsioclis are generally characterised 
by their small amount of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. They con¬ 
tain, with but little crude fibre, a large quantity of extractives free 
from nitrogen; also about 84—94 per cent, of water. 

Oniotts contain a sulphurised, readily volatile, strongly smelling 
oil. 

Fruits and Seeds are the most valuable part of the vegetable 
nutrients, as they contain a large quantity of protein substances. Ou- 
curbitaceous plants form two classes, one comparatively rich, the other 
comparatively poor in protein. The cucumbers belong to the former 
class of plants, and form in a certain stage of development a nutrient 
very rich in albumin, phosphoric acid, and potash. Proportion of 
nutrient, 1 : 1*5. They also contain much grape-sugar. 

Melons contain phosphoric acid, also 1*3 per cent, of a liquid orange- 
coloured fat, and in the fresh state about 95 per cent, of water. 

Gourds are poor in protein and phosphoric acid. Proportion of 
nutrient 1 : G to 1 : 8, 

The fruits of the tomato (a solanaceous plant) rich in fat and grape- 
sugar, contain much protein. 

Legumes contain the largest quantities of protein, starch, potash, and 
phosphoric acid. The legumiii forms the main ingredient of the albu¬ 
minous bodies contained therein. The increase of seeds also increases 
the contents of nutrients. As the seeds ripen the sugar is replaced by 
starch, and the quantities of fat, woody fibre, and water are de¬ 
creased. 

Jiilcij Fruits and Berries form non-albuminous eatables, which are 
valued only on account of their agreeable taste. 

D. B. 

On the Alcoholic and Acetic Fermentation of the Fruits, 
Flowers, and Leaves of certain Plants. By S. de Luca 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 512—514). 

It has been established by numerous experiments that the saccharine 
matter of fruit, kept from contact with air, undergoes a species of fer¬ 
mentation, and is converted into carbonic acid and alcohol, without 
the production of alcoholic or acetic ferment. This transformation is 
slow, and is attended with evolution of nitrogen and sometimes of 
hydrogen; but it takes place less readily when the products of 
transformation are not removed from the sphere of action. Leaves 
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'and flowers act like fmit in a limited atmosphere of carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, or air, or even in a vacuum, or in hermetically sealed ves¬ 
sels. Fruit is converted into a gelatinous brown mass. This decom¬ 
position is evidently due to the fermentation of mannite, and plants 
•containing this sugar evolve hydrogen along with the other products. 

W. E. 

Reduction of Nitrates by Bacteria. By E. Guiessmater 
(Dent. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 835). 

Fresh maple leaves digested with water gave a liquid apparently con- 
taining both ozone and hydrogen peroxide, as it rendered guaiacum 
tincture blue and readily decolorised permanganate solution. Guaia- 
cum and malt extract, also potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, 
gave no i*esult. Fehling’s solution and alkaline indigo liquor were 
•quickly reduced, but basic bismuth salts did not react, whence no 
grape-sugar could have been present. 

Leaves which had been strongly insolated gave no blue with iodine 
and starch, and only furnished a blue with guaiacum after ten minutes; 
on the other hand, the presence of hydrogen peroxide was distinguish¬ 
able by means of iodide and starch with ferrous sulphate, by Struve's 
lead dioxide reaction, by permanganate, and by ferricyanide and ferric 
chloride. On referring to Schonbein’s paper in Erdmanns Journal^ 
vol. 105 (1868), the author found the title to be “ On the Conversion 
of Nitrates into Nitrites by Confervro and other Organic Bodies,” 
amongst which are mentioned blood corpuscles, urinary fungus, 
yeast, mould, and especially the organisms found in drinking-water; 
wherefore Schonbein must be regarded as having first called attention 
to the reduction of nitrates by bacteria. 

C. R. A. W. 

On the Disappearance of Ammonia contained in Natural 
Waters. (Part I.) By A. HouzbaH (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 
525—527). 

Spring and river waters contain a comparatively small proportion of 
ammonia, while atmospheric water is sometimes very rich in ammonia. 
Does the ammonia disappear from the water after it has reached the 
ground ? After standing for two months, a water which contained at 
first 7‘3 milligrams of water per litre contained 0*4 milligram. Other 
experiments were made with the same result, showing distinctly that 
ammonia is lost. From other experiments it appears that light takes 
part in the production of this phenomenon, but is not indispensable, 
it is not necessary to expose the water to air, for the ammonia dis¬ 
appeared even in a stoppered tube. Ammonia added to water which 
is allowed to stand also disappears after some time. The author in 
his next communication purposes to ascertain what becomes of this 
ammonia. 


W. R. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


An Apparatus for the Determination of Nitrogen. 

By Kael Zulkowsky (Liebig’s Annalen, clxxxii, 296—304). 

The construction and use of this apparatus cannot be satisfactorily 
explained without the aid of the drawings which accompany the 
original paper. It is a contrivance for working the process of Dumas 
without the use of mercury. The preliminary testing of carbon 
dioxide for air is done in the measuring apparatus, and the waste of 
potash-solution and the disagreeable wetting of the hands with that 
liquid, incident to the process as ordinarily conducted, are thereby 
avoided. The results obtained with it are accurate. 

J. B. 


Analysis of the Saltpetre used for the Manufacture of Gun* 
powder. ByB. Feesenius (Zeitsch. Anal. Chemie, 1876, 65—68). 

The potassium nitrate furnished to the powder-manufactories has, as 
a rule, so high a degree of purity, that only a trifling amount of 
ohlorine can be detected by the direct addition of reagents. The 
addition of ammonium oxalate, or ammonium phosphate with ammo¬ 
nia often fails to precipitate the traces of lime and magnesia which 
are generally present, and the determination of the very small quantity 
of sodium proves even still more difficult. 

As the analyst is now frequently required to determine these traces 
of foreign salts in difierent kinds of nitre, the author publishes the 
method of procedure which from long experience he has found to give 
the most accurate results. 

1. Determination of the Water ,—This is done in the usual way by 
ascertaining the loss on heating a weighed portion in a platinum 
crucible. The temperature may be gradually raised until the salt just 
begins to melt. 

2 . Determination of the Chlorine and of the Residue Insoluble in Water, 
—100 grams are dissolved in hot water, and the residue collected and 
weighed on a taiTed filter. The filtrate is acidified with pure nitric 
acid, mixed with silver nitrate, and kept for some time in the dark at a 
gentle heat. The precipitate is then collected on a small filter, and 
determined either directly as silver chloride, or by reduction to metallic 
silver. 

3. Determination of the Lime, Magnesia, and Soda ,—100 grams of 
salt are dissolved with 1*5 grams of potassium chloride, in about 
100 c.c. of water; the solution is then mixed with about 500 c.c. of pure 
alcohol of 96 per cent., well stirred, and the crystalline residue sepa¬ 
rated by filtration, and washed with alcohol. The filtrate is then 
evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in a little water, and the 
solution treated as before with alcohol, and filtered. This having 
been again repeated, an alcoholic solution is obtained, containing all 
the lime, magnesia, and soda, but only a small quantity of potassium. 
This solution is now evaporated to dryness, and the residual salts con- 
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verted into chlorides by digestion with hydrochloric acid, after which? 
the lime can be separated by ammonium oxalate, and the magnesia by 
ammonium phosphate. The filtrate freed from lime and magnesia is 
now heated in a platinum basin to expel ammonia, one or two drops of 
ferric chloride added, and afterwards ammonia or ammonium carbo¬ 
nate to slight alkaline reaction; the liquid is then warmed, the basic 
phosphate of iron filtered off, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness, 
and heated until the ammonium salts are expelled. From the residue 
the potassium is separated as potassio-platinic chloride, the alcoholic 
filtrate evaporated to dryness, and the sodio-platinic chloride, together 
with the excess of the platinum salt, decomposed by careful heating in 
a stream of hydrogen-gas. Finally, the sodium chloride is extracted 
with water, the solution evaporated to dryness, and the sodium calcu¬ 
lated from the weight of the residue. 

An actual analysis gave:— 

KNO 3 . KaNOg. Mg(N 08 ) 2 . Ca(N 03 ) 2 . NaCl. Insoluble. Moisture. 

99*8124 0 0207 0 0093 0 0006 0 0184 0 0210 0*1226 * 100 

_ H. H. B. S. 

A False Reaction of Nitric Acid. By G. C. Wittstein 
(Zeitech. Anal. Chomie, 1876, 61—65). 

A MODIFICATION of the potassium iodide and starch test for the detec¬ 
tion of nitrites in drinking water was published by Kammerer. He 
added, in addition to the foregoing reagents, acetic acid and sodium 
bromate, affirming that the violet colour indicative of the presence of 
nitrous acid could be produced in this way, in solutions twice as dilute 
as those required to give the same indication without the use of 
sodium bromate. This supposed reaction evidently rests upon the sup¬ 
position that nitrous acid reduces sodium bromate or bromic acid more 
easily than it decomposes potassium iodide, so that the bromine set 
free can in in its turn decompose the potassium iodide, and thus give 
rise to the production of the blue colour. 

The test, if made this way, is howey^ utterly fallacious, since 
the blue colour is produced quite the same without the addition of any 
nitrite whatever, and it is only necessary to add to some distilled 
water a little starch-paste, potassium iodide, sodium bromate, and a 
few drops of acetic acid, to show this to be the case ; the change 
which takes place being according to the following equation :— 

NlJJtO.+ SKI + + Sjgg^o + Br + 61 

+ 3H>0. 

_ H. H. B. S. 

Can the Indirect Methods for the Determination of the 
Alkalis be made either to check each other, or to serve as 
a Check upon the Direct Methods P Bj M. Kbstschy 
(Zeitsch. Anal. Chemie, 1876, 37—67). 

Thb author examined the three following methods for the indirect 
determination of potash and Boda:— 
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I. By the conversion of an accnrately we%hed quantity of the 
mixed chlorides into sulphates. 

II. By the determination of the sum total of the mixed chlorides 
and the chlorine contained in them. 

III. By the determination of the sum total of the mixed sulphates 
and the sulphuric acid contained in them. 

The results were as follows:— 

I. By the Conversion of the Chlorides into Sulphates, 

Formula. If c = the sum of chlorides 
and S = that of the sulphates, 
then the KCl = 26*18803 c - 21*56317 S. 
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The maximum difference was therefore less than 0*2 mgrm., yet 
even this when calculated into potassium chloride introduces an error 
of — 22*6 per cent. 

II. From the weight of the Sulphates and the Sulphuric Acid contained 
i)\ them. 

Formula. If S = the sum erf the sulphates 
and 8 = the sulphuric acid, 
then the K 2 SO 4 = 6*407213 S 9*69778 s. 
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The sulphuric acid was determined as barium sulphate according to 
Bunsen’s directions, the precipitate being considered clean when the 
difference between two weighings amounted to not more than 0*6 
mgrm. This rule was, however, departed from in those cases when, 
after repeated digestion, the precipitate continued to lose more than 
0*6 mgrm., although no barium chloride could be detected in the 
washings. 

III. From the Weight of the Chlorides and the Chlorine co'ntained in 
them. 


Formula. If C = the sum of the chlorides 
and c = the quantity of chlorine, 
then the KCl = 4*634894 C - 7*647047 c. 


Quantities of the clilorides in 

Pro¬ 
portion of 

Silver chloride. 


milligrams. 


NaCl to 
KCl. 

Calculated. 

Found. 

Error. 

I.j 

rxci. 

as -472 \ 

1 : 7 

722 -79 

722-77 

~ 0 -02 

1 

NaCl.. 

267-069 / 


II.H 

fKCl . 

10-679 \ 

1 : 9 

261*598 

261 *54 

- 0-05 


NaCl. 

98 -353 J 



fKCl . 

L NaCl. 

6 -325 \ 
451-632/ 

1 : 83 

1094-609 

1094-61 

+ 0*1 

IV 

rxci. 

L NaCl. 

4-4301 
274-194 J 

1 :61 

681 *320 

681*23 

- 0*09 

y. i 

fKCl . 

4 •6681 

1 :81 

916*239 

916-2 

- 0*04 

1 

[ NaCl. 

370-23 J 

T. 

rKci. 

LKaCl. 

2-3711 
121 -107/ 

1 : 51 

301*400 

301 -50 

+ 0*1 

Til.... -j 

^KCl . 

1 NaCl. 

1-7431 
473 -866/ 

1 : 271 

1164 *82 

1164-73 

- 0*09 


Since 1 mgrm. AgCl = 0*247 Cl, the error in chlorine is not more 
than 0*03, or in potassium chloride 0*2 mgrm. It will be seen from 
the formuliie that, in the 1st method an error of OT mgrm. in the suh 
phates corresponds to 2*6 mgrms. KCl, and in the 2nd method 0*1 
mgrms. in the sulphuric acid to 0*96 mgrms. K^SOi; thus the deter¬ 
minations made in exactly the same mixtures by the 1st and 2nd 
methods may be thus stated:— 
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By 

conversion 

into 

sulphate. 

Error 
per cent. 

From the 
determina¬ 
tion of sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

i 

Error 
per cent. 

KCl . 

. 21 *6 I 

25 *2 KCl 

+ 16-6 

23 *4 KCl 

+ 8*4 

NaCl . 

. 601‘^1 

KCl . 

. 19 *5 •) 

22 -2 „ 

+ 13*8 

20-6 „ 

+ 6*6 

NaCl . 

. 305-7 ]■ 

KCl . 

. 13-081 

13 -4 „ 

+ 2*4 

18-0 „ 

+ 43*7 

NaCl . 


KCl . 

. 3 *951 

4-6 „ 

+ 17*2 

7-9 „ 

+ 100 

NaCl . 

. 70-26 J 


In the third method an error of 0*1 mgrm. in the chlorine corre¬ 
sponds to 0*76 mgrms. KCl, so that in seven experiments the error 
did not exceed 0*03 Cl or 0*2 KCl. 

Some experiments were also made upon the determination of the 
alkalis in the direct way, by means of platiuic chloride. In six ex¬ 
periments ont of ten the KCl was found with almost absolute 
accuracy, and in neither of the remaining four did the error reach 
0*4 mgrm. 

Finally, details are given of some experiments upon the effect of 
heat upon mixtures of the chlorides of magnesium, potassium and 
sodium, with free access of air. 

The author draws the following conclusions:— 

1. The indirect methods are untrustworthy unless thci-e is absolute 
proof of the purity of the mixed salts. With mixtures of pure salts, 
the chlorine method gives the most accurate results ; the sulphuric 
acid methods are even then untrustworthy: that depending on the 
conversion of the chlorides into sulphates, because the error becomes 
multiplied by 21*5 ; and that which is based upon the determination 
of the sulphuric acid, because when the potash salt is present in 
larger quantities, the error is greater and more uncertain. 

2. In the chlorine method, and that by the conversion of the 
chlorides into sulphates, the error due to the relative quantities of the 
two salts is no greater than that occasioned by the variations in the 
atomic weights. In the method by the determination of sulphuric 
acid, the relative proportions in which the two salts are present 
exercises a decided influence upon the result. If the sodium salt pre¬ 
ponderates by 15 to 20 times, the error in the barium sulphate 
amounts only to a few tenths of a milligram, whereas if the potassium 
salt nearly equals or exceeds the sodium salt, the error becomes in¬ 
creased to several milligrams. 

3. The indirect methods cannot serve for mutual verification. 

4. If the chlorine method is used alone, absolute proof of the purity 
of the alkalis must be established; but on the other hand, if the 
potassium be determined also in the direct way, then the chlorine 
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method furnishes a delicate indication of the puriiy of the mixed 
Balts. 

5. Potassium chloride in quantities of from 0*003 to 0*120 grm. 
can he determined extremely accurately by means of platinic chloride, 
if the 2KCl,PtCl4 is reduced, and the KCl washed out, and separately 
weighed. 

6 . This exact potash determination, taken in connection with the 
chlorine .pEiethod, fenders it possible to determine sodium chloride also 
with considerable accuracy, when traces of other substances are pre¬ 
sent. 

7. If traces of magnesia are suspected, the mixed chlorides must be 
kept at a dull red heat for an hour or so previous to the determination 
of the chlorine. 

8 . Under the action of heat magnesium chloride is decomposed and 
converted into the oxide; the product, however, always shows a 
chlorine reaction, though the quantity of silver chloride precipitated 
may not be weighable. 

H. H. B. S. 

Determination of Sulphur in Coal Oas. 

(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxxi, 94). 

Vogel showed in 1853 that coal gas contains carbon disulphide, which 
he determined by passing the gas over a copper-spiral. Herzog pro¬ 
posed for the determination of this compound an ammoniacal alcoholic 
lead solution. A. W. Hofmann determined the sulphur by burning 
the gas in air and condensing the sulphurous acid formed. Evans 
and Letheby constructed peculiar apparatus for its determination. 

Briigelmann burn.s the gas in oxygen and determines the sulphuric 
acid formed by passing the gas through a combustion tube filled with 
a 10 cm. long layer of granulated lime. The lime is afterwards dis¬ 
solved in water and an acid, and the sulphuric acid determined as 
BaS04. 

D. B. 


Chrome Ore Analysis. By R. Katseb 
(Zeitschr. Anal. Ohem., 1876, 187—188). 

OjiE part of very finely powdered ore is heated to bright redness for 
about an hour, in an open crucible, with repeated stirring, together 
with two parts of pure calcined soda, and three parts of calcic hydrate. 
The latter is prepared by adding to burned marble, water sufficient to 
cause it to fall to powder. After cooling, the chromate is dissolved 
out with hot water. 

M. M. P. M. 


Contributions to the Analysis of Iron, aj 

(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxx, 534—537). 

With regard to the direct weighing of the molybdate precipitate (men¬ 
tioned 1875, ccxviii, 492), the author says that the results were the 
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same as those obtained by weighing the xnagnesinm salt, lit was founds 
however, that MunktelPs Swedish filter paper contained phosphoric 
acid (a paper 80 mm. in diameter ga.ve 6 mg. of precipitate); such 
paper must therefore be treated with dilute nitric acid before using it. 

Estimation of Carbon, —^Wohler and Ullgren’s methods have been 
employed by the author. K the iron is easily powdered very finely, 
the mixing with powdered cupric oxide and combustion in oxygen is 
the most satisfactory method. If, as in most cases, this method cannot 
be applied, Ullgren’s method (treatment of the iron with cupric sul¬ 
phate, or chloride and oxidation of the residue with chromic and sul¬ 
phuric acid) is the quickest and best. After having added the copper 
thje solution is not, as Fresenius recommends, poured off, but filtered 
through an asbestos filter, the last traces of liquid being removed by 
an air-pump. The contents of the filter are next brought into the 
oxidizing flasks, and the latter connected with the absorbing apparatus. 
The author uses a small condenser, which surrounds the upper bulb of 
the oxidizing flask ; in this way the oxidation can, after a few minutes, 
be carried on at a fast boiling heat, the stem being cooled to such an 
extent that a film of moisture is not even perceived in the tube con¬ 
necting the flask and the drying tube. For absorbing the CO 2 evolved, 
a tube filled with soda-lime is used. It was found that drawing 5— 
6 litres of air through the apparatus after boiling, was not sufficient to 
clear the apparatus; twice that quantity had to be used. Eggertz’s 
colorimetric method did not give good results. 

Estimation of 8ilicon,^-^'Bj dissolving the iron in nitric acid of 
1’20 sp. gr., and evaporating and igniting in a platinum dish, the 
silicic acid was rendered insoluble, and remained behind with the 
graphite on treatment wdth hydrochloric acid. The residue was dried, 
put into at platinum crucible, pressed into a powder by means of a 
platinum spatula, and the graphite burnt, partly coveiing the crucible 
with the lid. In all manuals we find the statement that this graphite 
residue can be burnt in oxygen only when the strongest red heat is 
applied. At the same time the author thinks it very strange, that the 
fact that the graphite in the above mentioned process (combustion of 
4 grams of iron in 30—40 minutes) is completely burnt if heated over a 
simple Finkner^s lamp, and that the silicic add is left behind perfectly 
pure and white, has not been mentioned anywhere. 

The determination of the sulphur is made according to Johnston’s 
method, by passing the hydrogen sulphide evolved from the iron by 
hydrochloric acid into brominated hydrochloric acid, having expelled 
the air with pure hydrogen. 6 grams of raw material are used, treated 
with 20 c.c. of water and 60—70 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
and the gas passed into a Will’s nitrogen apparatus containing hydro¬ 
chloric acid saturated with bromine. The further details are those 
already described. 

D. B. 
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Combustion of Organic Substances in Oxygen. 

ByD. Loisbau (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1339—1341). 

This paper gives in tabular form the results of 18 analyses of sugar 
made by burning that substance in pure oxygen in tubes of variotis 
diameters. From these results the author concludes that organic sub¬ 
stances may be burned, with an exactitude which leaves nothing to be 
desired, in tubes 15 mm. or more in diameter, in a current of oxygen 
passing at the rate of 1^ to 1^ litres per hour. The combustion in 
oxygen alone is as complete as in oxygen used in conjunction with 
cupric oxide. 

_J. E. 

Spectroscopic Method of Discovering minute quantities of 
the Vapour of Hydrocarbons in a Gaseous Mixture. By A. 

and G. DB Negrt (Gazetta chimica italiana, v, 438). 

If the gaseous mixture, which must be free from oxygen, carbonic 
oxide, and carbonic acid be introduced into a Geissler’s tube, or the 
vacuum of a barometer, and the electric spark passed (the pressure 
must be less than 20 millimeters), the discharge has a bluish colour, 
and when examined spectroscopically, shows the carbon spectrum with 
great intensity. By examining the gases dissolved in water, indirect 
evidence may be obtained of the evidence of a hydrocarbon, if such 
bf^ present. 

0. E. G. 


Analysis of Coal for Practical Purposes. By G. C. Witt stein 
(Pharm. J. Trans. [3], vii, 92—94). 

The question whether a given specimen belongs to the class of pit coals 
or to the class of lignites can be satisfactorily answered by the following 
tests. If by heating a small portion of the powdered coal with 5 grams 
of caustic potash for several minutes, the latter after cooling remains 
colourless, or becomes but slightly yellowish, the coal belongs to the 
class of pit coals. Should the alkali, on the contrary, turn dark brown, 
or opaque, the coal examined is lignite. This process, though quite 
old, has never been surpassed by any of the more recent methods in 
which the coal is subjected to dry distillation, the distillate thus ob¬ 
tained from lignites containing considerable quantities of acetic acid,, 
whereas that of pit coals is entirely destitute of it. The distinction 
between the quantities of sulphur contained in lignites and in pit coals 
is not very satisfactory. 

The total analysis of coal may be divided into four principal opera¬ 
tions, for each of which a separate quantity of the sample is weighed 
out immediately after receipt, as coal always loses weight on exposure 
to air. 

I. Determination of Sulphur ,—1 gram of the well pulverized sample 
is mixed with 4 grams potassium nitrate, and 2 grams anhydrous 
sodium carbonate, and the mixture transferred in small quantities at a 
time to a silver or platinum crucible of 30 grams capacity, the bottom 
of which has been heated to low redness. The lid must be put on after 
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each addition. Having introduced the whole of the mixture, the lid is 
replaced, and the liquid heated for at least a quarter of an hour to 
a lively redness. The contents of the crucible when cold are treated 
with water, and the solution is supersaturated with hydrochloric acid. 
To the solution (filtered if necessary) barium chloride is added, and 
the sulphur is estimated from the barium sulphate obtained. Some 
lignites show as much as 7 per cent of S, whereas pit coals contain as 
little as -J- per cent. Coals absolutely free from sulphur have never 
been met with. Since the solution contains much nitric acid, the 
BaS 04 precipitate must be freed from adhering barium nitrate witn 
hydrochloric acid. The sulphuric acid present in the coal is left in the 
ash, and is therefore passive or indestructive; its quantity deducted 
from the total sulphur gives the amount of active or destructive sul¬ 
phur present. 

II. Determination of Water amd Ash comtituents ,—10 grams of 
the powdered coal are placed in a platinum crucible in an air-bath, 
and heated to about 120° for two hours, till on holding a plate of 
glass over the open tubulure of the bath, a film of moisture is no 
longer formed. The loss in weight is water. From the external 
appearances of coal, and the large quantities of water in some samples 
(20 per cent, was not unfrequent, 30 or even 35 per cent, sometimes 
occurred, at other times as little as 2 per cent.), it may be inferred 
that the water in coal does not merely adhere mechanically, but is 
chemically bound, however weak this union may be. The sample is 
next ignited for determining the ash, the lid being kept on the crucible 
until the escape of volatile matter is no longer apparent. When cold 
the residue is weighed as ash. It will either have the appearance of a 
dense, porous, apparently molten mass—caking coal—or will be but 
slightly coherent, cinder coal, or will remain powdery—sand coal. The 
quantity of ash varies as widely as the moisture. The ash is introduced 
into a small flask, and digested with HCl (1‘17 sp. gr.) for two hours. 
The undissolved silica is separated by filtration, and the sulphuric acid 
in the filtrate determined as barium sulphate. To the filtrate of the 
sulphate sulphuric acid is added, and the filtrate from the latter tested 
with hydrogen sulphide. If copper is present, the solution is com¬ 
pletely precipitated with hydrogen sulphide, and the precipitate weighed 
after ignition as cuprous sulphide. The iron in the filtrate will in this 
case have been reduced to a ferrous salt. It is therefore necessary to 
oxidize the solution with nitric acid, after which ammonia may be 
added. In the precipitate alumina and phosphoric acid are sepa¬ 
rated from the iron and manganese by digestion with potash. If to th(' 
alkaline filtrate acetic acid be then added, the phosphoric acid will 
be precipitated as aluminium phosphate (AI 2 P 2 O 8 ), and from the solu¬ 
tion we may obtain the remainder of the alumina by precipitation 
with ammonia. The whole residue insoluble in potash may be estimated 
as ferric oxide, as the determination of manganese is of but little import¬ 
ance. Iron exists in coals principally as pyrites. In the filtrate from 
the iron, lime may be precipitated by oxalic acid, and afterwards the 
magnesium with sodium phosphate. To estimate the alkalis, it is, 
perhaps, best to weigh the residue freed from ammonia salts by ignition, 
as magnesium sulphate and alkaline sulphates to determine the sul- 
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phuric acid and ma^nesittxn preaest, and then to reckon the difference 
as alkalis. 

Ill* JEJstimcUioifi of OcLvhon a/nd Syd/rogen,—6 grams of coal, after 
having been completely dried at 120°, and again weighed, are ignited 
with cupric oxide, finally in a current of oxygen, or with lead chro¬ 
mate, as in ordinary organic analysis, and the 0 and 0 estimated from 
the COa and HaO obtained. 

IV. Estimation of Nitrogen. —gram of powdered coal is ignited 
with soda-lime, the nitrogen evolved by ammonia absorbed by acids. 
The author continues to use hydrochloric acid as the absorbent, 
without converting the sal-ammoniac obtained into ammonium platino- 
chloride. He merely evaporates the acid solution gradually, at a tem¬ 
perature not exceeding 100°. The volumetric method is not suitable 
in the present analysis, as in the case of a minimum of ammonia, the 
quantity of acid is so great as to prevent the estimation from being 
sufllciently accurate. 

To complete the analysis of coal, the only further desirable deter¬ 
mination would be the number of thermal units evolved by the ignition 
of the specimen—a thermal unit meaning the quantity of heat necessary 
to raise 1 gram of water 1° 0. 

1 gram carbon on ignition evolves 8080 thermal units. 

1 gram hydrogen „ 34462 „ 

The thermal units desired may be obtained :— 

(1.) By taking the percentage of 8080, which expresses the quantity 
of carbon present. 

(2.) By taking the percentage of 34462, which expresses the quantity 
of free hydrogen present, adding the results. If for example, in a 
specimen analysed were found—0 = 6170, H = 3 49, and 0 = 
10‘32, the 10’32 of 0 would require 1*29 H for the formation of H 2 O ; 
there would therefore remain 0 = 6170 and H = 2’20. Hence— 

(1.) -6170 X 8080 = 4177*3600 
(2.) *0220 X 34462 = 768*1640 


Total = 4936*6240 

which expresses the number of thermal units produced by ignition of 
1 gram of the specimen. 

D. B. 


New Method of Alcoholometry. By E. Maumen^ 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 67—70). 

The author modifies Gay-Lussac’s method of estimating alcohol as 
follows :—He distils to one-half 200 c.c. of the spirituous liquid (con¬ 
taining not more than 16 per cent, of alcohol), measured at Ifi"*, and 
rendered slightly alkaline with caustic soda. The alcohol in the dis¬ 
tillate at 16® is determined by a good centigrade alcoholometer, the 
degrees of which are referred to a special table, calculated by the 
author. If the distillate shouM contain an appreciable quantity of 
VOL. XXX. 2 X 
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ammonia, it is nentmlised witb a few drops of snlpiiimc acid, and 
distilled. Alcohol may thus be estimated to within *05 per emit. 

«F. 


Behayiour of Cellulose with the Alkaline Earths. 

By H. Weiske (Landw. Versuchs. Stat., xix, 166—159). 


The author corroborates A. Muller’s statement (/. /. praM. Chernies 
vol. Ixxxiii, page 884), that filter-paper possesses the property of pre¬ 
cipitating from baryta-water not inconsiderable quantities of baryta. 
He also finds that it behaves in a similar way with strontia and lime, 
80 that in quantitative determinations their solutions should not be 
filtered. 


H. H. B. S. 


Researches on the Commercial Analyses of Unrefined Sugars. 

By A. Riche and Ch. Bardy (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1488— 
1441). 

Poe some months the mode of levying of duties in France on sugars 
by chemical analysis has been disputed, through some differences with 
regard to the quantities of the sugar employed in various laboratories, 
and more especially in those belonging to the government. These 
differences, however, are of but little importance, but the large numbers 
of analyses made by the authors during the last year showed that the 
ordinary method had some defects, and therefore required modification. 
In the present method the analyst is satisfied with mixing the samples 
by the hand and taking 16*19 grams for the saccharimeter test and 
4 grams for the determination of the mineral substances. Since unre¬ 
fined sugars are in the form of wet syrupy crystals, each of these 
samples taken may differ from others or the entire bulk of the sample. 
This defect may be remedied by dissolving 80*95 grams of the sugar, 
representing five times the quantity necessary for the saccharimeter, in 
160—180 grams of cold water, and leaving the liquid at rest; then 
pouring it into a vessel measuring 250 c.C., the volume being made up 
to 250 c.c. with the washings of the first vessel. After a quarter of 
an hour 50 c.c. of the solution are transferred by a graduated pipette 
to a 100 c.c. fiask and the usual saccharimetric test applied. 

(1.) JDpterminati(m of the Sugar ,—The tubes employed are those con¬ 
structed by Laurent, in which the glasses which close the tube are 
never compressed, whatever force may be used in screwing, or in what¬ 
ever position the tube may be placed. 

(2.) Determination of the Saline Substances ,—The rest of the liquor 
is operated upon. 

a. The Liquid is quite Transparent ,—In this case, which is the most 
frequent of all, 10 c.c. are measured into a tared platinum capsule and 
about 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid added. The capsule and contents are then 
treated as usual. 

h. The Liquid is Turbid and charged with Suspended Matter ,—100 c.c. 
are filtered rapidly (the funnel being covered to avoid evaporation). 
The first portions of the filtrate are rejected. The pipettes in use are 
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proyi4e(l with a glass tap, thxLs allowing very acearate noieasiirexnents. 
The aabes obtained agree perfectly well with one another, while with 
the old method two or three milligrams were lost, whieh gave a very 
sensible difference when the weight of the analysed ash was multiplied 
by five. 

Another error observed ip the ordinary method is the presence of 
lime in sugar. In order to recognise this impurity, carbonic acid is 
passed into a portion of the solution, when a precipitate forms if lime 
is present. In such a case it is determined with ammonium oxalate, 
an excess of which does not affect polarised light. 

It is unnecessary to notit^e the influence which salts exercise on the 
polarimeter, as is shown by comparative tests made with pure sugar 
and with the same sugar with additions of salts: 


Pure sugar 


Deflection of the polarimeter. 


. 9826" 

with potassium nitrate .. 98*10" 

„ potassium sulphate.. 98*30" 

„ potassium chloride.. 98*00" 

„ potassium carbonate. 98*00" 

„ sodium chloride •... 98*28" 


98*20" 

98*20" 

98*20" 

98*30" 

98*20" 

98*40" 

D. B. 


Volumetric Determination of Formic Acid. 

By PoRTES and Ruyssen (Compt. rend., Ixxxii, 1604—1606). 

The quantitative determination of formic acid in acetic acid is of some 
impoHance in solving the problem of the determination of wood-spirit 
in alcohol. Since formic acid reduces mercuric chloride in excess to 
mercurous chloride, the authors were led to utilise Personne’s method, 
by which a given quantity of sublimate is determined with potassium 
iodide before and after its reduction with a certain quantity of formic 
acid. As the reaction is somewhat slow and not complete, it suflflces 
to add to the solution sodium acetate, which will greatly facilitate the 
manipulation. 6 grams of sodium acetate are put in a retort with 25 
c.c. of the solution to be determined (10 per cent, solution), and 200 
c.c. of sublimate (4*5 per cent. = 9 grams) added. The mixture is 
heated for an hour and a half on a water-bath, until the supernatant 
liquid is perfectly clear; its volume is then made up to 500 c.c., and 
the solution filtered. By means of a graduated burette it is ascertained 
how many c.c. of the reduced solution will saturate one gram of potas* 
sium iodide. By a very simple calculation we obtain numbers for 
which a correction must be made, as shown by comparative experiments. 

D. 13. 


Testing of Salicylic Acid. By H. Kolbe 
(J. pr. Chem, [2], xiv, 143). 

Dissolve half a gram in about ten times that quantity of strone: alcohol, 
pour the clear liquid into a watch glass and allow it to evaportite slowly 

2x2 
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at the ordinaiy temperatm*e. The aeid will form groups of fine 
efflorescent ciystals round the edge of the glass. These crystals 
should be of a pure white colour if the acid was previously crystalline, 
but more or less yellow if precipitated. If the crystals are at all brown 
the acid is impure. 

G. T. A. 


Estimation of Quinine. By A. H. Allek 
(Pharm. J. Trans. [3], vi, 964—967). 

12—15 c.c. of the quinine solution, concentrated to that bulk if 
necessary, are placed in a stoppered litre flask, and to it is added an 
excess of ammonia solution, then an equal volume of ether; after 
agitation and withdrawal of the ether by a pipette, ether is again added. 
The ethereal solution, on evaporation, leaves the alkaloid in a weighable 
state. The quinine thus obtained is proved by analyses quoted to be 
not a trihydrate, but to contain one per cent, less water than corresponds 
with the monohydrate (C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 + H 2 O). Soda may be employed 
instead of ammonia, and the results are not affected by the presence of 
cane-sugar, but they are somewhat in excess of the truth if the 
substance analysed contains foreign matter soluble in ether. This 
process is intended for determining the total alkaloid present, rather 
than that of the actual quinine as distinguished from other cinchona 
bases. 

E. W. P. 


Determination of Quinine in presence of certain other Sub¬ 
stances, and especially in Ferro-quinic Citrate. By. A. N. 

Palme’R (Pharm. J. Trans. [3], vii, 89—91). 

The author has made experiments with the view of satisfying himself 
upon some points in the determination of quinine, whether, after pre¬ 
cipitating with an alkali, the presence of glycerin, sugar, ammonium 
citrate, &c., interferes with the results obtained by the ether or chloro¬ 
form method, and whether, by using a considerable excess of alkali, 
which becomes necessary in some cases, all .the quinine is got out which 
exists in the fluid operated upon. The quinine residue left on evapo¬ 
rating the ethereal or chloroformic solution bad to be dried at 260 — 
270° P. and weighed before a constant weight could be obtained. 
(The author does not agree with Mr, Allen, who states that “ ether 
residue is always hydrated to the extent of 4*28 per cent.) In all 
the experiments, specially prepared and quite pure sulphate of quinine, 
and well-washed ether or chloroform were alone used. The following 
are the results found :— 

(1.) Whether the precipitant be ammonia, potash, or soda, whether 
added in slight or large excess, whether the quinine solvent be ether 
or chloroform, is quite indifferent: in all cases the actual quantity of 
quinine present in the examining fluid is obtained. 

(2.) The presence of sugar or glycerin does not affect the accuracy 
of the chloroform method, when the residue is heated to 260—270° 
until constant in weight. Mr. Allen has shown that sugar does not 
interfere with the ether process; the same may be said of glycerin. 
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(3.) No loss of quinine is fonnd when it is determined in presence 
of ammonitim citrate, so long as chloroform is the solvent employed. 
An ethereal layer contains only a portion of the quinine present, the 
remainder being held entangled in the aqueous layer, from which it 
can be extracted by shaking the latter with chloroform. Since the 
aqueous layer often tastes very bitter, and smells strongly ethereal, 
the author is inclined to think that the ethereal solution is rather 
mechanically entangled in the aqueous solution, than that the quinine 
is chemically retained by it. 

Ferriet Quiniw Citras ” cannot be determined by the ether method, 
as it contains ammonium citrate. Chloroform must therefore be 
employed. After the precipitated quinine has been shaken up with 
chloroform, the latter can be drawn off in half-an-hour. The addition 
of ammonia to strong rather than faint alkalinity is rendered necessary 
by the following fact. By adding from a burette dilute ammonia to 
an aqueous solution of the citrate the latter becomes distinctly alkaline 
to red litmus paper; it will, however, be noticed that further additions 
(often more than twice the first volume) of ammonia give a further 
precipitate of quinine. Four samples of quinine from different makers 
gave by this method 14, 14*4, 14*2, and 16*37 per cent, respectively 
of the pure dry alkaloid. The method is absolutely trustworthy, as it 
is simple in application, and rapid in execution. 

D. B. 

Rhodeine from an Analsrtical Point of View. By E. Jacqubmin 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 448—449). 

This body, which has a magnificent rose colour, is produced by the 
successive action of a hypochlorite and a sulphide on aniline, even 
when minute traces only of that base are present. The author, in a 
former paper on erythrophenic acid, showed that if, on addition of 
traces of aniline to a liquid, a blue coloration was produced by the 
action of sodium hypochlorite, the presence of phenol might be 
inferred. He has since found reason to modify this conclusion, and 
now gives the follo-wing process for the detection of phenol. 

When a drop of pure aniline is added to a certain volume of alcohol 
diluted with water, and then sodium hypochlorite, the fugitive violet 
colour usual in aqueous solutions is not produced, but instead of it a 
yellowish coloration, passing quickly into green, and then in4o a per¬ 
manent blue-green. This reaction is not absolutely decisive, but the 
following test places the matter beyond doubt. 

The Wuish-green liquid is diluted after some time with an equal 
volume of water, and a few drops of a very dilute solution of ammonium 
sulphide are added, so as to obtain, if aniline alone has produced the 
colour, a rose-purple coloration of rhodeine, which fades and leaves a 
yellow liquid; whereas, if the reaction was produced by aniline and 
phenol, and the erythrophenate of sodium was well developed, the 
addition of sulphide would restore the blue in all its purity, only to 
turn it into a yellow liquid as before. To distinguish these two yellow 
liquids, it is sufficient to add sodium hypochlorite, which in one case 
gives the fugitive violet of aniline, becoming brownish in twenty-four 
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hotircr, and in the other re-establisheB the erythrophenate blue, which 
does not fade. 

H, W. 

The Quantitative Estimation of Albumin in Blood-serum and 
Milk. By J. Kuls (Pfliiger’s Archiv., xiii, 176—196). 

CoMPARATtVE experiments were made on the best method of determininpf 
albamin in blood serum and milk. Preference is given to precipitation 
by alcohol, after neutralisation with acetic acid and warming. The 
percentage of alcohol required in the liquid need not exceed 70 per 
cent.; less, even 63 per cent., will do, but the filtration is then more 
difficult. 

Incidentally an analysis of human milk is given, and the percentages 
are given as albuminoids 0*97, 1‘at 3*08, and sugar 5‘26 per cent. 

T. S. 

Optical Behaviour of Wines, Sco . By C. ISTe ubau b r 
(Zeitschr. Anal. Chem., 1876, 188—220). 

In the first part of this paper it is shown that commercial grape-sugar 
contains considerable quantities (16, 20, 24 per cent.) of an unferment- 
able body. This substance is partly soluble, partly insoluble in alco¬ 
hol ; it is not sweet, nor does its concentrated solution deposit dextrin 
on addition of alcohol. This substance is neither gum nor sugar, but it 
may be transformed into sugar by long-continued boiling with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The substance is non-crystalline: it very slightly 
reduces Pehling’s copper-solution. That portion which is soluble in 
alcohol showed a specific right-handed rotation of 78°, and a rotation 
constant of 1282°: the insoluble portion showed 93*62° and 1069*3° 
respectively. 

The preparation of chemically pure grape-sugar is discussed, pre¬ 
ference being given to the method of Schwarz somewhat modified. 

It is then shown that ordinary wines exert no rotatory action on the 
polarised ray when fermentation has ceased, but that very fine (Ger¬ 
man) wines—Jobannisberg, Riidesheimer, &c.—cause the ray to rotate 
to the left: hence, if it be found that a sample of wine causes right- 
handed rotation we may conclude that this sample is adulterated with 
commercial grape-sugar. Various experiments are detailed in support 
of this proposicion. The author recommends the polaristrobometer of 
Wild; if the wine be dark-coloured, it must be treated with animal 
charcoal. In some cases it is necessary to evaporate 100—500 c.c. to 
a small bulk, drain off from crystals, and decolorise before using the 
polaristrobometer. The amount of dextro-rotatory action in the 
samples of spurious wines examined by the author varied from 0*8° to 
7*9°, using a tube 200 mm. in length. 

Experiments are also detailed which were made to determine whether 
or not, at certain periods, grape-wort contains cane sugar in addition to 
leevulose and dextrose, and also whether the last-named sugars are 
always present in that proportion in which they are found in inverted 
sugar. 
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These experimeats are not yet, however, so complete as to permit of 
jmst ooncltiBions bein^ deduced. 

M. M. P. M. 


Detection of Fuchalne In Wine. By E. Jacquebiin 
(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 70—J^3). 

Fuchsinb or rosaniline used to colour wines may be detected by the 
following methods. 

1. A small quantity of gun-cotton is heated for a few minutes in 
10—20 c.c. of the wine to be tested, and then washed with water. 
The colour thereby communicated to the gun-cotton by rosaniline, if 
present, resembles that of archil, which is also used to colour wines. 
The two colouring matters may, however, be readily distinguished by 
means of ammonia, which turns archil violet, but decolorises rosani« 
line. 

2. The wine (100 c.c.) is first heated till alcohol is nearly expelled, 
a thread of white embroidery wool, previously wetted, is then immersed 
in it, and the liquid is slowly boiled down to half its bulk. If fuchsine 
is present, the wool retains, after washing, the colour of that substance. 
Archil dyes wool a similar colour, but the two colouring matters are 
readily distinguished by the behaviour of the dyed wool with ammonia. 

3. A quantity of the wine (100—200 c.c.) is heated in an open 
vessel till alcohol is almost completely driven off, then allowed to cool, 
mixed with excess of ammonia, and finally shaken with ether, which 
dissolves ammoniacal fuchsine, if present. On evaporating the ethereal 
solution, white wool immersed in it acquires the characteristic colour 
of fuchsine. 

J. B. 

Detection and Estimation of Fuchsine and Arsenic in Wines 
which have been artificially coloured with Fuchsine. By 

C. Husson (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 199—201). 

Foe detecting the fuchsine the following process is given. Place a 
few grains of the wine in a phial and add ammonia; into the mix¬ 
ture dip a piece of white Berlin wool, and when it is well soaked, 
withdraw it, aud allow a drop of vinegar or acetic acid to run down it. 
The wool becomes quite white if the wine is pure, but is tinted red if 
fuchsine is present, the depth of the colour being proportional to the 
quantity of fuchsine. 

It was found by experiment upon a rabbit that pure fuchsine is not 
of itself a violent poison, although it produces some toxic effects. 

The method of estimating the arsenic which may have been intro¬ 
duced with the fuchsine into the wine, depends upon the fact that if 
arseniuretted hydrogen be passed into a solution of iodine in benzene, 
the colour of that solution is rapidly destroyed, whilst it is not affected 
by pure hydrogen. 

It was found by experiment that 0*01 gram of arsenic in the form 
of arseniuretted hydrogen was decomposed by 0*02 gram of iodine. The 
process is to be practised as follows:— 
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Haying decomposed tlie snapeoted matter by the ordixmry prooemieSy 
BO as to obtain the arsenic as a potash-salt^ this is dissolyed in distilled 
water, and the solution divided into two parts; one is reseryed for 

S ialitatiye examination, the other diyided into two, in one of which 
e arsenic is approximately determined by pouring it into a Marsh’s 
apparatus which is eyolying pure hydrogen, and passing the gas into a 
measured quantity of a standard solution of iodine in benzene, and as 
this is decolorised, gradually adding more from a burette until the 
decolorisation ceases. In the other part of the solution the quantity of 
arsenic is exactly determined by pouring it into a Marsh’s apparatus 
as before, and allowing the eyolved gas to pass through a series of 
about six test-tubes, each containing a known amount of iodine: for 
example, in the 1st 0*01 gram; 2nd and 3rd, 0*005 gram ; 4th, 0*001 
gram ; 5th, 0*0005 gram; and 6th, 0*0001; but these quantities may 
be yaried according to the indications afforded by the previous experi¬ 
ment. By noting the number of test-tubes coloured, the exact 
quantity of arsenic introduced into the Marsh’s apparatus can be ascer¬ 
tained. 

C. H. P. 

Detection of Artificial Colouring Matter in Wines. 

By L. Lamattina (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 564—665). 

The usual colouring matter is fuchsine. It may be detected by 
mixing 100 grams of the wine with 15 grams of coarsely powdered 
manganese dioxide, shaking for 12 or 15 minutes, and filtering through 
a double filter-paper. If the wine is pure it passes through colourless; 
if adulterated, some artificial colouring matter has been used. If pure 
peroxide is used, this process is unexceptionable; but if the manganese 
contains iron the acids of the wine dissolve it, and it forms an insoluble 
lake with the colours which remain on the filter. If in this case the 
residue on the filter is treated with alcohol, the fuchsine dissolves, and 
may be immediately recognised by adding strong acetic acid and a few 
drops of ammonia. 

W. R. 


Estimation of the total Nitrogen in Urine. 

By W. P. WasUbubne (Bull. Soc. Chim. [2], xxv, 498). 

Evaporate 5 c.c. of the urine to dryness on 10 grams of plaster of 
Paris, mixed with 0*5 gram of oxalic acid. There is no difficulty in 
subsequently detaching the plaster from the basin. Mix the plaster 
with soda-lime, and bum it in a combustion tube as in the ordinary 
method of determining nitrogen in organic bodies. The results are 
accurate. 


C. H. P. 
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Bow long after Death do the Evidences of Fhosphoras- 
poisoning remain in the Body P By Fischbb and Mullek 
(Z eitach, Anal. Chemie., 1876, 57—60). 

PoTTE Ghiinea pigs were poisoned with equal doses of phosphorus, 
phosphorus for this purpose was derived from the heads of lucifer 
matches, and, according to an accurate determination, each animal 
received 0 023 gram. Within a few hours all four died, and they were 
then buried at a depth of half a meter in a sandy soil. 

At the expiration of four weeks the first was dug up, and examined 
by Mitscherlich’s method of distillation, when the presence of un¬ 
oxidised phosphorus was clearly shown. 

At the expiration of eight weeks the second was disinterred and 
examined, with a similar result. 

The third was allowed to remain twelve weeks in the ground, at the 
end of which time no trace of free phosphorus could be detected, 
although there was distinct evidence of tl;ie presence of phosphorous 
acid. 

After the lapse of fifteen weeks the fourth was examined, but no 
trace of either free phosphorus or phosphorous acid could be detected. 
The whole of the phosphorus had undergone complete oxidation. 

The chief result arrived at by these experiments, viz., that the 
evidences of phosphorus poisoning are recognisable in the corpse with 
positive certainty after twelve weeks’ interment, does not completely 
agree with that observed in the case of human beings; but in the first 
place the dose for such small animals was moderately large; then 
death occurred without that vomiting which in the case of human 
beings generally causes the ejection of more or less of the phosphorus; 
and, lastly, the hide of the Guinea pig would certainly resist the pas¬ 
sage of air to a greater extent than the skin of a human being ; never¬ 
theless the experiments show that the phosphorus remained in the 
corpse for a longer time than, judging from its rapidity of oxidation, 
would have been expected. 

H. H. B. S. 


Technical Chemistry. 


On the Manufacture of Chlorine by Deacon’s Process. 

By R. Hasenclever (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1070—1073). 

In working Deacon’s process on the manufacturing scale, it is found 
that the yield of chlorine, which is abundant at first, becomes after a 
time less and less, until it is reduced almost to nothing. This circum¬ 
stance appears to be due to absorption by the clay balls of the sul¬ 
phuric acid always present in the gases operated on. The author 
examined some clay balls which had ceased to act, and found in them 
1*2 per cent, of copper and 8*0 per cent, of sulphuric anhydride, 
whereas balls freshly saturated with cupric sulphate contained 1*2 per 
cent, of copper and the corresponding quantity only, namely 1*5 per 
cent., of sulphuric anhydride. 
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In the mRnu&eture of sodium snlphate the hydrogen ehloride set 
free is erolved partly from the paxis in which the snlphnric add and 
salt are first mixed, and partly from the ovens in which the is 

afterwards heated, the ^s from the ovens always containing much 
more sulphuric acid than that from the pans. Now it is found in 
practice that in those factories where the gas from the pans alone is 
used for the preparation of chlorine by Deacon’s method, the process 
goes on for many months with the same decomposing materials, but 
where the gas from the ovens is also used, the activity of the materials 
ceases much sooner. These facts seem to favour the foregoing sugges¬ 
tion. The author proposes to absorb the sulphuric acid, and to use 
the purified gas for the preparation of chlorine, 

J. R. 


Manufacture of Soda from Salt. 

(Diiigl. polyfc. J., ccxxi, 93). 

H. Gbunebebg and j. Vorster propose the following method:—Salt 
and alumina are mixed with water to a pulp, and the mass is dried, 
broken into small pieces, and treated with steam heated to dryness. 
Hydrochloric acid then escapes, and sodium alnminate remains behind, 
the latter is freed from admixtures by lixiviation, and either decom¬ 
posed by means of carbonic acid or with caustic lime. 

Instead of alumina, ferric oxide or any other metallic oxide may bo 
used. If caustic potash is to be prepared, the common salt is re¬ 
placed by potassium chloride. 

D. B. 

Recovery of Sulphur from Gypsum and Glauber’s Salt in 
the Manufacture of Glass. By O. Schott (Dingl. polyt. J., 
ccxxi, 142—146). 

The injurious action which sulphurous acid escaping in considerable 
quantities from glass-works has on vegetation, induced the author to 
try some experiments with the view of rendering this gas less active 
and injurious, by collecting and recovering it. It was shown (1875, 
ccxv, 583), that Glauber’s salt, if treated with coal and silicic acid, 
is decomposed into SO 2 , COj and sodium silicate, but the reason why 
this reaction was not used in practice for recovering sulphurous acid 
must be found in technical difficulties accompanying it. Sodium 
silicate strongly attacks tlie sides of the oven in which it is fused, and 
the cost of fuel, labour, &c., is too large to be covered by the yield 
of acid obtained. A silicate of sodium and calcium obtained by 
mixing Glauber’s salt, gypsum, coal, and silicic acid was found to give 
more favourable results, as less beat was needed, and the presence 
of calcium silicate did not afEect the apparatus so much, as it caused, 
to some extent, a neutralisation of the sodium silicate with an earth. 
A glass mixture, in which the lime was added in the form of gypsum, 
with a larger quantity of coal, showed that calcium sulphate might be 
easily fused with glass. By the addition of gypsum in place of the 
carbonate, it is seen that a second problem, viz., preparation of sulphur 
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from gypsum, would thus be solved, which might become of some 
importonoe to acid manufacturers. 

The mixture of rases evolved was found to consist of 2 vols. of 
SOj and 1 vol. of CO3 —a proportion which the author thinks to agree 
with that of the mixture of gases evolved when pyrites are burnt, 
the carbonic acid of the former behaving as indifEerently as the nitro* 
gen which is always present in the latter. 

In conclusion a calculation is given, which seems to show, that by 
separating the sulphur from Glauber’s salt and gypsum, and collecting 
the gas mixture in chambers, the yield of the new product obtained 
would be sufficiently large to cover two-thirds of the total production 
of the sulphate in England, not taking into account the advantages 
which this method would offer to the neighbourhood of glass-works. 

D. B. 


Chinese Porcelain Manufacture. By A. Heintz 
(D ingl. polyt. J., ccxxi, 156—166). 

In the first part of the paper, a history of the porcelain manufacture 
in China is given, after which the author goes on to a description of 
the raw materials and the several manipulations of the Chinese porce¬ 
lain manufacture. 

Kaolin has its name from a felspar mountain situated near King- 
letschin, porcelain earth having bsen formed by its decomposition. 
Salvctat analysed some samples which were sent to Paris from China. 
I is a sample of washed clay from Tongkong. II. From Sikang. a 
and h are kaolins from St. Prieix, near Limoges, their composition 
being very similar to Nos. I and II. The latter are porcelain clays 
originating from pegmatite, which are used in Sevres :— 



I. 

a. 

n. 

h. 

Loss by ignition .... 

11-2 

12-62 

8-2 

7-2 

Silicic acid. 

50-5 

48-37 

55-3 

56-9 

Alumina. 

337 

34*95 

30-3 

31-6 

Ferric oxide.. 

1-8 

1-26 

2-0 

0-5 

Lime . 

0 

0 

0 

0-5 

Magnesia . 

0-8 

traces 

0-4 

0 

Potash . 

Soda . 

’■2} 

2-4 

1-11 

2-7/ 

3-4 


Chinese porcelain earth contains, in its natural state, undecomposed 
portions of felspar, quartz, mica, and occasionally iron pyrites, from 
which it is separated by washing with water, sifting, drying, putting 
the mass into a large cloth, pressing it, and forming it into squares. 

Felspars are treated in the same manner as kaolin. The rock is 
broken up with pickaxe and hammer, and powdered in large mortars 
or in crushing-mills. The finer portions are washed and formed into 
“ white briquettes,” and the coarser powder is again brought into the 
mill. The following samples were analysed by Salvctat. 1, 3, 5, 7, 10 
are crude felspars. 2, 4, 6, ft, 9, 11 are finely powdered and washed. 
12 is a sample of pegmatite from St. Prieix 
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1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4 

4 

6 . 

Loss by ignition 
Silicic acid.. 

... 2*94 

8-05 

8-10 

8-05 

3-76 

3-25 

... 76-20 

76-26 

74-90 

75-00 

76-80 

76-41 

Alumina. 

... 18-60 

14-20 

14-00 

14-15 

13-15 

18-90 

Ferric oxide .... 

... traces 

traces 

0-80 

0-10 

0-85 

0-90 

Manganic oxide.. 

... ,, 

0-35 

0-20 

traces 

0-80 

traces 

Lime. 

... 0-12 

traces 

traces 

0-12 

traces 

0-85 

Magnesia . 

«•. traces 


9) 

0-15 


traces 

Potash . -1 - 

. a . 3*28 

3*00 

3*00 

3*10 

3*10 

3*00 

Soda. 

5-05 

4-00 

3-90 

8-04 

2-17 

2-50 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

Loss by ignition . 

... 2-4 

2-4 

2-6 

2-0 

2-6 

0-40 

Silicic acid . 

... 74-7 

77-0 

74-4 

75-4 

73-6 

76-10 

Alumina . 

... 15-9 

167 

15-0 

16-0 

17-8 

15-37 

Ferric oxide. 

... — 

— 

traces 

0-1 

— 

0-13 

Manganic oxide . 

... 0-1 

— 

— 

tmces 

traces 

— 

Lime. 

... 01 

0-2 

0-1 

0-4 

0-5 

0-17 

Magnesia .. 

.... 0-2 

— 

— 

traces 

0-1 

traces 

Potash .. 

Soda. 

• ” 1 6-4 

4-7 

6-9 

60 

6-5 - 

f 2-84 

1 4-68 


The mixing of felspar with porcelain clay is effected by crushing 
briquettes of the two substances in large mortars, washing the powder 
with water, and decanting the latter. The proportions of mixing 
Tary considerably. For fine porcelain, equal parts of the raw mate¬ 
rials are mixed; for inferior qualities, an excess of felspar is used 
generally. Salvetat, however, could not quite confirm this assumption 
by analyses, but he found that the smallest proportion of iron was 
contained in the finer porcelains. The mass is rendered suitable for 
forming, after being left to disintegrate for a long time, sometimes 
100 years, by very careful kneading, treading, and beating. The 
forming operations in China are the same as those used in Europe, 
Their method, however, differs very essentially from the European 
method by the fact, that in China the porcelain mass is not heated 
before the glazing operation. Chinese porcelain is more readily fusible 
than the European material: and the same observation applies to the 
substances used for glazing. The following gives the composition of 
two burnt glazing masses :— 


Silicic acid. 68*0 64*1 

Alumina. 12*2 10*2 

Ferric oxide. traces traces 

Lime. 14*0 21*0 

Alkali. 6*0 5*1 


A compact limestone is covered alternately with a thin layer of 
ferns and burnt, the product extracted with water, and after the 
addition of gypsum purified by repeated washing. After the lime 
water has been mixed with fine felspar to a thin slime, it is ready for 
use. 

The painting of porcelain articles must be effected before the 
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glasmg operation ^kes place. For this, manganese ores containing 
cobalt, or preparations of cobalt, are used. The ores are sorted out 
awrding to external appearances, then ignited, broken up into small 
pieces, washed with water, and powdered whilst moist, A sample 
of blue ore from Yunnan contained, according to Salvetat’s analysis; 


Silicic acid and insoluble residue. 37‘46 

Cupric oxide. 

Alumina .., • ..^. 4'75 

Cobaltic oxide... 5*50 

Manganic „ . 27*50 

Ferric „ . 1*65 

Lime .. 0*60 

Magnesia, arsenic, nickel. traces 

Loss by ignition. 20’00 


The minerals designated as Hoachy are partly impure fatty clays, 
used for p4te-sur-p&te work, partly rocks rich in magnesia, which, 
when added to the glazing substances, yield articles covered with 
a dense net of small cracks. The furnaces used for burning are 
3*15 m. high, 3*15 m. wide, 6*30 m. long, with a chimney 6*30 m. 
high. The time required for burning is said to be from 8 to 3 days. 
Besides the blue colour above-mentioned, various other colours are 
used for decorating purposes ; the following are the principal colours 
and their composition :— 


Ivory white. Lead oxide, silica, and arsenic. 

Black . Manganese, cobalt, oxide of copper and 

of lead. 

Blue ... Fluor spar (1) with cobalt; (2) with 

copper. 

Yellow. Antimony. 

Green . Antimony and copper. 

Red . Ferric and load oxide, fluor spar. 

Carmine . Fluor spar with gold. 

Pink. Lead oxide, silica, arsenic, felspar and 

gold. 


D. B. 


Formation of Boiler Incrustations. 

(Dingl. polyt. J., ccxxi, 89—90). 

H. Hanisch has analysed a boiler-deposit of the following compo¬ 
sition :— 

AI2O3 

H2O. CaO. SO3. MgO. CO2. Si02. and Fe208. P2O5. Insoluble. 

9*43 32*66 47*70 2*93 2*43 0*60 2*50 0*82 0*45 = 99*62 

After the application of De Haen’s method, a thin but hard deposit 
was obtained, which consisted of— 

BaO. SOa. MgO. Cl. CaO. HjO. 

54*98 32*70 7*35 0*11 trace 4*22 = 99*36 
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Hanisch is of opimcm that the oonversioxL of part of the bamia 
chloride by the sulphates at 56% does.'xiot taJce place in the olarir 
fyi^ vessels, but in the holler itself, and that thus the separated 
barium snlph^ forms a solid crust with the magnesium hydrate, 

Dt B. 


Use of Calcium Chloride for Watering the Boads of Streets 
and Parks. By A. Houzeau (Compt. rend., Isxzii, 1507—1509). 

The author mentions that calcium chloride is largely employed for 
watering the streets of Bouen, where the waste products from the 
pyroligneous acid manufacture are utilised. Calcium chloride impreg* 
nates the soil with hygrometric matter, and thus keeps it moist for a 
whole week. The chloride obtained from the manufacture of pyro¬ 
ligneous acid always contains notable quantities of iron chloride and 
tarry matter, whose volatilisation into the air is sure to be conducive to 
health. It also represents a saving of 30 per cent, on the watering 
with water alone. For instance in the very hot season a road one 
kilometer long and five meters wide reouires four waterings per day. 
The total water used is 16 cm. per day, tne cost of which is 10 francs 
(including horse and driver). The same road consumes only four 
cubic meters of the chloride solution 33° B., costing 7*50 francs per 
cm. (one cm. of 20° B. chloride solution costs 4*50 francs), but the 
effects of the humectation last for six days, during which time all water¬ 
ing may be suspended. 

Thus it seems that the use of calcium chloride is very advantageous, 
as it not only removes the above-mentioned difficulties, but also forms 
a kind of hard incrustation on the soil, which is about 1—2 mm. thick 
and resists for some days not merely the desiccation of the soil but 
also prevents the disaggregation caused by the traffic of vehicles, &c. 
When used for watering avenues in parks, it hinders the growth of 
grass and thereby economises labour. 

D. B. 

Wearing out of Platinum Vessels in the Concentration of 
Sulphuric Acid. By A. Scheurbr-Kestnee (Dingl. polyt. J., 
cczxi, 82—84). 

The action of sulphuric acid on platinum varies according to the 
purity, and especially the concentration of the acid. The presence of 
nitrogen doubles or trebles the loss of metal, and in preparing sulphuric 
monohydrate a much greater loss is occasioned. Some experiments 
were made by the author so as to answer the question whether the loss 
of platinum takes place mechanically or whether the metal is dissolved. 
It was found that the loss of platinum per ton of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, of 66° (containing 93—94 per cent, monobydrate) amounted to 
2*859 grams. The acid, however, contained nitrogen. When this was 
removed with ammonium sulphate, the loss was 1*220 grams. The 
presence of sulphurous acid in the sulphuric acid occasioned a loss of 
0'925 grams per ton of concentrated acid. Hydrochloric acid did not 
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materially alter the solution of the metal. While the loss conoen- 
tratine acid of 66° B. amounted to about one gram per ton, the loss was 
muchhighev* when an acid containing 97—98 per cent, of monohydrate 
was produced, viz., 6 grams per ton. The above mentioned numbers give 
only the quantities of metal dissolved in the boiler itself, not noticing 
the other parts of the platinum vessel. It was shown that, in order to 
give the total loss of platinum, about 13 per cent, must be added to the 
above mentioned numbers. From the results obtained it follows; 

(1.) The loss of platinum in the boilers does not originate from a 
simple mechanical action of the boiling acid. 

(2.) Sulphuric acid free from nitrogen dissolves about one gram of 
metal per ton of concentrated acid when acid of 94 per cent, monohy¬ 
drate is produced. The loss amounts to 6—7 grams when acid is pro¬ 
duced containing 98 per cent., and to 9 grams when it is produced with 
99^ per cent, of monohydrate. Acid containing nitrogen attacks 
platinum more strongly. Platinum containing iridium resists the 
action of acid much better than pure platinum, but it cannot be used 
in practice as it is much more brittle than the former. Two platinum 
capsules, one made of pure platinum and the other of platinum alloyed 
with 30 per cent, of iridium, were left in a platinum still for 57 days. 
The loss of weight of the platinum capsule was 19*66 per cent., that of 
the platinum iridium capsule only 8*88 per cent. 

D. B. 


The Present State of the Rice-starch Manufacture. 

By M, Adlung (Bingl. polyt. J., cczxi, 58—63). 

RiOK-GRANuiiES Contain more than 80 per cent, of starch, a quantity 
which surpasses that contained in all other raw materials suitable for 
the preparation of starch. Since rice-starch, on account of the small¬ 
ness of its grannies, possesses a greater fineness, and on application a 
much higher lustre than wheat-starch, its preparation may be regarded 
as a remunerative business in places where rice can be got cheaply. 
It is true that the rice-starch nmnnfacture is attended with difficulties 
difPerent from those which occur in the preparation of starch from 
potatoes or wheat; the amylum grannies are enclosed in firm cellular 
tissues, and joined to one another by a small but very resisting 
quantity of gluten, so intimately that their separation can be effected 
only by the aid of chemical agents, alkalis or acids. 

In order to prepare rice-starch successfully, we must in the first place 
have a sufficiency of a clear water free from organic matter and iron. 
A large proportion of sulphates, calcium, and especially magnesium 
chloride is always disadvantageous, from the fact that such salts decom¬ 
pose part of the caustic alkali employed in the process, and also because 
caustic magnesia hinders very much the separation of the so-called 
gluten-starch from the fine starch. Sodium chloride, however, if alone 
present in water favours this separation. In the second place liquors 
of a certain concentration should be used, and the whole apparatus 
should be in good condition. Caustic soda forms at present the only 
solvent, for gluten. The authmr distinguishes three methods of treating 
the product when separated; 
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I. An English method according to 0* Jones. 

II. An Anglo-Oerman method, E. HofEmann and others. 

III. An American method (which he int^ds to describe in a farther 
communication). 

The above-mentioned methods have in common; 

(1.) The soaking of the rice in caustic soda of —2® B. The liquor 
remains in contact with th^ rice for about 18 hours with constant 
agitation. 

(2.) Two washings of the swelled rice. 

(3.) Grinding with addition of V B. soda-lye made up to a fine 
but somewhat thick liquid pap. According to Jones, the pap is 
agitated for about five hours, pumped into large vessels placed on the 
second floor of the building, diluted with an equal volume of water, 
and allowed to stand for 20 minutes, when the greater part of the 
gluten, starch, and cellulose are thrown down to the bottom of 
the vessel. The liquid is syphoned ofP, and the same operation re¬ 
peated three times, adding some calcined soda to the water. The 
milk of lime obtained passes through a cylindrical sieve into large tin¬ 
plate vessels, where the solid starch is deposited. After two days the 
liquid is drawn off, the solid taken out, treated with water containing 
a slight addition of soda, and brought into a centrifugal machine. In 
Hoffmann’s method, the thin pulp is treated in large vessels with an 
equal bulk of soda-ley of 1° B., the mixture after six hours’ agitation, 
diluted with an equal bulk of water and left at rest. After 40 
minutes the liquid is drawn off, and the residue again treated with 
very dilute soda-ley. The further treatment of the starch is similar 
to that of the former method. In order to obtain starch in rays, the 
above solid is treated with water, neutralised with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and after the addition of a small quantity of ultramarine blue, 
drained on linen cloths placed on w’ooden boxes. The solid mass is 
then divided into equally large lumps, which are placed on porous 
bricks or gypsum plates, and put into an oven to dry, when no more 
moisture is perceived. The temperature should be from 50—GO®, and the 
damp air carried off' by an exhauster. When the lumps have assumed a 
crust of 2—3 mm. thickness, they are scraped, put into paper and dried 
at a higher temperature. The damp air should be exhausted for about 
four days, after which all openings are closed and the starch is heated 
to 75® for about two days. The paper packets are then cooled in a dry 
place and the starch is ready for use. The residue left in the extract¬ 
ing vessels and containing fine starch, gluten starch, gluten and small 
pieces of rice, yields a first-class secondary starch-product. It is 
treated with water, and the mixture passed through a sieve. The un- 
ground rice-particles are brought back to the mills, and the liquid is 
exposed to fermentation, a small quantity of decomposed wheat gluten 
having been mixed with it. In order to remove the dissolved sub¬ 
stances, the whole mass is passed through a centrifugal machine, the 
residue treated with water and a small quantity of calcined soda, the 
liquid drawn off, and the solid treated as above. The further 
treatment of the resulting starch is similar to that of wheat starch. 
By these methods the yield of starch (fine and secondary starch) 
amounts to over 65 per cent. {DetUsche IncUistrie Zeitumg^ 1876, p. 142, 
228). _ D. B. 
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Method of Softening Water used for Dyeing with Madder 
Colours. By A. Rosknstiehl (Dingl. polyt. J., ocxxi, 167— 
169). 

It is a well known fact, that the actnal yield of colouring matter is 
always larger than is shown by experiments on a small scale. A small 
quantity of water is apt to give up its carbonic acid when warmed, 
more readily than a large quantity of water, which generally retains 
its carbonic acid during the whole of the dyeing operation. It^is 
found that alizarin requires a certain quantity of lime in the bath, 
to saturate the mordants completely; that purpurin does not abso¬ 
lutely require the same; and that with pseudopurpurin shades can 
be obtained only when pure distilled water is employed; that the lime 
lake of alizarin is readily decomposed by free carbonic acid, that of 
purpurin decomposed only with difficulty, and that of pseudopurpurin 
not decomposed at all. This fact explains the impossibility of under¬ 
taking two consecutive dyeing operations in one and the same bath, 
even when the right quantity of chalk has been added to the colour¬ 
ing matter, as the remaining carbonic acid is not sufficient to dis¬ 
solve the latter and to render it active in the bath. In order to 
correct this defect, sodium bicarbonate was used, but the author was 
obliged to give up the use of this salt, on account of its instability, 
and to introduce a stream of carbonic acid into the bath. In this 
manner results were obtained which corresponded with those made on 
a large scale, a saving of as much as 20 p.c. of colouring matter being 
occasioned. At the present time Rosenstiehl recommends the use of 
a solution of calcium acetate, which salt is able by its acid nature to 
decompose the natural and also the artificial madder colours at the 
boiling temperature. 1 eqiv. of the acetate for 1 cqiv. of alizarin gives 
very good dyeing results. Purpurin also colours mordants more 
readily in presence of this salt, and pseudopurpurin admits an addi¬ 
tion of the same salt even when added in excess. It has been further 
proved by experiments, that madder extracts and the reds and violets 
of artificial alizarin saturate mordants very readily and completely in 
presence of 2 cqiv. of acetate of lime, the bath being much clearer than 
is the case with carbonic acid. 

Rosenstiebl uses this salt in the following manner :—The water 
used is that of the Doller. It contains 60 mg. (1 mg. eqiv.) of calcium 
carbonate in 1 litre ; this salt is converted into the acetate by adding 
10 c.c. of a of normal acetic acid (in the liter 6 grm. C 2 H 402 or 18*5 
c.c. acetic acid of 1*046 sp. gr.). The quantity of acetate of lime pre¬ 
sent in 1 litre of the river water is therefore equivalent to 0*240 grm. of 
alizarin or 0*266 grm. of purpurin. To obtain the right proportion 
of 2 eq. of lime salt to 1 eq. of colouring matter, 10 c.c. of tV solu¬ 
tion of acetate of lime has to be added. This latter solution is obtained 
by mixing 41*5 grm. of a solution of lime acetate of 1*116 sp. gr. with 
6*1 gr. of acetic acid of 1 046*8p. gr. and making the mixture up to one 
liter. 

D. B, 
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Alcoholic SoluUoR of Shellac. 

By A. Pjbltz (Pharm. J. Trans. [3], vii, 94—96). 

The object sought by the author was to obtain a clear alcoholic soln- 
tion in a sho^ time without much loss. A previous communication 
upon the substance occurring in shellac to the extent of 6 p. c. which 
renders its alcoholic solution turbid, and described by some authors 
as wax or a fat-acid, suggested an attempt to effect its removal before 
di^isolving the shellac. The author prepared a solution of 1 part of 
shellac and 6 parts of 90 p. c. alcohol at the ordinary temperature. 
To this he added magnesium carbonate to about half the weight of the 
shellac used, and heated the mixture to 60® C. Although the solution 
cleared more rapidly than one not treated with the magnesium salt, it 
did not supply what was sought. Powdered chalk when treated in 
like manner gives a solution which is three-fourths clear, whilst the 
lower portion could be rapidly filtered. On a large scale it would be 
best filtered through felt. By adding to 3 parts of the alcoholic 
solution 1 part of petroleum-ether, two layers were obtained, the 
upper light-coloured layer containing the petroleum-ether with the 
wax dissolved in it. By using a stronger alcohol (95 p. c.) the two 
layers could be separated only after the addition of water. Further 
experiments showed that the petroleum-ether could be replaced by 
ordinary commercial benzol. 

D. B. 

Use of Vanadium in the Preparation of Aniline Black. 

By G. Witz (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 348). 

It is found by experiment that for the preparation of thickened 
colours for printing, the quantity of vanadium should be exceedingly 
small in comparison with the weight of aniline salt employed. It is 
sufficient to take of vanadium from -g-iiwTr weight 

of aniline hydrochloride, to obtain in a few days, when dyeing by im¬ 
pression, a sufficient oxidation. An avera^;e quantity of 
weight of aniline hydrochloride may be adopted where 80 grams of 
this salt are used to form 1 liter of colour. Preparations with copper 
sulphate have been abandoned and replaced by vanadium, which 
afEords quicker and better results, and has the following advan¬ 
tages :— 

1. Improvement in the richness of the black, and clearness of the 
impression. 

2, Avoidance of the attacking of the rollers. 

8 . Facility of the regulation of the duration of the oxidation. 

4. Lengthened preservation of the thickened colours. (They may 
be kept several weeks without alteration). 

6 . More simple, and economical preparation than hitherto used. It 
is estimated that the cost for vanadium should not exceed ^ of that 
for the copper usually employed. 


C. H. P. 
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Oarbon Bitalphide as an AntiBeptic. Bj R Zollbr 
(Deut. Chem. Qes. Ber., ix, 1080—1084). 

The author has continued his experiments on this subject, with the 
object of determining (1) the minimum quantity of bisulphide required, 
and (2) whether articles of food preserved by means of it are fit for 
human consumption. 

As regards the first point, he found that meat of all kinds, and even 
entire animals, in quantities up to 20 kilograms, kept perfectly Well 
for several weeks in vessels of sheet-zinc, into which 6 grams of carbon 
bisulphide had been introduced, the meat being either simply hung on 
hooks or wrapped in cloths and laid on perforated shelves in the 
vessels. Probably a smaller quantity of the bisulphide would sufiSce. 
Meat also kept well for 62 days in a vessel in which carbon bisulphide 
was liberated by introducing potassium xanthate and dilute sulphuric 
acid. Freshly baked bread, vegetables and fruits of all kinds (aspa¬ 
ragus, radishes, young beans, cucumbers, strawberries, raspberries, 
currents, cherries, peaches, apricots, lemons, &c.), and juices of fruits, 
kept perfectly well in glass vessels into which carbon bisulphide had 
been introduced in the proportion of 5—10 drops for each liter of 
capacity. 

Bread, vegetables, and fruits thus preserved are fit to eat after 
simple exposure to air, and cannot be distinguished by taste or other 
qualities (except a slight loss of colour in some fruits) from fresh 
bread, &c. Meat retains, even after exposure to air, the disagreeable 
odour of carbon bisulphide. But besides this odour, which disappears 
on boiling or roasting, the meat has a slight smell of the volatile fatty 
acids and the taste of game. To most people, however, this taste is 
not unpleasant. The presence of fatty acids is to be attributed to 
decomposition taking place in the interior of the meat, and not pre¬ 
ventable by the carbon bisulphide, the function of which is merely to 
kill germs present in the air or on the surface of substances submitted 
to its influence. 

J. R. 


Crystallisation of Sugar. By G. Floubens 
(C ompt. rend., Ixxxiii, 150—152). 

The author finds that Dutrone’s tables of boiling points of solutions of 
cane-sugar, which are still reproduced in works relating to the sugar 
industry, are inaccurate. He has determined (1) the amount of sugar 
in saturated solutions at temperatures between 0° and 100°; (2) the 
readings of Beaume’s hydrometer and Gay-Lussac’s densimeter in 
these solutions at the observed temperatures and at 15®; and (3) the 
boiling-points of solutions of diflerent strengths as indicated by the 
hydrometer. The results are given in the form of tables. 


J. R. 
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Restilts Obtained with New Apparatos for Extracting Juice 
from the Sugar-cane. By Mignon and Bouabt (Oompt. rend., 
Ixxxiii, 632—534), 

The authors have constructed a machine which serves the double 
purpose of removing the fibre from sugar-cane, and extracting the 
juice. The machinery for removing the fibre is similar to that in¬ 
vented by the MM. Labrousse for making paper from straw. The 
compressing is achieved with two hydraulic presses, one capable of 
withstanding 12 atmospheres, and the other about 68 atmospheres 
pressure. The percentage of juice obtained, referred to the unpressed 
cane, was 77 per cent. This yield is very much higher than that 
obtained by the old process. 

W. R. 


Transformation of Saccharose into Glucose in the Opera¬ 
tions of Sugar-refining« By A. Gibard (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 
196—198). 

Not only in the acid, but also in the neutral liquids of the sugar 
refinery, the author found that a considerable proportion of sac¬ 
charose was converted into glucose by keeping the liquids at a tem¬ 
perature of 65° for a number of hours. The amount of the saccharose 
which disappeared was, however, not always equal to that of the 
glucose formed. The agent in the transformation is believed by the 
author to be the glucose previously existing in the crude products. 

E. R. 


Manufacture of Dynamite. By A S o m b e ho 

(Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 350). 

It is suggested that dynamite might be made by forming a sort of cake 
from the fossil earth called Kieselguhr, from Santa Fiora, or a similar 
kind of porous substance, drying the cakes at 100°, and after cooling 
saturating them with nitroglycerin. The saturation would be effected 
by placing the dried cakes in nitroglycerin under an air-pump. On 
exhaustion the air would be removed from the pores of the cakes, and 
on again admitting the air to the receiver, the nitroglycerin would be 
forced into and fill up the pores of the clay biscuits. These, after 
draining, could be rolled up in parchment paper for delivery into com¬ 
merce. It is thought that in this way the danger of accidental explo¬ 
sions would be materially diminished. 


C. H. P. 



PROCEEDINGS 


AT THE 

MEETINGS OF THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1875-76. 


November 4tli, 1875. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

Alfred William Gerrard, Liverpool Road, N.; James B. 
Gnyer, Torquay; Earnest Gee, Southwell, Notts, and A. N. Gow, 
New Barnet, Herts, were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read:— 

“ On the Decomposition of Stearic Acid by Distillation under Pres¬ 
sure:” by G. J. Johnston. 

‘‘ Isomeiic Terpenes and their Derivatives.” Part V: by C. R. A. 
Wright and G. H. Beckett. 

“ On the Alkaloids contained in the Aconites.” Part I: by C. R. A. 
Wright and G. H. Beckett. 

“ A Simple Form of Gas Regulator for maintaining a Constant Tem¬ 
perature in Air-baths, Water-baths, Incubators, &c.: ” by F. J. M. 
Page. 

“ On the Fluorides of Arsenic, Phosphorus, and Iodine: ” by 
R. W. E. Mclvor. 

“ On the Iodides of Antimony: ” by R. W. E. Mclvor. 

“ On Tolylphenyl, a New Hydrocarbon:” by T. Carnelley. 


November 18th, 1875. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

J. A. P. Price, Wheat Street, Brecon; A. S. McDonald, Merton 
College, Oxford; A. M. Graham, Plymouth; and W. Davy, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex, were elected Fellows. 

VOL. XXX. 2 z 
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The following papers were read:— 

On Ethyl-phenyl Acsetylene: ” by T. M. Morgan. 

‘‘IsTarcotine, Cotarnine, and Hydrocotarnine.** Part II: by 0. R. A. 
Wright and G. IL Beckett. 

^‘The Presence of Liquid Carbon Dioxide in Mineral Cavities: ” by 
W. Noel Hartley. 

“A Preliminary Notice on the Formation of Coumarin, and of Cin¬ 
namic and other similar Acids: ” by W. H. Perkin. 

December 2nd, 1875. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

W. S. Curptcy, Glasgow; J. Kershaw, Southport; G. W. Raw¬ 
lins, Ramhill, Prescott; A. Boak, Stratford, Essex; R. L. Barnes, 
Buckhurst Hill; W. E. Hulse, Mincing Lane, E.C.; T. H. Dodd, 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich; R. Harvey, Medical College, Madras; 
J. F. M. H. Stone, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge; E. H. Girling, 
Grenville Street, Brunswick Square; T. McKean, Copland Road, 
Goran; A. Taylor, South Clerk Street, Edinburgh; T. H. Bland, 
High Street, Stourbridge; S. Wills, Clifton, Bristol; E. H. Cook, 
Bristol; J. C. Oman, Agra, India; J. C. Thresh, Engle Parade, 
Buxton; A. W. Postans, Baker Street, Portman Square; P. R. Ogle, 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge; F. C. Desvignes, Hither Green, 
Lewisham; F. M. Jennings, Cork ; and S. A. Prus Syezcpaiiowski, 
Anerley, S.E., were elected Fellows. 

The followi^ig papers were read:— 

“ On the Decomposition of Alcohol and its Homologucs by the 
Joint Action of Aluminium and its Halogen-compounds : ” by J. H. 
Gladstone and A. Tribe. 

“ Note on Incense Resin: ” by Dr. Stenhonse and C. E. Croves. 

“ On the occurrence of Native Calcium Chloride at Guy’s Cliff, War¬ 
wickshire: ” by J. Spiller. 

“ On certain Sources of Error in the ultimate Analysis of Organic 
Substances containing Nitrogen: ” by G. S. Johnson. 

‘‘ On certain Bismuth Compounds: ” by M. M. P. Muir. 

On Bismuthiferous Tcsseral Pyiitcs: ” by W. Ramsay. 

December 16th, 1875. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

W. Harkness, Somerset House, W.C.; W. A. Stewart, Apothe¬ 
caries Hall, E.C.; A. Smetham, Stoke Newington, N.; J. D. Muck- 
low, Sydenham; H. G. Ivery, Melbourne; B. S. Dyer, Burghloy 
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Hoad, N.W.; A. B. Evans, Kirk Hallam, Derby; G. Oheverton, 
Tunbridge Wells; and G. H. Bailey, Bowes vi4 Darlington, were 
elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read:— 

On I^'arcotine, Cotariiine, and Hydrocotarnine:by G. H. 
Beckett and 0. R. A. Wright. 

“ Action of Potassic Sulphite on the Haloid Derivatives of Phenol: ” 
by H. E. Armstrong and G. Harrow. 

“ Note on the Action of Nitric Acid on Tribromophenol: ” by BT. E. 
Armstrong and G. Harrow. 

“ On the Sobates of the Alcohol Series: by B. Neison. 

“On some Compounds of Ether with Metallic Chlorides: ” by 
P. P. Bedson. 

“ Observations on Variations in the Composition of River Waters 
By J. Andrews. 


January 20th, 1876. 

Professor Odling, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

W. H. Watson, Cumborland; E. H. Gaskell, Highgate, N.; 
T. Davis, Clapham, S.W.; S. E. Levy, Lancaster Gate, W.; 
W. Howie, Edinburgh ; M. F. Roberts, Hackney, N.E; G. W. Wood, 
Bow, E. ; J. Hargreaves, Warrington; H. W. Hake, Danes 
Inn, W.C., and H, Glover, Bow, E,, were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read:— 

“Note on Sebatc of Copper: ” by E. Neison. 

“ Narco tine, Cotarniiio and Hydrocotarnine. Part IV. On Oxynar- 
cotine—a New Opium Educt and its Relationships to Narcotine and 
Narceine: ” by C. R. A, Wright and G. H. Beckett. 

“ On a Method of estimating Bismuth volumotrically: by 

M. M. P. Muir. 


February 3rd, 1876, 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

W. Galbraith, Monmouthshire; D.E.Brown, Newport,Monmouth¬ 
shire ; A. H. Scott White, Nottingham; G. Wilson, Leamington; 
W, F. Lowe, Hough Green, Chester; S. W. Nockolds, Charing 
Cross Hospital; G. Hay craft, Faversham; F. J. Lloyd, Barns- 
bury, N.; H. Allen, Shetiield; F. Isenbart Scard, Blackheath, S.E.; 
H. B. Dixon, Christ Chui'ch, Oxford; and W. A. Smith, Clifton, 
were elected Fellows. 


2 z 2 
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The following paperg were read:— 

“ On Metaohroism, or Colour Change by W, Ackroyd. 

“ On the Formation of Anthrapurpurinby W. H. Perkin. 

‘‘On Maltose : ” by C. 0. Sullivan. 

“A simple form of Gas Regulator: *’ by T. Fletcher. 

“ On high melting points with Special Reference to those of Metallic 
Salts:’* by T. Carnelley. 


February 17th, 1876. 

. Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

P. G. Typke, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square; F. S. Earp, 
Coventry; H. M. Faber, Oxford; G. Ansdell, Kensington, W.; 
J. N. Munro, Bristol; N. Bettson Cooke, Irvine, A 3 Tsliire; 
W. Pearce, Maidenhead, Berks; G. Harrow, Old Bond Street, W.; 
J. Parry, EbbwYale ; W. A. She ns tone, Taunton; and C. Williams, 
Highbury, N., were elected Fellows. 

Dr. Frankland delivered a lecture on some points in the Analysis 
of Potable Waters. 


March 2nd, 1876. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

A. B. Prescott, University of Michigan, U.S., and N. Bradley, 
Manchester, were elected Fellows. 

The adjourned discussion on Dr. Frankland’s lecture on some 
points in the Analysis of Potable Waters took place. 


March 16th, 1876. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

J. S. Walton, Bouverie Street, E.C.; J. Head, Yorkshire; 
J. H. Starling, Erith, Kent; P. J. Winser, Manchester; P. Holland, 
liancashire; and A. A. Nesbit, Halstead, Kent, were elected Fellows. 

The following papers wore read:— 

“ On Crystallised Glycerin by P. van Hamel Roos, 

“ Notes on the Fatty Acids and on a suggested application of Photo¬ 
graphy by W. H. Hatcher. 

“ On Stilbene:’* by F. Jones. 

“ On the use of Platinum in the ultimate Analysis of Carbon Com¬ 
pounds by F. Kopfer. 
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“ On the action of Organic Acids and their Anhydrides on the 
Natural Alkaloids:” Part V.: by G. H. Beckett and C. R. A. 
Wright. 


March 30fch. (Anniversary Meeting). 
See vol. i, p. 617. 


April 6th, 1876. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

T. B. TJdall, Silverdale, Staffordshire, and J. C. Gamble, St. 
Helen’s, Lancashire, were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read:— 

“ Preliminary Notice on the Action of Sulphuric Acid on Naphtha¬ 
lene : ” by Dr. Stenhouse and C. E. Groves. 

“ On the Action of the Copper-zinc couple on Potassium Chlorate 
and Perchlorate:” by H. Eccles. 

“On Thallium Chlorate:” by J. Muir. 

“ On Isometric Relations of Thallium:” by T. E. Thorpe. 

“ On Systematic Nomenclature:” by H. E. Armstrong. 


April 20th, 1876. 

Dr. Andrews, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Cornelius O’Sullivan, Burton-on-Trent, and Rudolph Messel, 
Silvertown, Essex, were elected Fellows. 

The following paper was read :— 

“On the Manufacture of Sulphuric Anhydride:” by Dr. Messel, 
and Dr. Squire. 

The adjourned discussion on Dr. Armstrong’s paper on Systerauiic 
Nomenclature then took place. 


April 28th, 1876. (Special Meeting). 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Andrews gave a Lecture on Certain Methods of Physico- 
Chemical Research. 
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May 4th, 1876. 

Dr. Gilbert, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

H. C. Jones, Aldersgate Street, E.C.; A. J. Brown, Burton-on- 
Trent; and Sir David Salomons, Tunbridge Wells, were elected 
Fellows. 

The following papers were read :— 

“ On Glycero-phosphoric Acid and its Salts as obtained from the 
Phosphor ised Constituents of the Brain:*' by Dr. Thud i chum and 
C. T. Kingzett. 

“ On some Reactions of Biliverdin: ” by Dr. Thudichum. 

“ On the Relation between Chemical Constitution and Colouring 
Power of Aromatic Substances: by Otto Witt. 

“ On Certain Bismuth Compounds.’* Part II: by M. M. P. Muir. 

“A New Motliod for Preparing the Hydrocarbons Diphenyl and 
Isodinaphthyl, and on the Action at a High Temperature of Metallic 
Chlorides on certain Hydrocarbons : ** by Watson Smith. 

“ On the Action of Water and Various Saline Solutions on Copper 
by T. Carnelley. 

“ Notes on some Experiments made with a view to ascertain the 
Practical Value of a proposed Method of determining tlic Mineral 
Strength of Soils by means of Water Culture: ’* by G. A. Hight. 


May 18th, 1876. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

J. Davidson, Halifax; D. H. Richards, Maesbury, near Os¬ 
westry; and W. J. Hanner, Southwold, Suffolk, were elected Fel¬ 
lows of the Society. 

Professors Baeyer, Butlerow, Cooke, Friedel, Heintz, and 
Thomsen were elected Foreign Members of the Society. 

The following papers were read :— 

On the Action of Malt Extract on Starch : ** by C. O’Sullivan. 

“ On Metaxenol: ” by H. E. Armstrong and Mr. Gaskcll. 

“On Gases enclosed in Caiinel Coal and in Jet:” by J. W. 
Thomas. 

“On Phenomena accompanying the Electrolysis of Water with 
Oxidisable Electrodes : ” by J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe. 

“ On the Estimation of Hydrogen Occluded by Copper, with Special 
Reference to Organic Analysis:” by Dr. Thudichum and H. W. 
Hake. 
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June Ist, 1876. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair. 

R. H. Harland, Bow, E.; J. Edmands, Savile Row, W.; 
H. Holcroft, Wolverhampton; C. A. Bnckmaster, Wandsworth, 
S.W.; S. Hall, Bow, E.; P. C. Gilchrist, Blaenavon, Monmouth¬ 
shire; and W. Hibbert, Royal Institution, W., were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read :— 

“ On Hemine, Hematine, and a Pbosphorised Substance contained 
in Blood Corpuscles : ” by Dr. Thudichum and C. T. Kingzett. 

“ On Variations in the Critical Point of Carbon Dioxide in Minerals, 
and Deductions from these and other Facts: by W. N. Hartley. 

“ On some Trials of Frankland and Armstrong’s Combustion Pro¬ 
cess in Vacuo: ” by Dr. Thudichum and C. T. Kingzett. 

“ On Peroxides, on Chromic and Perchromic Acids, and on the 
Estimation of Nitrogen : ” by T. Fairley. 

“ On Aluminium Nitride, and the Action of Aluminium on Sodium 
Carbonate at High Temperatures:” by J. W. Mallet. 

“On the Volumetric Estimation of Mercury:” by R. V. Tuson 
and E. Neison. 


Juno 15th, 1876. 

Dr. Gladstone, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A. B. Cortis, Worthing, Sussex; G. F. Thomson,Middlesbrough; 
J. Heron, Shepherd’s Bush, W.; C. G. Matthews, Beckenham; 
G. Evans, Llanelly, South Wales; and Otto N. Witt, Brentford, 
were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read :— 

“Chemical Studies: ” by J. Dewar. 

“ Researches on the Reduction of Nitric Acid and on the Oxides of 
Nitrogen. Part. I. On the Gases evolved by the Action of Metals 
on Nitric Acid:” by J, Ackworth and H. E. Armstrong. 

“ On an Alkaloid obtained from Jaborandi, its Platinic Compound, 
and their Formula3:” by C. T. Kingzett. 

“ The Simultaneous Action of Iodine and Aluminium on Ether 
and Compound Ethers:” by J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe. 

“ On some Compounds of Antimony Pentachloride with Alcohols 
and with Ether: ” by W. C. Williams. 

“On the Volatility of Barium, Strontium, and Calcium:” by 
J. W. Mallet. 
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“On the Action of Chlorine on Acetamide: ” by E. W. Provost. 
“Note on the Perbromatos : “ by M. M. P. Muir. 

“On a New and Convenient Form of Ureometer:” by J, G. 
Blackley. 


Donations to the Library, Session 1875-76 

“The Complete Works of Count Rumford; published by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences: “ from the Academy. 

“ Air, and its relation to Life: ” by W. N. Hartley : 

from the Author. 

“ Attfield’s Chemistry,*' 6th Edition : from the Author. 

“ Lecture Notes for Chemical Students, Vol. I. Inorganic Chem¬ 
istry: “ by E. Prankland : from the Author. 

“ The Elements of Chemical Analysis. Inorganic and Organic:*' 
)y E. A. Parnell. 1st Edition: from Trenharo Reeks, Esq. 

“Quantitative Chemical Analysis:” by R. Fresenius. 7fh 
Edition : edited by Arthur Vacher: from the Editor, 

“ Adulterati(uis of Food, with short processes for their Detection : ” 
by Rowland J. Atcherlcy, Ph.D.: from the Author. 

“ Revelations of the Spectrum : ” by E. Vogel: from the Author. 

“Illustrations of the Centimeter-Gram-Second Sys'om of Units:” 
by Prof. Everett: from the Author, 

“The Faraday Lecture, 1875:—The Lifework of Liebig in Ex¬ 
perimental .and Philosophic Chemistry : ” by Dr. A. W. Hofmann ; 

from the Author. 

“ On Milk in Health and Disease : ” by A. H. Smee : 

from the Author. 

“ Dyeing and Calico-printing : ” by the late Dr. F. Crace-Cal vert: 
edited by l)r. Stenbouse and C. E. Groves, Esq.: 

from the Publishers. 

“ Digest of Reported Cases relating to the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent for Inventions :” byClementHiggins: 

from the Author. 

“Report on the Explosion of Gunpowder in the Regent’s Park 
on the 2nd of October, 1874: ” by Major Majendie, R.A. : 

from F. A. Abel, Esq. 

“ Sixth Report of the Rivers’ Commission (1868). Domestic Water 
Supply of Great Britain: from Dr. Frankland. 

“ Angola and the River Congo.” 2 Vols. 8vo.: by J. J. Monteiro : 

from the Author. 

“Lehrbuch der Chemie: von J. J. Berzelius; aus dem Schwe- 
dischen iibersetzt: von F. Wohler, 7 Bande: 

from G. H. Wollaston, Esq. 
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“Handbuch der Mineralcbemievon C. F. Rammelsberg. 2te. 
Auflage, 1870: from the Author. 

“ Die Pflanzenfaser und ihre Aufbereitung fiir die Tecbnik : ” von 
Dr. Hugo Muller: from the Author. 

Pamphlets:— 

“ The Repulsion of Solid Bodies referable to Radiation by the 
Rev. J. A. Stevens: from the Author. 

“Experiments with the alleged New Force: ” by G. M. Beard, 
M.D.: from the Author. 

“ Optical Notices : ’’ by Wolcott Gibbs : from the Author. 

“ On the effects of Heat on Iodide of Silver : ” by G. F. Rod well : 

from the Author. 

“ On the Coefficient of Expansion of Paraffin of a High Boiling 
Point: by G. F. Rodwell: from the Author. 

“ Liquid Carbonic Acid, its Preparation, and the Construction of 
Vessels to contain it: by Walter N. Hill: from the Author. 

“The Composition of the Ammonium Amalgam:’^ by R. Rout- 
lodge : from the Author. 

“ On the Hcxatomic Compounds of Cobalt: ” by Wolcott Gibbs : 

from the Author. 

“Melanosiderite, a new Mineral Species, from Mineral Hill, Dela¬ 
ware, Co. Pennsylvania: ” by J. P. Cooke, jnn.; from tlie Author. 

“ On the varieties of Veriuicnlite: ” by J. P. Cooke, jun. 

from the Author. 

“ The Rocks of tlie Mining Districts of Cornwall and their relation 
to Metalliferous Deposits: ” by J. Arthur Phillips: 

from the Author. 

“ The Pliysical Feaiures of the Valley of the Minnesota River, and 
their Signitieation: ” bj E. K. Warren : from the Author. 

“ On the Geological Conditions affecting the Water-snpply to 
Houses and Towns, with special referi‘nce to the mode of supplying 
Oxford : ” by Joseph Prestwich, M.A. : from the Author. 

“ Note on the Occurrence of ‘ Fairy-rings: ’ ” by Dr. J. H. Gi Ibert: 

from the Author. 

“ On the Chemical Composition of Phosphatic Minerals used for 
Agricultural Purposes : ’’ by Dr. Voelcker: from the Author. 

“On the Manufacture of White Caustic Soda:” by G. E. Davis: 

from the Author. 

“ Hargreaves and Robinson’s Process for the Manufacture of Sul¬ 
phates : ” by James Hargreaves: from the Tyne Chemical Society. 

“ On the Immediate Results of the Operation of the ‘ Glasgow 
Improvement Trust,’ as regards the Inhabitants displaced, with 
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remarks on the Question of Preventing the Evils which the Trust seeks 
to remedy: ’’ by Dr. J. B. Russell: 

from the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 

‘‘Ueber den Einfluss des Freiherrn Justus von Liebig auf die 
Entwickelung der reinen Chemie : ” von E. Erlenmeyer: 

from the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 

‘^Ueber die Beziehungen der Chemie zur Rechtspflege: ” von 
L. A. Buchner: from the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 

“ Uutersuchungen iiber Uiiterchlorsaure und Euchlorin:’* von 
F. Pebal: from the Author. 

“ Sur une Combinaison de I’Acide Picrique avec TAnhydride Ace- 
tique : ” par D. Tommasi and H. David. 

“ Etude Chimique sur la Source Salfur6e Sodique forte et iodo- 
bromuree de Challis (Savoie) : par le Docteur F. de Gar rig on: 

from the Author. 

“ Discorso di Apertura della Classe III, del 1° Cungresso della 
Societd italiana per il progrcsso dellc Scienzo : de Prof. Cannizaro. 

“ La Cliimica al xii Congresso degli Scienziati italiani riunitasi a 
Palermo : ** from Professor Paterno. 

Periodicals:— 

“Philosopbical Transactions for 1875; ” from the Royal Society. 

“ List of Officers and Fellows of the Royal Society for 1875 : 

from the Royal Society. 

“ Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society,’^ Vol. xl: 

* from the Society. 

“ Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 1875-76 : 

from the Society. 

“Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain,Vol. ix : 
from the Institution, 

“Reports of Friday Evening Lectures at the Royal Institution, 
1876 : ’’ from the Institution. 

“ Quarterly Journal of Science,” Vol vii: from the Editor. 

“ Qaarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 1875—76 : ” 

from the Society. 

“ Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1876 : ” 

from the Institute. 

“ Year-book of Pharmacy, 1875 : ” from Professor Attfield. 

“ Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions.” Third series, Vol vi: 

from the Pharmaceutical Society. 
“ The Photographic Journal, 1875-76 : ” 

from the Photographic Society. 

“ Journal of the Society of Arts, 1875-76 : ” from the Society. 

“The Textile Colourist.” Edited by Charles O’Neile, F.C.S., 
Vol. i, 1876 : from the Editor. 
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‘^Nature, 1875-76: ” from the Editor. 

“ The Chemical News, 1875-76; ” from the Editor. 

^‘The Telegraphic Journal, 1875-76 : ” from the Editor. 

Engineering, 1875-76: ” from the Editor. 

“ Electrical News, 1876 : ” from the Editor. 

“ The Druggist: ” from the Editor. 

“ The Chemist and Druggist: from the Editor. 

The Chemist and Druggist’s Advocate, 1875—76: ” from the Editor. 
“ The Western : ” new series, 1876 : from the Editor. 

“Practical Magazine, 1875-76: ” from the Editor. 

“ Journal of the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, Dec. 18, 1875 : ” 

from tho Society. 

“ Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 1874-75 : ” 

from the Society. 

“ Glasgow University Calendar, 1875-76 : from the University. 
“Transactions of the iioyal Irish Academy.” Yol. xxv. Parts Y 
to XIX: from the Academy. 

“ Proceedings of the same.” Yol. i; No. IX. Yol. ii; Nos. I—III: 

from the Academy. 

“ American Journal of Science and Arts.” Yols. x, xi: 

' from the Editors. 

“ Journal of the Franklin Institute.” Third Series. Yols. Ixxi, 
Ixxii: from the Institute. 

“Transactions of the American Philosophical Society.” Yol. xv. 
Part II. (1875) : from the Society. 

“Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, January to 
June, 1875: ” from the Society. 

“ Smithsonian Report for 1875:” from the Smithsonian Institution. 
“ Monthly Reports of the Department of Agriculture (U.S.) for 
1874 and 1875 : ” from the Department. 

“ Transactions of tho Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters.” Yol. ii; 1873-74 : from Alfred Sener, Esq. 

“Archives of Science.” Yol. i No. YI: from the Orleans County 
Society of Natural Sciences, Yermont (U.S.). 

“ Bulletin of the Bussy Institution, Bostonfrom the Institution. 

“ Moniteur Scieiitifique, 1875-76: ” from the Editor. 

“ Revue Scientitique : ” from the Editor. 

“Lcs Mondes, 1875-76:” from the Editor. 

“Memoires de rAcad6mie des Sciences et Lettres de Montpellier.” 
Section des Sciences. Tomes vii, viii: from the Academy. 

“ Bulletin de I’Academie Royale des Sciences de Belgique, 1874- 
1875-1876 : ” from the Academy. 

“ Aniiuaire de TAcad^mie Royale des Sciences de Belgique, 1875- 
1876 : ” from the Academy. 
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“Bulletin de la Society Industrielle et Agricole d*Angers et du 
Departement de Maine et Loire, 1875.’* ler Trimestre: 

from the Society. 

“Memorie del] Accademia delle Scienze dell’ Institute di Bologna.” 
Sene 3. Tomi iii, iv: from the Academy. 

“ Rendiconti delle Sessioni della stessa Accademia, 1873-74: ” 

from the Academy. 

“ Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wisscnschaften.” 
34.ter Band : from the Academy. 

“ Sitzungsberichte derselben,” 1874. Zweite Abfcheilung, Nos. 8—10. 
1875; Zweite Abtheilung, Nos. 1—5. 

“ Abhandlungen der Koniglich-Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. 12-ter Band. Erste Abtheilung. 1875: 

from the Academy. 

“ Jenaische ZeitschriftfiirNaturwissenschaft.” 12-ter Band. Supple¬ 
ment : from the Editor. 

“ Muster-Zeitung, Zeitscbrift fiir Fiirberei, Druckerei, Bleicherei, 
u. s. w. No. 39 (1875) : from the Editor. 

“ Verluind lull gen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Basel.” 
6-ter Theil. 2-ter Heft (1875) ; from the Society. 

“ Verhandlungen der Physikal-Medicinischen Gesellschaft zu Wurz¬ 
burg.” 9-ter Band. 1 und 2 Heft: from the Society. 

“ Mandblaad voer Naturwetonschappen, 1875-76 

fi’om the Philosophical Society of Amsterdam. 
“ Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Viderskabemes Selskabs.” 
Forhandlinger, og dos Medlemniers Arbeeten: 

from the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences. 

The following books have been presented by Arthur Vacher, 
Esq. :— 

“The Chemical Catechism; ” by Samuel Parkes. 12th edition. 
“A System of Theoretical and Practical Chemistry:” by F. Accum. 
“The First Principles of Chemictil Philosophy:” by J. P. Cooke, 
Jun. 

“ Practical Pharmacy : ” by F. Mohr and Th. Redwood. 
“Muspratt’s Chemistry.” 

“ The Natural Laws of Husbandry:” by Justus von Liebig. 

“ Jacquemin’s Chemistry : ” Irtinshated from the German. 

“A Manual of Chemical Physiology:” by J. L. W. Thudichum. 

“ The Pathology of the Urine: ” by J. L. W. Thudichum. 

“ Nicholson’s Dictionary of Chemistry.” 2 vols. 4to. 1795. 

“A Series of Metric Tables: ” by C. H. Darling. 

“Handbook of Organic Analysis; ” by Justus Liebig: edited by 
Dr. Hofmann. 
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“ Chemical Lectures for the Improvement of Art, Trade, and Natural 
Philosophy: by Peter Shaw. 

“ Parkinson’s Chemical Pocket Book, 1807.” 

“ Index to the Literature of Uranium: ” 

by H. Carrington Bolton. 

“Lehrbuch der Organischen Chemie: ” von A. Butlerow. 

“ Anleitung zur Chemischen Analyse : ” von P. Beilstein. 

‘‘ Erstes Supplement zu Rammclsberg’s Handworterbuch des 
Chemischen Theils der Mineralogie.” 

“ Des Herrn Sage Cliemische Untersuchung verschiedener Mine- 
ralien.” 

“Dio Richtigkeit der Verwandlung der Metalle, u. s. w.von 
Herrn von M-. Leipzig, 1783, 

“Wilhelm Freiherr von Schrddern.” Fiirstliche Schatz-und 
Rent-Kammcr; nebst cinem Tractat vom Goldmachen, wie auch vom 
Ministrissimo, oder Ober-Staats-Bedienten. 8vo. Leipzig und Kdnigs- 
berg. 1744. 

“ Mineral Analyse in Beispielon: ” von P. Wohler. 

“ Lehrbnch der Chemischen Metallurgie : ” von C. F. Rammels- 
berg. 

“Analyse des Hams: ” von C. Neubauer und J. Vogel. 

“ Handbuch dor Analytischeii Chemie:” von F. L. Sonnen- 
schein. 

“ Handbuch der Chemisch-analytischen Titrirmethode: von F. 
Mohr. 

“ Handbuch der Chemisclien Analyse : ” von A. Duf los. 

“Leitfaden fiir die Qualitative Cliemische Analyse anorganischer 
Korper : ” von E. Stadeler. 

“ Titririucthode als Selbststiindige Quantitative Analyse: ” von 
E. Fleischer. 

“ Die Bieruntersuchung: ” von A. Vogel. 

“ De I’Acier et sa Fabrication : ” par L. Gruner. 

“ Examen du Precede Heaton: ” par L. Gruner. 

“ Manuel de Ghiinie: ” par F. M. Riffault. 

“Chimie Photographique : ” par Barrcswil et Davanne. 

“Alchimia.” (1573.) 

“ Pharmacologia Empirica : ” by W. Harris. 
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Aachen indigo, i, 988. 

Abscess, composition and possible origin 
of the gas from a pysemic, ii, 212. 

Absorbent solutions, simjde apparatus 
for the analysis of gases by, ii, 213. 

Absorbing power of the soil, ii, 114. 

Absorption-spectra of salts of the metals 
of the iron group, and their use in 
analysis, i, 739. 

-of various colouring matters, and 

on the application of the spectroscope 
to the detection of adulterations, i, 
740. 

-of ultramarine, i, 8G4. 

Absorption-spectrum, existence in the 
animal organism of a new substance 
exhibiting the, of blood, ii, .318. 

Acediaminc, base from alphatoluic acid 
corresponding with i, 607. 

Acetanilide, option of dehydrating agents 
on, i, 603. 

-action of n.tric acid on, i, 209. 

-action of nitrous acid on, ii, 205. 

Acetanilide, bromo-, purification of, i, 
400. 

Acetate, fluorcnic, ii, 78. 

Acetates of ammonium, i, 63. 

Acetic acid, pure, manufacture of, from 
pyroligneous acid, i, 989. 

—1 - -Oxidation of, in the cold, in 

liquids, neutral or slightly alkaline, 
containing nitrates and phosphates of 
potassium and sodium, i, 367. 

-oxidation of, and reduction of 

nitric acid, with production of alco¬ 
hol, by the influence of certain niicro- 
zymes, ii, 540. 

Acetic acid, chlorohromo-, i, 373. 

Acetic acid, dehydr-, derivatives of, ii, 

606 . 

Acetic noid, monochloro-, and its deriva¬ 
tives, action of ammonia and aniline 
on, i, 372. 

Acetic acid, monochlor-, action of some 
metallic bases on, ii, 898. 

A< etic acids, chloro-, action of PHa on, 
i, 373. 


Acetic anhydride, action of, on the cin¬ 
chona alkaloids, i, 655. 

-action of, on coniferin and 

some of its derivatives, i, 77. ^ 

- - action of, on cotamine, i, 

170 . 

-action of, on hydrocotarnine, 

i, d70. 

--action of, on narcotine, i, 

170. 

-action of, on opium bases, i, 

652. 

- - action of, on strychnine, i, 

655. 

Acetic ethers, derivatives of, i, 367. 

Aeetic and alcoholic formoiitatioii of the 
fruits, flowers and leaves of certain 
plants, ii, 649. 

Acetic and quinic acids, double salt of, 

ii, 415. 

Acoto-aeotato and othyl-accto-acctate, 
othylic, action of chlorine on, i, 370. 

Aeeto-acctic acid, new ether of, ii, 505. 

Aceto-allylacctatc, ethyl ic, i, 368. 

Accto-bonzylacclate, etliylie, i, 369. 

Aceto- (metliylene) guauainiiic, products 
of decomposition of, ii, 188. 

Acetomalonate, othylic, i, 368. 

Aceiomethylacctate and acetomethyl- 
elhylacetate, ethylic, i, 369. 

Acetonarnine, regeneration of di-, from 
tri-, and formation of a fifth acetone 
base, ii, 292. 

Acetone, action of chlorine on, i, 657. 

--condeusatiou-products of, i, 895. 

-chloro-derivatives of, i, 537. 

Acetoue-basc, formation of a fifth, ii, 
292. 

Acetosuccinates, el hylic, i, 367. 

Acetotoluidide, monoclilor-, i, 372. 

Aceto vanillic acid, i, 78. 

Acetovanillin acetate, i, 78. 
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sulphide, i, 696. 

Acetyl cyanide, i, 570. 
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Acetylated base from quinine, i, 657. 

Acetylated bases from ciiiohouine and 
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thermic researches on, i, 615. 

Acetylpersulphocyanic acid, u, 292. 

Acetylvalerio ether, deriyatives of, ii, 
606. 

Acetyl- and nitre- deriyatives of alizarin, 
ii, 678. 

Acid, estimation of, in fatty oils:—^Vo¬ 
lumetric and areometric method, i, 
769. 

Acid, a new, pre-existing in fresh mare’s 
milk, i, 901. 

Acid r^ioles, sulphocyanates of, i, 670. 

Acid solution, examination of, from the 
oyerflow of the vacuum apparatus of 
a beet-sugar manufactory, i, 135. 

Acidimetry, use of hssmatoxylin as an 
indicator in, i, -740. 

Acids, action of halogen^ on tellurous 
oxide, ii, 606. 

-action of, on nitrated fatty bodies, 

i, 903. 

- action of the organic, and their 

anhydrides, on the natural alkaloids, 
Part V, i, 652. 

- part played by, in dyeing with 

madder colours, and their artificial ! 
substitutes, i, 818. 

-elimination of, through the kidneys, 

ii, 647. 

- anhydrous, of the fatty and aro¬ 
matic series, formation of, by the ac¬ 
tion of phosphoric anhydride on the 
corresponding acids, i, 899. 

-fatty, hydrocarbon formed by dis¬ 
tilling crude, with superheated steam, 

i, 363. 

—— haloid, thermic researches on the 
ethers of, i, 676. 

- . metallic, ferrocyanogen-compounds 

of the, ii, 508. 

- monobasic, action of PCI 5 on 

amides of, i, 604. 

Acids, mineral, detection of, by means of 
colchicine, ii, 324. 

— -— organic, amidines of monobasic, 

ii, 96. 

-^— relation of, to anhydrides, i, 

898. 

- - polybasic, synthesis of, by means 

of salicylic acid and carbon dioxide, 
ii, 521. 

Acids and salts, influence of, on the in¬ 
version of cane-sugar, ii, 397. 

— and salts in solution, researches on 
the constitution of, i, 513. 

Aconitio acid, action of hypochlorous 
acid on, i, 375. 

' Acrolein bromide, oxidation-products of, 
ii, 64. 

Acrylic acid, conversion of, into lactic 
acid, i, 63. 
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Additive reactions, cSreot laiks which 
regulate, i, 388. " 

Adipocere, ii, 110 . 

Admission fee, raising of, from £% to 
£4, i, 639: 

Adulterations, application of the spec¬ 
troscope to the detection of, i, 740. 
AfRnities, measurement of, between the 
liquids of organised bodies by means 
of electro-motiye bodies, i, 511. 
Affinities of two solutions measured by 
the electro-motor force which they 
generate, i, 833. 

Agaric (larch), resin of, i, 612. 

-white, examination of, i, 431. 

Agates and flintSj certain alterations of, 

i, 526. 

Agricultural materials, analysis of, i, 
956. 

Agriculture, composition of phosphatic 
minerals used in, i, 200 . 

-use of ginese in, i, 879. 

Air, composition of atmospheric, at 
different heights, ii, 181. 

-dr 3 ring of, ii, 379. 

- influence of compressed, on fer¬ 
mentation, i, 93. 

-ozone in atmospheric, ii, 171. 

-process for cooling large quantities 

of, by contact with a cooled liquid, i, 
335. 

-new property of, i, 186. 

- saturation of, with water vapour, 

ii, 379. 

Air of the Libyan Desert, amount of 
carbonic anhydride in the, i, 891. 

Air of sea-coast places, carbon dioxide 
in, i, 679. 

Air in the soil and in dwelling-liouses, 

! composition of, ii, 213. 

Air and arable land, interchange of 
ammonia between, ii, 319. 

Air and water, i, 354. 

Air-thermoineter, ii, 168. 

Alabaster, calcareous, from Mexico, ii, 
386. 

j Albumin, blood- and egg-, ii, 228. 

-contributions to the theory of the 

decomposition of, in the animal body, 
ii, 211 . 

I -detection of, in urine, i, 445. 

-dialysed, i, 7l9. 

- effect of, on the solubility of tri- 

calcic phosphate in the blood, i, 280. 

-- quantitative estimation of, in blood- 

serum and milk, ii, 666 . 

-regeneration of spent, by means of 

pepsin, ii, 229. 

- on the relation of acid, to alkali 

albuminate, ii, 816. 

-relation of oxygen to the splitting 

up of, i, 948. 
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Albumin, dialjsed, optical and chemical 
behaviour of, ii, 817. 

Albumin, egg- and serum-, and their 
compounds, ii, 208. 

Albumin, solid (with 15 p. c. hygro¬ 
scopic water), in white of egg solu¬ 
tions at 17‘5° 0., ii, 229. 

Albumin and its compounds, i, 718« 
Albumin and nitrogen, amount of, in 
milk, ii, 216. 

Albumin and nitrogen, amounts of, in 
the milk of women and of cows, i, 
90. 

Albuminate, alkali, relation of acid al¬ 
bumin to, ii, 316. 

Albuminoids, i, 718. 

- - constitution of, i, 716, 717. 

-estimation of nitrogen in, ii, 216. 

r—- influence of light on the formation 
of decomposition-products of, in the 
germination of the pumpkin, i, 415. 

-optical and chemical behaviour of 

certain, especially dialysed albumin, 
ii, 317. 

--reactions of animal and vegetable, 

ii, 644. 

-and their products of alteration, 

influence of, on the reduction of the 
cupro-potassic reagent, i, 762. 
Alcohol, attempts to prepare a secon¬ 
dary, from the radicles ethyl and 
allyl, i, 648. 

-occurrence of, in the organism, i, 

405. 

— remarkable case of the reduction of 
nitric acid and oxidation of acetic 
acid, with production of, by the 
influence of certain microzymes, ii, 
540. 

-secondary hexyl, i, 694. 

- — synthesis of a non-saturated ter¬ 
tiary, of the series CnHgn - j.OH, i, 694, 
-synthesis of a non-saturated ter¬ 
tiary, of the series C„H 2 n- 3 . 0 H, i, 
695. 

Alcohol and it« horaologues, decomposi¬ 
tion of, by aluminium and its halogen 
compounds, i, 158. 

Alcoholic ammonia, action of, on sub¬ 
stituted ureas, ii, 291. 

Alcoholic ferment, intracellular genera¬ 
tion of the, ii, 542. 

Alcoholic fermentation, apparent occur¬ 
rence of trimethylcarbinol as a pro¬ 
duct of, i, 643. 

Alcoholic ferments, difiusion of the 
germs of, ii, 641. 

Alcoholic and acetic fermentation of the 
fruits, flowers, and leaves of certain 
plants, ii, 649. 

Alcoholic series, sehates of the, i, 314. 
Alcoholometry, new method of, ii, 661. 


Alcohol-radMes, action of chbridcs of,* 
on primary and secondary monamines, 
i, 263. 

Alcohols, action of monobydrated sul¬ 
phuric acid on, ii, 69. 

-some compounds of antimony pen- 

tachloride with, ii, 463. 

-poisonous action of, ii, 588. 

- synthesis of, by means of chlorin- 

' ated ethers, i, 59. 

-thermic researches on the forma¬ 
tion of, i, 674. 

-transformation of olefines into the 

corresponding, ii, 396. 

Alcohols accompanying ethyl alcohol, i, 
364. 

Alcohols, polyatomic, source of carbon 
monoxide characteristic of, ii, 58. 
Alcohols produced by fermentation, 
toxic properties of, i, 92. 

Aldehyde, action of zinc-ethyl on, ii, 
396. 

- additive products of, i, 894, ii, 

285. 

-formation of, from derivatives of 

benzene, ii, 184. 

-products of the action of chlorine 

and bromine on, i, 548. 

-recovery of, in the manufacture of 

sugar of lead, ii, 228. 

-thermo-chemistry of, i, 869. 

Aldehydes, new mode of formation of 
aromatic, ii, 82. 

Aldehydes and ketones, retort for pre¬ 
paring, by the distillation of calcium 
salts, ii, 395. 

Aldol, ii, 65. 

-polymeric modification of, ii, 621. 

Aleurites trlloha^ oil from the kernel of, 
i, 98. 

Alga?, fresh-water, iodine in, i, 876. 
Alimentary substances, preservation of, 

i, 824. 

Alizarin, moans of protecting, from the 
action of iron, ii, 234. 

- reaction for distinguishing, from 

extract-red, ii, 328. 

-rea(;tion of, with nitrous acid, ii, 

84. 

-new synthesis of, ii, 518. 

- use of artificial, in Turkey-red 

dyeing, i, 459. 

- new method of dyeing with artifi¬ 
cial, ii, 234. 

Alizarin and oxyanthraquinone, contri¬ 
butions to the knowledge of, i, 249. 
Alizarin, acetyl- and nitro-derivatives of, 

ii, 678. 

Alizarin, amido-, ii, 580. 

Alizarin, nitro-, ii, 619, 579. 

Alizarin, nitro- and amido-, dyeing pro¬ 
perties of, ii, 581. 
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Alkali albuminate, relation of acid albu> 

min to, ii, 316. 

Alkali-metals, determination of tbe, in 
silicates, and in substances not at¬ 
tacked by acids, by means of barium 
hydrate, i, 746. 

Alkali-metals and nitrogen, spectra of, 
in Oeissler’s tubes, i, 863. 

Alkalis, behaviour of chlorosalylic, sali¬ 
cylic and paraoxybenzoie acids to 
melting, i, 252. 

- decomposition of moist and dry 

bicarbonates of the, by heat and re¬ 
duced pressure, ii, 602. 

- can the indirect methods for the 

determination of, be used as a check 
on the direct methods ? ii, 652. 

-estimation of caustic, by means of 

potassium xanthfite, ii, 551. 

-solubility of, in other, ii, 602. 

-use of, in the manufacture of Port¬ 
land cement, and the crumbling or 
disintegration of the latter, i, 967. 
Alkaloid of TlyArasiis Canadensis, addi¬ 
tional examination of the third, i, 
937. 

Alkaloid occurring in the brain and in 
the liver, and in the wild poppy, i, 938. 
Alkaloids, action of hydrogen sulphide 
on, ii, 94. 

-- action of the organic acids and 

their anhydrides on the natural, Part 
VI, i, 652. 

-combinations of several, with iodine, 

i, 404. 

-comparative solubilities of, in the 

crystalline, amorphous and nascent 
states, i, 403. 

• -examination for, in cases of poison¬ 

ing, i, 966. 

• -detection of poisonous, i, 113. 

Alkaloids, cinchona, compounds of sul- 

plmcyanic acid with the more im¬ 
portant, ii, 312. 

-detection of, i, 777. 

-phenol-compounds of the, ii, 

313. 

AllantoYn, formation of, from uric acid 
in Uie animal body, ii, 291. 

-synthesis of, ii, 628. 

Allantoxanic and uroxanic acids, i, 568. 
Alloxan, some ri'actions of, i, 943. 

Alloys, action of the electric current on 
fused, ii, 37. 

- expansion and specific heat of 

fusible, ii, 592. 

Allyl borate, ii, 394. 

Allyl iodide, action of, on potassium 
sulphocyanate, ii, 184. 

Allyl and ethyl, attempts to prepare a 
secondary alcohol from the radicles, 
i, 548. 


m 

Aloes (Barbadoes), aloln from, ii, 64. 

Aloln from Barbadoes aloes, ii, 641. 

Alum, manufacture of, under pressure, 
ii, 226. 

-method of detecting and estimating, 

in bread and flour, i, 109. 

Alum and aluminium sulphate, volume¬ 
tric method of estimating, ii, 827. 

Alum solutions, decomposition of, at 
100 °, i, 682. 

Alumina, interesting formation of, i, 
189. 

Aluminic and ferric phosphates, i, 880. . 

Aluminio ethylate, i, 160. 

Aluminium, action of metallic, upon 
sodium carbonate at a high tempera¬ 
ture, ii, 349. 

-new property of, ii, 46. 

-sulphur compounds of, i, 43. 

-voltaic polarisation of, ii, 267. 

Aluminium and iodine, simultaneous 
action of, upon ether and compound 
ethers, ii, 357. 

Aluminium and magnesium, thermo- 
chemical researches on, i, 32. 

Aluminium nitride, and the action of 
metallic aluminium upon sodium 
carbonate at a high temperature, ii, 
349. 

Aluminium salts, weathering of, and 
their influence on vegetation, ii, 539. 

Aluminium sulphate and alum, volu¬ 
metric method of estimating, ii, 327. 

Aluminous ores of manganese, constitu¬ 
tion of, ii, 175. 

Amalgams, i, 522 ; ii, 383. 

- action of the electric current on 

fused, ii, 37. 

Amarine, nitroso-, i, 269. 

Amesite, ii, 610. 

Ameth} st from Oberstein, ii, 489. 

Amidated derivatives of Ijydroxylamine, 
cinnamhydroxamic, and dicinnamhy- 
droxamic acids, i, 272. 

Amides, action of cyanogen iodide on, 
ii, 310. 

Amides of cliloral, ii, 66. 

Amides of diazobenzene, i, 273. 

Amides of the haloid acids, thermic 
researches on the, i, 675. 

Amides, substituted, of monobasic acids, 
action of PCI5 on, i, 604. 

Amides of sulpho-acids, action of phos¬ 
phorus peiitachloride on, ii, 97. 

Amidines, i, 605. 

Amidines of monobasic organic acids, ii, 
95. 

Amido-acids, substitution, i, 698. 

Ainido-benzenesulphonic acids, constitu¬ 
tion of the three, i, 931. 

Amidobenzenesulphonic acids and deri¬ 
vatives, i, 81. 
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Amidolm>inobenz^e8i]3]^oiuo aoidi i, 

929. 

Amido-compounds, conversion of, into 
brominated compounds, i, 890. 

Amido-cumic acids, existence erf two 
isomeric, i, 595. 

Amidonitrobenzenesulpbonic acid, i, 
929. 

Amidophenol, ortho-, action of carbon 
bisulphide on, ii, 204. 

Amido- and diazophosphenylic acids, ii, 
203. 

Amines, action of bleaching powder on, 

i, 913. 

--addition-products of aromatic, and 

on a new method of preparing chlori¬ 
nated anilines, i, 264. 

Amines, di-, derivatives of, i, 933. 

Amines, mono-, action of alcoholic chlo¬ 
rides on primary and secondary, i, 
263. 

Vmines, metallic, behaviour of, i, 841. 

Vmines, secondary mono-, formed by 
the action of liquid toluidine on ani¬ 
line hydrochloride, ii, 98. 

Ammelide and melanurcnic acid, i, 878. 

Ammonia, action of alcoholic, on methyl 
oxalate, i, 698. 

-action of alcoholic, on substituted 

ureas, ii, 291. 

-action of, on chloracetylbenzene, ii, 

297, 407. 

--action of, on rosaniline, ii, 100. 

— action of, on sulphur, i, 648. 

•-a constant contaminant of sulphuric 

acid, i, 879.' 

- estimation of free and albumin¬ 
oid, yielded by the stagnant waters 
of the Dublin streets, as compared 
with the quantities of those substances 
obtained from the Liffey water after 
receiving the sewage, ii, 826. 

.. exchsnges of, between natural 

waters and the atmosphere, i, 518, 

ii, 44, 172. 

-exchanges of, between soil, air and 

water, i, 95. 

-influence of, on snake-bites, i, 724. 

-- interchange of, between air and 

arable land, ii, 319. 

—— contained in natural waters, dis¬ 
appearance of, ii, 650. 

..I — contained in the sea-water and 
salt marshes around Montpellier, i, 
356. 

Ammonia gas, absorption of, by calcium 
sulphate, ii, 172. 

Ammonia solution, strength of, ii, 477. 

Ammonia and aniline, action of, on 
monocliloracetic acid and its deriva¬ 
tives, i, 372. 

Ammonia and nitrates, quantities of, in 


the water of the Seme taken on the 
18th of March, 1876, ii, 181. 

Ammonia and nitrogen in beetroots, i, 
420. 

Ammonia and the oxygen of the air, 
continuous formation of nitric acid 
from, i, 878. 

Ammonium acetate, behaviour of some 
sparingly soluble lead salts to, with 
some meoretioal views respecting 
double salts, i, 190. 

Ammonium acetates, i, 68. 

Ammonium compounds, ii, 629. 

-constitution of, i, 381. 

Ammonium nitrate, thermic effect pro¬ 
duced by dissolving, in water, and its 
value for freezing mixtures, ii, 40. 

Ammonium salts, behaviour of, to bone- 
black, i, 803. 

-decomposition of, in aqueous 

solution, i, 680. 

- physiological actions of, i, 

723. 

Ammonium sulphite, action of, on nitro¬ 
benzene, i, 891. 

Ammonium sulphocyanate, decomposi¬ 
tion of, at a high temperature, i, 
571. 

Ammonium and mercury sulphocyanate, 
i, 910. 

Ammonium and silver sulphocyanate, i, 
910. 

Amyl-alcohol, dextrogyrate, critical ob¬ 
servations on, ii, 64. 

Amyl-alcohol, isomerism of the amyl- 
enes from fermentation, i, 545. 

Amyl-alcohols from amylene and sul¬ 
phuric acid, i, 544. 

Amyl glycol and amylene dibromide 
from diethyl carbinol, i, 547. 

Amyl sebate, i, 320. 

Amyl-hydrogen sebate, i, 323. 

Amylaceous foods, comparative analyses 
of gluten biscuit and certain, i, 765. 

Amylaceous substances, saccharification 
of, i, 365. 

Amylene and sulphuric acid, amyl-alco- 
hols from, i, 544. 

.. polymerisation of, i, 894. 

Amylene dibromide and amyl glycol 
from diethyl carbinol, i, 647. 

Amylene-guanamino, ii, 191. 

Amylenes, from fermentation amyl alco¬ 
hol, isomerism of the, i, 545. 

Amyrin, ii, 422. 

-the principal constituent of elemi- 

resin, ii, 422. 

Analytical notes, i, 966. 

Anatase crystals, new development of, 
from Cavradi (in the Tavetsch), i, 
886 . 

Andesite and microline felspar, ii, 611. 
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Andrewsite, locality and mode of occur¬ 
rence of, i, 581. 

Anethol, derivatives of, i, 706. 

-new derivatives of, i, 246, 

— the products of reduction and the 
composition of, ii, 79. 

Angelic acid, dibromide of, ii, 70. 
Angelica root, chemical constituents of, 
i, 939. 

Anglesite, i, 52. 

Anhydrides, action of, on guanidine and 
its derivatives, i, 400. 

- intermediate formation of, in 

chemical reactions, i, 559. 

Anhydrides of the fatty and aromatic 
series, formation of, by the action of 
phosphoric anhydride on the corre¬ 
sponding acids, i, 899. 

Anhydrides of the organic acids, action 
of, on the natural alkaloids, Part Y, i, 
652. 

Anhydrides, organic, relation of acids to, 

i, 898. 

Anilide, orthonitracet-, ii, 309. 

Aniline, action of, on chloral and on 
chloral hydrate, ii, 637. 

-action of, on ethyl aceto-acetate, 

ii, 505. 

-action of on nitrobenzene, i, 606. 

- action of sulphur chloride on, i, 

602. 

-dilBoulty of i)urilying, i, 934. 

-electrolysis of, ii, 308. 

-tests for, i, 966. 

Aniline and ammonia, action of, on 
monochloracetic acid and its deriva¬ 
tives, i, 372. 

Aniline hydrochloride, secondary mona¬ 
mines formed by the action of liquid 
toluidine on, ii, 98. 

Aniline-black, i, 816, ii, 310. 

-combinations of, with other colours 

on cotton, i, 816. 

-composition of, ii, 639. 

-electrolytic, i, 815. 

-formation of, i, 936. 

- formation of, by electrolysis, i, 

266. 

— formation of, by vanadium-salts, 
and its theory, i, 814. 

-synthesis of, i, 817. 

-use of vanadium in the prepara¬ 
tion of, ii, 678. 

- theory of the formation of, ii, 

811. 

Aniline-brown obtained by the action of 
nitric acid on a-phenylene-diamine, 
ii, 520. 

Aniline, dichloronitro-, i, 935. 

Aniline, dichlor- and trichlor-, i, 512. 
Aniline, dimethyl-, action of phosphorus 
trichloride on, ii, 417. 


Aniline, methyl-, manufiacture of, i, 986. 
Aniline, nitrosodimethyl, action of aro¬ 
matic bases on, i, 268. 

Aniline-tailings, new base from, i, 266. 
Aniline, tribromo-, conversion of, into 
tetrabromobenzene, i, 390. 

Anilines, bromo-, i, 209, 212. 

Anilines, chlorinated, new method of 
preparing, i, 264. 

Anilines, chloronitro-, ii, 308. 

Anilines, nitro-, i, 209. 

Animal albuminoids, reactions of, ii, 644. 
Animal body, contributions to the theory 
of the decomposition of albumin in 
the, ii, 211. 

-formation of allanto’in from 

uric acid in the, ii, 291. 

-influence of the eye upon tis¬ 
sue change in the, ii, 107. 

Animal fluids, proof of the presence of 
carbamic acid in, ii, 318. 

Animal matters, complete separation of 
arsenic from, i, 110. 

Animal organism, behaviour of sub¬ 
stances containing sulphur in the, i, 
949. 

-conversion of salicylic into 

salicyluric acid in the, i, 950. 

-existence of a new substance 

in the, exhibiting the absorption- 
spectrum of blood, ii, 318. 

-some unorganised ferments of 

the, ii, 648. 

Animal substances, action of ozone on, 
i, 724. 

-decomposition of atropine in 

contact with putrefying, ii, 101. 

- -some reactions of nitrogenous, 

i, 943. 

Animal and vegetable fibre, behaviour 
of, during the carbonisation of wool 
and cloth, ii, 563. 

Animals, artificial suspension of glyco- 
gencsis in living, i, 949. 

- influence of carbonic acid on the 

respiration of, ii, 318. 

- - sugar-formation in certain marine, 

i, 949. 

Anisic camphor, i, 246. 

Anniversary meeting, March 30,1876, 

i, 617. 

Anthracene, action of iodine and mer¬ 
curic oxide on, ii, 80. 

-estimation of, in coal-tar, ii, 553. 

Anthraflavic acid and iso-anthrafiavic 
acid, ii, 88. 

-new acid isomeric with, i, 591. 

Anthraflavone, ii, 636. 

Anthrafiavone and anthraxanthio acid, 

ii, 517. 

Anthraflavone, nitro-derivatives of, i, 
584. 
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Anthraflavone, tetranitro-t ij 584. 
Anthrapurpurin, formation of, i, 861. 
Anthrapurpurin and flaTopurpnrin, ii, 
298, 

Anthraqtiinone dioxy-, formation of, from 
purpurin, i, 248. 

Anthraquinone, electrolysis of, ii, 308. 
Antbraxanthic acid, ii, 300. 
Anthraxanthic acid and anthraflarone, 
ii, 617. 

Antimony, action of sulpbnric and hy¬ 
drochloric acids on alloys of lead and, 
i, 45. 

— determination of, i, 748. 

-from Nova Scotia, ii, 55. 

--occluded hydrogen in so-called ex¬ 
plosive, i, 48. 

- - ■ separation of tin from arsenic and, 

i, 748. 

-iodides of, i, 328. 

Antimony oxyiodide, i, 330. 

Antimony pontachloride, action of, on 
some organic compounds, ii, 282. 

. . — — compounds of, with alcoliols 

and with ether, ii, 463. 

Antimony pentachloride etliyl-alcohol- 
ate, ii, 463. 

Antimony pentachloride methyl-aloohol- 
ate, ii, 465. 

Antimony trichloride and benzene, ii, 

30. 

Antimony trichloride and naphthalene, 

ii, 31. 

Antimony trichloride and toluene, ii, 

31. 

Antimony and bismuth trichlorides, de¬ 
composition of, i, 192. 

Antiseptic action of salicylic and benzoic 
acids on beer-worts and urine, i, 959. 
Apatite, occurrence of, in Norway, ii, 
61. 

Apatite from Untersulzhach, ii, 53. 
Apiin, ii, 533. 

Apomorphine, i, 274., 

Apparatin, i, 136. 

Arbutin, i, 78, ii, 198. 

Arbutin, nitro-, i, 80. 

Archil extract and archil dough, pre¬ 
parations of, ii, 451. 

Argentic sulphide, electric and chemical 
deportment of, ii, 605. 

Argentous chloride, i, 43. 

Aricine and allied substances, ii, 316. 
Aromatic acids, arrest of fermentation 
by salicylic acid and ether, i, 101. 
Aromatic arsenic-compounds, i, 610. 
Aromatic bases, action of, on nitroso- 
phenol and nitrosodiniethylaniline, i, 
268. 

Aromatic compounds which prevent the 
precipitation of cupric hydrate by 
alkalis, ii, 76. 


.4romatio compounds, reduction of, by 
phosphorus and hydriodio acid, i, 70. 

Aromatic hydrazin-compounds, ii, 627. 

Aromatic phosphorus compounds, i, 274. 

Aromatic series, formation of the anhy¬ 
drous acids of the, by the action of 
phosphoric anhydride on the corre¬ 
sponding acids, i, 899. 

Aromatic substances, action of bromine 
on, ii, 511. 

— -action of chlorine on, ii, 611. 

— -containing 6 atoms of carbon, 

isomerism amongst tbe, i, 204. 

Aromatic sulpho-acids, i, 928. 

Arsenate of sodium, i, 45. 

Arsenates and phosphates of barium and 
lead, action of nitric acid on, i, 619. 

Arsenic, action of, in feeding, and on 
nitrogen changes, i, 948. 

-detection of, in cases of poisoning, 

i, 754. 

-detection of, in salts of the alkalis 

or alkaline earths used in pharmacy, 
i, 110. 

-determination of very small quan¬ 
tities of, in mineral and organic sub¬ 
stances, ii, 114. 

- estimation of, as magnesium-am¬ 
monium arsenate and as magnesium 
pyro-arsenate, i, 756. 

—- localisation of, in the tissues of 
poisoned animals, i, 92. 

-removal of, from sulphuric acid, i, 

517, ii; 48, 122. 

-complete separation of, from ani¬ 
mal matters and its estimation in 
various tissues, i, 110. 

- separation of tin from antimony 

and, i, 748. 

Arsenic and fuchsiue, detection and esti¬ 
mation of, in winrs which liave been 
artificially coloured with fuchsiue, ii, 
667. 

Arsenic, iron, and sodium, analysis of 
the springs containing, in the Sincb- 
trathal of the Unterengadin, i, 362. 

Arsenic compounds, i, 681. 

-aromatic, i, 610. 

-a ready means of detecting, i, 

754. 

Arsenic iodide, i, 191. 

Arsenic sulphides and their compounds, 
i, 343, ii, 480. 

Arsenic trisulphide, ii, 480. 

Arsonious acid, sulph-, salts of, ii, 481. 

Arsenites, sulph-, ii, 482. 

Arscnphenyl chloride, i, 610. 

Arsine, action of, on sulphur, i, 648. 

Asparagine, destruction of the rotatory 
power of, ii, 215. 

Asparagine in the sugar-liquors from 
beets and canes: its influence on the 
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BaocHaruiietric determination; de¬ 
struction of the rotatory power of the 
asparagine : method of determination, 
ii, 215. 

Aspartic acid, a product of the artificial 
digestion of gluten by the pancreatic 
gland, i, 724. 

Assaying, employment of electro-metal¬ 
lurgy in, ii, 115. 

-use of bromine in, i, 741, ii, 214. 

Astringent principles, volumetric estima¬ 
tion of, ii, 117. 

Astringents, power of glycerin to di¬ 
minish the activity of, i, 411. 

Atmosphere, carbonic acid in the, ii, 68. 

— contamination of the, by trades and 
factories, ii, 218. 

Atmosphere and natural waters, ex¬ 
changes of ammonia between, i, 518, 
ii, 172. 

Atomic constitution of bodies, ii, 472. 

Atomic volume, magnitude of the, and 
the specific gravity of organic com¬ 
pounds, ii, 496. 

Atoifiic weights of caesium and rubi¬ 
dium, detorrainatiou of the, ii, 272. 

Atoms, isolated, comparable with mate¬ 
rial points, remarks on the actual 
existence of matter formed of, ii, 471. 

Atoms, researches on transposition of, 
ii, 182. 

Atropine, decomposition of, in contact 
with putrefying animal substances, ii, 

101 . 

-detection of, i, 778. 

Augite, chemical composition of the 
yellow', from Vesuvius, ii, 53. 

Aurantiin and murrayin, ii, 421. 

Aurin, analysis of, by means of platinum, 

i, 662 

Autoclaves, saponification of neutral 
fats in, ii, 451. 

Azobenzene, nitropropyl-, formation of, 

ii, 93. 

Azo-compounds, formation of, ii, 415. 

Azo-coTniX)und8, mixed, i, 84, ii, 93, 94, 

Azonitroetliylphenyl, i, 84. 

Azopheiiol, i, 580. 

Azotometry, i, 740. 


B. 

Bacteria, formation of nitrites by , i, 189, 
- - putrefaction induced by, in pre¬ 
sence of alkaline nitrates, i, 413. 

■-reduction of nitrates by, ii, 660. 

Balance-sheet (1875—1876), i, 640. 


Balsam of Liquidcmlar styraciflMa^ i, 
611. 

Bancoul nuts, i, 97. 

BapJda nitida (barwood), educts from 
ii, 582. 

Bapbic acid, ii, 583. 

Bapbiin, ii, 682. 

Baphinitin, ii, 584. 

Baphinitone, ii, 685. 

Barium and lead, phosphates and arse¬ 
nates of, action of nitric acid on, i, 
619. 

Barium dioxide and oxygenated water, 
thermic formation of, i, 183. 

Barium hydrate as an absorbent of car¬ 
bon dioxide, i, 959. 

Barium hydrate, determination of alkali- 
metals in silicates and in substances 
not attacked by acids by means of, i, 
746. 

Barium pyroracemate, decomposition of, 
by boiling with water, i, 566. 

Barium oxalate, removal of gypsum from 
water by means of, ii, 217. 

Barium, strontium, and calcium, vola¬ 
tility of, ii, 354. 

Barley, division of the nitrogen of, 
among the products of brewing, ii, 345. 

Barwood {Baphia nitida)^ educts firom, 
ii, 582. 

Baryta in furnace dust, i, 796. 

Baryt^grccn, i, 128. 

Baryta-mica from the Habachtlial in 
Salzburg, i, 53. 

Bastite, ii, 610. 

Beech wax, i, 615. 

Beer, analysis of, i, 768. 

- detection of adulterations in, i, 

767. 

Beer-worts, antiseptic action of salicylic 
and benzoic acids on, i, 959. 

Beetroots, nitrogen and ammonia in, i, 
420. 

Beets, influence of the asparagine con¬ 
tained in the sugar-liquors from canes 
aud, on the saccharimetric determina¬ 
tions, ii, 215. 

Beet-sugar manufactory, examination of 
an acid solution from the overflow of 
the vacuum apparatus of a, i, 185. 

Beet-sugar, researches on (second year)| 
i, 965. 

Benzaldchyde, paraoxy-, ii, 296. 

Benzaraide, di-, li, 417. 

Benzamide, diethyl- and dimethyl-, ii, 
418. 

Benzanilide and other compounds, de¬ 
rivatives of, ii, 809. 

Benzanilide, metamido-, ii, 309. 

Benzanilide, metanitro-, ii, 309. 

Benzene, brominated derivatives of, i, 
389. 
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Benzene^ coustitution of, i, 383, 401. 

—- constitution of the di-derivatiTeB 
of, i, 232. 

- constitution of some substituted 

derivatives of, i, 380. 

-formation of aldehyde from deriva¬ 
tives of, ii, 184. 

-influence exercised by the nature 

of the displacing groups in the con¬ 
version of mono-derivatives of, into 
di-derivatives, i, 230. 

-influence of substituted.radicles in, 

on the introduction of new groups, i, 
386. 

-occurrence pf, in rosin light oils, 

ii, 29. 

-reaction of, with antimony trichlo¬ 
ride, ii, 30. 

-reaction of, with tin tetrachloride, 

ii, 31. 

-substitution in, h, 631. 

-substitution-products of, i, 390. 

Benzene, anhydrobenzoyldiamido-, ii, 
309. 

Benzene, ohloracetyl-, action of ammonia 
on, ii, 297, 407. 

Benzene, chloronitro-, i, 391. 

Benzene, diazo-, action of ^potassium 
ferrocyanide, i, 932. 

Benzene, diazo-, amides of, i, 273. 

Benzene, diazobromo-, and nitroetlmne, 
ii, 92. 

Benzene, dibonzoyl- a and |3, derivatives 
of, i, 916. 

Benzene, o- and jS-dibenzyl-, i, 703. 

Benzene, a-dinitrocliloro-, reactions of, 
ii, 405. 

Benzene, dinitroparadichloro-, i, 209. 

Benzene, ethyl-dimethyl, synthesis of 
symmetrical, ii, 406. 

Benzene, metadicyano-, i, 585. 

Benzene, metaparadinitrobromo-, i, 208. 

Benzene, nitro-, action of ammonium 
sulphate on, i, 391. 

Benzene, nitrometachloronitro-, and 
some of its derivatives, ii, 294. 

Benzene, paradicliloro-, i, 81. 

Benzene, phenolbidiazo-, and analogous 
compounds, ii, 415. 

Benzene, tetrabromo-, i, 390. 

Benzene, tetraehloro-, ii, 294. 

Benzene, tribromo-, derivatives of, i, 
389. 

Benzene, trinitro-, ii, 76. 

Beuzone-carbonic acids, conversion of 
benzene sulphonio acids into, i, 394. 

Benzene-derivatives, constitution of, ii, 
510. 

-dependence of the action of 

the N Os-group in flavouring the dis¬ 
placement of Cl, Br, 1, &c., on its 
relative position, i, 240, 


Benzene-disulphonio acid, a new, i, 585. 

Benzene-disulphonio acid, meta-, i, 585, 
ii, 302. 

Benzene-disulphonio acid, metamido-, 
and another benzene-dis^phonic acid, 
ii, 303. 

Benzene-disulphonio acids, preparation 
of, i, 931. 

Beiizene-X)otaBsium, i, 704. 

Benzenes, bromamido-, i, 212. 

Benzenes, bromamidonitro-, i, 209. 

Benzenes, chlorobromo- and chloriodo-, 
i, 216. 

Benzenes, dichloro-, i, 216. 

Benzenes, dichloro-, chlorobromo-, 
chloriodo-, bromiodo-, and di-iodo-, 
mononitro-derivatives of the, i, 217. 

Benzenes, dinitroparadibromo-, and their 
derivatives, ii, 513, 406. 

Benzenes, iodonitro-, i, 211. 

Benzenes, the three isomeric bromiodo-, i, 
215. 

Benzenes, the three isomeric dibromo-, 
i, 212. 

Benzenes, isomeric dinitro-, i, 207. 

Benzenes, the three isomeric tribromo-, 
i, 222. 

Benzenes, nitro-action of aniline on, i, 
606. 

Benzenes, nitroamido-, i, 209. 

Benzenes, nitrodibromo-, i, 216. 

Benzenes, nitrotribromo-, i, 224. 

Benzenes, trimethjl-, of coal-tar oil, and 
their separation, ii, 77. 

Beiizene-sulphonic acid, action of fum¬ 
ing sulphuric acid on, i, 585. 

-derivatives of, ii, 201, 301. 

Benzeuesuiplioiiie acid, amidobromo-, i, 
929. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, amidonitro-, i, 
929. 

Benzenesulphonic aend, amidotetmbro- 
mo-, diazo-corapound of, ii, 305. 

Benzenesulplionic acid, amidotribromo-, 
i, 82. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, chloro-, i, 82. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, dibromo-, i, 81, 
82. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, dibromometa- 
mido-, ii, 304. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, dinitro-, ii, 303. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, mctachloro-, i, 
82, 930. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, metamido-, i, 
82. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, metamido-, ac¬ 
tion of bromine on, ii, 30*1. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, metamido-, ac¬ 
tion of cihlorine on, ii, 304. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, metamido-, and 
bromobenzene-sulphonic acids, ii, 804. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, nitro-, i, 930. . 
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Benzenesulphonic, nitrobromo-, i, 929. 

Benasenesulphonio acid, nitrodibromo-, i, 
81. 

Benzeuesulphonio acid, nitrotetrabro> 
mo-, ii, 305. 

BenzeneBulphouic acid, niirotribromo-, 

i, 82. 

Benzexiesulphonic add, parabromo-, i, 
929. 

Benzenesulphouio add, parachloro-, i, 
980. 

BenzeneBulpbonic acid, paradibromo-, i, 
82. 

Benzenesulphonic acid, pentabromo-, ii, 
305. 

Benzenesulphonie acid, tetrabromo-, ii, 
304. 

Benzenesulphonie acid, tribromo-, i, 82, 

ii, 30L 

Benzeneeulphenic acid, tribromometa- 
inido-, ii, 304. 

Benzenesulphonie add, tribromometa- 
mido-, diazo-compound of, ii, 304. 

Benzenesulphonie acids, constitution of, 
i, 81. 

-conversion of, into benzene- 

carbonic acids, 1 , 394. 

Benzenesulphonie acids, amido-, consti¬ 
tution of the three, i, 931. 

Benzenesulphonie acids, bromo-, ii, 198. 

Benzenesulphonie acids, bromo-, and 
metaiiLido-benzenesulphonie acid, ii, 
804. 

Benzhydroxamic ether, ii, 520. 

^-Benzhydrjlbonzoic anhydride, ii, 413. 

Benzoic acid, action of ethyl nitrate on, 
ill presence of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, ii, 411. 

- - -antiseptic action of, on beer- 

worts and urine, i, 959. 

Benzoic acid, ^-benzyl- and ^-benzhy- 
drylbenzoic anhydride, ii, 413. 

Benzoic acid, dicliloro-, i, 252. 

Benzoic acid, hydroxy-, a new, ii, 85. 

Benzoic acid, orthosulpho-, attempt to 
prepare, i, 258. 

Bonzoic acid, oxethylcarbimidamido-, 
decomposition of, by nitrous acid, ii, 
413. 

Benzoic acid, parachloro-, action of 
sodium-amalgam on, i, 256. 

Benzoic acid, paraiiitro-, a double salt of 
benzoic acid and, i,' 710. 

Benzoic and paranitrobenzoio acids, a 
double salt of, i, 710. 

Benzoic acid, paraoxy-, conversion of 
into salicylic acid, i, 926. ' 

Benzoic acid, parasulpho-, i, 257. I 

Benzoic acids, sulphoparabromo-, ii, 
413. 

Benzoic acids, sulphoparabromo- and 
sulphometabromo-, ii, 202. 
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Benzoic acids, sulphoparachloro-, ii, 
412. 

Benzoic acids, nitro-, ii, 412. 

Benzoic anhydride, /3-benzhydryl-, and 
^-bonzylbenzoic acid, ii, 413. 

Benzoin, action of CSg on, i, 616» 

Benzoins, hydro-, ii, 634. 

Benzophenone derivatives, i, 583. 

Benzophenone disulphotetrachloride, i, 
683. 

Benzophenone disulphodicliloride, i, 
583. 

Benzotoluidines, nitro-, i, 270. 

Benzoyl chloride, action of, on cyana- 
mide and sodium cyanide, ii, 196. 

-action of, on dinitrophenol, 

ii, 298. 

-solid, i, 80. 

Benzoylbenzene, a and ^ di-, derivatives 
of, i, 916. 

Benzyl bromides, bromo-, replacement 
of bromine in the three, ii, 512. 

Benzyl chloride, action of sodium-amal- 
gam on, i, 580. 

Benzyl diselenide, i, 580. 

Benzyl monoselonide, i, 580. 

Benzyl seleniocyanate, i, 581. 

/8-Benzylbenzoic acid, ii, 413. 

Benzyl-compounds of selenium, i, 680. 

Benzyl-compounds, substituted, i, 694, 
704. 

Bcnzyl-derivativos of urea and sul- 
pliurea, i, 601. 

Benzyl (di-) and its derivatives, oxida¬ 
tion of, i, 704. 

Benzyldimethylselenonium tri-iodide, i, 
581. 

Benzylnaphthalene, ii, 407. 

Benzyl, orthobromo-, bromide of, i, 704. 

Benzyl, parabromo-, bromide of, i, 704. 

Benzylselenioiis acid, i, 581. 

Beryllium (glucinum), contributions to 
our knowledge of, ii, 382. 

Bessemer process, i, 794. 

Betaine and lyciiie, identity of, i, 405. 

-new mode of synthesis of, i, 404. 

-occurrence of, in mangold-wurzels, 

i, 420. 

Betaine, trimethyl-a-propio-, i,.698. 

Bile, human, ii, 107. 

Bile and sulphuric acid as a test for glu- 
cosidos, i, 780. 

Bile-pigments, Part V, ii, 210. 

Bile-i)igmontB and biliary acids, detec¬ 
tion of, in the urine, i, 445. 

Bile-pigments, modification of the me¬ 
thod for the detection of, ii, 117. 

Biliary acids and bile-pigments, detec¬ 
tion of, in the urine, i, 445. 

Biliary acids, products of the decompo¬ 
sition of, ii, 533. 

Biliary salts, appeamnee of, in the blood 
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and urine caused by certain forms of 
^isoning) i, 410. 

Biliverdin, some reactions of, ii, 27. 

Biliverdin, hydro-, ii, 28. 

—— - spectral phenomena of the 

alcoholic solution of, ii, 28. 

Biliverdin, monobrominated, ii, 27. 

Binary cbmpounds, formation and de¬ 
composition of, by the dark discharge, 
n, 596. 

Bismuth, attempts to prepare a chloride 
of, containing more chlorine than the 
trichloride, i, 146. 

— electro-deposition of, i, 451. 

-method of estiniating, volumetric- 

ally, i, 483. 

Bismuth and iron salts, ii, 173. 

Bismuth and its pharmaceutical prepa¬ 
rations, i, 451. 

Bismuth compounds, i, 144, ii, 12. 

Bismuth oxybromide, i, 146. 

Bismuth perchlorate, basic, i, 878. 

Bismuth selenide (Freuzelite), i, 53. 

Bismuth tribromide, i, 145. 

- - action of hydrogen on, i, 

145. 

--action of water on, i, 145. 

Bismuth trichloride, i, 144. 

-action of hydrogen on, i, 144. 

Bismuth and antimony trichlorides, de¬ 
composition of, i, 192. 

Bismuthic acid, action of heat upon, i, 
150. 

-attempts to prex>are salts of, 

i, 151. 

-preparation of, i, 149. 

Bismuthiferous tesseral pyrites, i, 133. 

Bisulphide of carbon industry, present 
state of, i, 978. 

Bitter almond oil, solubility of, i, 611. 

Bitter salt (magnesium sulphate), deter¬ 
mination of &lauber’8 salt in, ii, 326. 

Blast-furnace, analysis of white fumes 
from a, near Longwy, ii, 226, 

-use of calcined lime as a flux 

in, i, 791. 

Blast-furnaces, chlorine-compounds in, 
i, 452. 

Bleaching powder, action of, on aminos, 
i, 913. 

— - chemical constitution of, ii, 

604. 

Blood, action of ozone on, ii, 105. 

— — appearance of biliary salts in, 
caused by certain forms of poisoning, 
i, 410. 

——^ cause of the spontaneous coagula¬ 
tion of the, on its issue from the or¬ 
ganism, i, 279. 

-coagulation of the, i, 87. 

— conversion of, into a soluble powder, 
i, 280. 


Blood, effect of albumin on the sdiubility 
of tricalcic phosphate in the, i, 280. 

- existence in the animal organism 

of a new substance exhibiting the ab¬ 
sorption-spectrum of, ii, 318. 

-function and decomposition of fat 

taken in food in the, i, 948. 

-influence of orthophosphorio and, 

metaphosphorio acids on the coagula¬ 
tion of the, i, 725. 

- occurrence of carbamic acid, and 

oxidation of glycocine, leucine, and 
tyrosine in, i, 701. 

— — quantitative estimation of heemo- 
globin in, ii, 216. 

-relation of the coagulation of fibrin 

to the corpuscular elements of the, i, 
945. 

-secretion of acid urine from alka¬ 
line, i, 875. 

-certain transitional forms between 

red and colourless corpuscles in mam¬ 
malian, i, 946. 

Blood-albumin and egg-albumin, ii, 228. 

Blood-corpuscles, isolation of the phos- 
phorised substance contained in, ii,262. 

-a phosphorised substance con¬ 
tained in, ii, 255. 

Blood-fibrin, contribution to the know¬ 
ledge of, i, 944. 

Blood-pigments, spectroscopy of, ii, 646. 

Blood-serum, egg-albumin, and milk, 
further investigations of, by dialysis 
by means of sized paper, i, 87. 

Blood-serum, quantitative estimation of 
albumin in, ii, 666. 

Blood-stains, recognition of, i, 782. 

Blowpipe analysis, ii, 554. 

Blowpipe, self-acting, of simple construc¬ 
tion, i, 517. 

Blovvpipe-stand, i, 37. 

Boiler, a peculiar kind of corrosion of, 
ii, 219. 

Boiler incrustation, Burfit’s composition 
to prevent, i, 134. 

--prevention of, by de Haen’s 

process, i, 460. 

-formation of, ii, 673. 

Boiler incrustations and their prevention, 
ii, 334. 

Boiler-water, do Haen’s process for puri¬ 
fying, i, 799. 

Boilers, effect of condensed water con¬ 
taining grease on, fed with it, and on 
its purification, i, 132. 

Bone-black, behaviour of ammonium 
salts to, i, 803. 

Borate of allyl, ii, 392. 

Borates, alkaline, sol ability of magnesiutn 
carbonate in, i, 189. 

Borax, action of, on fermentation and 
putrefaction, i, 104. 
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Borax, antiseptic properties of, i, 990, ii, 
543. 

Boric acid, i, 38. 

--— estimation of, i, 107. 

— --as a preventative of the fer¬ 

mentation of milk, i, 413. 

Boride of manganese, and the functions 
of manganese in the metallurgy of 
iron, i, 881. 

Borneols and camphors, isomeric, ii, 
79. 

Boron, organic compounds of, ii, 618. 

-pentad character of, ii, 619. 

Boron and silicon, some reactions of the 
chlorides of, ii, 599. 

Boron, silicon and carbon, specific heats 
of, i, 866. 

Brain, alkalofd occurring in, i, 938. 

- - glycero-phosphoric acid and its 

salts as obtained from the pliospho- 
rised constituents ot the, ii, 

Brasiloin, phlorein and haBmatein, i, 
250. 

Brass and bronze articles, method for 
finishing, ii, 227. 

Brass, colouring of, i, 796. 

Bread, formation of ultramarine during 
the incineration of, i, 880. 

Bread and flour, method of detecting 
and estimating alum in, i, 109. 
Bread-making, proijerties of hops as fer¬ 
ment in, in the United States, i, 81J. 
Bi'ewiug, division of the nitrogen of 
barley among the products of, li, 345. 

- - substitutes for malt in, i, 807. 

Broraacetanilidc, purification of, i, 400. 
Bromamidobeuzenes or bromanilines, i, 
212 . 

Bromamidonitrobenzeiies or bromonitr- 
anilinea, i, 209. 

Bromamhnes or bromamidobeuzenes, i, 

212 . 

Bromates, per-, ii, 469. 
Bromethylsulphurea, i, 572. 

Bromide of potassium, Melckebeke’s test 
for, in the iodide, i, 745. 

Bromides, influence of different, on 
emulsion collodion, ii, 232. 

Brominated compounds, conversion of 
aniido-compouiitls into, i, 390. 
Brominated derivatives of benzene, i, 
389. 

Bromine, action of, on aromatic sub¬ 
stances, ii, 511. 

— action of, on ethene cblorbydrate, 
ii, 283. 

— action of, on lactic acid, i, 900. 

-employment of, in analysis, i, 742. 

-estimation of, in organic compounds, 

i, 961. 

--replacement of, in the three bro- 

mobeuzyl bromides, ii, 512. 


Bromine, use of, in hydrometidlurgy, 
assaying and chemical technology, i, 
741; ii, 214. 

— substitution-products, formation of, 
i, 71. 

Bromine and chlorine compounds of the 
oxide of gold, preparation and pro¬ 
perties of, li, 485. 

-new method of substituting, 

in organic compounds, ii, 617. 

-products of the action of, on 

aldehyde, i, 548. 

Bromiodobenzenes, the three isomeric, 
i, 215. 

Bromo-compounds of nitromethane, i, 
901. 

Bromo-dcrivatives of the nitropropanes, 
i, 901. 

Bromobenzenesulpliouic acids, ii, 198. 

^'Broinonaphilialene, ii, 206. 

Bromonitro-compounds, mouo-, i, 901. 

Broinopheuols, constitution of, i, 228. 

BromosulpUurea and chlorosulphurea, 

i, 572. 

Bromotoluenes, the three isomeric, i, 
216. 

Bronze and brass articles, method for 
finishing, ii, 227. 

Brookite crystal from the gold-washings 
of Attiansk, near Miask in the Urals, 

ii, 54. 

Brown iron-ore, occurrence of platinum 
in nodules of, from Mevico, i, 54. 

-of Langenstriegis, minerals 

accompanying the, i, 52. 

Brucine, mercurous nitrate as a test 
for, 1 , 443. 

-a new test for, i, 443. 

Buchu, roseari'hes on, ii, 207. 

Building materials, porosity of some, i, 
900. 

Burfit’s composition to prevent boiler 
incrustation, i, 134. 

Butane, dinitro-, ii, 288. 

-niiro-, tertiary, i, 902. 

Butenes, two isomeric, obfamed by the 
action of zinc cbloriclo on butylic 
alcohol from fermentation, i, 59. 

Butter, rapid mode of detecting the 
adulteration of, with other fats, i, 
764. 

-examination of, i, 716, 765,967. 

Butyl alcohol, butylene bromide and 
butyl glycol from normal, i, 542. 

Butyl glycol and butylene bromide from 
normal butyl alcohol, i, 542. 

Butyls, phenyl-, and phenyl-naphtha¬ 
lene, i, 915. 

Butylene bromide and butyl glycol from 
normal butyl alcohol, i, 542. 

Butylene-guanamine, ii, 190. 

Butylic alcohol, two isomeric butenes 
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obtained by the action of zinc chloride 
on, from fermentation, i, 59. 

Butyric acid, oxidation of, i, 892. 

-remarkable transformation of 

normal, into isobutyric acid, ii, 399. 

-. --trichloro-, ii, 623. 

Butyric fermentation. See Fermenta¬ 
tion. 


c. 

Cadmium, thermochomical researches 
on, i, 673. 

Caesium and rubidium, determination 
of the atomic weights of, ii, 272. 

Caffeine, estimation and solubility of, i, 

779. 

Calamine residues, utilisation of, i, 795. 

Calcic phosphate, tri-, action of sul¬ 
phuric acid on, ii, 172. 

Calcite, i, 52. 

-pseudomorph of, after dolomite, 

ii,488. 

Calcite of Eussia, i, 525. 

Calcium, barium and strontium, vola¬ 
tility of, ii, 354. 

Calcium, new lines in the spectrum of, 
ii, 35. 

Calcium chloride, occurrence of native, 
at Guy’s Cli^Je, Warwickshire, i, 154.. 

-use of, for watering the roads 

of streets and parks, ii, 674. 

Calcium quino-acetate, ii, 637. 

Calcium salts, retort for preparing 
ketones and aldehydes by the distil¬ 
lation of, ii, 395. 

Calcium sulphate, absorption of am¬ 
monia gas by, ii, 172. 

Calculi, equine, i, 727. 

Calorimetric experiments on the action 
of fuming sulphuric ateid upon hydro¬ 
carbons, i, 872. 

Camphene, conversion of, into camphor, 
i, 245. 

Camphic acid, ii, 87. 

Camphor, specific rotatory power of, ii, 

373 : 

-liquid oil from sublimation of, i, 7. 

-synthesis of j conversion of laurel- 

camphor into camphene, and of cam¬ 
phene into camphor, i, 245. 

Camphor, anisic, i, 246. 

Camphor of cubebs, i, 942, 

Camphor, inula-, and helenin, i, 917. 

Camphor, laurel, conversion of, into 
camphene, and of camphene into cam¬ 
phor, i, 2^. 


Camphors and bomeols, isomerio, ii, 79. 
Camphors and turpentine-oils, researches 
on the, ii, 514. 

Cane-sugar, cellulosic fermentation of, ii, 
540. 

- transformations undergone by, in 

raw sugar and in sugar-cane, i, 807. 
Canes and beets, infiuenco of the as¬ 
paragine contained in the sugar- 
liquors from, on the saooharimetric 
determination, ii, 215. 

Caoutchouc, dry distillation of, i, 86. 

-influence of pressure and strain 

upon the thermal coefficient of expan¬ 
sion of, ii, 41. 

Caproate and valerate of ^anidine, con¬ 
densation-products of, u, 190. 

Caproic acid, oxidation of, i, 893. 
Carbamic acid, occurrence of, in blood, i, 
701. 

-proof of the presence of, in 

animal fluids, ii, 318. 
Carbethylphenylimide, i, 603. 

Carbides and nitrides of niobium and 
tantalum, ii, 277. 

Carbides, pyrobenzenic, i, 242. 
Carbodiphenylimide, reactions of, ii, 
419. 

Carbolic acid as a disinfector, i, 990. 
Carbon, various forms of experiments 
for showing the electric conductivity 
of, i, 332. 

-quuntivalence and combining capa¬ 
city of, i, 892. 

Carbon-vapour, latent heat of, and Wel¬ 
ter’s law, ii, 367. 

Carbon, boron, and silicon, specific heats 
of, i, 866. 

Carbon-compounds in meteorites, ii, 615. 

-oxidation of, i, 892. 

-soUd, in metooiites, ii, 392. 

- use of platinum in the ultimate 

analysis of, i, 660. 

Carbon bisulphide, i, 679. 

- - action of, on benzoin, tolu- 

baisam resins and gum rosins, i, 616. 

-action of, on ortho-amido- 

phenol, ii, 204. 

- - as an antiseptic, ii, 346, 

679. 

-estimation of, in commercial 

alkaline sulphocarbonates, i, 108. 

--- purification of, i, 188. 

—- estimation of, in potassium 

and sodium sulphocarbonates, i, 109, 

-estimation of, by means of 

potassium xanthate, ii, 551. 

-industry, present state of, i, 

978, 

Carbon dioxide in the air, ii, 58. 

-amount of, in the air of the 

Libyan desert, i, 891. 
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Carbon dioxide in air of sea-coast pl^s, 
i, 679. 

— — barium hydrate as an ab¬ 
sorbent of, i, 959. 

-comparative examination of 

the quantities of, excreted by respira¬ 
tion and perspiration in different 
species of animals in equal intervals 
of time, together with some experi¬ 
ments on the excretion of carbonic 
acid by the same animal under dif¬ 
ferent physiological conditions, i, 721. 

— — estimation of, i, 434. 

— - estimation of, in waters, ii, 

426. 

■ -influence of food upon the 

assimilation of oxygen and the excre¬ 
tion of, i, 723. 

--influence of, on the respira¬ 
tion of animals, ii, 318. 

■ -presence of liquid, in mineral 

cavities, i, 137. 

— - testing for free, in waters, 

i, 435. 

--variations in the critical point 

of, in minerals, and deductions from 
these and other facts, ii, 237. 

Carbon dioxide and salicylic acid, syn¬ 
thesis of polybasic acids by means of, 

ii, 521. 

Carbon monosulphide, production of, ii, 

477. 

Carbon monoxide, action of ozone on, i, 
335. 

— — source of, characteristic of the 

formins and of polyatomic alcohols, 
ii, 68. 

— - sources of j new method of 

S aring very concentrated formic 
>, ii, 59. 

Carbon monoxide and hydrogen, aflini- 
ties developed during the slow oxida¬ 
tion of, by platinum, ii, 40. 

Carbon oxychloride, synthesis of organic 
acids by means of, ii, 68. 

Carbonate of sodium, action of metallic 
aluminium upon, at a high tempera¬ 
ture, ii, 349. 

Carbonates, decomposition of insoluble, 
by hydrogen sulphide, ii, 479. 
Carbonates, hi-, absorption of, from na¬ 
tural waters, by plants, ii, 113. 
Carbonates, bi-, decomposition of moist 
and dry, of the alkalis by heat and 
reduced pressure, ii, 602. 

Carbonic acid and anhydride. See Car¬ 
bon dioxide. 

Carbonyl chloride, synthesis of aromatic 
ketones by means of, ii, 298. 

Carvol, ii, 643. 

Cast-iron crucibles used in coinage, ex¬ 
traction of silver from, i, 453. 


Cellulose, behaviour of, with the alkaline 
earths, ii, 662. 

-hydrated derivative of, i, 698. 

Cellulose manufacture, ii, 231. 

Cellulose, supposed transformation of, 
into gum in plants, i, 954. 

Cement, Portland, changes which take 
place in the setting of, i, 124. 

Contrallassite from Nova Scotia, ii, 65. 

Cerium free from didymium, prepara¬ 
tion, atomic weight, and estimation of, 
i, 682. 

Cerium, lanthanum, and didymium, 
metallic, ii, 276. 

Chabasite, epidoto, and specular iron 
from Mai Inverno, i, 887. 

Chalybeate water at Sellafield near 
Whitehaven, i, 890. 

Chalybeate springs of St. Moritz in the 
Upper Engadin, i, 358. 

Charcoal, animal, notes upon the analy¬ 
sis of, i, 758. 

-free lime and organic matter 

in, i, 974. 

Chaulmogra oil, ii, 207. 

Cheese, formation of, ii, 342. 

Chemical action, new element in the de¬ 
termination of heats of, i, 868. 

Chemical constitution and physiological 
action, connection between, i, 919. 

Chemical decomposition (dissociation) 
applied to the interpretation of some 
volcanic phenomena, i, 200. 

Chemical equilibrium between iodine 
and hydrogen, i, 38. 

Chemical preparations, testing of the 
purity of, i, 442. 

Chemical transposition between solid 
substances, collation of foots showing 
that it is accompanied by contraction 
of volume, i, 669. 

Chemical Society, anniversary meeting 
of the (March 30, 1876), i, 617. 

-balance-sheet of the (1875— 

1876), i, 640. 

-donations to the library of 

the (1875—1876), ii, 688. 

-proceedings at the meetings 

of the (1875—1876), ii, 681. 

Chemical technology, use of bromine in, 
i, 741. 

Chitin, remarks on, ii, 104. 

Chloracetic acids, action of hydrogen 
phosphide on, i, 373. 

Chloracetylbenzene, action of ammonia 
on, ii, 297. 

Chloracrylic acid, i, 64. 

Chloracrylic ether, production of malonic 
acid from, i, 64. 

Chloral, action of aniline on, ii, 637. 

-and crotonic chloral, action of hy¬ 
drocyanic acid on, i, 554. 
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Chloral) a reaction of, ii, 505. 

— residue in the preparation of, ii, 66. 

— amides of, ii, 66. 

-cyano-cyanate of, ii, 184. 

Chloral hydrate, action of apiline on, ii, 
637. 

-action of potassium cyanate 

on, i, 376. 

-— decomposition of, by heat, ii, 

621. 

-behaviour of, under the si¬ 
multaneous action of cyanide and 
cyanate of potassium, i, 376. 

Chloral, insoluble, i, 551. 

Chloralide, i, 551. 

Chlorastrolite, i, 193. 

Clilorate of thallium, i, 857. 

Chloride of lime, constitution of, i, 39. 

Chloride of lime and its spontaneous 
decomposition, i, 39. 

Chloride of silver battery of 3,240 ele¬ 
ments. Experiments with Geisslcr’s 
tubes, i, 334. 

Chlorides of alcohol-radicles, action of, 
on primary and secondary monamiues, 

i, 263. 

Chlorides, metallic, action of, at a high 
temperature on certain hydrocarbons, 

ii, 30. 

•—- —— compounds of ether with an¬ 
hydrous, i, 309. 

-electric conducting power of 

solutions of certain, i, 182. 

-electrolysis of certain, i, 182. 

— test for, free hydrochloric acid in 
presence of, ii, 550. 

Chlorinated azo-compounds, metachloro- 
nitro-benzeno and some, i, 577. 

Clilorination pf toluene by means of 
imifybdeiiuili. pentachluride, and on 
some new derivatives of toluene, i, 392. 

Chlorinatkni of hydroc-arbons, new 
method of, by means of molybdenum 
pentachloride, i, 391. 

Chlorine, action of, on acetone, i, 557. 

— action of, on aromatic substances, 
ii, 511. 

— action of, on ethidene oxychloride, 
i, 364. 

— action of, on nitronaphthalene, i, 
915, ii, 516. 

-action of, on sodium citraconate, i, 

562. 

-action of, on sodium mcsaconate, 

i, 564. 

- action of, on trimethylcarbinol, i, 

865. 

Chlorine bleaching, indelible ink for 
printing cotton and linen fabrics in¬ 
tended for, ii, 236. 

Chlorine, estimation of, in organic com¬ 
pounds, i, 961. 


Chlorine, manufacture of, by Beacon’s 
process, ii, 669. 

— purification of argentiferous gold 
by means of, i, 968. 

—— ultimate action of, upon cumene, 

i, 640. 

-ultimate action of, upon cymene, i, 

540. 

»- — ultimate action of, on fatty acids, 

ii, 503. 

— ultimate action of, upon isobutane, 
i, 640. 

-ultimate action of, on some hydro¬ 
carbons, i, 639. 

-ultimate action of, upon propane, 

i, 539. 

Chlorine and bromine, now method of 
substituting, in organic compounds, 

ii, 617. 

-products of the action of, on 

aldehyde, i, 548. 

Chlorine-compounds in blast furnaces, 

i, 452. 

Chlorine- and bromine- compounds of 
gold, preparation and properties of, 

ii, 485. 

Chlorite, pseudomorphous, after garnet, 
from Lake Superior, i, 194. 
Chlorobenzenesulphonic acid, meta-, i, 
930. 

Chlorobenzenesulphonic acid, para-, i, 
930. 

Chlorobromacetic acid, i, 373. 
Chloro-derivatives of acetone, i, 557. 
Chlorodracylic acid, action of sodium- 
amalgam on, i, 256. 

Chloroform, action of, on alkaline phe- 
nolatea, ii, 632. 

- boiling point and specific gravity 

of, i, 363. 

jS-Chloronaphthalene, ii, 206, 297. 
Chloronitranilines, ii, 308. 

-from dichlorobenzeue, ii, 632. 

-isomeric, ii, 631. 

Chloronitrobenzene, i, 391. 

OliloropUyll, ii, 111. 

- growth of plants destitute of, ii, 

112 . 

Chlorophyll-granules, formation of starch 
in, i, 953. 

Chloropropylitlene, a new, i, 894. 
Chlorosalylic, salicylic and paraoxyben- 
zoic acids, behaviour of, to melting 
alkalis, i, 252. 

Chlorosulphurea and bromosuJphurea, i, 
672. 

Cholesterin, process for separating, from 
fatty matter, i, 769. 

Choletelin and liydrobilirubin, i, 407. 
Ohondrodite from the Tilly Foster iron 
mjue, Brewster, New York, i, 532. 
Ohromcisen and other alloys, i, 794. 
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Olirome-glue (chromleim) use of the so- 
called, i, 804. 

Chrome-ore analysis, ii, 657* 

Ohrome-red (Persian red), ii, 340. 
Chrysaxnmic acid and chrysazin, ii, 90. 
Chrysammio acid, constitution of, i, 711. 
Chrysazin, i, 711. 

Chrysazin and chrysammio acid, ii, 90. 
Chrysene, i, 242. 

Chrysophanic acid, i, 399. 

Churning, new theory of, ii, 537. 
Cinchona alkaloids, action of acetic an¬ 
hydride on, i, 656. 

-compounds of sulphocyanic 

acid with, ii, 312. 

-detection of, i, 777. 

--phenol compounds of the, ii, 

313. 

- - reactions of phenol with, ii, 

639. 

Cinchona bark, analysis of, i, 443. 

-East Indian, i, 423. 

Cmchonicine, i, 608. 

Cinchonidine, acetylated bases from, i, 
659. 

Cinchonine, acetylated bases from, i, 
659. 

Cinnamene and styrolcne, identity of, i, 
703. 

Cinnamhydroxamic acid, amidated de- 
riratiTes of, i, 272. 

Citraconatc of sodium, action of chlor¬ 
ine upon, i, 562. 

Citraconic acid, trichlorobutyric acid 
from, i, 561. 

Citric acid, substitution-products of, i, 
375. 

Citronella oil, oxidation of, by air, i, 
243. 

Clays, action of quartz-sand and lime 
on, in the firing process, i, 448. 

Cloth factories, effluent water from, i, 
824. 

Cloth and wool, behaviour of vegetable 
and animal fibre during the carboni¬ 
sation, ii, 563. 

Clove-oil hydrocarbons, i, 4. 

Cloves, adulteration of essential oil of, 

i, 760. 

Coal, analysis of, from the island of 
Suderoe, ii, 56. 

-analysis of, for practical purposes, 

ii, 659. 

— — chemical valuation of, i, 759. 

-a new compressed, i, 135. 

-inflammability of, and a new com¬ 
pressed coal, i, 185. 

Coal and paraffin, action of oxygen upon. 

i, 894. 

Coal gas, composition of, ii, 183. 
-determination of sulphur in, 

ii, 657. 


Coal gas, sulphur in, ii, 217. 

Coal mines, explosions in, i, 9Sl. 

Coal-tar, estimation of anthracene in, ii, 
653. 

Coal-tar oil, the triraethylbenzenes of, 
and their separation, ii, 77. 

Coals, oannel, gases enclosed in, ii, 144. 

Coating, protective, for sliips’ bottoms, 
i, 131. 

Cobalt, action of zinc on solutions of, ii, 
551. 

Cobalt sebate, i, 325. 

Cobalt and nickel, new method of se¬ 
parating, ii, 550. 

Cochineal, adulteration of, by zinc sul¬ 
phate, i, 988. 

Cocoa-nut, contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of the milk and fatty kernel of 
the, i, 735. 

Cocoa-nut oil, purification of, i, 824. 

Codeine, a reaction of, i, 778. 

Coerulignone, hydro-, substitution-pro¬ 
ducts of, ii, 516. 

Colchicine, detection of the mineral 
acids by means of, ii, 324. 

Collodion emulsion, and the influence 
of different bromides on it, ii, 232. 

Colophony, distillation of, i, 615. 

Colorimetric method for determining 
small quantities of copper, i, 751. 

Colouring matter of Monas prodigiosoy 
i, 737. 

Colouring matter, a vegetable, ii, 206. 

Colouring matters, new class of, ii, 520. 

Colouring matters or dyo-stufl's, struc¬ 
ture and formation of organic, ii, 
403. 

Colouring matters, sulphuretted organic, 
of Croissant and Bretonpi^re, i, 458. 

Columnar separation and parallel-fibre 
formation, i, 526. 

Colufea arhorescensy gas fi'om the pods 
of, i, 955. 

I Combining capacity and quaniivalence 
of carbon, i, 892. 

Combustion, influence of pressure on, ii, 
376. 

Combustion-process in vacuo, some trials 
of Frankland aud Armstrong’s, ii, 
363. 

Conductors, electric conductivity of im¬ 
perfect, i, 510. 

Coniferin, action of acetic anhydride on, 
and on some of its derivatives, i, 77. 

Coniferyl alcohol, ethylvanilliu and 
methyl vanillin, i, 76. 

Coniferyl- and vanillin-derivatives, ii, 
85. 

Conima, crystalline resin of, i, 176. 

Ooiiimene, i, 175. 

Copper, action of distilled water on, ii, 
4. 
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Copper, action of Bolutions of mixtures 
of salts on, ii, 10. 

- action of solutions of single salts 

on, ii, 7. 

-action of water and various saline 

solutions on, ii, 1. 

- application of phosphorus to the 

** poling ” of, ii, 227. 

-colorimetric method for determin¬ 
ing small quantities of, i, 751. 

determination of very small quan¬ 
tities of, i, 962. 

-- estimation of hydrogen occluded 

by, with special reference to organic 
analysis, ii, 251. 

-estimation of, by means of potas¬ 
sium xanthate, ii, 551. 

extraction of, from poor ores, i, 
795. 

- hydrometallic extraction of, ii, 

227. 

•— loss of, through volatilisation in 
the Cornish copper assay, i, 962. 

-metallurgy of, i, 973. 

Copper phosphide, i, 619. 

-preparation of, i, 797. 

Copper sulphide, i, 519. 

Copper and lead, estimation of small 
quantities of, i, 751. 

Copper-glance and pucherite, artificial, 
1, 51. 

Copper-pyrites from Stassfurt, i, 84'6. 

Coppor-zinc couple, action of, on pofas- 
sium chlorate and perchlorate, i, 856. 

Corpuscles, certain transitional forms 
between the red and colourless, in 
mammalian blood, i, 946. 

Corpuscular elements of the blood, re¬ 
lation of the coagulation of fibrin to 
the, i, 945. * 

Corundum and topaz, inferences as to 
the formation of, ii, 248. 

Cotamine, action of acetic anhydride on, 
i, 170. 

-action of ethyl iodide on, i, 169. 

Cotamine, hydrocotamine, and narco¬ 
tine, i, 164, 281, 461. 

Cotton, combinations of aniline-black 
with other colours on, i, 816. 

Cotton, dyed Turkey-red, analysis of, i, 
782. 

-mildew on printed, i, 820. 

-Orleans yellow on, i, 819. 

Cotton fabrics, effects produced on, by 
ozone and frost, ii, 231. 

Cotton and linen fabrics intended for 
chlorine bleaching, indelible ink for 
printing, ii, 236. 

Cotton fibres, direct formation of methyl 
violet in, i, 817. 

Cotton materials, Hat-thao, a new sub¬ 
stance used for finishing, i, 981. 


Coto-bark, chemical investigation of. i. 
786. ^ 

-crystalline constituent of, ii, 425. 

Cotoln, the crystalline constituent of 
coto-bark, ii, 426. 

Creasote oonstituentB of wood-tar, i, 74. 

Creatine, some reactions of, i, 948. 

Creatinine, some reactions of, i, 943. 

Cresol, new colouring-matter of, ii, 297. 

Cress, formation of starch in the coty¬ 
ledons of, i, 962. 

Crotonic chloral, i, 562. 

-— action of hydrocyanic acid on 

chloral and, i, 554. 

-bye-products from the prepa¬ 
ration of, i, 558.* 

Cryohydrate of alcohol, i, 886. 

Crystal crusts or shells, i, 64. 

Crystal, unequal solubility of the diffe¬ 
rent surfaces of the same, ii, 43. 

Crystals from atmospheric water, i, 
891. 

Crystals, determination of the elasticity 
of regular, in different directions, ii. 
42. 

-filter for separating, from extractive 

matter, i, 876. 

- formed in the cells of Leclanch^’s 

battery, ii, 173. 

-theory of, ii, 374. 

Crystallisation, theory of, i, 184. 

Crystallographic notices, i, 55, 625. 

Cubebs, camphor of, i, 942. 

-essence of, ii, 642. 

Cumene, ultimate action of chlorine upon, 
i, 540. 

Ciimic acid, nitro-, action of light on, i, 
593. 

Cumic acids, amido-, existence of two 
isomeric, i, 595. 

Cumic alcohol, action of cyanogen chlor¬ 
ide on, i, 582. 

Cuminic aldehyde, derivatives of, i, 398. 

Cuminyl-diacetimido, i, 398. 

Cupric hydrate, aromatic compounds 
which prevent the precipitation of, by 
alkalis, ii, 76. 

Cupro-potassic reagent, influence of albu¬ 
minoid matters and their products of 
alteration on the reduction of, i, 762. 

Cuprous iodide, determination of iodine 
in, i, 747. 

Cuprous oxide, use of, i, 741. 

Cyanamide, action of benjJoyl chloride 
on, ii, 196. 

- behaviour of, in the organism, ii, 

110 . 

-metallic derivatives of, i, 909. 

Cyanamide, dicyanodiamide, and mela¬ 
mine, behaviour of, under the action 
of heat, ii, 289. 

Cyanate of potassium and urea, i, 68. 
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Ojanate and cyanide of potassium, be- 
haTiour of chloral hydrate under the 
simultaneous action of, i, 876. 

Cyanic acid, acetylpersulpho-, ii, 292. 

--constitution of, ii, 288. 

Cyanic acid compounds, structure of, ii, 
73,609. 

Cyanic and cyanuric acids, structure of, 
ii, 288. 

Cyanide of acetyl, i, 570. 

Cyanide of potassium and organic haloid- 
compounds, i, 934. 

Cyanide of sodium, action of benzoyl 
chloride on, ii, 196. 

Cyanide and cyanato of potassium, be¬ 
haviour of chloral hydrate under the 
simultaneous action of, i, 376. 

Cyanides, action of calcium hypochlorite 
on soluble, simple and double, i, 377. 

Cyano-cyanate of chloral, ii, 184. 

Oyanodiamide, di-, metallic derivatives 
of, i, 909. 

- - cyanamide and melamine, 

behaviour of, under the action ef heat, 
ii, 209. 

Cyanodiamidin, di-, behaviour of, in the 
organism, ii, 110. 

Cyanogen bromide, action of, on methyl 
sulphide, i, 696. 

Cyanogen chloride, action of, on enmio 
alcohol, i, 582. 

Cyanogen-compounds, polymeric, and 
guanamines, constitution of, ii, 509. 

Cyanogen iodide, action of, on amides, 
h, 310. 

Cyanogen-products, polymeric, consti¬ 
tution of, ii, 191. 

Cyanuric and cyanic acids, structure of, 
u, 288. 

Cymene, analysis of, by means of plati- 
niun, i, 664. 

--oxidation of, by air, i, 243. 

-ultimate action of chlorine upon, 

ii, 540. 

Cymone from various sources, i, 4. 

Cynanebol, ii, 103, 641. 

C^nanchum acuium^ milky juice of, ii, 

102 . 


D. 

Dark discharge, formation and decom¬ 
position of binary compounds by the, 
ii, 596. 

Daubreite (oxychloride of bismuth), a 
new mineral, ii, 180. 

Dehydracetic acid, derivatives of, ii, 
606. 

-preparation and properties of, 

ii, 69. 

Densimeter, now, i, 37. 

VOb. XXX. 


Desololzite and vanadimte, i, 49. 

Dextrin, occurrence of, in urine, i, 410. 

Dextrin and glucose, determination of, 
in fermented liquids, i, 762. 

Diabantite, a chlorite occurring in the 
trap of the Connecticut Valley, i, 348. 

Diabase from S. Durham Mountain, i, 
351. 

Diabetes MelUiuSy chemistry of, ii, 319. 

Diacetonamine, regeneration of, from 
triacetonamine, and formation of a 
fifth acetone-base, ii, 292. 

Diacetonic alcohol, i, 866. 

Diallagite-olivine-rook of Mohsdorf in 
Saxony, ii, 388. 

Dially] carbinol, i, 648. 

Diallyloxalic acid, synthesis of, i, 697. 

Dialurat-es, composition of, ii, 027. 

Dialuric acid, i, 907. 

Diamidotoluene (constitution of ben¬ 
zene), i, 401. 

Diamines, aromatic, colouring matters 
obtained froxn, ii, 520. 

Diamines, derivatives of, i, 033. 

Diamonds, a theory of the formation of, 
ii, 249. 

Diastase and the peptone-forming fer¬ 
ment of vegetables, i, 738. 

Diasta-tic and peptone-forming ferments 
in plants, further communications on 
the, ii, 321. 

Diazo- and amidopliosphenylic acids, ii, 
203. 

Diazobonzene, amides of, i, 273. 

Diazo ben zone nitrate, reaction of niti*o- 
]>ropane with, ii. 93. 

Diiizobromobenzene and nitroethane, ii, 
92. 

Dihenzoylbenzene, a ai^d /3, derivatives 
of, i, 916. 

Dibenzyl and its derivatives, oxidation 
of, i, 704. 

Dihenzyl-benzene, a and ^3, i, 703. 

Dibroniide of angelic acid, ii, 7o. 

Dibromo-, and di-iodo-dinitroxysulpho- 
benzidc, ii, 296. 

Dibromobenzeiics, the three isomeric, i, 

212 . 

/S-Dibromopropionic acid, melting ]»oint 
of, i, 661. 

Dibromorthamidobonzene - sul phonic 
acid, i, 586. 

Dichlorallylene, action of fuming nitric 
acid on, i, 57. 

Dichlorobenzenes, i, 215. 

Dichlorobenzoic acids, i, 202, 586. 

Diclilorethyhnnine, i, 576. 

Dichlorolactic acid, i, 65. 

Dichloronitraniline, i, 935. 

Dichloropropylene, i, 541. 

Diciimamhycfroxamic acid, amidated 
derivatives of, i, 272. 

3 D 
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DicyandiamidiU) behaviour of, in the 
organism, ii, 110. 

Dicjanodiamide, melamine, and cyana- 
mide, behaviour of, under the action 
of heat, ii, 289. 

Dicyanodiamide, metallic derivatives of, 

i, 909. 

Didymium, cerium and lanthanum, 
metallic, ii, 276. 

Diethamidacetate, ethylic, ethiodide of, 

ii, 625. 

Diethyl carbinol, conversion of, into 
methyl-propyl carbinol, i, 547. 

Diethyl carbinol, amylene dibromide 
and amyl glycol from, i, 547. 

Diethyl a-etfiylacetosuccinate, i, 565. 
Diethyl jS-ethylacetosuccinatc, i, 665. 
Diethyl sulphate, ii, 61. 

Diethylurea, i, 569. 

Diffusion, change produced by, in the 
reaction of a solution of mixed salts; 
and on the secretion of acid urine 
from alkaline blood, i, 875, 

Diffusion, hygrometrio, ii, 42. 
Dimethamidacetato, methylic, methio- 
dide of, ii, 626. 

Dimethylparabanic acid and suceidcya- 
nic ether, i, 379. 

Dimethylprofcocatechuic acid, i, 75. 
Dinaphthyl, iso-, purification of, ii, 30. 
Dinitrobenzenes, isomeric, i, 207. 
Dinitrobutane, ii, 288. 

Dinitro-compounds of the fatty group, 

i, 67. ‘ 

Dinitronaphtbalene, ii, 80. 
Dinitroparatoluic acid, i, 925. 
Dinitrophenol, action of benzoyl chloride 
on, ii, 298, 

Dinitrophenol, a- and jS-, physical and 
chenncal properties of the salts and 
ethers of, i, 579. 

Dinitrophenol, reduction of, i, 918. 
a-Dinitropropane, i, 68. 
Dioxyanthraquinone, formation of, from 
purpurin, i, 248. 

Dioxyretisteno, i, 86. 

Diphenyl, new method of preparing, i, 
914; ii, 30. 

Diphenyl and diphenyline, ii, 197. 
Diphenylamine, action of oxalic acid on, 

ii, 99. 

-derivatives of, i, 83, 265. 

Diphenylamine, acetyl-tetrabromo-, i, 
83. 

Diphenylamine, hexbromo-, i, 83. 
Diphenylamine, tetranitro-dibromo-, i, 
83. 

Diphenylamine, tribromomethyl-, i, 83. 
Diphenyl-disulphonio acid and its deri¬ 
vatives, constitution of, i, 932. 
Diphenyline and diphenyl, ii, 197. 
Diphenylnitrosamine, i, 267* 


Diphenylphosphoric acid, i, 596. 
Diphenyl-urea, preparation of, ii, 639. 
Diphenylene disul^mide, i, 678. 
Dipseudopropyl ketone and methyl- 
pseudopropyl ketone, ii, 67. 
Disinfectants, ii, 564. 

Dissociation, ii, 269. 

Dita bark, i, 276. 

Ditamine, i, 276. 

Ditolyl, oxidation of, i, 914. 

Dolerite from Wintergreen Lake, i, 
351. 

Dolomite from the mountain of Bodella, 

i, 888. 

Dolomite, pseudomorph of calcite after, 

ii, 488. 

Donations to the Library of the Che- 
mical Society (1875—1876), ii. 

Dust, presence of nickel in atmospheric, 
ii, 614. 

Dyes, decoloration of indigo-solution 
and other vegetable, by various snl- 
phur-com pounds, ii, 103. 

Dye-stuffs, structure and formation of, 
ii, 403. 

Dynamite, manufacture of, ii, 680. 
Dysodil in the Hies district, i, 194. 


E. 

Earths, behaviour of cellulose with the 
alkaline, ii, 662. 

-quantivalenco of the metals of the 

rarer, ii, 381. 

Echiceric acid, ochitin and echiretin, i, 
277. 

Eohicaoutchin and echicorin, i, 276. 

Eclogite of the Saxon granulite district, 
ii, 387, 612. 

Edible earth, analysis of, from the Neo¬ 
grad district in Hungary, ii, 56. 

Egg- and serum-albumin and their 
compounds, ii, 208. 

Egg-albumin, milk and blood-serum, 
further investigations of, by dialysis 
by means of sized paper, i, 87. 

Egg-albumin and blood-albumin, ii, 
228. 

Eggs, crystals in, i, 91, 

Egg-white solutions, amount of solid 
albumin (with 15 p.c. hygroscopic 
water) in, at 17*5° C., ii, 229. 

Elaeococca, oil of, and its solid modifica¬ 
tion produced by the action of light, 
ii, 102. 

Elasticity, determination of, of regular 
crystals in difrerent directions, ii, 42. 

Elder tree {Sambucus nigra) ^ anal \ sis 
of the ash of the bark of the, i, 736. 
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Electric oonductinff power of solutionfi 
of certain chlorides and of nitric acid, 
i, 182. 

Electric oonductmty of imperfect con¬ 
ductors, i, 610. 

Electric conductivity of moderately good 
conductors, i, 28, ii, 331. 

Electric conductivity of various forms of 
carbon, experiment for showing the, 
1, 332. 

Electric conductivity of the halogen 
compounds of lead, i, 668. 

Electric conductivity and polarisation of 
minerals, i, 29. 

Electric current, action of, on fused 
amalgams and alloys, ii, 37. 

Electric currents of high tension, i, 28. 

Electric, di-, constants of liquids, ii, 
267. 

Electric machine, production of ozone 
by the discharge from the, ii, 378. 

Electricity, detection of alternations of, 
by means of flame, i, 667. 

- unipolar conduction of, through 

gas strata of difTerent conductivity, i, 

668 . 

Electricity in electrolytes, i, 866. 

Electrified bodies, action of flame on, i, 
610. 

Electrodeposition, production of metal¬ 
lic films on the surface of organic sub¬ 
stances, for the purpose of, ii, 450. 

Electrolysis, i, 182. 

Electrolysis of certain metallic chlorides, 

i, 182. 

Electrolysis, experimental contributions 
to the theory of, ii, 36. 

Electrolysis of water by oxidisable elec¬ 
trodes, phenomena accompanying the, 

ii, 162. 

Electrolytes, electricity in, i, 866. 

Electro-metallurgy, employment of, in 
assaying, ii, 115. 

Electro-motive forces, measurement of 
the affinities between the liquids of 
organised bodies by means of, i, 611. 

Electro-motive force, affinities of two 
solutions measured by the, which 
they generate, i, 333. 

Electro-motive order of certain metals 
in potassium cyanide, with reference 
to the use of this salt in the milling 
of gold, ii, 588. 

Electromotors, elements of organised 
structures considered as, i, 278. 

Electro-negative metals, replacement of 
electro-positive by, in a voltaic cell, 
ii, 37. 

Electro-negative metals, alleged replace¬ 
ment of electro-positive by, in a vol¬ 
taic cell, ii, 37, 266. 

Electro-positive metals, replacement of, 


by electro-negative in a yoltaie cell, ii, 
37, 266. 

Electro-positive metals, alleged replace¬ 
ment of, by electro-negative, in a vol¬ 
taic cell, ii, 266. 

Electro-spectrum tube, ii, 35. 

Elemi, chemical constituents of, i, 614; 
ii, 422. 

Mleococca vemiciat &tty matter of the 
seed of, i, 616. 

Elagic acid, derivatives of, i, 592. 

Emery stone, water-glass, i, 124. 

Emetine, i, 275. 

Emodin, i, 251. 

Enstatite, occurrence of decomposed, in 
Norway, ii, 52. 

Enstatite-olivine-rock of Eussdorf in 
Saxony, ii, 389. 

Eosin, ii, 84. 

-photographic action of, ii, 232. 

— detection of, in dyed fabrics, ii, 
328. 

Epichlorhydrin, advantageous method 
of preparing, i, 61. 

Epidote from the AUochettthal, i, 887. 

Epidote, chabasite, and specular iron 
from Mai Invemo, i, 887* 

Ergot of rye, ii, 531. 

-active constituent of, i, 610. 

Ergotinine, a new alkaloid, i, 405. 

Er^thropMcBum guineense and 'E, Cou- 
mlnga, ii, 532. 

Esmarkite, occurrence of, in Norway, ii, 
62. 

Eterpene or ethylterpene, ii, 515. 

Ethano, nitro-derivaiives of, i, 67. 

Ethane, nitro-, and diazobromobenzeno, 
ii, 92. 

Ethene, a reaction of the homologues of, 
which may explain their absence 
from natural petroleums, i, 559. 

Ethene chlorhydrate, action of bromine 
on, ii, 283. 

Ethene chloride, chlorobromated, i, 
58. 

Ether, solubility of the alkalis in, ii, 
602. 

- compound of antimony penta- 

chloride with, ii, 463, 465. 

- some compounds of, with anhy¬ 
drous metallic chlorides, i, 309. 

Ether and compound ethers, simulta¬ 
neous action of iodine and aluminium 
on, ii, 357. 

Ether and oxychloride of vanadium, i, 
309. 

Ether and titanium tetrachloride, i, 
311. 

Ethers, synthesis of alcohols by means 
of chlorinated, i, 69. 

— compound, simultaneous action 
of iodine and aluminium on, ii, 357. 

3 D 2 
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UtliMrB of the h^old aoictB, thermic re< 
searches on the» i, 675. 

Ethers, sulphuric, ii, 61. 

Ethers and mixed ethers, reducing 
action of hydriodic acid on, at low 
temperatures, i, 60. 

Etherification, thermic researches on, i, 
674.. 

Ethidene oxychloride, i, 68. 

— -action of chlorine on, i, 864. 

Ethiodide of ethylic diethamidacetate, 

ii, 625. 

Ethomethoxybenzoic acid, i, 706. 

-action of hydriodic acid on, 

i, 707. 

Ethyl acetate, decomposition of, by heart, 

ii, 68. 

Ethyl aceto-acetate, action of aniline on, 
ii, 505. 

— -oxidation of, ii, 605. 

--oxypyrotartaric acid, a deri¬ 
vative of, ii, 403. 

Ethyl alcohol, alcohols accompanying, i, 
364. 

-detection of, in mixtures, es¬ 
pecially in presence of wood spirit, ii, 
827. 

Ethyl iodide, action of, on cotamine, i, 
169. 

-action of, on hydrocotamine, 

i, 165. 

-action of, on narcotine, i, 

167. 

Ethyl nitrate, action of, on benzoic acid 
in presence of concentrated sulphuric 
acids, ii, 411. 

Ethyl oxalurace, ii, 74. 

Ethyl oxide, diethylic, conversion of, 
into ethyl iodide and benzyl iodide by 
hydriodic acid, i, 60. 

Ethyl sebate, i, 818. 

Ethyl succinate, action of potassium on, 
i, 564. 

Ethyl-sulphaoetio and phenyl-sulphace- 
tic acids, i, 567. 

Ethyl sulphate, di-,4i, 61. 

Ethyl and allyl, attempts to prepare a 
secondary alcohol from the radicles, i, 
548. 

Eihyl-alcoholate of antimony penta- 
chloride, ii 463. 

Ethylate, aluminic, i, 160. 

Ethyl-diacetic acid, formation of, ii, 69. 

Ethyl-derivative of pyrrol, ii, 630. 

Ethyl-dimethyl-benzone, synthesis of 
symmetrical, ii, 406. 

Ethylene oxide, substitution-derivatives 
of, i, 692. 

Ethyl-hydrogen sebate, i, 819. 

Ethyl- and methyloxamethane, ii, 184. 

EthylnitroUc acid, action of tin and 
hydrochloric acid on, i, 904. 


Ethyt-pheigrl-aoetTlene, i, 162 . 

Ethyl-phenyl alooW, normal, ii, 78* 

Ethyl-propyJ carbinol, i, 864. 

Ethyl-^ropyl'keftone, hydrogenation of, 

Bthyl-pyrogallol, mono- and di-, i, 916. 

Ethylsuocinimide, ii, 626. 

EthylvaniUm, methylvanilUn, and coni- 
feryl alcohol, i, 76. 

!Bucalyptu$ globulms^ essential oil of, i, 
244. 

-researches on the, i, 615, 

942. 

Euchlorite, ii, 610. 

Eugenol, relative constitution of, i, 706. 

-oxidation of, i, 706. 

-- preparation of pure, i, 706. 

-formation of vanillin from, ii, 198. 

Eugenol and bromine, i, 707. 

Eugenol, ethyl-, i, 706. 

—-oxidation of, i, 706. 

Eugenol, ethyl-, and bromine, i, 707. 

Evaporation,* cheap method of, suitable 
for works-lal^ratories, ii, 386. 

Evaporation of superheated liquids, i, 

868 . 

Excrements, human, utilisation of, ii, 
343. 

Excreta, occurrence of morphine in, i, 
280. 

Explosions in coal-mines, i, 981. 

Explosives, note on; influence of the 
fuse on compressed gun-cotton, i, 
616. 

Extract-red, reaction for distinguishing 
alizarin from, ii, 328. 

Eye, influence of the, on tissue change 
in the animal body, i, 722 ; ii, 107. 


P. 

Fabrics, detection of eosin in dyed, ii, 
328. 

Factories and trades, contamination of 
the atmosphere by, ii, 218. 

Fairy-rings, occurrence of, i, 483. 

Famatiuite, i, 51. 

Fassaite from the southern slope of 
Ricoletta, i, 887. 

Fat, new apparatus for the estimation 
of, in milk, and contributions to the 
chemistry of milk, ii, 328. 

-estimation of, in milk, i, 116. 

- function , and decomposition of, 

taken in food in the blood, i, 948. 

Fats, rapid mode of detecting the adulte¬ 
ration of butter with other, i, 764. 

-neutral, saponification of, in auto¬ 
claves, ii, 451. 
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Fatty acids, nltimate actioii of chloritie 

on, ii, 503. 

* -separation of, from ordinary 

rosin, i, 771. 

Fatty bodies, action of acids on nitrated, 
i, 903. 

Fatty-group, dinitro-compounds of, i, 
67, ii, 185. 

Fatty hydrazin-compounds, i, 911. 

Fatty matter, process for separating 
cnolesterin from, i, 769. 

Fatty series, formation of the anhydrous 
acids of the, by the action of phos¬ 
phoric anhydride on the corresponding 
acids, i, 899, 

-hydrazin-compounds of the, 

i,576. 

• -supposed case of molecular 

transformation in the, ii, 396. 

Feeding, action of arsenic in, i, 948. 

Felspar, existence of microline, a new 
species of triclinic, with potash base, 
its optic and ciystallographic proper¬ 
ties, and its chemical composition, ii, 
180. 

Felspar recently found in the Odenwald, 
with a determination of its fusibility 
and the law relating thereto, i, 527. 

Felspar from the Val di Madonna, near 
the Val Floriana, i, 889. 

Felspars, some peculiarities in the mi¬ 
croscopical structure of, ii, 64. 

- - sundry triclinic, microscopical 

examination of, ii, 611. 

Ferment, properties of hops as, in bread- 
making in the United States, i, 811. 

Ferments, influence of salicylic acid and 
other antiseptics on, i, 99. 

Ferment, peptone-forming, of vegetables, 
i, 738. 

Ferment of ure^ i, 952. 

Fermentation, influence of compressed 
air on, i, 93. 

. influence of physico-chemical forces 

on the phenomena of, ii, 542. 

- arrest of, by salicylic acid and 

other aromatic acids, i, 101. 

-alcoholic, produced by Mucor race- 

mosus, i, 739. 

— butyric, produced by aquatic plants 
in solutions of sugar, i, 99. 

-cellulosic, of cano sugar, ii, 540. 

Fermentation of fruits, i, 738. 

Fermentation of fruits and the diffusion 
of the germs of alcoholic ferments, ii, 
641. 

Fermentation and putre&otion, action of 
borax on, i, 104. 

Fermentative processes, and their rela¬ 
tion to the life of the organism, i, 951. 

Fermented liquids,' determination of 
glucose and dextrin in* i* 762. 


Ferments, diastaiio and peptone-form¬ 
ing, in plants, further communica¬ 
tions on the, ii, 321. 

-peptone-buUding, in the vegetable 

kingdom, further observations on the 
ii, 322. 

-unorganised, i, 412, 958 ; ii, 648. 

Ferric and aluminic phosphates, i, 880. 

Ferric chloride, action of, on narceine, 
i, 469. 

Ferric oxide as a generator of nitric acid, 
and on the origin of the nitre in some 
of the experiments of Oloez, i, 188. 

Ferric sidphate, ciystallised, i, 680. 

-hydrated, i, 53. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium, action of, on 
diazobenzene, i, 982. 

-analysis of the black matter 

obtained by calcining, i, 909. 

-some reactions of iodine and 

palladium chloride with, ii, 325. 

Ferrocyanogen compounds of the me¬ 
tallic acids, ii, 508. 

Ferromanganese, fused spiegeleisen in¬ 
stead of, in the Bessemer process, i, 
453. 

Ferro-quinic citrate, determination of 
quinine in, ii, 664. 

Ferruginous corpuscles in the atmos¬ 
phere, i, 353. 

Fertilisers, estimation of phosphoric acid 
in, ii, 554. 

Fertility of soils, importance of phos¬ 
phoric acid in respect to, i, 729* 

Ferulic acid, synthesis of, i, 711. 

Fibres, detection by chemical means of 
various, in threads and stuffs, ii, 
118. 

Fibrin, relation of the coagulation of, to 
the corpuscular elements of the blood, 
i, 945. 

Fibrin-ferment, derivation of the, i, 945. 

Fibrino-plastic substance, derivation of 
the, i, 945. 

Fibroin and raw silk, constitution of, 
i, 719. 

Fichtelite and retinite in the peat-moors 
of the Fichtelgebirge, i, 350. 

Filtration with the air-pump, arrange¬ 
ment for accelerating, i, 553. 

Fir-wood, constitution of, i, 421. 

Flame and burner, distance between, 
i, 36. 

Flames, action of, on electrified bodies, 
i, 610. 

- - contributions to the theory of 

luminous, ii, 377. 

-new sonorous, i, 35, 

Flavopurpurin and anthrapurpurin, ii, 
298. 

Flax, formation of starch in the coty¬ 
ledons of, i, 952. 
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flints and agates^ certain alteratlonB of, 
i, 626. 

flour and bread, method of detecting 
and estimating alum in, i, 109. 
flue, incrustation in an old, i, 796. 
f liiorene, action of heated lead oxide on, 

i, 242. 

fluorene and its alcohol, ii, 77. 
f luorenic acetate, ii, 78. 
f luorenic ether, ii, 77. 
fluorescence as a means of detecting 
adulteration, i, 118. 

fluorine, oiystallographic and chemical 
investigation of some minerals con¬ 
taining, from Ivitulo, Greenland, ii, 
884. 

fluorspar from the Cima d’Osta, i, 888. 
food, detection of adulterants in, i, 
766. 

-function and decomposition of fat 

taken in, in the blood, i, 948. 

— influence of, upon the assimilation 
of oxygen and excretion of carbon di¬ 
oxide, i, 723. 

-influence of sbeep-shearing on the 

digestion of, i, 948. 

food and drink, tests for the adultera¬ 
tion of, ii, 329. 

formic add, new method of preparing 
very concentrated, ii, 69. 

— — now method of pi’eparing 
crystallisable, i, 560. 

— -volumetric determination of, 

ii, 663. 

f ormins, source of carbonic oxide, cha¬ 
racteristic of the, ii, 68. 
freezing mixtures, ii, 39. 

-^— value of ammonium nitrate 

for, ii, 40, 

freezing mixtures of snow and sulphuric 
acid, i, 867. 
frenzeliio, i, 63. 

friedelite, a new manganous silicate 
from the Pyrenees, ii, 387. 
frost and ozone, effeets produced by, on 
cotton fabrics, ii, 231. 

Fructus Pajfiaterisy examination of, for 
morphine, narcotine, and meconic 
acid, i, 777. 

Fruit, amount of nitrogen in worm- 
eaten, i, 421. 

fruits, fermentation of, i, 738. 

-fermentation of, and the diffusion 

of the germs of alcoholic ferments, ii, 
541. 

— 7 “ gas in, ii, 113. 

f liehsine, detection of, in wines, ii, 446, 
667. 

f uchsine and arsenic, detection and esti¬ 
mation of, in wines which have been 
artificially coloured with fuchsiue, ii, 
667. 


f ulxninate, merouric, action of hydrogen 
Sulphide on, i, 378. 

-solubility o^ i, 878- 

fulminates, constitution of, ii, 288. 
fnhninip acid, properties of certain salts 
of, i, 702. 

fumaric acid, i, 898. 
fungi, do the, which form and grow 
upon organic substances derive their 
nitrogen from the atmosphere? i, 
736. 

]PuBel oil, examination of whisky and 
other spirits for, ii, 215. 


G. 

Galactose, i, 697. 

Gallic acid, new condensation-product 
of, i, 926. 

Gallium, h, 484. 

-chemical and spectroscopic charac¬ 
ters of, i, 190. 

-extraction of, from its ores, ii, 275. 

-some properties of, i, 621. 

-remaAs suggested by the discovery 

of, i, 520. 

-spectrum of, i, 880. 

Galvanic battery, new form of, ii, 689. 
Galvanic-cells, easily prepared, ii, 267. 
Garnet, compact, microscopical examina¬ 
tions of thin sections of, ii, 51. 

Garnet olivine rock of Mohsdorf in 
Saxony, ii, 388. 

Garnets, double-refracting, ii, 178. 

Gas, action of solids in liberating, from 
solutions, i, 186. 

Gas from a py»mio abscess, coraposition 
and possible origin of, ii, 212. 

GaS in fruits, ii, 113. 

Gas from the pods of Colutea arborea^ 
cens, i, 955. 

Gas, ratio of the specific heats in a, 
having monatomic molecules, ii, 374, 

•- unipolar conduction of electneity 

through gas strata of different con¬ 
ductivity, i, 668. 

Gases accompanying meteorites, i, 892. 
Gases enclosed in cannel coals and jet, 
ii, 144. 

Gases, composition of the, obtained by 
burning pyrites, ii, 120. 

-conduction of heat in, ii, 37. 

- equilibrium of temperature of, 

upon which exterior forces act, ii, 38. 
—— examination of, from tlie meteorite 
of February 12, 1875, i, 352. 

- passage of, through Uquid dia¬ 
phragms, ii, 163. 

-simple apparatus for the analysis 

of, by absorbent solutions, ii, 218. 
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0aBe8 and slags from blast fumaoes, 

chemical composition of, i, 969. 

Gases in the soil, ii, 57. 

Gases, specific heat of, ii, 589. 

—— specific heat of, with especial re¬ 
ference to mercury yapour, i, 37. 

-spectra of, i, 181. 

spectroscopic examination of, from 
met-eoric iron, i, 27. 

Gaseous and liquid states, physical pro¬ 
perties of matter in the, under varied 
conditions of temperature and pres¬ 
sure, ii, 159. 

Gas-lime, composition of, ii, 123. 

Gas regulator, simple form of, i, 488. 
-a simple form of, for main¬ 
taining a constant temperature in air- 
baths, water-baths, incubators, &c., i, 
24. 

Gas-tight cloth, i, 136. 

Gauge-glasses, corroded, i, 799. 
Gaultherylene, i, 704. 

Geissler’s tubes, magneto-chemical phe¬ 
nomena in, i, 29. 

Gelatinous substances, resciarches on the 
constitution of, ii, 104. 

Gelsemium semperrirens, chemical ex¬ 
amination of, i, 941. 

Gentian violet, ii, 236. 

Gentisin, ii, 83. 

Germinating power, persistence of, in 
seeds, i, 955. 

Germination, new researches on, i, 96. 
Germs, mutual transformation of micro¬ 
scopic, i, 105. 

Ginese (residue in the preparation of 
sulphur), use of, in agriculture, i, 879. 
Glass, chemical changes i)roduced during 
the melting of, i, 121. 

- - calcined, i, 123. 

-composition of pressed, i, 789. 

— constitution of, i, 788. 

-sudden cracking of, ii, 43. 

- crystallisation of metallic oxides 

from, ii, 336. 

-crystals in, ii, 48. 

-etching on, ii, 447. 

Glass, hard or toughened, i, 122. 

— recovery of sulphur from gypsum 
and Glauber's salt in the manufacture 
of, ii, 670. 

-refining of, i, 787. 

researches on hardened, i, 36. 

-use of soda-waste in the manufac¬ 
ture of, i, 787. 

Glass-ware, Chinese, composition of, ii, 
446. 

Glauber’s salt, determination of, in a 
bitter salt (magnesium sulphate) adul¬ 
terated therewith, ii, 826. 

-recovery of sulpliur from, in 

the manufacture of glass, ii, 670. 
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Glucose, BarreswilPs, Fehling^ Trom- 
mer’s, &c., test for estimating, i, 965. 

Glucose, estimation of small quantities 
of, in urine, i, 111. 

Glucose, transformation of saccharose 
into, in the operations of sugar-refin¬ 
ing, ii, 680. 

Glucose and dextrin, determination of, 
in fermented liquids, i, 762. 

Glucose and salts, influence of, on the 
crystallisation of sugar, i, 761. 

Glucosides, bile and sulphuric acid as a 
test for, i, 780. 

Glutamic acid and salts, i, 906. 

Gluten, aspartic acid a product of the 
artificial digestion of, by the pancre¬ 
atic gland, i, 724. 

Gluten-biscuit and certain amylaceous 
foods, comparative analyses of, i, 765. 

Glutimide, i, 908. 

Glycerin, action of electrolytic oxygen 
on, ii, 64. 

Glycerin, crystallised, i, 651, 696. 

-power of, to diminish the activity 

of astringents, i, 411. 

Glycero-phosphoric acid and its salts, as 
obtained from the phosphorised con¬ 
stituents of the brain, ii, 20. 

Glycin derivatives, i, 61. 

Glycin-ether, hydriodide of, i, 61. 

Glycocine derivatives, ii, 625. 

— oxidation of, i, 701. 

-some reactions of, i, 943. 

Glycogen, action of warm potash solu¬ 
tion on, ii, 622. 

Glycogen from the human liver, ii, 646. 

Glycogenesis, artificial suspension of, in 
living animals, i, 949. 

Glycol, preparation of, ii, 64, 284, 396. 

Glyoxal and glyoxaline, i, 912. 

Gneiss of Mtwtiquiere (Brazil), rock in- 
torstratified in, ii, 56. 

Gold, oxidation of, by oxygen in presence 
of water, ii, 608. 

- purification of argentiferous, by 

means of chlorine, i, 968. 

-in pyrites, i, 890. 

-a new test for, i, 750. 

Gold, use of potassium cyanide in mill¬ 
ing, ii, 588. 

Gold and its compoimds, thermochemi¬ 
cal investigations on, ii, 374. 

Gold, preparation and properties of the 
chlorine and bromine compounds of 
the oxide of, ii, 485. 

Gold-purple, detection of nitric acid in 
potable water by, i, 744. 

Goslarite, i, 50. 

OramifMcecB, woody fibre of i, 421. 

Granite veins of the granulite formation 
of Saxony, i, 198. 

Granulite district of Saxony, olivine, 
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06¥pBntiii6 atod edogite from tke, ii, 

aar, em 

Orapee, composition of must in the 
different stages of the ripening of, i, 
812 * 

— occurrence of succinic acid in un¬ 
ripe, ii, 400. 

-self-preservation of, in spirit. The 

consequence of the manner of exist¬ 
ence of cells out of contact with the 
air, i, 957. 

Grape-sugar a normal constituent of the 
urine, ii, 647. 

-quantitative estimation of tellurium 

by, and inverted sugar, i, 440. 

-rotatory power of, ii, 658. 

-specific rotatory power of, ii, 284. 

Graphite, analysis and valuation of, i, 
108. 

-certain chemical effects of oiygen- 

ised, ii, 609. 

Graphite from Siberia, analysis of, i, 
350. 

Guanamide, ii, 188. 

Guanamine, aceto-, products of decom¬ 
position of, ii, 188. 

Guanamine, amylene-, ii, 191. 

Guanamine, butylene-, ii, 190. 

Guanamine, propylene- and isopropyl¬ 
ene, ii, 187. 

Guanamines, constitution of the, ii, 191. 

Guauamines and polymeric cyancgeri- 
compounds, constitution of the, ii, 
609. 

Guanide, ii, 188. 

Guanidine, behaviour of, in the organ¬ 
ism, ii, 110. 

Guanidine and its derivatives, action of 
anhydrides on, i, 400. 

Guanidine valerate and caproate, vcon- 
densation-products of, ii, 190. 

Guano, analysis of, produced by bats 
(Quano di dypi&trello) ^ i, 730. 

estimation of phosphoric acid in, 
11, 553. 

-preparation of uric acid from, i, 

379. 

-substance used for the adulteration 

of, i, 98. 

Guano produced by bats, i, 730. 

-Fray-Bentos, i, 957. 

-of Guanapi, analysis of crystallised 

oxalate of ammonia from, i, 775. 

-steamed, free from fat, i, 135. 

Gum, supposed transformation of cellu¬ 
lose into, in plants, i, 954. 

-East Indian, i, 366. 

Guii\my matters in wine, i, 117. 

Gum-resins, action of CSg on, i, 616. 

Gum tragaoauth, examination of, i, 62. 

Gums and mucilages, examination of, i, 


Guncotton, influence of the fuse on 
compressed, i, 616. 

Gunpowder, anal^fsis of the sidtpetre 
used for the manufacture of, ii, 661* 

-explosion of, ii, 172. 

Gji’psum, action of molten sulphur on, 
i, 879. 

-crystallographic remarks on, ii, 63. 

-recovery of sulphur from, in the 

manufacture of glass, ii, 670. 

-removal of, horn water by means 

of barium oxalate, ii, 217. 

Gyratory movement of certain salts on 
the surface of water, i, 876. 


H. 

Hai-thao, a new substance used for 
finishing cotton materials, i, 981. 

Halogen compounds of lead, eleetrio 
conductirity of, i, 668. 

Halogens and bydracide, heat evolved in 
the union ot* hydrocarbons with, i, 
870. 

Haloid-compounds, organic, and potas¬ 
sium cyanide, i, 934. 

Halo’id elements, mutual action of the, 
i, 677. 

Heat, action of, upon bismuthic acid, i, 
160. 

-action of, on brominated hydro¬ 
carbons, ii, 603. 

- application of the mechanical 

theory of, to the study of volatile 
liquids, h, 38. 

-conduction of, in gases, ii, 37. 

-conduction of, in schistose rocks, 

i, 516. 

-dispersion of, in bodies, and its 

relation to the structure of minerals, 
u, 39. 

Heat evolved in the union of hydrocar¬ 
bons with hydracids and halogens, i, 
870. 

Heat, latent, molecular weight and 
vapour-tension, simple relations be¬ 
tween, ii, 38. 

Heat, sjjccific, of gases, ii, 689. 

Heat ol chemical action, new element in 
the determination of, i, 868. 

Heats, ratio of the specific, in a gas hav¬ 
ing monatomic molecules, ii, 374. 

Helenin and inula-camphor, i, 917. 

Hemateln, brasile’in and phlorein, i, 260. 

Hematin, hemin, and a phosphorised 
substance contained in blood-corpus¬ 
cles, ii, 255. 

Hematite, brown, mode of formation of 
the deposits of, in the Great Valley 
(tJ.S.), i, 346. 
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Hemiifcite, xnagiidtio, from Nova Scotia, 
ii, 55. 

Hematite depoBits, mode of formation 
of the brown, of the Great Valley 
(U,S.), i, 347. 

Hematosin, purification of, ii, 259. 

Hematoxylin, use of, as an indicator in 
aoidimetry, i, 740. 

Hemin, action of divy hydrochloric acid 
gas on C2ystallise(i, ii, 256. 

— actioif of nitric acid on, ii, 257. 

-experiments intended to effect the 

extraction of iron from, ii, 258. 

Hemin crystals, action of sidphuric acid 
on, ii, 258. 

Hemin, hematine, and a phosphorised 
substance contained in blood-cor¬ 
puscles, ii, 255. 

Hemipinate of sodium, action of heated 
soda-lime on, i, 283. 

Hemipinic acid, action of hydriodio acid 
on, i, 289. 

-action of hydrocliloric acid 

on, i, 302. 

— - action of melting caustic 

potash on, i, 286. 

- methylnor-, reactions of, i, 

800. 

Hemoglobin, estimation of, in blood, ii, 
216. 

Hemoglobin and its derivatives, ii, 256. 

Hesperidene, oxidation of, by air, i, 
243. 

Hesperidin, i, 709 j ii, 420. 

Hexbromo-lactomaluryl, i, 69. 

Hexyl alcohol, secondary, i, 694. 

yHing of the Bombay market, the so- 
called nauseous assafoctida, i, 431. 

Homocreatin, formation of, i, 700. 

Hops, properties of, as ferment in bread¬ 
making, in the United States, i, 811. 

-tannin of, i, 927. 

-testing of, i, 780. 

Hornblende crystals in the melaphyr of 
Roda, i, 889. 

Hornblende, occurrence of, in Norway, 
ii, 52. 

Horses and oxen, composition of the 
flesh of; its food-value and its money- 
value, i, 408. 

Houses, composition of the air in, ii, 
213. 

Human corpse, poisonous nature of the 
extract from, ii, 647. 

Humous bodies, dialysis of, i, 733. 

Humous substances in their relation to 
the nourishment of plants, i, 731. 

Humus, double compounds of, with 
mineral substances, i, 732. 

Hydracids and halogens, heat evolved in 
the union of hydrocarbons with, i, 
870- 


Hydra^ additional exami¬ 

nation of the third alkaloid of, i, 
937. 

Hydrated salts, dissociation of, i, 185. 
Hydrate, crystallised, of hydrochloric 
acid, i, 517. 

Hydrates, note on certain, ii, 271. 
Hydrazin-compounds, aromatic, i, 718 ; 
ii, 527. 

Hydrazin-compounds of the fatty series, 
i, 576, 911. 

Hydrioclic acid, action of, on hemipinic 
acid, i, 291. 

-action of, on quercite, ii, 

398. 

-—• action of, on toluene, i, 914. 

-laws relating to the removal 

of, from organic compounds, and its 
addition to them, i, 541. 

-reducing action of, at low 

temperatures, on ethers and mixed 
ethers, i, 60. 

-compound of with tellurous 

oxide, ii, 607. 

Hydriodic acid and phosphorus, reduc¬ 
tion of aromatic compounds by, i, 70. 
Hydro-acids, conversion of ketpnic acids 
into, by sodium-amalgam, i, 926. 
Hydrobenzoins or stilbene ^cohols, ii, 
634. 

Hydrobilirubin and choletelin, i, 407. 
Hydrobiliverdin, ii, 28. 

Hydrobromic acid, preparation of, i, 
877. 

-compound of, with tellurous 

oxide, ii, 606. 

Hydrocarbons, action of heat on bromi- 
nated, ii, 503. 

- action of metallic chlorides at a 

high temperature on certain, ii, 30. 

- calorimetric experiments on the 

action of fuming sulphuric acid on, 
i, 872. 

-lieat evolved in the union of, with 

hydracids and halogens, i, 870. 

- new method of cldorinating, by 

means of molybdenum peiitachloride, 
i, 391. 

-new process for estimating, parti¬ 
cularly marsh-gas, in mines, ii, 428. 

- reactions of typical halogenated 

aromatic, i, 241. 

-spectroscopic method of discover¬ 
ing minute quantities of the vapour 
of, in a gaseous mixture, ii, 659. 

-ultimate action of chlorine upon 

some, i, 539, 

Hydrocarbons from clove-oil, i, 6. 

- condensed, convenient method 

of obtaining, ii, 393. 

-in mines, estimation of, ii, 428. 

Hydrocarbons formed by distilling onide 
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fatty adds with superheated steam, i, 

S6S. 

Hydrochloric acid, action of, on methyl- 
ranillin, i, 289. 

- — crystallised hydrate of, i, 

517. 

_ - sulphurous and arsenious 

acids in, i, 4M. 

-test for free, in presence of a 

metallic chloride, ii, 550. 

Hydrochloric acid gas, action of dry, on 
crystallised hemine, ii, 256. 

Hydrochloric acid and snow, freezing of 
mercury with, i, 867. 

Hydrochloric acid and tin, action of, on 
cthylnitrolic acid and on nitroform, 

i, 904. 

Hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, action 
of, on alloys of lead and antimony, i, 
45. 

Hydrocoerulignone, substitution - pro¬ 
ducts of, ii, 516. 

Hydrocotarnine, action of acetic anhy¬ 
dride ou, i, 170. 

— action of ethyl iodide on, i, 165. 

Hydrocotarnine ethylo-chloride, physio¬ 
logical action of, as compared with 
that of the hydrochloride, i, 170. 

Hydrocotarnine, narcotine, and cotar- 
nine, i, 164 j Part III, i, 281. 

Hydrocyanic acid, action of, on chloral 
and crotonic chloral, i, 554. 

-detection of, i, 112. 

Hydrocyanorosolic acid, i, 690. 

Hydrocyanotetrabromorosolic acid, i, 
691. 

Hydrodibromo-malonylurea, i, 70. 

Hydrofluoric acid and tellurous oxide, 

ii, 607. 

Hydrogen, absorption of, under the in¬ 
fluence of the dark discharge, ii, 616. 

-action of, on bismuth tribromide, 

i, 146. 

-action of, on bismuth trichloride, 

i, 144. 

—• — action of nascent, on vanillin, i, 
75. 

-emission of, by plants, ii, 540. 

-emission of, during the vegetation 

of mildew, i, 958. 

occluded, in so-called explosive 
antimony, ii, 48. 

- occluded by copper, estimation 

of, with special reference to organic 
analysis, ii, 261. 

Hydrogen and carbonic oxide, affinities 
developed during the slow oxidation 
of, by platinum, ii, 40. 

Hydrogen and iodine, chemical equi¬ 
librium between, i, 38. * 

Hydrogen and nitrogen, absorption of, 
by organic matters, ii, 616. 


Hydrogen bi^mide, action of, on sele- 
nious anhydride, ii, 476. 

Hydrogen chloride, action of, on sele* 
nious anhydride, ii, 476. 

Hydrogen peroxide, formation of ozone 
by the contact of plants with, ii, 539. 

-presence of, in the juice of 

plants, i, 954. 

Hydrojgen phosphide, action of, on ohlor- ' 
"acetic acid, i, 878. 

Hydrogen sulphide, action or, on alka¬ 
loids, ii, 94. 

-action of, on mercuric fulmin¬ 
ate, i, 878. 

-decomposition of insoluble 

carbonates by, ii, 479. 

Hydrometallurgy, use of bromine in, i, 
741, ii, 214. 

Hydrovanillolin and ranillyl alcohol, i, 
75. 

Hydroxamic acids, cinnam-, i, 272. 

Hydroxybenzoic acid, a new, ii, 86. 

Hydroxylamine, amidated derivatives 
of, i, 272. 

Hydroxylamines, tribenzyl-, i, 270. 

Hydurihc acid, ii, 510. 

Hygrometric diffusion, ii, 42. 

Hyoscyamine, crystallised, ii, 100. 

Hypochlorite of calcium, action of, on 
soluble cyanides, simple and double, 

i, 377. 

Hypochlorous acid, law of addition of, 

ii, 620. 

-products obtained by the ac¬ 
tion of, upon non-saturated com¬ 
pounds, particularly propene, ii, 284. 

Hyposulphurous acid, thermic researches 
on, ii, 473. 

Ilypovanadic oxide (V 2 O 4 ) its com¬ 
pounds, ii, 453. 

Ilypoxanthino, some reactions of, i, 943. 


I. 

Ice, experiments on the flexibility of, ii, 
271. 

Hmenite, magnetisation of, i, 349. 

ImidoBulphonic acid, ii, 44. 

Incense resin, i, 175. 

Indican, source of, in the urine of car¬ 
nivora, i, 960, 

“ Indigo, Aachen,” i, 988. 

Indigo-blue, synthesis of, ii, 532. 

Indigo-solution and other vegetable 
dyes, decoloration of, by various 
sulphur-compounds, ii, 103. 

Indigotin in animals, or the purple of 
the ancients, ii, 683. 

Indol, i, 944. 
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Indol) fermentation of tlie liver, and for¬ 
mation of, ii, 211. 

—-- vapour-denBity of, i, 600. 

Ink, indelible, for printing ootton and 
linen fabrics, intended for chlorine 
bleaching, ii, 236. 

Inks, black nrriting, i, 821. 

Inosite, the lactic acid from, ii, 400. 

Ihula-camphor and holenin, i, 917. 

Inulamide, i, 918. 

Innlic acid, i, 917. 

Innlic anhydride, i, 917. 

Inulol, i, 917. 

Inversion, thermic phenomena which 
accompany, i, 183. 

Iodide of potassium, Melckebeke's test 
for potassium bromide in, i, 745. 

Iodine, action of, on sulphocarbamide/ 
(sulphurea), i, 910. 

Iodine, causes of failure in the detection 
of-email quantities of, i, 960. 

- combinations of several alkaloids 

with, i, 404. 

—~ decomposition of wliite precipitate 
by, i, 622. 

Iodine, determination of, in cuprous 
iodide, i, 747. 

-different behaviour of, to mercuric 

oxide under different conditions, i, 
44. 

— estimation of, in organic com¬ 
pounds, i, 961. 

-a neglected source of (fresh-water 

algfis), i, 876. 

Iodine and aluminitun, simultaneous 
action of, upon other and compound 
ethers, ii, 357. 

Iodine and hydrogen, chemical eqid- 
librium between, i, 38. 

Iodine and mercuric oxide, action of, on 
anthracene, ii, 80. 

Iodine and palladium chloride, some 
reactions of, with potassium ferro- 
cyanide, ii, 325. 

lodonitrobonzones, i, 211. 

lodosulphate of quinoldine as a reagent 
for the determination of quinine, i, 
964. 

Iridium and platinum, density of pure, 
and of their alloys, i, 523. 

Iri» Floreniinaf oil of, ii, 104. 

Irisol, Oleum iridis Morentincef ii, 104. 

Iris-root, oil of, ii, 644. 

Iron, contributions to the analysis of, ii, 
657. 

- — estimation of manganese in, i, 110, 
760. 

— estimation of manganese in cast-, 
i, 962. 

- explanation of the strength of 

puddM, ii, 276. 

-extraction eff, from hemin, ii, 268. 


Iron, fine-grained, production of, from 
pig-iron containing manganese and 
phosphorus, in Belgium, i, 789. 

*- functions of manganese in the 

metallurgy of, i, 881. 

-galvanising of, i, 793. 

-means of protecting alizarin from 

the action of, ii, 234. 

-- thermo-chemical researches on, i, 

673. 

-welding of, i, 181. 

Iron and bismuth salts, ii, 173. 

Iron, sodium, and arsenic, analysis of 
springs containing, i, 362. 

Iron, Belgian, i, 972. 

Iron containing a large amount of silicon, 
use of, in Bessemer’s process, i, 130. 

Iron, meteoric, mass ol', which fell in 
Dickson County, Tennessee, in 1835, 
i, 352. 

-spectroscopic examination of 

gases from, i, 27. 

Iron group, absorption-spectra of salts 
of the metals of the, and their use in 
analysis, i, 739. 

Iron nitride, occurrence of, among the 
“Fmnarole products” of Etna, and 
its artificial preparation, ii, 176. 

Iron ores, recently discovered, in Bussia, 
i, 889. 

Iron, pig-, Warner’s method of refining, 

i, 792. 

Iron pyrites, examples of the contempo¬ 
raneous formation of, in thermal 
springs and in sea water, i, 533. 

-utilising the iron from, i, 119. 

Isoanthraflaric acid and anthraflavic 
acid, ii, 88. 

Isobutane, ultimate action of clilorine 
upon, i, 540. 

Isobutene chlorhydrate, ii, 397. 

Isobutyl bromide, decomposition by 
boat (dissociation) of, i, 541. 

Isobutyric acid, remarkable transforma¬ 
tion of normal butyric acid into, ii, 399. 

Isodinaphthyl, new method of preparing, 

ii, 30. 

Isomeric compounds, regularity of the 
relations in physical properties of, i, 
237. 

Isomerism amongst the so-called aro¬ 
matic substances containing six atoms 
of carbon, i, 204. 

Isopropylene-guanamino, ii, 187. 

Isotriacetonamine, a new acetone base, 
i, 383. 

Isoxylene, oxidation of, to metatoluio 
acid, ii, 85. 

Ivy, new constituent of, i, 613. 
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Jt 

Jaborandi, alkaloid from, ii, 367. 

Jarosite from Beresowsk, i, 525. 

Jervlne, does Veratrum viridst contain 
an alkaloid other than jernneP ii, 
530. 

Jet, gas^ enclosed in, ii, 144. 

K. 

Kainite from Kalusz (Q-alicia), ii, 224, 

Kainite from Stassfurt, i, 846. 

Kaolin from the middle variegated 
sandstone of Thuringia, i, 530. 

Kaolin, washing of, i, 789. 

Kaolins, pyrometric examination of two 
artidcial, compared with natural 
kaolin, i, 761. 

Kerstanite from Langenschwalbaoh, i, 
196. 

Ketone, dipseudopropjl and methyl 
pseudo-propyl, ii, 67. 

Ketone, ethyl-propyl, hydrogenation of, 
ii, 67. 

Ketones, oxidation of, i, 377. 

-preparation of, i, 895. 

-synthesis of aromatic, by means of 

carbonyl chloride, ii, 298. 

Ketones and aldehydes, retort for pre¬ 
paring, by the distillation of calcium 
salts, ii, 395. 

Ketonic acids, conversion of, into hydro¬ 
acids by sodium amalgam, i, 926. 

Kidneys, eliAiination of acids through, 
ii, 647. 

Kjerulfin, occurrence of, in Norway, ii, 
52. 


L. 

Lactic acid, conversion of acrylic acid 
into, i, 63. 

— -action of bromine on, i, 900. 

Lactic acid from inosite, ii, 400. 

Lactic acid, thio-, ii, 413, 624. 

Lactic acids, isomeric, i, 561. 

Lactide-bromal, formation of, ii, 396. 

Land, interchange of ammonia between 
air and arable, ii, 319. 

Lanthanum,, didymium and cerium, me¬ 
tallic, ii, 276. 

Larch Agaric, resin of, i, 612. 

Latent heat, molecular weight and 
vapour-tension, simple relations be¬ 
tween, ii, 38. 

Lavas of Thera, ii, 392. 

Lead, electric conductivity of the halo¬ 
gen compounds of, i, 668. 

^ action of sea-water on, i, 688. 


Lead, action of water oontaiiiiiiff air oDi 

i, 842. 

-ooourrenoe of native, in Enssia, i, 

526. 

-presence of, in the platinum points 

of lightning conductors, ii, 840. 

— refining of, containing silver by 
means of steam, i, 129. 

Lead and antimony, action of sulphuric 
and hydrochloric adds on alloys of, i, 
46. ' 

Lead and barium, action of nitric acid 
on the phosphates and arsenates of, i, 
519. 

Lead and copper, estimation of small 
quantities of, i, 751. 

Lead and tin alloys, used for household 
vessels, ii, 448. 

Lead acetate, manufacture of, i, 798. 

-recovery of aldehyde in the 

manufacture of, ii, 228. 

Lead oxide, action of heated, on fluo- 
rone, i, 242. 

Lead salts, behaviour of some sparingly 
soluble, to ammonium acetate, with 
some theoretical views respecting 
double salts, i, 190. 

Lead tellurate, i, 849. 

Leather, a forgotten colour for glazed, 

ii, 236. 

Leclanche’s battery, crystals formed in 
the cells of, ii, 173. 

Leucine, density of, i, 906. 

-oxidation of, i, 701. 

-presence of, in vetches, i, 421. 

-some reactions of, i, 943. 

Leucines and leuceincs, i, 944. 
Leucoroeolic acid, i, 690. 

Library of the Chemical Society, dona¬ 
tions to the (1875—1876), ii, 688. 
Lievrite, i, 193. 

Light, action of the less refrangible rays 
of, on silver iodide and bromide, i, 

-blackening of silver chloride by, 

i, 43. 

-chehucal action of, on pure and 

coloured silver bromide, i, 510. 

-influence of, on the formation of 

decomposition-products of albumin- 
oldal substances in the germination of 
the pumpkin, i, 415. 

-observations on the susceptibility 

to, of silver bromide, ii, 266. 
Lightning conductors, presence of lead 
in the platinum points of, ii, 340. 
Lignite, chemical valuation of, i, 769. 
Lime, use of calcined, as a flux in the 
blast-furnace, i, 791. 

-influence of, in saccharimetry, ii, 

552. 

-action of molten sulphur on car¬ 
bonate of| i, 879. 
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tdme and qnarte^Band, action of, on 
ckys in the firing process, i, 448. 

Liiaonite with the colour and transpa¬ 
rency of gdthite, i, 348. 

Linarite, i, 50. 

linen ^d cotton fabrics intended for 
chlorine bleaching, indelible ink for 
printing, ii, 236. 

Jtiquidamhar 8tyrac\flua^ balsam of, 
i, 611. 

Liquid diaphragms, passage of gases 
through, ii, iS. 

liquid and gaseous states, physical pro¬ 
perties of matter in the, under varied 
conditions of temperature and pres¬ 
sure, ii, 169, 

Liquids, analysis of, by means of pla¬ 
tinum, i, 662. 

-dielectric constants of, ii, 267. 

-separation of mixed, and on some 

maximum and minimum thermome¬ 
ters, i, 336. 

-specific volume of, ii, 41. 

Liquids, superheated, evaporation of, i, 

868 . 

Liquids, volatile, application of the me¬ 
chanical theory of heat to the study 
of, ii, 38. 

Liquorice root, sweet principle of, i, 62. 

Lithia-psilomelane, and on tne chemical 
constitution of the psdomelanes, i, 
684. 

Lithium, estimation of, by the spectro¬ 
scope, ii, 550. 

Lithium, thermo-chemical researches on, 
i, 29. 

Lithium pyrophosphate, ii, 603. 

Lithium-potassium pyrophosphate, ii, 
603. 

Lithium-sodium pyrophosphate, ii, 603. 

Litmus, colouring-matter of, i, 939. 

Liver, alkaloid occurring in, i, 938. 

-fermentation of the, and formation 

of indol, ii, 211. 

-formation of urea in the, i, 189. 

Liver, human, glycogen from, ii, 646. 

Liver secretion, contribution to the 
knowledge of, i, 406. 

Logwood as an indicator in volumetric 
analysis, i, 434. 

Ldllingite, i, 60. 

Lucifer-match compositions, ii, 221. 

Lycine and betaine, identity of, i, 406. 


M. 

Maclurin, morin, and moritannic acid, 
i, 395. 

Madder colours, method of softening 
water used for dyeing with, ii, 677. 


Madder colours, part played by acids in 
dyeing with, and their artificial substi¬ 
tutes, i, 818. 

Madder-red transformed into orange, ii, 
233. 

Magnesium, action of, on certain metal* 
lie salts, i, 683, 880; ii, 479. 

Magnesium in the sun, ii, 588. 

Magnesium and aluminium, thermo- 
chemical researches on, i, 82. 

Magnesium carbonate, solubility of, in 
alkaline borates, i, 189. 

Magnesium, sulphur-compounds of, i, 
43. 

Magnetic pyrites, composition of, ii, 
384. 

Magnetisation of ilmenite (titanic iron¬ 
stone), i, 349. 

Magnetite, i, 62. 

Magnetite from If ova Scotia, ii, 56. 

Magneto-chcmical phenomena in G-eiss- 
ler’s tubes, i, 29. 

Mahogany, astringent principle of, i, 

86 . 

Malachite and ziguelin, contemporaneous 
formation of, on some old Koman 
coins, i, 349. 

Maloic acid, i, 898. 

Malic acid, iso-, ii, 507. 

-separation and purification 

of, i, 375. 

Malic acids, active, ii, 71. 

Malonic acid, production of, from chlor- 
acrylic ether, i, 64. 

Malt, substitute for, in brewing, i, 807. 

Malt-extract, action of, on starch, ii, 
125. 

-nitrogenous constituents of, i, 943. 

Maltose, i, 478. 

Malylureic acid, i, 69. 

Mamuialia, influence of temperature on 
the metamorphosis of tissue in, ii, 
106. 

-regulation of animal temperature 

in, ii, 647. 

Manganese, composition of the native 
peroxides of, ii, 176. 

-constitution of the aluminous ores 

of, ii, 176. 

- determination of, in spiegeleisen, 

i, 750. 

-estimation of, in cast-iron', i, 962. 

•-estimation of, in iron and steel, i, 

750. 

-estimation of, in spiegeleisen, iron, 

and steel, i, 110. 

-functions of, in the metallurgy of 

iron, i, 881. 

— thermo-chemical researches on, i, 
672. 

Manganese and phosphorus, manufac¬ 
ture of pig-iron containing, in Bel- 
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ffiuM, and production of dne-grained 
iron, i, 789. 

Manganese-compounds, chemical con¬ 
stitution of, ii, 170. 

Manganese boride, i, 881. 

Manganese dioxide, recovery of, i, 128. 

Manganese, new oxide of, ii, 47. 

Manganese peroxide, analysis of, ii, 
887- 

Mangold-wurzel, nitrogenous constitu¬ 
ents of, i, 419. 

-occurrence of betaine in, i, 420. 

Manure, fish, and '^steamed guano free 
from fat,” i, 135. 

Manures, influence which the sampling 
of, exercises on their analysis, i, 
780. 

Manuring, liquid, practical method of 
deteraiining the filtering and absorb¬ 
ing power of different soils, for pur¬ 
poses of, i, 728. 

Marsh-gas in mines, estimation of, ii, 
428. 

Matter formed of isolated atoms com¬ 
parable with material points, re¬ 
marks on the actual existence of, il, 
471. 

Matter, physical properties of, in the 
liquid and gaseous states under varied 
conditions of temperature and pres¬ 
sure, ii, 159. 

Meat, preservation of, i, 992. 

Meat-flour, experiments on the feeding 
of sheep on, i, 722. 

Meconic acid, narcotine and morphine, 
examination of the Fructus Fapa~ 
veris ” for, \ 777. 

Meconin, action of fused caustic potash 
on, i, 306. 

Mejonite, chemical composition of, i, 
193. 

Melamine, i, 674. 

-behaviour of, under the acjtion of 

heat, ii, 289. 

Melanophlogite, a new mineral, ii, 
487. 

Melanosiderite, a new mineral species, i, 
54. 

Melanurenic acid and amraelide, i, 378. 

Melting points, high, with especial re¬ 
ference to those of metallic salts, i, 
489. 

Melting points of organic bodies, deter¬ 
mination of, i, 334. 

Mercaptan, ii, 604. 

Meroaptide, mercuric, two derivatiyes of, 
i, 864. 

Mercurammonium sulphocyanate, i, 910. 

Mercuric iodate, preparation and re¬ 
actions of, ii, 479. 

Mercuric mercaptide, two derivatiyes of, 
i, 364. 


Mercuric oxide, different behtfViour of 
iodine to, under different conditions, 
i, 44. 

Mercuric oxide and iodine, action of, on 
anthracene, ii, 80. 

Mercuric oxysulphocyanate, i, 910. 
Mercurous chloride and iodide, i, 842. 
Mercury, freezing of, with snow and 
hydrochloric acid, i, 867. 

-occurrence of native, iu the 1)6- 

partement de I’Herault, ii, 886. 

—. supposed oxidation of, by oxygen 

in presence of water, ii, 608. 

-compounds of, i, 842, 

Mercury and its compounds, thermo¬ 
chemical researches on, i, 34. 

Mercury ores from Mexico, some re¬ 
markable, i, 631. 

Mercury oxysulphocyanate, remarks on 
Fleischer’s, ii, 74. 

Mercury and ammonium sulphocyanate, 
i, 910. 

Mercury-vapour, condensation of, on 
selenium in the Sprengol vacuum, ii, 
271. 

-specific heat of, i, 37. 

Mesaconate of sodium, action of chlorine 
on, i, 564. 

Mesityl oxide, behaviour of, to reducing 
agents, i, 895. 

-action of dehydrating agents 

on, i, 897. 

---addition-products of, i, 896. 

-oxidation of, i, 895. 

Mesityleno, constitution of, i, 384. 

-acetamido-, preparation of, i, 386, 

-diaraido-, i, 385. 

Metabromotoluene, i, 71. 

-mononitro-, i, 72. 

Metachlorobcnzenosulphonic acid, i, 930. 
Metachlorouitrobenzene and some chlo¬ 
rinated azo-compounds, i, 577. 
Mctacyananilino, i, 267> 

Metaphosphorio and orthophosphoric 
^ acids, influence of, on the coagulation 
of the blood, i, 725. 

Metallic acids, ferrocyanogen - com¬ 
pounds of the, ii, 608. 

Metallic|bases, action of some, on mono- 
chloracetic acid, ii, 398. 

Metallic salts, action of magnesium on 
certain, ii, 479. 

Metallic salts of high melting points, i, 
489. 

Metals, absorption-spectra of, volatilised 
by the oxyliydrogen flame, ii, 186. 

-ocstion of different solutions on, ii, 

600. 

-electromotive order of certain, in 

potassium cyanide with reference to 
the use of this salt in milling gold, ir, 
588. 
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Hetels, replacement of electropositive by 
electronegative, in a voltaic cell, ii, 87. 

- . thermo-electric, behaviour of, i, 

866 . 

Metals of the rarer earths, quantivalence 
of, ii, 881. 

Meteoric iron, crystallised sulphydro- 
Carbon found in the interior of a mass 
of, i, 687. 

Meteorite of February 12,1875, exami¬ 
nation of gases from the, i, 352. 
Meteorite which fell in Nash County, 
May, 1874, description of the, i, 692. 
Meteorite, fall of a, in Kussia, i, 852. 
Meteorite, note on a, which fell on 
March 25th, 1865, in Wisconsin, and 
is identical in character with the me¬ 
teorite of Meno, ii, 615. 

Meteorites, carbon-compounds in, ii, 615. 

-gases accompanying, i, 892. 

-nature and origin of, i, 685. 

-solid carbon compounds in, ii, 392. 

Meteorites discovered in South America, 
i, 363. 

Meteorites of Lanoe, i, 55. 

Meteorites and volcanic action, i, 536. 
Methacrylic acid, i, 898. 

Methazonic acid, ii, 287. 
Methenyldiphenjldiamine, ii, 205. 
Methioaide of mothylio dimethylamid- 
acetate, ii, 626. 

Methyl monoselenide, i, 580. 

Methyl oxalate, action of alcoholic am¬ 
monia on, i, 698. 

Methyl sebate, i, 316. 

Methyl sulphate, di-, ii, 61. 

Methyl sulphide, action of acetyl bro¬ 
mide on, i, 696. 

Methyl sulphide, action of cyanogen 
bromide on, i, 696. 

Methyl siilphocyanate, action of methyl 
iodide on, i, 696. 

Methylalcoholate of antimony penta- 
chloride, ii, 466. 

Methyl-amidopropionic acid, and fhe 
formation of horaocreatine, i, 700. 
Methylaniline, manufacture of, i, 935. 
Methylated spirit, examination of 
whisky and other spirits for, ii, 215t 
Methylbenzenos, tri-, of coal-tar oil, and 
their separation, ii, 77. 
Methyl-compounds of selenium, i, 580. 
Methylcreosol (dimethylhomopjrocate- 
chin), i, 74. 

Methyl green, dyeing wool with 5 Ch. 
* Lauth’s method, i, 817. 

Methylnitrolio acid, i, 903. 
Methyl-norhemipinio acid, action of 
fusing caustic potash on, i, 800. 

- - -action of heat on, i, 300. 

action of hydracids on, i, 


Methyl-norhemifunio acid, decomposi¬ 
tions of, i, 300. 

Methyl- and ethyl-oxamethane, ii, 184. 
Methyl-phenethyl ketone, i, 369. 
Methyl-propyl carbinol, conversion of 
diethyl carbinol into, i, 647. 
Methyiprotocatechuic, di-, and vanillic 
acids, derivatives of, ii, 624. 
Methyl-pseudopropyl ketone, ii, 67. 
Methylrosanilines, metamorphoses of, ii, 
100 . 

Methylsuccinimide, ii, 626. 

Methyluric acid, ii, 75, 509. 
Methyl-vanillin, action of hydroclilorio 
acid on, i, 289. 

Methyl-vanillin, ethylvanillin, and ooni- 
feryl alcohol, i, 76. 

Methyl-vanillin, oxidation of, i, 288. 
Methyl-violet, direct formation of, in 
cotton fibres, i, 817. 

Mica from Vesuvius, i, 625. 

Microline, a new species of triclinic fel¬ 
spar with potash base, its optic and 
crystallographic properties, and its 
chemical composition, ii, 180. 

Microline felspar and andesite, ii, 611. 
Microzymes of an animal at dilEerent 
ages, i, 94. 

Microzymes, remarkable case of the re¬ 
duction of nitric acid and oxidation 
of acetic acid, with production of 
alcohol by the influence of, ii, 640. 
Mildew, emission of hydrogen during 
the vegetation of, i, 958. 

Mildew on printed cotton, i, 820. 

Milk, action of cold on,'ii. 111. 

- amount of nitrogen and albumin 

in, ii, 216. 

-amounts of nitrogen and albumin 

in the, of women and of cows, i, 90. 

-analysis of, i, 763. 

- new apparatus for the estimation 

of fat in, and contributions to the 
chemistry of, ii, 328. 

-boric acid as a preventative of the 

fermentation of, i, 413. 

-* estimation of albumin in, ii, 666 . 

-estimation of fat in, i, 116. 

-tests for the adulteration of, ii, 329. 

Milk, blood-serum and egg-^bumin. 
further investigations of, by dialysis 
by means of sized paper, i, 87. 

Milk of mares, a new acid pre-existing 
in fresh, i, 901. 

Milk-globules, and a new theory of 
churning, ii, 537. 

Milk-sap of C^ancAum acutum, ii, 102. 
Mineral, now, from Etna, analysis and 
synthesis of, i, 200 . 

Mineral, new, from the Pyrenees, ii, $87. 
Mineral cavities, presence of liquid car¬ 
bon dioxide in, i, 137* 


801 . 
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Mineral aaltSi flfction of, on the erjstal- 
lisation of sugar, and the determina¬ 
tion of their coefficient, i, B05. 

Mineral springs on the left bank of the 
Inn at l^rasp in the Lower Engadin, 
chemical inrestigation of, i, 859. 

Mineral substances assimilated by mush¬ 
rooms, nature of, ii, 828. 

Mineral and organic subst^oes, deter¬ 
mination of yery small quantities of 
arsenic in, ii, 114. 

Mineralogicfd-orystallographioal notes, 
ii, 487. 

Mineralogical notices, i, 49, ii, 58. 

Mineralogical notices from the mines at 
Stassfurt and Leopoldshall, i, 846. 

Mineralogy of the Fasserthal and Fleim- 
serthal, i, 887. 

Mineralogy of Nota Scotia, contribu¬ 
tions to the, ii, 66. 

Minerals accompanying the brown iron 
ore of Langenstriegis, i, 62. 

Minerals containing fluorine from Ivi- 
tide, Greenland, crystallogrophic and 
chemical inyestigation of, ii, 384. 

Minerals, polarisation of, i, 29. 

Minerals, relation of the dispersion of 
heat in bodies to the structure of, ii, 
89. 

Minerals and rocks, study of the compo¬ 
sition of some Italian, i, 752. 

Minerals, yariations in the critical point 
of carbon dioxide in, and deductions 
from these and other facts, ii, 237. 

Molecular transformation, supposed case 
of, in the fatty series, ii, 896. 

Molecular transposition, i, 388. 

Molecular weight, vapour-tension and 
latent heat, simple relations between, 
ii, 88. 

Molybdate of ammonium, i, 192. 

Molybdate of ammonium, influence of 
siUoic acid on the estimation of phos¬ 
phoric acid by, ii, n5. 

Molybdenum, detection of, i, 442. 

Molybdenum pentadbloride, new method 
of chlorinating hydrocarbons by 
means of, i, 391. 

Molybdic acid, concentrated sulphuric 
acid as a test for, ii, 554. 

Monamines, action of chlorides of aloo- 
hol-r^icles on primary and secondary, 
i, 263. 

Monas prodigiosa and the colouring 
matter produced from it, i, 787. 

Monethyl-pyrogallol and diethyl-pyro- 
• gallol, i, 916. 

Monobromodinitroetbane, i, 68. 

Monobromomalonic acid, i, 65. 

Monobromonitro-compounds and the 
bromo-oompounds of nitromethane, i, 
901. 


Moaol»ro!nopaiatoliiio acid £ram 
liiio acid and bromine, Ii, 85. 
Monoohloraoetic acid and its denva- 
tives, action of ammonia and anilixie 
on, i, 372. 

Monochloromethyl acetate, i, 872. 
Mononitropbenols, physical and chemi¬ 
cal properties of the salts and ethers 
of the three isomeric, i, 679. 

Morin, maclurin and moritannic acid, 
i, 396. , 

Morin, separation of, from morm-calcium^ 

i, 396. 

Moritanic acid, morin and madurin, 
895. 

MIoritzquelle, in Sauerbrunn, near 
Bobitsh in S. Styria, analysis of the, 

ii, 67. 

Morphine, detection of, i, 777. 
Morphine, occurrence of, in the excreta, 

i, 280. 

Morphine, narcotine and meconic acid, 
examination of the Fmotns Pavaveris 
for, i, 777. 

Mucilages and gums, examination of, i, 
62. 

Mucor racemosus^ alcoholic fermentation 
produced by, i, 789. 

Mucylin, a grease for wool, i, 806. 
Murexan, i, 569. 

Murrayin and aurantiin, ii, 421. 
Muscarine, constitution and formation 
of, i, 987. 

Muscovite, crystallographic system of, 

ii, 51. 

Mushrooms, nature of the mineral sub¬ 
stances assimilated by, ii, 823. 

Must, composition of, in the different 
stages of the ripening of grapes, ii, 
812. 

Myristicene, oxidation of, by air, i, 243. 


N. 

Naphthalene, action of sulphuric aoid 
on, ii, 517, 

— constitution of, ii, 407. 

-formation of, from turpentine-oil, 

ii, 197. 

-solubility of, in water, i, 914. 

Naphthalene and antimony trichloride, 
ii, 31. 

Naphthalene and tin tetrachloride, ii, 
32. 

Naphthalene, /9-bromo-, ii, 206. 

Naphthalene, /3 chloro-, ii, 206, 297. 

Naphthalene, dinitro-, ii, 80. 
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Naplithalene, iiibpo-, aotion of chlorine 
on, i, 915 j ii, 616. 

Naphthalene, phenyl-, and phenyl-butyls, 
i, 915. 

Naphthalene tetrachloride, decomposi¬ 
tion of, ii, 618. 

Naphthalenes, ohloro-, i, 916. 

Naphthalenes, dicyano-, ii, 409. 

Naphthalene-dicarbonio acids, ii, 409. 

Naphthalene-disulphonic acids, i, 262. 

Naphtlialene-disulphonic acids, two, and 
some derivatives, ii, 408. 

Naphthalene-tetrasulphonic acid, i, 687. 

Naphthalide, sulpho-, ii, 81. 

/3-Naphthoic acid, i, 599; ii, 86. 

j8-Naphthol, aotion of phosphorus penta- 
chloride on, ii, 81. 

Naphthol, nitroso-, i, 247. 

Naphthyl, isodi-, purification of, ii, 30. 

Naphthylamine, electrolysis of, ii, 308. 

/8-Naphthylauune, i, 403, 713 ; ii, 206. 

Naphthylene-diaroine, tri-, ii, 528. 

Naphthylphosphiuic acid, ii, 525. 

Narceine, action of ferric oWoride on, i, 
469. 

-action of other oxidisers and of 

water on, i, 469. 

-action of oxidising agents on, i, 

467. 

■— — action of potash on, i, 471. 

—— action of sulphuric acid and potas¬ 
sium dichromate on, i, 467. 

Narceine and narcotine, relationships of, 
to oxynarcotine, i, 461. 

Narcotine, action of acetic anhydride on, 

i, 170. 

-action of ethyl iodide on, i, 167. 

Narcotine hydrochioride, action of water 
on, i, 164. 

Narootiiie and its derivatives, structural 
formulee of, i, 170. 

Narcotine, cotarnine and hydrocotar- 
iiine, i, 164, 281. 

Narcotine, cotarnine, and hydrocotar-^ 
nine. Part IV. On oxynarcotine, a 
new opium educt, and its relationship 
to narcotine and narceine, i, 461. 

Narcotine, morphine and meconic acid, 
examination of the Fructus Papaveris 
for, i, 777. 

Narco tine and narceine, relationships of 
oxynarcotine to, i, 461. 

Neogen, an alloy resembling silver, i, 
131. 

Nesslerising, simple method of, ii, 326. 

Neutralisation, ii, 157. 

Neutralisation phenomena of phosphoric 
acid, i, 874. , 

Nickel obtained from minerals from New 
Caledonia, ii, 484. 

Nickel, presence of, in atmospheric dust, 

ii, 614. 

TOL. XXX. 


Nickel and cobalt, new method of sepa¬ 
rating, ii, 550. 

Nickeliferous mineral in Spain, ii, 612. 
Niobates and tantalates, i, 46. 

Niobium, some compounds of, i, 45 ; ii, 
883. » 

Niobium and tantalum, nitrides and 
carbides of, ii, 277. 

-oxy fluorides of, i, 881. 

Nitrate of soda industry in South 
America, i, 446. 

Nitrated fatty bodies, action of acids 
on, i, 903. 

Nitrates, analysis of, ii, 550. 

-alkaline, putrefaction induced by 

bacteria in presence of, i, 413. 

-reduction of, by bacteria, ii, 660. 

Nitrates and ammonia, quantities of, in 
the water of the Seine, taken on the 
18th of March, 1876. ii, 181. 

Nitrates and phosphates of potassium 
and sodium, oxidation of acetic acid 
in the cold, in liquids neutral or 
slightly alkaline, containing, i, 367. 
Nitre, origin of, in some of the experi¬ 
ments of Cloez, i, 188. 

Nitric acid, action of fuming, on dichlor- 
allylene, i, 57. 

- - action of, on hemine, ii, 

257. 

-action of, on the phosphates 

and arsenates of barium and lead, i, 
619. 

—-action of. on stilbene, i, 242. 

-action of, on tribromophenol, 

i, 477. 

-continuous formation of, from 

ammonia and the oxygen of the air, 
i, 878. 

- — ■— detection of, in potable waters, 

by gold-purple, i, 744. 

-determination of, in waters, 

i, 435. 

-electric conducting power of, 

i, 182. 

-false reaction of, ii, 652. 

-ferric oxide as a generator of, 

and on the origin of tie nitre in some 
of the experiments of Cloez, i, 188. 

-iodine in, i, 442. 

-manufacture of, ii, 332. 

-remarkable case of the reduc¬ 
tion of, and oxidation of acetic acid, 
with production of alcohol, by the 
influence of certain microzymes, ii, 
540. 

Nitric oxide, lecture experiment exhibit¬ 
ing the combination of, with oxygen, 
i, 878. 

Nitride of iron, occurrence of, among 
the ‘*Fumarole products** of Etna, 
and its artificial preparation, ii, 176. 

3 1 ! 
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Nitrides and oarbides of niobium and 
tantalum, ii, 277. 

Nitrils, aromatic, i, 600. 

Nitrites, estimation of, in water, i, 744. 

—^ formation of, by bacteria, i, 189, 

Nitrites and phloroglucin, detection of, 

i, 964. 

Nitro- and acetyl-derivatives of alizarin, 

ii, 578. 

Nitroamidobenzenes or nitranilines, i, 
209. 

Nitrobenzene, action of ammonium 
sulphite on, i, 391. 

Nitrobenzene analytically and toxicolo- 
gically considered, i, 776. 

Nitrobenzene, tri- ii, 76. 

Nitrobenzenesulphonio acid, i, 686,930. 

Nitrobenzotoluidines i, 270. 

Nitrobenzyl chloride, i, 80. 

Nitrobromiodobenzenes, i, 221. 

Nitrobromobenzenesulphonic acid, i, 
929. 

Nitrobutane, tertiary, i, 902. 

Nitrochloriodobenzenes, i, 221. 

Nitrochlorobromobenzeues, i, 220. 

Nitrocitric acid, i, 566, 

Nitro-compounds, action of potassium 
cyanide on substituted, i, 387. 

Nitro-compounds, di-, of the fatty group, 
ii, 185. 

Nitrocumic acid, action of light on, i, 
595. 

“ Nitrodibromobenzenes, i, 216. 

Nitrodiclilorobenzenes, i, 219, 

Nitro-diiodobenzenes, i, 222. 

Nitroethane and diazobromobenzene, ii, 
92. 

Nitroethyl-azoparatolyl and nitroethyl- 
azo-orthotolyl, ii, 94. 

Nitroform, action of tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid on, i, 904. 

Nitrogen, absorption of free, by organic 
substances, ii, 392. 

-amount of, in worm-eaten fruit, i, 

421. 

-certain sources of error in the ulti¬ 
mate analysis of organic substances 
containing, i, 178. 

—• apparatus for the determination of, 
ii, 651. 

- assimilation of atmospheric, by 

soil, ii, 320. 

- estimation of, in albuminoids, ii, 

216. 

-estimation of, in organic substances, 

ii, 115. 

-estimation of, in urine, ii, 668. 

-form of, most suitable for the nutri¬ 
tion of plants, i, 733. 

Nitrogen, modification of Will and Var- 
rentrapp’s method of estimating, i, 
433. 


Nitrogen, preparation of, i, 679. 

Nitrogen of barley, division of, among 
the products of brewing, ii, 346. 

Nitrogen, free, possibility of the dis¬ 
engagement of, during the decay of 
nitrogenous organic matter, ii, 210. 

Nitrogen metamorphosis, influence of 
arsenic on, i, 948. 

-influence of eheep-shearing 

on, i, 948. 

Nitrogen chloride and iodide, decompo¬ 
sition of, i, 518. 

Nitrogen trioxide, detection and estima¬ 
tion of, in natural waters and in dilute 
solutions, i, 438. 

Nitrogen and albumin, amount of, in 
milk, ii, 216. 

-amounts of, in the milk of 

women and of cows, i, 90. 

Nitrogen and alkali-metals, spectra of, 
in Seissler^s tubes, i, 863. 

Nitrogen and ammonia in beetroots, i, 
428. 

Nitrogen and hydrogen, absorption of, 
by organic matters, ii, 616. 

Nitrogenous animal substances, some 
reactions of, i, 943. 

Nitrogenous constituents of malt ex¬ 
tract, i, 943. 

Nitrogenous constituents of mangold- 
wurzel, i, 419. 

Nitrogenous manures, danger of the ex¬ 
clusive use of, i, 731. 

Nitrogenous organic compounds, oxida¬ 
tion of some, i, 575. 

Nitrolic acid, methyl-, i, 903. 

Nitrolic acid, propyl-, synthesis of, ii, 
71. 

Nitrolic acids, pseudonitrols, the isomer- 
ides of the, i, 904. 

Nitrols, pseudo-, the isomerides of the 
nitrolic acids, i, 904. 

Nitrometachloranilines, ii, 631. 

Nitrometachloroiiitrobenzene and some 
of its derivatives, ii, 294. 

Nitromethane, bromo-compounds of, i, 
901. 

Nitronaphthalene, action of chlorine on, 
i, 915. 

Nitrophosphenylic and phosphenylic 
acids, action of soda-lime on, ii, 204. 

Nitropropanes, bromo-compounds of the, 

i, 901. 

Nitropropylazobenzene, formation of, 

ii, 93. 

Nitrosalicylic acid, i, 693. 

Nitrosamarino, i, 269. 

Nitroso-dinietliylaniline, action of aro¬ 
matic 6asos on, i, 268. 

Nitrosonaphthol, i, 247. 

Nitrosophenol, action of aromatic bases 
on> i, 268. 
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Nitrosothymol and its deriyatiyes, i, 
682. 

Nitrotoluenes, i, 393'. 

Kitrotribromobenzenos, i, 224, 390. 

Nitrous acid, action of, on acetanilide, 
ii, 205. 

— - decomposition of oxcthyl- 

carbimidamidobenzoic acid by, ii, 
413. 

- - reaction of alizarin -with, ii, 

84. 

-testing for, in natural waters 

and other yery dilute solutions thereof, 
ii, 544. 

Nitrous oxide, germination of seeds in, 
i, 97. 

Nitryl-group, NO^, dependence of the 
action of, in fayouring the displace¬ 
ment of Cl, Br^ I, &c., in benzene- 
deriyatiyes, on its relative position, i, 
240. 

Noctilucin, the phosphorescent principle 
of luminous animals, i, 720. 

Non-saturated compounds, so-called, i, 
897. 

- - products obtained by the 

action of hypochlorous acid on, parti¬ 
cularly propene, ii, 284. 

Nutrition of plants, form of nitrogen 
most suitable for the, i, 733. 


0 . 


Oak, tannic acid of the, ii, 88. 

Obituary notices of deceased fellows, i, 
617. 

Octyl derivatives, some new, ii, 393. 

Oenaiithylic acid, some derivatives of 
normal, i, 374. 

Oldium, action of sulphur in destroying, 
ii, 540. 

Oil from the kernel of Aleurites iriloha^ 
i, 98. 

Oil, essential, of Eucalyptus globulus, i. 


244. 


Oil, liquid, from camphor sublimation, 
b 7. ^ . 

Oils, essential, quantitative determina¬ 
tion of, i, 759. 

- essential, oxidation of, i, 243. 

■ - fatty, estimation of acid in j—volu¬ 

metric and areometric method, i, 769. 
-indifferent, of wood-tar creosote, i, 

75. 

-rosin light, occurrence of benzene 


in, ii, 29. 

Oil-tree of China, fatty matter of the 
seed of, i, 616. 

Oleandrine and the so-called pseudo- 
curarine, i, 404. 


Olefines, transformation of, into the cor¬ 
responding alcohols, ii, 396. 

Olive-oil, estimation of, in Turkey-red 
dyeing, i, 761. 

Olivine-rock of the Saxon granulite dis¬ 
trict, ii, 387, 612. 

Opianate of sodium, action of heated 
soda-lime on, i, 287. 

Opianic acid, action of heated caustic 
potash on, i, 281. 

Opianino, i, 607. 

Opium, examination of some specimens 
of, i, 115. 

Opium bases, action of acetic anhydride 
on, i, 652. 

Orcin, i, 7041 

Organic acids, action of, on potassium 
and sodium tungstates, ii, 278. 

---funcjtion of in plants, i, 411. 

- - synthesis of, by means of 

carbon oxychloride, ii, 68. 

Organic anah’sis, estimation of hydrogen 
occluded*by copper, with special refer¬ 
ence to, ii, 251. 

Organic compounds, new process for 
the estimation of sulphur and phos¬ 
phorus in, i, 743. 

--determination of the melting 

points of, i, 334. 

-oxidation of, i, 363. 

- -- action of antimony penta- 

chlorido on, ii, 282. 

-estimation of chlorine, bro¬ 
mine, and iodine in, i, 961. 

- - detection of sulphur in, ii, 

552. 

—--now method of substituting 

chlorine and bromine in, ii, 617. 

-specitie gravity of, ii, 496. 

Organic matter, estimation of, in anirmil 
charcoal by permanganate solution, i, 
757. 

-possibility of the disengagt*- 

ment of free nitrogen gas during the 
demy of nitrogenous, ii, 210. 

Organic matter found in ancient soils, 
examination of the, ii, 495. 

Organic matter of the soil, double com¬ 
pounds of, with mineral subslances, 
i, 732. 

Organic matters, absorption of nitrog' n 
and hydrogen by, ii, 616. 

Organic and mineral substances, dett*r- 
mination of very small quantities of 
arsenic in, ii, 114. 

Organic remains, mineralisation of, i, 531, 
Organic substances, absorption of free 
nitrogen by, ii, 392. 

- - action of certain kinds of 

filters on, ii, 554. 

-combustion of, in oxygen, ii, 

659. 

3 E 2 
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OrgAxdo substanoef, estimatiou of mtro* 
gon in, ii, 115. 

-containing nitrogen, certain 

Bouroes of error in the ultimate analy¬ 
sis of, i, 178. 

Organised bodies, measurement of the 
affinities between the liquids of, by 
means of electro-motive forces, i, 611. 

Organised structures, elements of, con¬ 
sidered as electromotors, i, 278, 

Organism, animal, occurrence of alcohol 
in the, i, 405. 

- behaviour of guanidine, dicyan- 

diamidin, and cyanamide in the, ii, 

110 . 

-decomposition of sodium salicylate 

in the, ii, 319. 

- relation of fermentative processes 

to the life of the, i, 951. 

*-conjugated sulphuric acids in the, 

ii, 534. 

Organisms, development of, in the ab¬ 
sence of free oxygon, ii, 3^. 

- phosphorescence of decaying, i, 

950. 

Organo-boron compounds, ii, 618. 

Orleans-yellow on cotton, i, 819. 

Orthoamidophenotol, i, 247. 

Orthoamidophenol, action of carbon 
bisulphide on, ii, 204. 

Orthophosphoric and metapho8f)horic 
acids, influence of, oh the coagulation 
of the blood, i, 725. 

Orthosulphobenzoic acid, attempt to pre¬ 
pare, i, 25,8. 

Orthose and sundry triclinic felspars, 
microscopical examination of, ii, 611. 

Osmium, ii, 279. 

Oxalate of ammonia, analysis of crystal¬ 
lised, from Q-uanapi guaiio, i, 775. 

Oxalate, methylic, action of alcoholic 
ammonia on, i, 698. 

Oxalic acid, action of, on diphenylamine, 
ii, 99. 

-electrolysis of, ii, 286. 

Oxalic and succinic acids, oxidation of, 
i, 893. 

OxaltB acetosella^ Rumex acetosa^ and 
R. aceiosellay vegetation of, in a soil 
free from potash, i, 96. 

Oxamethane, methyl- and ethyl-, ii, 
184. 

Oxen and horses, composition of tlie 
flesh of; its food-value and its money 
value, i, 408. 

Oxidation of acetic acid in the cold, in 
liquids, neutral or slightly alkaline, 
containing nitrates and phosphates of 
potassium and sodium, i, 367. 

Oxidation of carbon compounds, i, 892. 

Oxides, metallic, crystallisation of, from 
glass, ii, 336. 


Oxalurate of ethyl, ii» 74. 
Oxyanthraquinone and alizarin, contri¬ 
bution to the knowledge of, i, 249. 
Oxyanthraquinones, conversion of, into 
one another, i, 248. 

Oxybenzoic acid, ethometh-, action of 
hydriodic acid on, i, 707. 

Oxybutyric acid (jS), a-methyl, -ethyl, 
and -benzyl derivatives of, i, 369. 
Oxycitric acid, i, 876. 

Oxyfluorides of niobium and tantalum, 
i, 881. 

Oxygen, action of, on coal and paraffin, 
i, 894. 

- atmospheric, and ammonia, con¬ 
tinuous formation of nitric acid from, 

i, 878. 

- combustion of organic substances 

in, ii, 659. 

-development of organisms in the 

absence of free, ii, 322. 

-estimation of, in urine, i, 115. 

- evolution of, from plants under 

boiled water, ii, 321. 

- exhalation of, by plants, in the 

absence of carbon dioxide, i, 96. 

-influence of food on the assimila¬ 
tion of, and excretion of carbon 
dioxide, i, 723. 

-oxidation of silver, platinum and 

gold by, in presence of water, ii, 
608. 

— relation of, to the- tissues and to 
the splitting up of albumin, i, 948. 
-electrolytic, action of, on glycerin, 

ii, 64. 

Oxygen and sulphur, new compound of, 
and on an analogous substitution-pro¬ 
duct of selenium, i, 677. 

Oxygen, tin and platinum, compound of, 
analogous to purple of Cassius, i, 48. 
Oxygenated water and barium ^oxide, 
thermic formation of, i, 183. 
Oxyhydrogen flame, absorption-spectra 
of metals volatilized by the, ii, 156. 

-production of spectra by, ii, 

156. 

Oxyisoxylene-quinone, i, 918. 
Oxyisoxylene, tri-, i, 920. 

Oxyraalonic acid, i, 65. 

Oxymercaptans, i, 695. 

Oxynarcotine, action of oxidising agents 
on, i, 464. 

-isolation of, i, 461. 

-a new opium educt, and its rela¬ 
tionship to narcotine and narceine, i, 
461. 

Oxyosnanthylic acid, i, 374. 
Oxysulphocyanate, mercuric, i, 910; ii, 
74. 

Oxysulphobenzide, dibromo- and diiodo- 
dinitro, ii, 296. 
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Oxyuritio acid, action of nitric acid on, 
ii, 528. 

-formation of, ii, 69. 

Ozone, action of, on animal flubstances, 
i, 724. 

Ozone and its action on the blood, ii, 
105. 

Ozone, action of, on carbonic oxide, i, 
341. 

Ozone in atmospheric air, ii, I7l. 

Ozone, formation of, by the coni act of 
plants with peroxide of hydrocen, ii, 
639. 

Ozone observations, i, 339. 

Ozone, production of, by the discharge 
from the electric machine, ii, 378. 

Ozone and frost, effects produced by, on 
cotton fabrics, ii, 231. 


P. 

Pachnolite from Greenland, i, 884. 

Palladium chloride and ioiline, some 
reactions of, with potassium ferrocy- 
anide, ii, 325. 

Palm-nut cakes, composition of, ii, 323. 

Paper, chemical manufacture of, from 
wood, ii, 234. 

Parabanic acid, dimethyl-, i, 379. 

Parabromobenzenesulphonic acid, i, 
929. 

Parachlorobenzenesulphonic acid, i, 930. 

Paracresylic acid as a disinfector, i, 
990. 

Paraffin and coal, action of oxygen 
upon, i, 984. 

Paraffins and their derivatives, formula¬ 
tion of, ii, 279. 

Paraldol, a polymeric modification of 
aldol, ii, 621. 

Parallel-fibre formation and columnar 
separation, i, 526. 

Paraoxybenzaldehyde, ii, 296. 

Paraox;\ benzoic acid, conversion of, into 
salicylic acid, i, 926. 

Paraoxybenzoic, chlorosalylic and sfili- 
cylic acids, behaviour of, to melting 
alkalis, i, 252. 

Parasulphobenzoic acid, i, 257. 

Paratoluic acid, monobromoparatoluic 
acid, from bromine and, ii, 85. 

Paratolylphonyl ketone, derivatives of, 
ii, 197. 

Parsley oil, terpene of, ii, 78. 

Pepper, black, i, 430. 

Peppermint camphor from Japan, i, 1. 

Pepsin, determination of, ii, 117. 

——— regeneration of spent albumin by 
means of, ii, 229. 

Peptone-building ferments in the vege¬ 


table kingdom, further obeervationi 
on the, ii, 322. 

Peptone-forming and diastatic ferments 
in plants, further communications on 
the, ii, 321. 

Peptones, contribution to the knowledge 
of, 535. 

Perbromates, note on the, ii, 469. 

Perbromic acid, i, 677. 

Perchlorate of bismuth, basic, i, 877. 

Perchlorate of potassium, i, 877. 

Permanganate solution, estimation of 
organic matter in animal charcoal by, 
i, 757. 

Persian-red (chrome red), ii, 340. 

Perspiration. See Eespiration. 

Petrified wood, i, 534. 

Phacolite of Kichmond, Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, i, 885. 

Phcnetol, orthamido-, i, 247. 

Phenol, action of potassic sulphite on 
the haloid derivatives of, i, 474 . 

Phenol compounds of the cinchona 
alkaloids, ii, 313. 

Phenol, constitution of the principal 
derivatives of, i, 228. 

-electrolysis of, ii, 308. 

-new method of formation of ben- 

zylaterl, i, 581. 

-quinine-salts of, 1, 610. 

-reactions of, with some of the cin¬ 
chona alkaloids, ii, 639. 

Phenol, chlorodinitro-, i, 230. 

Phenol, dinitro-, action of benzoyl chlor¬ 
ide on, ii, 298. 

-reduction of, i, 918. 

Phenol, dinitrometabromo-, i, 231. 

- nitroso-, action of aromatic bases 

on, i, 268. 

Phenol, ortho-amido-, action of carbon 
bisulphide on, ii, 204. 

Plieiiolates, action of chloroform on al¬ 
kaline, ii, 632. 

Phenol-ethers of phosphoric add, i, 597. 

Phenol-forming substance, recognition 
of, in the urine, ii, 212. 

Phenolmetasulphonic acid, ii, 410. 

Phenols, bromonitro-, constitution of, i, 
228. 

Phenols, dinitro-, constitution of, i, 
229. 

Phenyl sulphate, ii, 62. 

Phenyl-butyls and phenyl-naphthalene, 
i, 915. 

Phenyl-eumenyl urea, i, 398. 

Phenyl, di-, purification of, ii, 30. 

Phenyl, di-, azo-derivatives of, ii, 417. 

Phenyl, di-, and diphenyline, ii, 197. 

Phonylamine, di-, action of oxalic acid 
on, ii, 99. 

Phenylated phosphoric acids, i, 268. 

Phenyldiamine, methenyldi-, ii, 205. 
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Plienyl-disulphomc aeid, di-, and its de- 
rivatiyes, constitution of, i, 932. 

Phenylethane and phenylethene, tetra>, 
ii, 297* 

Phenylene-diamine, ii, 638. 

Phenylcne^diaTnine (a), aniline brown 
obtained by the action of nitric acid 
on, ii, 520. 

Phenylcne-urea, i, 400. 

Phenyl-ethyl alcohol, normal, ii, 78. 

Phenyl-glycocine-toluidide, i, 372. 

Phenyl-glycocollio ethers, i, 372. 

Phenylic acids, amidophos- and diaao- 
phos-, ii, 203. 

Plienylio acids, phos* and nitrophos-, 
action of soda-lime on, ii, 204. 

Phenyline, di-, and diphenyl, ii, 197. 

Phenyl-inethyl benzene,!, 13. 

Plienyl-uaphtlialene and phenyl-butyls, 

i, 915. 

Phenyloxycrotonic acid, i, 80. 

l^henyl-paratolyl ketone, derivatires of, 

ii, 197. 

Phenyl[ihosphoric acid, di-, i, 596. 

Plienylphosphoric acids and their chlo¬ 
rides, i, 696. 

Plienylsuccinimide, nitro- and amido-, 
i, 602. 

Phenyl-sulphacetic and ethyl-sulphacetic 
acids, i, 567. 

Phlorein, haematein, and brasile'in, i, 
260. 

Phloretin and phlorizin, i, 710. 

Phlorizin and phloretin, i, 710. 

Phloroglucin, new derivatives of, i, 249. 

Phloroglucin and nitrites, detection of, 
i, 964. 

Pbloroglucinsulphonio acid, i, 262. 

Phorone, action of dehydrating agents 
on, i, 897- 

-addition-products of, i, 896. 

-behaviour of, to reducing agents, 

i, 895. 

-oxidation of, i, 896. 

Phosgenite, fomi^ion of, at Bourbonne- 
les-Baius, i, 532. 

Phosphate, tricalcic, action of sulphuric 
acid on, ii, 172. 

- - effect of albumin on the 

solubility of, in the blood, i, 280. 

Phosphates, assimilation of fossil, and 
on the danger of the exclusive use of 
nitrogenous manures, i, 731. 

-average composition of commercial, 

i, 202. 

■—— estimation of, i, 109. 

Phosphates, ferric and aluminic, i, 880. 

Phosphates, pyro-, of lithiunn, lithium- 
sodium, and lithium-potassium, ii, 
603. 

Phosphates and arsenates of barium and 
lead, action of nitric acid on, i, 519. 


Phosphates and phosphoric acid, ther« 
mic researches on, i, 614. 

Phosphatic minerals, composition of, 
used in agriculture, i, 200. 

Phosphenyl bromide and derivatives, ii, 
420. 

Phosphenyl sulphochloride and some de¬ 
rivatives, ii, 525. 

Phosphenyl tetrachloride, i, 697. 

Phosphenylic acid, derivatives of, i, 698. 

Phosphenylic acid, phenol-ethers of, i, 
697. 

Phosphenylic and nitrophosphenylic 
acids, action of soda-lime on, ii, 204. 

Phosphine, action of, on sulphur, i, 
648. 

-reducing action of, ii, 479. 

Phosphinic acid, naphthyl-, ii, 525. 

Phosphorescence of deciiying organisms, 

i, 950. 

Phosphorescent substances, observation 
of the ultra-red portion of the spec¬ 
trum by means of, ii, 587. 

Phosphoric acid, estimation of, i, 745. 

-estimation of, in fertilisers, 

ii, 554. 

-estimation of, in guano, ii, 

553. 

-importance of, in respect to 

fertility, i, 729. 

-: intluence of silicic acid on 

the estimation of, by ammonium mo¬ 
lybdate, ii, 115. 

-neutralisation-phenomena of, 

i, 874. 

-use of, in the sugar manufac¬ 
ture, ii, 341. 

Phosphoric acid and the phosphates, 
tliernuc researches on, i, 514. 

Phosphoric acid, glyccro-, and its salts, 
as obtained from tlie })ho8phorised 
constituents of the brain, ii, 20. 

Phosphoric acids, phcnylated, i, 263. 

Phosphoric acids, nieta- and ortho-, in¬ 
fluence o£, on the coagulation of the 
blood, i, 725. 

Phosphoric anhydride, formation of the 
anhydrous acids of the fatty and 
aromatic series by the action of, on 
the corresponding acids, i, 899. 

Pliosphorised constituents of the brain, 
glyccrophosplioric acid and its salts 

, as obtained from the, ii, 20. 

Pbosphorisod substance contained in 
blood-corpuscles, ii, 255. 

-contained in blood-corpuscles, 

isolation of, ii, 262. 

Phosphorus, application of, to the 
“ poling *’ of copper, ii, 227. 

-detection of, in chemico-legal ex¬ 
aminations, i, 757. 

Phosphorus-poisoning, how long after 
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death do the eyideaoes of, remain in 
the body P ii, 669. 

Phosphorus, steel containing, i, 454. 

Phosphorus and hydriodio acid, reduc¬ 
tion of aromatic compounds by, i, 70. 

Phosphorus and manganese, manufac¬ 
ture of pig-iron containing, in Bel¬ 
gium, and production of Hue-grained 
iron, i, 789. 

Phosphorus and sulphur, new process 
for the estimation of, in organic 
bodies, i, 743. 

Phosphorus compounds, aromatic, i, 274. 

Phosphorus pentachloride, action of, on 
the amides of sulpho-acids, ii, 97. 

-action of, on the compound 

b 697. 

—— action of, on /9-naphthol, ii, 
81. 

-— action of, on the substituted 

amides of monobasic acids, i, 604. 

Phosphorus trichloride, action of, on 
dimethyl-aniline, ii, 4l7v' ^ 

-action of, on toluene, i, 392. 

Photogalvanography, i, 118. 

Photographic action of eosin, ii, 232. 

Photographic printing without silver 
salts, i, 460. 

Photography, removal of sodium tliio- 
sulphate in, i, 460. 

-use of, in printing textile fabrics, 

ii, 232. 

Physico-chemical forces, influence of, on 
the phenomena of fermentation, ii, 
542. 

Physiological action and chemical con¬ 
stitution, connection between, i, 949. 

Picric acid, pliysical and chemical pro¬ 
perties of the salts and ethers of, i, 
579. 

Piero toxin, ii, 533. 

Pig-iron, manufacture of, containing 
manganese and phosphorus, in Bel¬ 
gium, and production of fine-grained 
iron, i, 789. 

--rcmo'i'al of sulphur and silicon 

from, i, 438. 

Pinacone, formation of, i, 897. 

Piperidine-a-alanine, i, 699. 

Pitlacal, ii, 101. 

Plants, alcoholic and acetic fermentation 
of the fruits, flowers, and leaves of 
certain, ii, 649. * 

-absorption of bicarbonates from 

natural waters by, ii, 113. 

. . . ■■ supposed transformation of cellu¬ 
lose into gum in, i, 954. 

-culinary, contributions to the chem¬ 
ical knowledge of, ii, 648. 

—— diastatic and peptone-forming fer¬ 
ments in, further communications on 
the, ii, 321. 


Plants, humus substanoes in their rela* 
tion to the nourishment of, i, 731. 

—— emission of hydrogen by, ii, 540. 

-presence of hydrogen peroxide in 

the juice of, i, 954. 

-form of nitrogen most suitable for 

the nutrition of, i, 783. 

-formation of ozone by the contact 

of, with peroxide of hydrogen, ii, 539. 

-function of organic acids in, i, 

414. 

- evolution of oxygen from, under 

boiled water, ii, 321. 

-exhalation of oxygen by, in the 

absence of carbon dioxide, i, 95. 

-exhalation of water-vapour by, ii, 

113. 

Plants destitute of chlorophyll, growth 
of, ii, 112. 

Platinum, affinities developed during 
the slow oxidation of hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide by, ii, 40. 

I -catalytic action of, ii, 486. 

- certain chemical effects of oxy- 

genised, ii, 609. 

-decomposition of water by, ii, 43. 

-analysis of magnetic native, from 

Nische-TagUsk (Ural), ii, 386. 

-occurrence of, in nodules of b^own 

iron-ore from Mexico, i, 64. 

-oxidation of, by oxygen in pre¬ 
sence of water, ii, 608. 

-preparation of, ii, 176. 

-reduction of, i, 192. 

-solution of, in sulphuric acid, i, 345. 

-use of, m the ultimate analysis of 

carbon compounds, i, 660. 

Platinum black, preparation of, by 
means of glycerin, li, 47. 

Platinum points of lightning conductors, 
presence of lead in the, ii, 340. 
Platinum silicide, ii, 384. 

Platinum vessels, wearing out of, in the 
concentration of sulphuric acid, ii, 
674. 

Platinum and iridium, density of pure, 
and of their alloys, i, 523. 

Platinum and certain other metals, sili- 
cation of, ii, 47. 

Platinum, tm, and oxygen, compound 
of, analogous to purple of Cassius, i, 
48. 

• JPlumieria acutifolia, milky juice of, 
and plmnieric acid, ii, 421. 

Plumieric acid, ii, 421. 

Poisoning, examination for alkaloids in 
cases of, i, 266. 

Poisons, two new, i, 410. 

Polarisation, circular, of quartz, influence 
of temperature on the, ii, 265. 
Polarisation and electrie conductivity of 
minerals, i, 29. 
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FolttriBatiioiij yottaae^ <»£ altnniiiiu!&> ii, 
267, 

Polarised liglit, behariour of quinioine 
and cinohoniciiio to, i, 609. 

Poljhalite from Stassfurt, i, 345. 
Poplar-constitution d, i, 421. 
Poppj, wild, alkaloid occurring in, i, 
938, 

Porcelain basins, utilisation of cracked, 

i, 992. 

Porcelain olaj, Chinese, composition of, 

ii, 446. 

Porcelain manufacture, Chinese, ii, 671. 
Porphyry of Lake Lugano, i, 535. 
Portland cement, use of alkalis in the 
manufacture of, and its crumbling or 
disintegration, i, 967. 

Potable waters, some points in the ani^ 
lysis of, i, 826. 

Potash, ii, 220. 

— action of, on narceine, i, 471. 

-action of melting caustic, on bemi- 

pinic acid, i, 286. 

--action of heated caustic, on opianic 

acid, i, 281. 

—— detection and estimation of, ii, 426. 
*■ ■ Tcgetation of Omalis acetoseila^ 
Rumex aceto*a^ and R, acetoteUa in a 
soil free from, i, 96. 

- — new process for the deteotinn and 
estimation of, ii, 426. 

Potash salts, excretion of, ii, 635. 

Potash solution, action of warm, on 
glycogen, ii, 622. 

Potassium, action of, on ethyl succinate, 

i, 664. • 

— estimation of, in the form of per¬ 
chlorate, i, 440. 

-estimation of, as plaiinocdiloride, i, 

441. 

— slow oxidation of, ii, 565. 

- thermo-chemical researches on, i, 

29. 

Potassium bicarbonate, preparation of, 

ii, 381. 

Potassium bromide, Melokebeke’s test 
for, in potassium iodide, i, 745. 
Potassium chlorate, action of the copper- 
isinc couple on, i, 856. 

-purification of, i, 442. 

Potassium chloride, purification of, by 
washing, in the chemical works at 
Stassfurt and Leopoldsball, i, 447. 
Potassium cyaiiate, action of, on ohioral 
hydrate, i, 376. 

Potassium cyanate and urea, i, 66. 
Potassium cyanide, action of, on substi¬ 
tuted niiro-compounds, i, 387. 
Potassium cyanide, electro-motive order 
of certain metals in, with reference to 
the use of this salt in milling gold, ii, 
588. 


Potassium didmemat^ 
acid, action of, oni«»ai<odlk«^i, 
Potassium ftsrrocyattidk, adiysis df l^e 
black matter obtained li&lciniiig, i, 
909. ^ 

Potassium iodide from iombi processes 
for purifying, ii, 881, - 

Potassium perchlorate, adte of the 
copper-sine couple on, i, 

--solubility of, in nglnr, i, 877. 

Potassium, new sulphate 275. 
Potassium sulphite, aetiom'^ on the 
haloid derivatives of phen^ i, 474. 
Potassium xanthat«, estimaliln of oai^ 
bon bisulphide, cojipcr, caustic 
alkalis by means of, ii, 55li^ 

Powder, effects of, in fir© aimH, ii» 168. 
Pressure, influence of, on eimlbuBtion, ii, 
876. 

Preesuve and stmin, influence of, upon 
the tbennal coefficient of ©spansion of 
bod^, and on the relative behaviour 
of wlher a!il caoutchouc, », 41. 
Pressure and temperature, physical pro¬ 
perties of matter in the liquid and 
gaseous states under varied conditions 
of, ii, 159. 

Propane, ultimate action of clilorine 
upon, i, 539. 

Propane, dmitro-, i, 68. 

Propane, nitro-, reac*tion of, with diaso- 
benzene nitrate, h, 93. 

Propanee, nitro-, bromo-oompounds of 
the, i, 901. 

Propene, simple preparation of, ii, 284. 

-products obtained by iHe action of 

hypodilorous acid on, li, 

-direct umoii of, with tl^Kiydraoids, 

i, 58. 

Propene chlorhydrius, coni^tution of 
the, ii, 620. 

Prcyene-gnaiiamine, li, 187* 

Propionic acid, methylamido*, i, 700. 
Propyl and propylene, &c,, derivatives 
of, li, 604. 

Propyl ketone, dipseudo-, ik 67. 

Propyl ketone, ethyl-, hydfl^enation of, 

ii, 67. 

Propyl ketone, methjl-psendo, ii, 67- 
Propylic aldehydes, amount of heat 
evolved in the formation of the two 
isomeric, ii, 474. 

Propylidcne, a new cliloro-, i, 894. 
Propylnitrolie acid, synthesis of, ii, 71. 
Protocatechuic acid, dimethyl-, i, 75. 
Protocatechuic acid, diinetl^i-, and 
vanillic acid, derivatives 524. 
Prussian blue, i, 377. 

Prussiates, i, 907. 

-a new class of, i, 908. 

Pseud ocurarine, the so-called, iind clean- 
drine, i, 404. 
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FMadomorph of ciddte after dolomite^ 

ii,488. 

Pseudonitrols, the isonterides of the ni- 
trolic adds, i, 904. 

Psilomelanes, chemical constitution of 
the, 684. 

Pimherite and oopj^-glance, artificial, i. 

Pumpkin, influenced light on the for¬ 
mation of decomposition-products of 
albuminoKdal substanoed in the germi¬ 
nation of the» 1 , 41&. 

Purple of the ancients, ii, 533. 

Purple of Cassius, compound of plati¬ 
num, tin, and oxygen analogous to, i, 
48. 

Purpurin, anthra- and flav^<^, ii, 298. 

Purpurin, conversion of,:|pto a dioxy- 
anthraquinone, i, 248. 

Putrefaction induced by bm^teria in pre¬ 
sence of alkaline nitrates, i, 418. 

Putrefaction, influence of the ro 9 tB of 
living plants on, i, 99. ^ 

Putrefaction and fermentation, action of 
borax on, i, 104. 

Pyrites employed in France in the manu¬ 
facture of sulpliurio acid, i, 119. 

Pyrites, composition of the gases ob¬ 
tained by burning, ii, 120. 

-gold in, i, 890. 

-formation of sulphuric anhydride 

by the combustion of, ii, 119. 

Pyrocatechin, occurrence of in the urine, 
ii, 109. 

Pyrogallic acid, some reactions of, i, 
943. 

Pyrogallol, monetliyl- and diethyl-, i, 
910. 

Pyrogallol-monosulphoruc acid, i, 261. 

Pyroligneous acid, manufacture of so¬ 
dium acetate and of pure acetic acid 
from, i, 989. 

* Pyrometer, a simple, i, 671, 

Pyroraccmic acid, i, 66. 

- . .condensations of, ii, 400. 

-sulphur-compounds of, ii, 70. 

Pyrotartaric a Ad, normal, derivatives of, 
ii, 507. 

-syntlietical, ii, 287. 

Pyroterebic acid, i, 897- 

Pyroterebic and terebic acids, constitu¬ 
tion of, i, 923. 

Pyrrol, ethyl-derivative of, ii, 630. 


Q- 

Quantivalenoe, ii, 270, 

Quantivalenoe and combining capacity 
of carbon, i, 892. 


Quartz, i, 51. 

- influence of temperature on the 

circular polarisalion of, ii, 265. 

Quartz from the Vette diYiesena, i, 888. 

Quartz-crystals from Lizzo, ii, 489. 

Quartz-sand and lime, action of, on clays 
in the firing process, i, 448. 

Quercetin and quercitrin, i, 708. 

Quercite, action of hydriodic acid on, ii, 
398. 

-constitution of, i, 371. 

Quercitrin and quercetin, i, 708. ^ 

Quinic and acetic acids, double salt of, 
ii, 415. 

Quinidino, acetylated base from, i, 658. 

Quinine, i, 608. 

-acetylated base from, i, 657. 

-estimation of, ii, 664. 

- determination of, in presence of 

ceri ain other substances, and especially 
in ferro-quinic citrate, ii, 664. 

-some physical properties of, i, 274. 

- quinoidine iodosulphate as a re¬ 
agent for the determination of, i, 961.^ 

Quinine salts of salicylic acid and of 
phenol, 1 , 610. 

Quino-acetate of calcium, ii, 637. 

Quinoidine iodosulphate as a reagent for 
the determination of quinine, i, 964. 

Quinone, oxyisoxylene*, i, 918. 

Quinones, i, 918. 


R. 

Racemic anid, pyro-, sulphur-compounds 
of, ii, 70. 

Radicles, influence of substituted, in 
benzene, on the introduction of new 
groups, i, 386. 

Radishes, formation of starch in the co- 
t^ ledoris of, i, 952. 

Radiometer, experiments with Crookes’, 
ii, 266. 

Raflinose, a new crystalline organic sub¬ 
stance, ii, 397. 

Rain-water, system of irrigating meadows 
by means of, wliere the soil is efth-^r 
mountainous or impermeable, i, 730. 

Reichhardite, a new mineral from Stass- 
furt, i, 317. 

Resin, crystalline, of conima, i, 176. 

Resin of the larch agaric, i, 612. 

Resorcin-derivatives, coloured, ii, 82. 

Resorcin, an ether of, i, 921. 

Resorcin-black, ii, 233, 

Respiration of animals, influence of car¬ 
bonic acid on the, ii, 318. 

Respiration, course of, in germinating 
wheat, i, 416. 

Respiration-apparatus, Pettenkof er’s, do- 
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termination of water by meana of, i, 
960. 

Respiration and perspiration, compara¬ 
tive examination of the quantities of 
carbonic acid excreted by, in different 
species of animals in equal intervals 
of time, together with some experi¬ 
ments on the excretion of carbonic 
acid by t>ie same animal under diffe¬ 
rent physiological conditions, i, 721. 

Retene, i, 86. 

Retene and some of its derivatives, ii, 
514. 

Retinite and fichtelite in the peat-moors 
of the Fichtelgebirge, i, 350. 

Retorts, blue colour of, employed in the 
distillation of zinc, ii, 47. 

Rhodeiiie from an analytical point of 
view, ii, 665. 

Rice-starch manufacture, present state 
of, ii, 675. 

Rivers, currents at the mouths of: a 
contribution to our knowledge of 
ocean currents, ii, 496. 

Rocks, microscopic character of the old 
acid, with regard to the age of their 
volcanic formation, i, 197. 

Rocks and minerals, study of the com¬ 
position of some Italian, i, 752. 

Rock-salt, etched figures on cubes of, 
and some remarks upon F. Fxner’s 
method for the production of figures 
by solution, ii, 273. 

Rosaniline, ii, 529. 

-action of ammonia on, ii, 100. 

Rosanilines, isomeric, i, 935, 

Rosanilines, methyl-, metamorphoses of 
the, ii, 100. 

Rosin, separation of fatty acids from 
ordinary, i, 771. 

Rosin light oils, occurrence of benzene 
in, ii, 29. 

Rosolic acid, i, 588 ; ii, 414. 

Rotatory power, remarks on the symbol 
(a) of the specific, i, 667. 

Rotatory power of asparagine, destruc¬ 
tion of, ii, 215. 

Rotatory power of styrolene, i, 864. 

Rotatoiy power, specific, of camphor, 
ii, 373. 

-specific, of substances in solu¬ 
tion, ii, 371. 

Rubidium and cccsium, determination of 
the atomic weights of, ii, 272. 

Rufigallic acid, i, 259 ; ii, 518, 

JRumex acelosa, vegetation of, in a soil 
free from potash, i, 96. 

JRumex acetosella, vegetation of, in a soil 
free from potash, i, 96. 

Ruthenium and. its oxygen-compounds, 
if 48. 

Rutile, occurrence of, in Norway, ii, 52. 


smmom 

Rye, ergot of, ii, 561. 


S. 

Saccharification, i, 366. 

Saccharification of amylaceous sub¬ 
stances, i, 865. 

Saocharimetric determination, influence 
of the asparagine contained in the 
sugar-liquors from beets and canes, 
on the, ii, 215. 

Saccharimetry, influence of certain salts 
and of lime in, ii, 552. 

Saccharine matters, reactions of, i, 111. 
Saccharose, transformation of, into glu¬ 
cose in the operations of sugar-refin¬ 
ing, ii, 680. 

Safirou, adulteration of, i, 824. 

Salite as a constituent of rocks, i, 195. 
Salicylate of sodium, decomposition of, 
in the organism, ii, 319. 

Salicylic acid as a disinfector, i, 805, 

990. 

Salicylic acid, antiseptic action of, on 
beer-worts, i, 711, 959. 

Salicylic acid and some other antiseptics, 
influence of, on ferments, i, 199. 
Salicylic acid, arrest of fermentation by, 
and by other aromatic acids, i, 101. 
-application of, to titration, 

i, 113. 

-chemical nature of, i, 255. 

-conversion of i>aiu-oxybeuzoic 

acid into, i, 926. 

-conversion of, into salicyluric 

acid in the animal organism, i, 958. 
-practical applications of, i, 

991. 

-quinine-salts of, i, 610, 

-solubility of, i, 895. 

—--technical uses of, i, 460. 

-testing of, ii, 663. 

Salicylic acid and carbon dioxide, syn¬ 
thesis of poly basic acids by meaus of, 

ii, 521. 

Salicylic, paraoxybenzoilS, and cliloro- 
salylic acids, behaviour of, to melting 
alkalis, i, 252. 

Salicylic acids, nitro-, i, 503. 

Salicylic acids, sulpho-, i, 694. 
Salicyluric acid, conversion of salicylic 
acid into, in the animal organism, i, 
950. 

Saline solutions, action of various, on 
copper, ii, 1. 

Saliva, action of, on different kind.s of 
starch, ii, 398. 

Saltpetre used for the manufacture of 
gunpowder, analysis of, ii, 651. 

Salt, manufacture of soda from, ii, 
670. 
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Sdlt • xtuu^shes and sea - water around 
Montpellier, ammonia contained in 
the, i, 356. 

Salt-mines of Stassfurt, new discoveries 
in, i, 346. 

Salt solutions and attached water, i, 
336 j ii, 169. 

Salts, action of magnesium on certain 
metallic, i, 880. 

— action of metallic magnesium on 
certain metallic, i, 683. 

— action of solutions of mixtures of, 
on copper, ii, 10. 

-action of solutions of single, on 

copper, ii, 7. 

change produced by diffusion in 
the reaction of a solution of mixed, 
i, 875. 

- - constitution of acids a.nd, in solu¬ 
tion, i, 513. 

— dissociation of hydrated, i, 185. 

-iufluence of certain, in saccha- 

rimetry, ii, 552. 

-gyratory movement of certain, on 

the surface of water, i, 876. 

" method of determining the exact 
solubility of, i, 184. 

*-titration of normal, which have an 

acid reaction, ii, 214. 

Salts and acids, influence of, on the in¬ 
version of cane-sugar, ii, 397. 

Salts and glucose, influence of, on the 
crystallisation of sugar, i, 761. 

Sanidine crystals found in drusy spaces 
in the doloritic lava of Delhugen, 
Wcatcrwald, ii, 54. 

Sapouilication of neutral fats in auto¬ 
claves, ii, 451. 

Schistose rocks, conduction of heat in, i, 
616. 

Scorodite from the Ural, i, 887. 

Sta-water and salt-marshes around 
Montpellier, ammonia contained in 
the, i, 856. 

Sebato of cobalt, i, 325. 

Sebates of the alcoholic series, i, 314. 

Seeds, germination of, in nitrous -oxide, 
i, 97. 

- persistence of the germinating 

power in, i, 955. 

Seleiiines or selonouium - compounds, i, 
581. 

Seloniobenzaldehyde, i, 397. 

Selcniodiglyeollic acid, i, 899. 

Seleuious anhydride, action of hydrogen 
chloride and hydrogen bromide on, ii, 
476. 

Selenium, compound of, with sulphur 
and oxygen, i, 677. 

- condensation of mercury-vapour 

on, in the Sprengel vacuum, li, 271. 

Selenium in silver, ii, 380. 


SUBJECTS. 771 

Selenium, some methyl and bensyl com¬ 
pounds of, i, 580. 

Septicine, an alkaloid 'formed during 
putrefaction, i, 405. 

Serpentine of the Saxon granulite dis¬ 
trict, ii, 387, 612. 

Serum- and egg-albumin and their com- 
poimds, ii, 208. 

Sheep, experiments on the feeding of, 
with meat-flour, i, 722. 

Sheep-shearing, influence of, on the di¬ 
gestion of food, and on nitrogen meta¬ 
morphosis, i, 948. 

Shellac, alcoholic solution of, ii, 678. 

Silicate, manganous (friedelite), from 
the Pyrenees, ii, 387. 

Silicate of zinc, pseudomorphs of spathic 
iron after, i, 530. 

Silicates, determination of alkali-metals 
in, and in substances not attacked by 
acids, by means of barium hydrate, i, 
746. 

Silicates of potassium and sodium, i, 120. 

Silication of platinum and certain other 
metals, ii, 47. 

Silicic acid, influence of, on the estima¬ 
tion of phosphoric acid by ammonium 
molybdate, ii, 115. 

Silicide of platinum, ii, 384. 

Silicon and boron, some reactions of the 
chlorides of, ii, 609. 

Silicon, carbon, aud boron, specific heats 
of, i, 866. 

Silicon and sulphur, removal of, from 
pig-iron, i, 458. 

Silicon, researclies on its subfluorides, 
Bubchlorides, and oxychlorides, and 
the organic derivatives of the latter, 
ii, 597. 

- use of iron containing a large 

amount of, in Bessemer’s process, i, 
130. 

Silk, raw, and fibroin, constitution of, 
i, 719. 

Silver, some compounds of, i, 880. 

- extraction of, from cast-iron cru¬ 
cibles used in coinage, i, 4<53. 

-extraction of, in the moist way, ii, 

124. 

— oxidation of, by oxygen in presence 
of water, ii, 608. 

- refining of lead containing, by 

means of steam, i, 129. 

-selenium in, ii, 380. 

Silver aud ammonium sulphocyanate, 
i, 910. 

Silver bromide, chemical action of light 
on pure and coloured, i, 510. 

——-observations on the suscepti¬ 

bility to light of, ii, 265. 

Silver chloride, bl^kening of, by light, 
i, 43. 
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SilT«r iodide and bromide, aotion of the 
less refrangible rays light bn, i, 
28. 

Silver nitrate, action of sodium sulphide 
on, i, 747. 

Silver oxide, oxidation of tartaric acid 
in ammoniacai solution, i, 66. 

Silver ores, nev^ly discovered deposit of, 
in the Troitzker district of the Go¬ 
vernment of Orenburg, ii, 49. 

Silver salts, photographic printing v^ith- 
out, i, 460. 

Silver, telluric, i, 349. 

Slags and gas from blast furnaces, che¬ 
mical composition of, i, 969. 

Snake-bites, influence of ammonia on, 
i, 724. 

Snow and hydrocliloric acid, freezing of 
mercury ^ith, i, 867. 

Snow and sulphuric acid, freezing mix¬ 
ture of, i, 867. 

Soap, white barrel, ii, 236, 

Soda, (saiistic, i, 119. 

— manufacture of, from salt, ii, 
670. 

Soda-lime, action of heated, on sodium 
hemipinate, i, 283. 

-action of heated, on sodium opian- 

ate, i, 287. 

-- action of, on phosphenylic and 

iiitrophoBphenylic acids, ii, 204. 

Soda-waste, use of, in the manufacture 
of glass, i, 787. 

Sodium, analysis of a residue from the 
manufacture of, ii, 123. 

— arsenic and iron, analysis of springs 
containing, i, 362. 

— — thermo-chemical researches on, i, 
29. 

Sodium acetate, manufacture of, from 
pyroligneous acid, i, 989. 

Sodium amalgam, action of, on benzyl 
cbloride, i, 680. 

-action of, on chlorodracylic 

acid, i, 256. 

Sodium arsenate, i, 46. 

Sodium bicarbonate, dissociation of, at 
100°, ii, 603. 

Sodium hydrate, action of, on tvrosine, 
i, 577. 

Sodium monosulphido, crystallised, i, 
39. 

Sodium sulphide, action of, on silver 
nitrate, i, 747. 

----use of, in tanning, i, 982. 

Sodium thiosulphate, removal of, in 
photography, i, 460. 

Soil, absorbing power of the, ii, 114. 

-assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen 

by, ii, 320. 

—- com])osition of air in the, ii, 213. 

—- gases in the, ii, 57. 


Soil, system of inigatiiig meadows by 
means of ram-water, where the soil is 
either mountainous or impermeable, 

i, 780. 

Soils, absorptive-power of, i, 727. 

- - ancient, organic matter found in, 

ii, 495. 

-arable, of Auvergne, i, 729. 

-practical method for determining 

the filtering and absorbing power of 
ditTerent, for purposes of liquid ma¬ 
nuring, i, 728. 

Solatium dulcamara^ bitter constituent 
of, i, 714. 

Solid substances, collation of faot sshovv'- 
ing that chemical transposition be¬ 
tween, is accompanied by contraction 
of volume, i, 669. 

Solids, action of, in liberating gas from 
solutions, i, 186. 

Solubility determinations, i, 676. 

Soluble bodies, heat of solution of 
slightly, i, 512. 

Solutions, action of different, on metals, 
ii, 600. 

Sorbic acid, i, 897. 

Sorbic acid, hydro-, i, 897. 

Spathic iron, pseudomorphs of, after 
silicate of zinc, i, 530. 

Specific gravity and atomic volume of 
organic compounds, ii, 496. 

Specific heat or gases, with especial refer- 
(*nce to mercury vapour, i, 87. 

Specific heats of carbon, boron, and 
silicon, i, 866. 

Specific volume of liquids, ii, 41. 

Specular iron, epidote and chabasite 
from Mai Inveruo, i, 887. 

Spectra, absorption-, of metals volatilised 
by the oxyhydrogen flame, ii, 156. 

Spectra, calorific, ii, 374. 

—— cold bands in dark, i, 27. 

Spectra of guses and vapours, i, 181. 

Spectra, production of, by the oxyhy- 
drogeii llame, ii, 1^6. 

Spectra, theory of; observations on the 
last communication of «J. IS. Lock- 
yer, ii, 470. 

Spectroscope, application of the, to tlie 
detection of adulterations, i, 740. 

- estimation of lithium by, ii, 550. 

Spectroscopical notes, ii, 34. 

Spectrum analysis, i, 666. 

SpeciTum, lecture experiment on the, ii, 
266. 

Spectrum, observation of the ultra-red 
portion of the, by means of phosphor¬ 
escent substances, ii, 587. 

Spectrum tube, electro-, ii, 35. 

Spessartine, ii, 610. 

Sphoerostilbite from Nova Scotia, ii, 66. 

Spianterite, i, 60. 
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Spices, adulteration of, ii, 330. 

SpiegeleiBen, deoarbonisation of, by heat, 
ii, 226. 

. determination of manganese in, i, 

no, 760. 

Spiegeleisen, fused, instead of ferroman¬ 
ganese in the Bessemer-process, i, 
453. 

Spirits, examination of whisky and 
other, for methylated spirit and fusel 
oil, ii, 215. 

Springs containing arsenic, iron, and 
sodium, in tlilb Sinestrathal of the 
Gb'anbundner XJnterengadin, analyses 

of, i, 362. 

Starch, action of malt-extract on, ii, 
125. 

-action of saliva on different kinds 

of, ii, 398. 

- . - formation of, in chlorophyll- 

granules, i, 953. 

-formation of, in the cotyledons of 

cress, radishes, and flax, i, 952. 

Staurolite from the Ural, i, 887. 

Steam-boiler, peculiar corrosion of, ii, 
219. 

Steam, temperature of, ii, 39. 

Stearic acid, decomposition of, by dis¬ 
tillation under pressure, i, 8. 

Steel and iron, estimation of manganese 
in, i, 750. 

Steel containing phosphorus, i, 454. 

Steel, estimation of manganese in, i, 

110 . 

Stibine, i, 641. 

-action of, on sulphur, i, 645. 

-action of, on sulphur compounds, 

i, 647. 

-eudioraetric analysis of, i, 644. 

Stilbene, action of nitric acid on, i, 
242. 

Stilbene alcohols, ii, 634. 

Stilbene and the accompanying by-pro¬ 
ducts, preparation of i, 393. 

Stilbite from Nova Scotia, ii, 55. 

Storax, liquid, constituents of, i, 612, 
939. 

Strain and pressure, influence of, upon 
the thermal cocflicient of expansion 
of bodies, and on the relative beha¬ 
viour of water and caoutchouc, ii, 
41. 

Straw-pulp, quick method of preparing, 
i, 136. 

Strontium, calcium, and barium, vola¬ 
tility of, ii, 354. 

Strontium sulphide, i, 39, 

Strychnine, action of acetic anhydride 
on, i, 655. 

Stuffs, detection of various fibres in, by 
chemical moans, ii, 118. 

Styrax. See Storax. 
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Styrolene and cinnii.mdne, identity of, i, 
703. 

Styrolene, rotatory power of, i, 864. 
Substances in solution, specific rotatory 
power of, ii, 371. 

Substituted-derivatives of benzene, con¬ 
stitution of some, i, 389. 

Succideyanio ether and dimethylpara- 
banic acid, i, 379. 

Succinate, eihylic, action of potassium 
and sodium on, i, 371. 

Succinic acid, occurrence of, in unripe 
grapes, ii, 400. 

-tests for, i, 966. 

Succinic and oxalic acids, oxidation of, 
i, 893. 

Succinimide, ethyl- and methyl-, ii, 
626. 

Succinimide, nitro- and amido-, phenyl- 
and tolyl-, i, 602. 

Succinylsuccinic acid, i, 371. ^ 

Sugar, action of mineral salts on the 
crystallisation of, and the determina¬ 
tion of their coefficient, i, 806. 

-analysis of, by means of platinum, 

i, 661. 

-butyric fermentation produced by 

aquatic plants in solutions of sugar, i, 
99. 

-crystallisation of, ii, 679. 

-commercial analysis of, and the in¬ 
fluence of salts and glucose on the 
crystallisation of sugar, i, 761. 

- formation of, in certain marine 

animals, i, 949. 

-influence of the asparagine con¬ 
tained in the liquors from beets and 
canes on the saecharimetric determin¬ 
ation ; destruction of the rotatory 
power of the asparagine; method of 
determination, ii, 215. 

- influence of salts and glucose on 

the crystallisation of^ i, 761. 

-optical inactivity of the reducing, 

contained in commercial sugar, i, 806. 
Sugar (cane-), different rotatory powers 
exhibited by, according to the mode of 
measurement adopted, ii, 427. 

- influence of acids and salts on 

the inversion of, ii, 397. 

-transformations undergone by, in 

raw sugar and in the cane, i, 807. 
Sugar, grape and inverted, estimation of 
tellurium by, i, 440. 

Sugar-beet, researches on (second year), 
i, 955. 

Sugar-cane, results obtained with new 
apparatus for extracting juice from 
the, ii, 680. 

Sugar-liquor, analysis of tell-tale, from 
the safes of two vacuum sugar-pans. 
i, 768. -6 r 
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Sugar manufacture, use of phosphoric 
add in the, ii, 841. 

Sugar colouring matter, ii, 236. 

Sugar-refining, transformation of sac¬ 
charose into glucose in the operations 
of, li, 680. 

Sugar-test, BOttger’s modification of, ii, 
116. 

Sugar and uric acid, reducing action of, 
ii. 292. 

Sugars, unrefined, commercial analyses 
of, ii, 662. 

Sulphamides, formation of amidines 
from, i, 605. 

Sulphanilic acid, di-, ii, 302. 

Sulpharsenious acid, salts of, ii, 481. 

Sulphate of ammonia, purification of 
brown, i, 445. 

Sulphate, diethylic, ii, 61. 

Sulphate, dimethylic, ii, 61. 

Sulphate, ferric, <*rystalli 8 ed, i, 680. 

Sulphate, thymylic, ii, 62. 

Sulph-hydrocarbon, a crystallised, found 
in the interior of a mass of meteoric 
iron, i, 537. 

Sulphides, origin of, found in sulphurous 
waters, i, 38. 

Sulphides of arsenic and their com¬ 
pounds, i, 843. 

Sulphides, mono-, delicate test for the 
sulpho-carbonates of the, (MS.CSg), 
in solution, i, 744. 

Sulphines, researches on the, i, 696. 

Sulpho-acids, action of phosphorus pen- 
tachloride on the amides of, .ii, 
97. 

Sulpho-acids, aromatic, i, 928. 

Sulphobenzoic acid, para, inyestigations 
on, i, 257. 

Sulphobenzoic acid, ortho-, attempt to 
prepare, i, 258. 

Sulphocarbamide (sulphurea), action of 
iodine on, i, 911. 

Sulphocarbamide, compounds of, with 
metallic salts, i, 911. 

Sulphocarbamides, mixed, i, 574. 

Sulphocarbonates, estimation of carbon 
disulphide iu commercial alkaline, i, 
108. 

-of potassium and sodium, estima¬ 
tion of carbon disulphide in, i, 100 . 

-some double metallic, i, 63. 

- of the monosulphides (MS.CS 2 ), 

delicate test for, in solution, i, 744. 

Sulphocyanate of mercurammonium, i, 
910. 

Sulphocyanate of mercury and ammo¬ 
nium, i, 910. 

Sulphocyanate of methyl, action of 
methyl iodide on, i, 696. 

Sulphocyanate, oxy-, of mercuiy, i, 910 ; 
ii,74. 


Sulphocyanate of potassium, action of 
allyl-iodide on, ii, 184. 

Sulphocyanate of silver and ammonium, 

i, 910. 

Sulphocyanate of zincammonium, i,910. 
Sulphocyanates of acid radicles, i, 670. 
Sulphocyanates, double, i, 910. 
Sulphocyanic acid, compounds of, with 
the more important cinchona alka¬ 
loids, ii, 812. 

Sulphodicarbonic acids, ii, 624. 
Sulphometabromo- and sulphoparabro- 
inobenzoio acids, ii, 202. 
Sulphonaphthalide, ii, 81. 

Sulphonio acids in urine, i, 726. 
Sulphoparahromo- and sulphometabro- 
mobenzoic acids, ii, 202. 
Sulpho-phenyl-urea, ii, 92. 
Sulphosolic^lio acids, isomeric, i, 694. , 

Sulphotannic acids, synthesis of, i, 260. 
Sulphur, action of arsine, phosphine, 
and ammonia on, i, 648. 

-action of, in destroying 0‘idium, 

and on the emission of hydrogen by 
plants, ii, 540. 

-action of molten, on gypsum and 

on carbonate of lime, i, 879. 

-action of stibine on, i, 645. 

-behaviour of substances contain¬ 
ing, in the animal organism, i, 949. 

-in coal gas, ii, 217. 

-detection of, in organic compounds, 

ii, 552. 

-determination of, in coal gas, ii, 

657. 

-oxidation of, i, 187-8. 

- recovery of, from gypsum and 

G-Iauber’s salt in the manufacture of 
glass, ii, 670. 

-A. Sauer*s method for estimating, 

i, 742. 

Sulphur chloride, action of, on aniline, 
i, 602. 

Sulphur compounds, action of stibine on, 

i, 647. 

Sulphur-compounds, decoloration of 
indigo-solution and other vegetable 
dyes by various, ii, 103. 
Sulplmr-eoinpounds of magnesium and 
aluminium, i, 43. 

Sulphur-compounds of pyroracemic acid, 

ii, 70 . 

Sulphur and oxygon, new compound of, 
and on an analogous substitution-pro¬ 
duct of selenium, i, 677. 

Sulphur and phosphorus, new process 
for the estimation of, in organic 
bodies, i, 743. 

Sulphur and silicon, removal of, from 
pig-iron, i, 458. 

Sulphurea, i, 671. 

— benzyl derivatives of, i, 601. 
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Sulphuica, deriratires of, i, 984». 

Sulphuric acid, action of fuming, on 
benzene-sulphonic acid, i, 585. 

— -action of, on hemine crystals, 

ii, 258. 

--action, of monohydrated, on 

alcohols, ii, 59. 

— --action of, on naphthalene, ii, 

517. 

— -action of, on tricalcic phos¬ 

phate, ii, 172. 

— --ammonia a constant contami¬ 

nant of, i, 879. 

— -amyl alcohols from amylone 

and, i, 644. 

—— conversion of sulphurous 
acid into sulphuric anhydride by con¬ 
tact action for preparing fuming, i, 
783. 

. . .. calorimetric experiments on 

the action of fuming, upon hydro¬ 
carbons, i, 872. 

— - estimation of, in natural 

waters, i, 742. 

— -modification of, by boiling, i, 

188. 

— -note on the manufacture of, 

i, 118. 

-pyrites employed in France 

in the manufacture of, i, 119, 

-removal of, from arsenic, i, 

157; ii, 48,122, 

-solution of platinum in, i, 345. 

— -in vinegar, i, 107. 

— . wearing out of platinum ves¬ 

sels in the concentration of, ii, 874. 

Sulphuric acid and bile, as a test for 
glucosides, i, 780. 

Sulphuric acid and potassium dichro¬ 
mate, action of, on narceine, i, 467. 

Sulphuric acid and snow, freezing mix¬ 
ture of, i, 867. 

Sulphuric acid hydrates, freezing tem¬ 
peratures of, i, 867. 

Sulphuric acids, conjugated, in the or¬ 
ganism, ii, 534. 

-— conjugated, in the urine, ii, 

212 . 

Sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, action 
of, on alloys of lead and antimony, i, 
45. 

Sulphurib anliydride, conversion of sul¬ 
phurous acid into, by contact action, 
for preparing fuming sulphuric acid, 
i, 783. 

— — ——— formation of by the combus¬ 
tion of pyrites, ii, 199. 

Sulphuric ethers, ii, 31. 

Sulphurous acid, conversion of, into 
sulphuric anhydride by contact action, 
for preparing fuming sulphuric acid. 


Sulphurous acid, hypo-, thermic re¬ 
searches on, ii, 473, 

Sulphurous waters, origin of the sul¬ 
phides found in, i, 38. 

Sulphuryl chloride (SO 2 CI 2 ), convenient 
method of preparing, i, 878. 

Sun, magnesium in the, ii, 588. 

Superphosphates, manufacture of, for 
agricultural purposes, ii, 122. 

Swallet, analysis of a, in the Empire- 
mine of the Luzerne Company, i, 800. 

Sylvin from Stassfurt, i, 346. 


T. 

Taguya, i, 434. 

Tannic acid, apparatus for the estima¬ 
tion of, i, 774 . 

——-estimation of, i, 113. 

Tannic acid of the oak, ii, 88. 

Tannic acids, sulpho-, synthesis of, i, 
260. 

Tannin, estimation of, by Muntz and 
Ramspacher’s method, ii, 654. 

Tannin of hops, i, 927. 

Tanning, use of sodium snlpliide in, i, 
982. 

Tantalates and niobates, i, 46. 

Tantalum and niobium, nitrides and car¬ 
bides of, ii, 277 . 

Tantalum and niobium, oxyfluoridcs of, 

i, 881. 

Tartaric acid, dry distillation of, ii, 286. 
Tartaric acid, normal pyro-, ii, 286. 
Tartaric acid, oxidation of, by silver 
oxide in ainmoniacal solution, i, 65. 
Tartronainic acid, ii, 626. 

Tartronic acid, new formation of, i, 666. 
Taurine, some reactions of, i. 943. 
Taurine, researches on, ii, 72, 

Tea, i, 424. 

Technology, chemical, use of bromine in, 

ii, 214. 

Telluric a<!id, ii, 45. 

Telluric minerals recently discovered in 
Chile, i, 349. 

Tellurium, some compounds of, ii, 45. 
Tellurium, estimation of, by grape sugar 
and inverted sugar, i, 440. 

Tellurium iodide, trietliyl-, ii, 46. 
Tellurium sulphides, ii, 46. 

Tellurium tartrate, ii, 45. 

Tellurous oxide, action of halogen acids 
on, ii, 606. 

Temperature, influence of, on the cir¬ 
cular polarisation of quartz, ii, 265. 
Temperature, influence of, on the 
metamorphosis of tissue in the mam¬ 
malia, ii, 106. 
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Temperature and preseure, phjsioal pro¬ 
perties of matter in the liquid and 
gaseous states under Taried conditions 
of, ii, 159. 

Terebio and pyroterebic acids, constitu¬ 
tion of, i, 923. 

Terephthalic acid, formation of, from 
parasulphobensoic acid, i, 268. 

Terpeiie of parsley oil, ii, 78. 

Terpenes, isomeric, and their derivatiTcs, 

i, 1. 

Terpenes, oxidation of, by air, i, 243. 

Terpin, oxidation-products of, i, 921. 

TetrabromoleucorosoJic acid, i, 591. 

Tetrabromorosolic acid, i, 590. 

Tetracetoconiferin, i, 77. 

Tetraoetosaccharovanillic acid, i, 78. 

Tetrachlorobenzeue, ii, 294. 

Tetramethylammonium ferroeyanide, i, 
576. 

Tetraphenylethane, ii, 297. 

Tetraphenylmelamine, constitution of, 
i, 84. 

Textile fabrics, use of photography in 
printing, ii, 232. 

Thallium, isometric relations of, i, 859. 

-new method of preparing, i, 619. 

-preparation of, i, 880. 

Thfdlium chlorate, i, 867. 

Theine, determination of, i, 778. 

Thermal coefficient of expansion of 
bodies, influence of pres^n^und strain 
upon, and on the redataW^behaTiour 
of water and caoutchouc, ii, 4^. 

Thermic efiect produced by dissolving 
nitrate of ammonium in water, and oh 
the value of this salt for freezing mix¬ 
tures, ii, 40. 

Tliermic phenomena which accompany 
inversion, i, 188. 

Thermic researches on the formation of 
the alcohols, and on etherification, 
i, 674. 

Thermic researches on the ethers of the 
haloid acids, and on the amides, i, 675. 

Thermic researches on-hyposulphurous 
acid, ii, 473. 

Thermic researches on potassium thio¬ 
sulphate, i, 676. 

Thermo-chemical investigations of gold 
and its compounds, ii, 374. 

Thermo-chemical researches, i, 29. 

Thermo-chemical researches on man¬ 
ganese, zinc, cadmium, and iron, i, 
672. 

Thermo-chemistry of aldehyde, i, 869. 

Thermo-electric behaviour of metals, 
i, 866. 

Thermometers, maximum and minimum, 
i, 336. 

Thiolactic acid, ii, 624. 

Thioprussiamic acid, i, 572. 


Thiosulphate of potassium, thermib 
searches on, i, 676. 

Thiosulphate of sodium, removal of, in 
photography, i, 460. 

Thio-ureas, new method of preparing, 
ii, 78. 

Thymol as an antiseptic, i, 990. 

Thymol sulphate, ii, 62. 

Tin, separation of, from antimony and 
arsenic, i, 748. 

Tin and hydrochloric acid, action of, on 
ethylnitrolic acid and on nitroform, 

i, 904. 

Tin and lead alloys used for household 
vessels, ii, 448. 

Tin, platinum, and oxygen, compound of, 
analogous to purple of Cassius, i, 48. 

Tin tetrachloride, action of, on benzene, 

ii, 31. 

Tin tetrachldride, action of, on naphtha¬ 
lene, ii, 32. 

Tissue, influence of temperature on the 
metamorphosis of, in the mammalia, 
ii, 106. 

Tissue change, influence of the eye upon, 
in the animal body, ii, 107. 

Tissue changes, influence of the eye 
upon, i, 722. 

Tissues, relation of oxygen to, i, 948. 

Titanium, preparation of metallic, i, 880. 

Titanium compounds, i, 190; ii, 46. 

Titanium oxychloride, ii, '!6. 

Titanium sesquioxide, ii, 46. 

Titanium tetrachloride and ether, i, 311. 

Titanium trichlorhydrin, i, 313. 

Tolu balsam, constituents of, ii, 040. 

Tolu balsam resins, action of CSj on, 
i, 616. 

Toluamide, para-, i, 600. 

Toluene, action of hydriodic acid on, 
i, 914. 

- action of phosphorus tricliloride 

on, 392. 

-chlorination of, by means of mo- 

lybdenun pentachlorido, and on some 
new derivatives of toluene, i, 392. 

-some new derivatives of, i, 392. 

Toluene, diamido-, i, 401. 

Toluene, metabromo-, i, 71. 

Toluene and antimony trichloride, ii,3l. 

Toluenes, nitro-, i, 393. 

Toluenesulphonic acid, formation of 
parasulphobenzoic acid from, i, 257. 

Toluenesulphonic acid, oxidation of the 
amides of, i, 258. 

Toiuic arid (a), base from, corresponding 
with acediamine, i, 607. 

Toiuic acid, dinitropara-, i, 926. 

Toluio acid, monobromopara-, from 
paratoluio acid and bromine, ii, 85. 

Toiuic acid, meta-, oxidation of isoxylene 
to, ii, 85. 
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IToluio ii, 614. 

Toltddme, seconda^ monanunes formed 
by the action of li^nid, on aniline 
hydrochloride, ii, 98. 

Toluidines, nitrobenzo-, i, 270. 

Tolyl chloride, iso-, ii, 618. 

Tolyl, nitroethyl-azo-, ii, 94. 

Tolyl-glycocine and its derivatives, i, 
401. 

Tolyl-phenyl, a neiv hydrocarbon, i, 18. 

Tolyl-phenyl, amido-, i, 21, 

Tolyl-phenyl, dinitro-, i, 23. 

Tolyl-phenyl ketone, para-, derivatives 
of, ii, 197. 

Tolyl-phenyl, nitro-, i, 20. 

Tolylfmosphoric acid, trichloro-, i, 392. 

Tolylsuccinimide, nitro- and amido-, i, 
602. 

Tmg^yBou or oil-tree of China, fatty 
matter of the seed of, i, 616. 

Topaz and corundum, inferences as to 
the formation of, ii, 248. 

Trades and factories, contamination of 
the atmosphere by, ii, 218. 

Trap rocks of the Connecticut Valley, i, 
350. 

Triaoetonamine, regeneration of diacet- 
onamine from, anti formation of a fifth 
acetone base, ii, 292. 

Triaoetonamine and some of its salts, i, 
882. 

Triacetyl-leuoorosolic acid, i, 690. 

Tribenzhydroxylamines, isomeric, i, 270. 

Tribromaniline, conversion of, into tetra- 
bromobenzene, i, 390. 

Tribromobenzene deniratives, i, 390. 

Tribromobenzene, dinitro, i, 390. 

Tribromobenzene, nitro-, i, 390. 

Tribromobenzenes, three isomeric, i, 

222 . 

Tribromophenol, action of nitric acid on, 
i, 477. 

Trioalcic phosphate, effect of albumin 
on the solubility of, in the blood, i,280. 

Trichloracetic acid, a new process for 
the production of, i, 697. 

Trichlorobutyric ac^ citraconic 

acid, i, 561. ^ 

Trichlorotolylphosphoric acid, i, 392. 

Triraethylcarbinol, action of chlorine on, 
i, 365. . 

Trimethylcarbinol, apparent occurrence 
of, as a product of alcoholic fermen¬ 
tation, i, 543. 

Trimethyl carbinol, formation of phen- 
ylated, i, 695. 

Trimethyl-a-propiobetaine, i, 698. 

Trinitroxybenzoic acid, i, 684. 

Trollite, its true mineralogical and chem¬ 
ical position, i, 536. 

Tungstates of potassium and sodium, 
action of organic acids on, ii, 278. 
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Tungsten, preparation af| and the com¬ 
position of wolfram, i, 47. 

Turkey-red dyeing, estiifiation of olive- 
oil in, i, 761, 

Turkey-red djeing, use of artificial 
alizarin in, i, 459. 

Turpentine-c^, formation of naphthal¬ 
ene from, ii, 197. 

Turpentine oils and camphor, researches 
on the, ii, 514. 

Tyrosine, action of sodium hydrate on, 
i, 677. 

— oxidation of, i, 701. 

-some reactions of, i, 943. 


u. 

Ultramarine, ii, 383. 

-absorption-spectra of, i, 864. 

— crystals of, ii, 882. 

-formation of, during the incinera¬ 
tion of bread, i, 880. 

-manufacture of, ii, 223. 

Ultramarine manufacture, development 
of the, ii, 224. 

Ultramarine, practical and theoretical 
study of green, blue, and violet, ii, 
554. 

Unipolar conduction of electricity 
strata of different oon- 
ductMfe^ 668. 

Uraniu:^!^«ir oxide and acid of j i, 192. 

-test for, i, 741. 

Urea, determination of, i, 775. 

-ferment of, i, 952. 

- formation of, in the liver, au 

experimental contribution to the 
question of the examination for urea 
in the blood and parenchyma, i, 89. * 

-some reactions of, i, 943. 

-test-paper for, i, 776. 

— benzyl-derivatives of, i, 601. 

-- sulpho-phenyl-, ii, 92. 

Urea and potassium cyanate, i, 68. 
Ureas, doubly substituted, simple mode 
of preparing, ii, 639. 

Ureas, substituted, ii, 91, 290. 

-action of alcoholic ammonia 

on, ii, 291. 

Ureas, tetrasubstituted, i, 703. 

Ureas, thio-, new method of preparing, 
ii, 73. 

Ureometer, new and convenient form of, 
for clinical use, ii, 466. 

Uric acid, derivatives of, ii, 509. 

-— formation of allanto’in from, 

in the animal body, ii, 291. 

-- preparation of, from guaUo, 

i, 378. 

Uric acid, some reactions of, i, 948. 
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TTnc acid and fiugaa*» roducmg action o£, 
ti, 292. 

Uric acid srou]^, ^thetio reiearches on 
the, i, 69. 

Uric acid, methjl^, U, 75. 

Urine, alteration of, ii, 542. 

— antiseptic action of salicylic and 
benzoic acids oh, i, 959. 

-occurrence of pyrocatechin in, ii, 

109. 

-relatire quantities of some consti¬ 
tuents of, i, 726. 

recognition of phenol-forming sub¬ 
stance in, ii, 212. 

-secretion of acid, from alkaline 

blood, i, 876. 

-* sulphonic acids in, i, 726. 

—• urobilin in, ii, 108. 

- appearance of bilianr salts in, 

•caused by certain forms of poisoning, 
i, 410. * 

-conjugated sulphuric acids in, ii, 

212 . 


-detection of albumin in, i, 445. 

-detection of biliary acids and bile- 

.pigment in the, i, 445. 

-estimation of nitrogen in, ii, 668. 

-estimation of oxygen in, i, 115. 

—— estimation of small quantities of 
glucose in, i, 111. 

-fermentation of, ii, 64^|^ 

--is grape-sugar a na||M|||H|lstituent 

of the ? ii, 647. 

-occurren<ee of de3:tf|f|||R 410. 

Urine of carnivora, source oflh'dican in, 
i,950. 

Urine of new-bortl children, i, 410. 
Urobilin in the urine, ii, 108. 

Uroxanic and allantoxanic acids, i, 568. 
Um resin, i, 614. 

Usnic acid, i, 699; ii, 202. 

Uvitic acid, derivatives of, ii, 414. 
Uvitic acid, oxy-, formation of, ii, 69. 
Uvitonic acid, i, 666. 


V. 

Valerate and caproate of gj^nidine, con¬ 
densation-products of, ii, 190. 
Valerylene, derivative of, i, 693. 
Vanadates, hypo-, ii, 458. 

Vanadic acid, meta-, ii, 483. 

Vanadic chloride, hypo*, ii, 457. 

Vanadic disulphates, hypo-, ii, 456. 
Vanadic hydrate, hypo-, ii, 464. 

Vanadic oxide, hypo- (vanadium tetroi- 
ide), and its compounds, ii, 453. 
Vanadic sulphates, hypo-, ii, 455. 
Vanadinite and descloizite, i, 49. 
Vanadium, ii, 173. 


Vanadium, use of, in the preparation of 
aniline-black, ii, 678. * 

Vanadium compounds, ii, 483. 

Vanadium oxychloridb, compound of 
ether with, i, 309. 

Vanadium salts, formation of aniline- 
black by, and its theory, ii, 814. 

Vanadium tetroxide and its compounds, 
ii, 453. 

Vanilla, estimation of vanillin in, i, 112. 

Vanillic acid and vanillin, formation of, 
from eugenol, and synthesis of ferulic 
acid, i, 711. 

Vanillic and dimethylprotocatechuic 
acids, derivatives of, ii, 524. 

Vanillin, i, 708. 

' — estimation of, in vanilla, i, 112. 

-- formation of, from eugenol, ii, 

198. 

-action of nascent hydrogen on, i, 

75. 

-mode of synthesis of, i, 76. 

Vanillin and coniferyl derivatives, ii, 
85. 

Vanillin, methyl-, oxidation of, i, 289. 

-action of HCl on, i, 289. 

Vanillyl alcohol and hydrovanilloln, i, 

76. 

Vaporisation without fusion, lecture ex¬ 
periment to illustrate, i, 516. 

Vapour-t/ension, latent heat, and molecu¬ 
lar weight, simple relations between, 
ii, 38. 

Vapours, molecular structure of, in con¬ 
nection with their densities, ii, 34. 

--spectra of, i, 181. 

-evidence of variation in the molecu¬ 
lar structure of, ii, 34. 

Vapour-tube, cylindroYd, of various mine¬ 
rals tilling a, ii, 55. 

Vegetable albuminoYds, reactions of, ii, 
644. 

Vegetable kingdom, further observations 
on the peptone-building ferments in 
tbe, ii, 322. 

Vegetable matters mixed with wool, 
destruotigiv a&rn^21. 

Vegetable and a'Sal fibre, behaviour 
of, during the carbonisation of wool 
and cloth, ii, 563. 

Vegetation, influence of aluminium salts 
on, ii, 539. 

Veratrine, ii, 630. 

Veratrum viridr, does it contain an alka¬ 
loid other than jervine? ii, 530. 

Vetches, presence of leucine in, i, 421. 

Vicin, i, 936. 

Vinegar, commercial, tests for the adul¬ 
teration of, ii, 329. 

-sulphuric acid in, i, 107. 

Volcanic action and meteorites, i, 636. 

Volcanic phenomena, chemical decom- 
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posiifbn (dii«OG«i4ion) applied to tlie 
interpretAtiott of some, i, 200. 

Voltaic cell, rejdacement of electro- 
poutiye by electro-negatiye metals in 
a, ii, 37. 

Voltaic cell, alleged replacement of 
electro-positive by electro-negative 
metals in a, ii, 266. 

Voltaic polarisation of aluminium, ii, 
267. 

Volume, atomic, and specific gravity of 
organic compounds, ii, 496. 

Volumetric analysis, logwood as an in¬ 
dicator iu, i, 484. 

Vorhauserite from the Pesmcda Ridge, 
i, 888. 


Walnut colour for liglit wood, i, 823. 
Water, action of, on bismuth tribrom¬ 
ide, i, 145. 

Water containing air, action of, on load, 
i, 342. 

Water, action of, on copper, ii, 1. 

-action of distilled, on copper, ii, 4. 

--action of, on narcotine hydrochlor¬ 
ide, i, 164. 

— analysis of, ii, 554. 

— analysis of, from the G-rundbrun- 
nen at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, i, 
687. 

- attached, and salt solutions, ii, 

169. 

— of boilers, De Haen’s process for 
purifying, i, 799. 

- chalybeate, at Sellaficld near 

Whitehaven, i, 890, 

-crystals from atmospheric, i, 891. 

-decomposition of, by platinum, ii, 

43. 

-detection of nitric acid in potable, 

by gold purple, i, 744. 

- determination of, by means of 

Pettenkofor’s respiration apparatus, i, 

Water used for dyeiUff with madder 
colours, method of softening, ii, 677. 

- efiect of condensed, containing 

grease, on boilers fed with it, and on 
its purification, i, 132. 

- effluent, from cloth factories, i, 

824. 

-estimation of nitrites in, i, 744. 

-removal of gypsum from, by means 

of barium oxalate, ii, 217. 

— gyratory movement of certain salts 
on the surface of, i, 876. 

— influence of pressure and strain 
upon the thermal coefficient of expan¬ 
sion of, ii, 41. 


Water, phenomena accompanying the 
electrolysis of, by oxioisable elec¬ 
trodes, ii, 152. j 

-certain circumstances which affect 

the purity of, supplied for domestic 
purposes, ii, 119. 

-softening of, ii, 217. 

- solubility of naphthalene in, i, 

914. 

Water of rivers, variation m the com¬ 
position of, i, 357. 

Water of the Seine, quantities of ni¬ 
trates and of ammonia in the, taken 
on the 18th of March, 1876, ii, 181. 
Water and air, i, 364. 

Water-glass emery-stone, i, 124. 
Water-glass, painting with, ii, 236. 
Water-residues, estimation of, i, 439. 
Water-vapour, exhalation of, by plants, 
ii. 113. 

-saturation of air with, ii, 379. 

Waters, absorj^tion of bicarbonates 
from natural, by plants, ii, 113. 

-method for the analysis of alkaline 

mineral, ii, 544. 

-analysis of sulphuretted, ii, 549. 

-- detection and estimation of nitro¬ 
gen trioxide in natural, and in dilute 
solutionB, i, 488. 

-determination of nitric acid in, i, 

435. 

- dMlmsixance of ammonia con- 

taindn^M^ral, ii, 650. 

-cijiPIpBflin of carbonic acid in irri¬ 
gation sma sewage waters, springs 
and rivers, ii, ^426. 

- exchange of ammonia between 

natural, and the atmosphere, i, 518, 

- natural, estimation of sulphuric 

acid in, i, 742. 

- testing for free carbonic acid in, i, 

435. 

-testing for nitric acid in natural, 

and other very dilute solutions 
thereof, ii, 544. 

Waters, natural, and the atmosphere, ex¬ 
changes of ammonia between, ii, 172. 
Waters, ordinary, physical properties of, 
ii, 336. 

Waters, potable, some points in the 
analysis of, i, 825. 

Wax of beech, i, 615. 

Welter’s law, and the latent heat of car¬ 
bon vapour, ii, 267. 

Wheat, course of respiration in germi- 
natihg, 1, 416. 

Wliey from Luchon, i, 115. 

Whisky and other spirits, examination 
of, for methylated spirits and fusc^ 
oil, ii, 215. 

White precipitate, decomposition of, by 
iodine, i, 522. 
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Wixi«, of ftoliwirti in, ii, 667. 

— gmmy jMitM in, i, 117* 

Winef, awiiifyi6ll®f naifciye, in Virginin, i, 
81B* * 

—detMlon of mrtifioial coloniing 
matter in, ii, 668. 

-detection of oolonred red, i, 117. 

-detection of fuchaine in, ii, 446. 

detection and estimation of fuehsine 
and arsenic in, wMch have been arti¬ 
ficially Q^oured with fuehsine, ii, 
667. 

—— fraudulent coloration of, ii, 830, 
428. 


—plastered, new method of detecting, 
i, 117. 

— &o., optical behaviour of. ii, 666. 

Wolfinm, composition of, i, 47. 

Wood, chemical manufacture of paper 
from, ii, 234. 

-walnut colour for light, i, 823. 

Wood-spirit, detection of ethyl alcohol 
in presence of, ii, 327. 

Woody fibre of the €hramin<ice<By i, 421. 

Wool, destruction of the vegetable 
matters mixed with, i, 821. 

-dyeing of, with methyl green; Oh. 

Lauth’s method, i, 817. 

-mucylin, a grease for, i, 805. 

Wool and cloth, behaviour of vegetable 


and animal fibre during the carbonisa¬ 
tion of, ii, 563. ^ * 

Wormwood^, oxidatii#'^<li^^||y air, i, 






Xanthate of potassium as a remedy 
against ThyUoxeray i, 106. 

Xanthate of potassium, estimation of 
carbon bisulphide, copper, and caustic 
alkalis, by means of, ii, 551. 

Xanthine, some reactions of, i, <943. 


JCylene, oathklto to wtatoluic 
acid, ii,85. 

Xylene, meta-, xylenol from, ii, 634. 
Xyleme, iso*, some derivatives ii» 518. 
Xylenol from metaxylene, ii, 684. 


Y. 

Yams, &c., colouring of, blue, without 
indigo, i, 459. 

Teast, pure, i, 956. 

Yhlang YhJang oil, oxidation of, by air, 
i, 248. 


Z. 

Zigueline and malachito, contempora¬ 
neous formation of, on some old 
Roman coins, i, 849. 

Zinc, aodon of, on solutions of cobalt, ii, 
651. 

-blue colour of retorts employed in 

the distillation of, ii, 47. 

-loss of, in roasting zinc blonde, i, 

129. 

-weeipitation of, by bydroaen sul- 

phide, in presence of hydro-potassie 
sulphate, ii, 654. 

- thermo-chemical researches on, i, 

672. 

Zinc chloride, two isomeric butenes ob¬ 
tained by the action of, on butylic 
alcohol from fermentation, i, 59. 

Zinc sulphate, adulteration of cochineal 
by, i, 988. 

Zinc-ammonium sulphocyanate, i, 910. 

Zino-ethyl, action of, on aldehyde, ii, 
395. 

Zirconium-compounds, ii, 276. 

Zbblitzite, i, 51. 

Zonochlorite, i, 198. 
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